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CHAP.  IV. 

ILLUSTBATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE  FROM  THE  DRESS  OF  THE 
ORIENTALS. 

DretB  of  the  crieniala  has  undergone  dlMott  no  ekange^^^MateriaU  cf  «JUe& 
it  waa  manuftictured^^Fine  Unen-^^aekdotk  ofkair^'^SUk  a$id  riek  dhA, 
m^CoUmn  moat  in  Mae*^^NMee  and  oourtien  dreeued  in  acariet  andcrim* 
aon^^Veaiw»enta  of  different  odUmra^mmTke  farm  of  their  gormente.— -ige* 
atrictiotta  in  reference  to  dreaa^'-^Artidea  of  dre8a.^^The  woollen  akirt.^^ 
The  coat^'Tke  tunic^^Hyke  or  UankeL^^Bumooae  or  doak.^^The  girdle. 
m^Wooden  bodkin  among  the  Araba  inatead  of  the  fibvda  vaed  among  <Ae 
Romana^-^Buakina. — Shoea^-^Garment  of  hair-chdi-^Varioua  habits  ijf 
eaatemfaaudea^^'The  veU  Cf  different  kinda,m^Ord»nary  Aleppo  veiL^ 
FemaUa  wear  their  hair  very  long,-^Weight ofAbaalom^a  hair^^^^Medicom 
menta  far  improving  the  Aatr.-— Fel{o«  lodka.'^Ilead-dreaa  of  the  eaatem 
ladiea,'^Tinging  the  hair  and  ^eJnoma  with  powder  of  lead  ore^^m.Noaem 
jeweL'^Ear-'ringa.^-Anklea  and  wriata  adorned  with  ringa.'^BeUa  fiia- 
tened  to  theae  ringa.~-^Omamenta  of  the  Arabian  fBmaka-mmAaayrian  la* 
diea  tiegantiy  ctortedL— J)ctcry<tow  <f  an  Aaayrian  lady  m  faU  dttaa,^^ 
The  ailver  Aom.— JSTotp  worn  by  the  ladiea» 

The  dress  of  oriental  nations,  to  which  the  inspired  wri^ 
ters  often  allude,  has  undergone  almost  no  change  from 
the  earliest  times.    Their  stuffs  were  fabricated  of  various 
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materials ;  but  wool  was  generally  used  in  their  finer  fa- 
brics ;  and  the  half  of  goats,  camels,  and  eVBn  of  horses, 
was  manufactured  for  coarser  purposes,  especially  for 
sackcloth,  which  they  wore  in  time  of  mourning  and  dis- 
tress. Sackcloth  of  black  go^f  s  hair,  was  manufactured 
for  mournings ;  the  colour  and  the  coarseness  of  which, 
being  reckoned  more  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
wearer,  than  the  finer  and  more  valuable  texture  which 
the  hair  of  white  goats  supplied.  This  is  the  reason, 
that  a  clouded  sky  is  represented  in  the  bold  figurative 
language  of  Scripture,  as  covered  with  sackcloth  and 
blackness,  the  colour  and  dress  of  persons  in  affliction. 
In  Egypt  and  Syria,  they  wore  also  fine  linen,  cotton, 
and  byssus,  probably  fine  muslin  from  India,  in  Hebrew 
(f  >^)  bouts,  the  finest  cloth  known  to  the  ancients.  In 
Gaoann,  persons  of  distinction  were  dressed  in  fine  linen 
of  Bgypt\  ttnd,  necording  to  some  authors,  in  silk,  and 
rich  cloth,  shaded  with  the  choicest  colours,  or  as  the 
Vulgate  calls  it,  with  feathered  work,  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  beauty  of  their  clothes  consisted  in  the  fine- 
tieBB  aldd  cok)ur  of  the  «tufis ;  and  it  seems^  the  colour 
mo!^  ih  uise  amoiig  tj^e  Isradites,  i»  wdl  ^as  «iiioi^  the 
&reelcs  and  Rofnatts,  wis  white,  not  imparted  and  im- 
proved by  the  dyer's  art,  but  the  native  colour  of  the 
wool>  being  most  suited  to  the  nature  of  their  laws,  which 
oAjoitoed  so  many  washings  and  purifications.*^  The  ge- 
neral trft^  *of  this  colour^  seems  to  be  l-eeogmsed  by  So- 
lomon in  his  direction  \  ^  Let  thy  garmetit*  be  always 
white.''**    But  garments  in  the  native  colour  of  the  wool, 

*  80  early  as  the  days  of  Hesiod,  the  Greeks  considered  white  as  the  co- 
lour in  which  the  celestials  appeared :  Men  went  to  heaven  in  white  clothing. 
Opera  et  Dies.  1 198.  ^  fiecl.  it,  8. 
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were  not  confipe4  tp  th^  lower  orders ;  th^y  irere  al$Q 
in  great  esteiBm  .ampng  pprsops  of  superior  station,  am} 
are  particularly  valued  in  Scripture,  as  the  emblem  of 
knowledge  and  purity,  glad4es8  ^p4  victory,  grace  a|id 
glory.  The  priests  of  fiaal  were  habited  iu  black ;  a  co- 
lour which  appears  to  have  been  peci^Iiar  to  tl^em^elviss, 
and  which  few  other^  '}n  those  countries,  except  n)oun^^, 
would  dioos^  to  Wjear«  $lue  was  a  s]^y  colour  ii^  ff^ 
esteem  amc^g  the  Jews,  ai|d  other  oriental  nations.  The 
robe  of  .the  ephod,  in  jbhe  gprgieous  dness  of  t|ie  bjg)i 
priest,  wa^  made  ^U  of  bli^ ;  it  was  a  prominent  cojb^^r 
in  the  sumptuoiis  hangings  pi  the  tabernade ;  i^  the 
whole  people  of  Israel  wef e  required  to  put  a  fringe  of 
blue  upcm  the  bor4er  of  the^r  garments,  and  o^  d^e  fringe 
>ribband  of  th/e  sf^e  c^lo^ur.  The  palace  of  Ahasu^erus^ 
the  tdng  of  Persia,  w/e^i  fujwsheid  wjtth  curtains  of  tb^  co- 
lour^ pa  a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white  marb|e ; 
a  proof  it  was  n<>t  less  esteemed  in  Fer^,  than  on  the 
Jordan.  And  from  Ezekiel  we  learn,  that  the  Asfiyifan 
nobles  were  habited  in  robes  of  this  cciofxx :  ^^  She  §P9t^ 
on  the  Assyrians  her  neighbours,  which  ^iirere.cjlotbe^  with 
|)^ue,  captains  and  rulers,  aU  of  them  desirable  youQg 
me^n.*"  It  is  oi;ie  of  the  most  re^ark^'Ue  vicissitudes-in 
i^e  customs,ofthe,east,  that  t^isbefiutiful  colour,  for  many 
^es  associated  in  their  minds  with  every  tbipg  splendid, 
elqga^^  an4  rich^  sl^uld  have  gradually  jsun]c  i^  pubUc 
.estvnation,  till  it  bqc^me  Qonnected  with  the  i^eas  of  me^- 
,ness  and  YvJig^nty^  an^  .ccj](ifined  to  ^e  dress  ^of  the  txMpr 
an^  tl^  i^dy.  In  jopiodeijiji  time3,  tjhe  wjiol^  ,^re^  of  an 
A^b^ian  female  xxf  law  ^fition,  qqnsists  of  ^raj^rerp,  ftnd  a 
very  large  shift,  both  of  blue  Unen,  ornamented  with  some 
needle-work  of  a  different  9oJour.   And  if  ciiedit  may  be 
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given  to  Thevenot,  the  Arabs  between  Egypt  and  mount 
Sinai,  who  lead  a  most  wretched  life,  are  clothed  in  a  long 
blue  shirt.*'  To  solve  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Harmer  supposes 
that  **  the  art  of  dyeing  blue,  was  discovered  in  countries 
more  to  the  east  or  south  than  Tyre  ;  and  that  the  dye 
was  by  no  means  become  common  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel,' 
though  some  that  were  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  some  of  the  Tyrians  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  seem  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  dyeing  with 
blue.  These  blue  cloths  were  manufactured  in  remote 
countries  ;  and  to  them  that  wore  scarcely  any  thing  but 
woollens  and  linens  of  the  natural  colour,  these  blue  cali- 
coes formed  very  magnificent  vestments.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  the  Jews  ever  wore  garments  wholly  of 
tJiis  colour ;  and  perhaps  they  abstained  from  it  as  sacred 
and  mysterious,  than  which  none  was  more  used  about  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple,  in  the  curtains,  veils  and  vest- 
ments belon^ng  to  these  sacred  edifices."^ 

The  Jewish  nobles  and  courtiers,  upon  great  and  solemn 
occasions,  appeared  in  scarlet  robes,  dyed,  not  as  at  pre- 
sent with  madder,  with  cochineal,  or  with  any  modem 
tincture,  but  with  ^  shrub,  whose  red  berries  give  an 
oftent  tinge  to  the  cloth.  Crimson  or  vermilion,  a  colour 
as  the  name  imports,  from  the  blood  of  the  worm,  was 
used  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  by  many  persons  of 
the  first  quality ;  sometimes  they  wore  purple,  the  most 
sublime  of  all  earthly  colours,  says  Mr.  Harmer,  having 
the  gaudiness  of  red,  of  which  it  retains  a  shade,  softened 
with  the  gravity  of  blue.  This  was  chiefly  dyed  at  Tjrre, 
and  was  supposed  to  take  the  tincture  from  the  liquor  oi 

^  Trav.  part  i,  p.  173.    See  also  Niebuhr's  Description,  &c  p.  57- 
^  Hamer's  Ob«ery.  voL  iv,  p.  449,  450,  461. 
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a  sheU-fisb,  anciently  found  in  the  adjacent  sea ;  tbou^ 
Mr.  Bruce  in  his  Travels,  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
murex,  or  purple  fish  at  Tyre,  was  only  a  concealment 
of  their  knowledge  of  cochineal,  as,  if  the  whole  city  of 
Tyre  had  applied  to  nothing  else  but  fishing,  they  would 
not  have  coloured  twenty  yards  of  cloth  in  a  year.®  The 
children  of  wealthy  and  noble  families,  were  dressed  in 
vestments  of  d^rent  colours.  This  mark  of  distinction 
may  be  traced  to  the  patriarchal  age ;  for  Joseph  was  ar- 
rayed by  his  indidgent  and  imprudent  father,  in  a  coot 
of  many  colours.  A  robe  of  divers  colours,  was  anciently 
reserved  for  the  king^s  daughters  who  were  virgins ;  and 
in  one  of  these  was  Tamar,  the  virgin  daughter  of  Davidt 
arrayed,  when  she  was  deflowered  by  her  own  brother.' 

In  these  parts  of  the  world,  the  fashion  is  in  a  state  of 
almost  daily  fluctuation,  and  different  fashions  are  not  un- 
frequently  seen  contending  for  the  superiority  ;  but  in  the 
east,  where  the  people  are  by  no  means  given  to  change, 
the  form  of  their  garments  continues  nearly  the  same  from 
one  age  to  another.  The  greater  part  of  their  clothes  are 
long  and  flowing,  loosely  cast  about  the  body,  consisting 
only  of  a  large  piece  of  cloth,  in  the  cutting  ami  sewing 
of  which  very  little  art  or  indusU'y  is  employed.  .  They 
have  mare  dignity  and  gracefulness  than  ours,  and  are 
better  ad^^ted  to  the  burning  climates  of  Asia,  Froin  the 
simplicity  of  their  form,  and  their  loose  adaptation  to  the 
body,  the  same  clothes  might  be  worn  with  equal  easie 
and  convenience,  by  many  different  persons.  Th^  ck)thes 
of  those  Philistines  whom  Samson  slew  at  Ashkelon, :  re- 
quired no  altering  to  fit  his  comp^ons ;  nor  the  robe  pf 

"  Introdoction  to  bis  Travels,  p.  59,  4to  edition. 
'  Shftw^s  Trav*  vol.  i,  p.  411.     Harmer's  Observ.  vol.  il,  p.  398. 
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J6ntilhah  to  ahswier  his  friend.  T^lie  arts  of  wearing  and 
ftiUing,  seiemed  to  haVe  been  distinct  occupations  in  Isr&iel, 
from  a  very  temote  period,  in  consequence  of  the  various 
tod  skilful  operations  which  were  necessary  to  bring  theit 
«til^ffii  to  a  suitable  degree  of  perfection ;  but  when  the 
weaver  and  the  fuller  had  finished  their  part,  the  labbut 
was  nearly  at  an  end ;  no  distinct  artizan  was  necesssary 
to  ihiEike  them  into  clothes ;  every  family  seems  to  have 
made  their  own.  Sometimes,  however,  this  part  of  the 
WoA  was  performed  in  the  loom  ;  for  they  had  the  art 
of  Waving  rob^s  with  sleeves  all  ot  one  piece ;  of  this 
kind  Was  the  coat  which  our  Saviour  wore  during  his 
nbode  with  men.  These  lo(>se  dresses,  when  the  arm  is 
lifted  up,  expose  its  whole  length :  To  this  circumstance, 
the  prophet  Isaiah  refers :  **  To  whom  is  the  arm  of  the 
L6rd  revealed''-*uncovered-*^Who  observes  that  he  is 
afboUt  to  eJcert  the  arm  of  his  power  ?^ 

The  chosen  pec^e  were  not  allowed  to  wear  clothes  of 
any  nMiterials  or  form  they  chose ;  they  weire  forWdden 
by  their  law,  to  wear  a  garment  of  woollen  and  linen. 
This  law  did  not  prevent  them  from  wearing  many  diffe- 
rent substances  together,  but  only  these  two ;  nor  did  the 
|MM>)iibition  extend  to  the  wool  of  camels  iand  goats  (ft* 
the  heat  <rf  these  animals  they  called  by  Ae  same  name), 
but  only  to  that  of  fiheep.  It  was  lawful  for  any  man, 
who  saw  an  Igrraelite  dres^d  in  s« A  a  garment,  to  Ml 
up6n  him  and  put  him  to  death.  The  design  of  Moses, 
according  to  some  writers,  was  to  preserve  the  chosen  and 
h6ly  pec^le  from  the  hcmid  coiifHision,  by  incestuous  and 
umntft^al  mixtiires,  which  prevailed  ainong  the  heathen. 
But,  in  the  opinion  «f  Makaomdes,  it  was  principally  in- 
«  Tsylor'8  Cahiict,  voL  tJL    Staw'i  t^v.  td.  i,  p.  409. 
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tended  afi  a  preservative  from  idolatry ;  for  thp  heatbeu 
priests  of  those  times,  wore  sqch  mixed  garp^e^ts  of  wQoL- 
Isn  and  Hpea,  in  tbe  superstitious  hope,  it  was  imagimed^ 
gt  hayiffg  the  bea^aal  in^uence  of  spi^e  lqc]cy  poiyi^p£^ 
tim  (^  the  {da^ejts  pr  stars,  tp  bppg  iif>wn  a  b^essipg  upoa 
itheir  sheep  a^d  their  flax. 

The  s^coi)d  r^straiut  referred  to  the  s^xps,  of  which  onp 
was  not  to  wear  the  dres9  appropriated  tP  the  oth^r.  This 
liractiee  is  said  to  be  ^n  xlJbomi^atio^  to  the  Jliord ;  which 
phwly  iotimateis,  that  thp  law  refers  to  sonie  idolatrous 
custom,  of  whidi  Mpses  and  the  pric^hi^ts  always  spoke 
JB  terms  ^^f  ;the  utmost  abhorr^e^oe,  Kotbipg,  inde^d,  was 
^(n:^  mmsB^on  among  ^he  heathen,  in  ithe  worship  of  some 
.c^  tbei^  ^alsp  deities^  ihw  for  (he  males  to  assist  in  wo- 
^D»(e^>  clothes,  and  the  feipales  in  th^  dxiess  appropriated 
tko  mep  J  in  the  worship  of  YeRMs,  ip  pj^urticular,  the  wo- 
;2nen  appeared  before  her  in  armour,  iapd  -the  n^ep  in  wo- 
xp^s  apparel ;  and  thus  the  w.Qrds  literally  rup  ip  the 
^igiaal  ^^riptures,  "  Women  .shall  not  put  on  the.armopr 
of  a  man^  ucm:  a  n^m  the  stole  pf  a  womap.*"  Maimopides 
aays,  he  found  iim  precept  in  an  old  magica^l  book^  ^^  That 
joaen  ou^t  to  stand  before  the  star  of  Venus  in  the  i|owered 
garments  of  women^  jand  women  to  put  on  the  .^rynour  of 
men  before  the  star  of  Ma^."^  Bp,t  whatever  may  be  in 
4;he8e  .observatiops^  it  is  certain,  if  th^e  w:ere  no  distinc- 
tMm  of  «e^es  pijade  by  their  habits,  it  wo^d  h^  in  dagger 
cff  im^gJving  xpaAkind  ^^  ,aM  manper  of  liceptiouspess  and 
impurity. 

The  j^iciepft  Jews  very  seldom  wore  any  covering  upop 
their  head,  except  whep  they  were  in  mourning,  or  wor- 
ahij^ng  ip  the  tejoople,  or  in  ^the  syn^^gcgue.  To  pray 
with  .theh^  cpvered,,  was,  ip  jtheir  estiipft);iop,  a  higher 
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mark  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of  heaven,  as  it  indicated 
the  conscious  unworthiness  of  the  suppliant  to  lift  up  his 
eyes  in  the  divine  presence.  To  guard  themselves  from 
the  wind  or  the  storm,  or  from  the  still  more  fatal  stroke 
of  the  sun-beam,  to  which  the  general  custom  of  walking 
bare-headed  particularly  exposed  them,  they  wrapped 
their  heads  in  their  mantles,  or  upper  garments.  But 
during  their  long  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  Jews  began 
to  wear  turbans,  in  compliance  with  the  customs  of  their 
conquerors ;  for  Daniel  informs  us,  that  his  three  friends 
were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  with  their  hats,  or,  as  the 
term  should  be  rendered,  their  turbans.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, improbable,  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  continued  to 
foUow  their  ancient  custom ;  and  that  the  comphance  pre- 
vailed only  among  those  Jews  who  were  connected  with 
the  Babylonish  court ;  for  many  ages  after  that,  we  find 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  introducing  the  habits  and  fashions 
of  the  Grecians  among  the  Jews ;  and  as  the  history  of 
the  Maccabees  relates,  he  brought  the  chief  young  men 
under  his  subjection,  and  made  them  wear  a  hat.  Their 
legs  were  generally  bare,  and  they  never  wore  any  thing 
upon  the  feet,  but  soles  fastened  in  different  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  wearer. 

The  Talmudists  enumerate  eighteen  several  garments, 
which  belonged  to  the  full  dress  of  an  ancient  Jew.  A 
woollen  shirt  was  worn  next  the  skin*,  although  some  had 
shirts  of  linen  in  which  they  slept,  because  these  were  more 
cleanly  and  wholesome.  But  this  part  of  their  dress  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  caffetan,  or  shirt,  which  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  sent  to  each  other ;  which  they 
wore  over  their  clothes  at  their  solemn  festivals,  and  in 
which  they  were  at  last  buried.     Next  to  it  was  the  coat. 
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which  reached  to  their  feet,  and  was  accounted  a  modest 
and  honourable  article  of  dress.     This  greatly  aggravated 
the  indignity  which  the  king  of  Ammon  offered  to  the 
ambassadors  of  David,  by  cutting  off  thar  garments  in 
the  middle  to  their  buttocks ;  he  insulted  them  by  spdL 
ing  the  most  esteemed  part  of  their  dress ;  he  exposed 
them  to  shame,  by  uncovering  their  nakedness,  as  they 
seem  to  have  worn  no  breeches  under  their  upper  gar- 
ments.    The  tunic  was  the  principal  part  of  the  Jewish 
dress ;  it  was  made  nearly  in  the  form  of  our  jHresent  shirt. 
A  round  hole  was  cut  at  top,  merely  to  permit  the  head 
to  pass  through.     Sometimes  it  had  long  sleeves,  which 
reached  down  to  the  wrists ;  at  other  times  short  sleeves, 
whidi  readied  to  the  elbow;  some  had  very  short  sleeves, 
which  reached  only  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm,  and 
some  had  no  sleeves  at  all.     The  tunic  was  nearly  the 
same  with  the  Roman  stola ;  and  was,  in  general,  girded 
round  the  waist,  or  under  the  breast,  with  the  zona  or 
^rdle.     Descending  to  the  ground,  and  floating  round 
the  feet,  it  was,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  a  distinguishing 
badge  of  the  proud  Pharisee :  ^^  Beware  c^  the  scribes,^ 
said  he,  "  who  love  to  walk  in  long  robes,"  in  tunics  at 
full  length,  and  reaching  to  the  ground.     These  coats 
were  collared  at  the  neck,  and  fringed  at  the  bottom. 
Over  the  tunic  they  wore  a  blanket,  which  the.  Arabs 
call  a  hyke,  and  is  the  very  same  with  the  plaid  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,     ^hese  hykes  are  of  di^reht  sizes, 
and  of  different  quality  and  fineness.     They  are  com- 
monly  six  yards  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  broad ;  serving 
the  Eabyle  and  Arab  for  a  complete  dress  in  the  day ; 
and  "  as  they  sleep  in  raiment,*"  like  the  IsraeUtes  of  old, 
it  serves  likewise  for  their  bed  and  covering  by  night.** 
^  Deat.  xxiv,  13. 
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It  is  «  loose,  but  troublesome  garment,  frequently  dis- 
composed, and  falling  upon  the  ground ;  so  that  the  per- 
son who  wears  it,  is  every  moment  obliged  to  tuck  it  up, 
and  Ic^  it  anew  about  his  body.  This  shews  the  great 
use  of  a  girdle  whenever  they  are  concerned  in  any  ftctiv^ 
employment,  and  by  consequeDce  the  finrce  of  the  Scrip- 
ture injunction,  alluding  to  that  part  of  the  dress,  to  have 
our  loins  girded,'  in  order  to  set  abocnt  it  with  any  reason- 
able prospect  of  success.  The  method  c£  wearing  these 
garments,  and  the  use  they  are  put  to  at  other  times  in 
serving  €is  coverlets  to  their  beds,  should  induce  us  to 
take  the  finer  sorts  of  tihem,  at  least  such  as  are  worn  by 
the  lacMes  and  persons  of  distinction,  to  be  the  peplus  ot 
primitive  times.^  Ruth's  veil,  which  bdLd  six  measures  of 
barley,  might  be  of  a  similar  fashion,  and  have  served, 
upon  extraeodinary  occasions,  for  the  same  use ;  as  were 
ako  die  ck>tfaes,  or  upper  garments,  worn  by  the  Israel- 
ites,'^ in  which  they  folded  up  their  kneading  troughs,  m 
the  Arabs  and  others  do  to  this  day,  things  of  j»»ilar 
burden  and  incumbrance,  inthekr  hykas.  It  is  very  pro- 
bdble,  likewise,  that  the  loose  iSodding  ^garment,  the  U^ 
4xf  the  Bomans,  was  of  this  kind  ;  for  if  we  may  fonn^our 
opinion  firom  the  drapery  oi  their  j^atues,  this  is  x^  o&msr 
.than  the  dress  of  the  Arabs,  when  iibey  .appear  in  itjbeir 
iiykes. 

Instead  of  the  fibula  that  was  used  by  the  Bomans,  th^ 
Arabs  join  together  with  thread,^  or  with  a  wooden  bod- 
4dn,  the  two  upper  comers  of  this  gannent;  and  after 
having  placed  them  £rst  over  one  of  their  shoulders,  they 
.then  fold  the  rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.    The  outer  fold 

^  Luke  xvii,  &     J  Shaw*8  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  403, 404, 405.      ^  Exod.  xii,  1 3. 
*  In  Uie-days  of  Hesiod  the  Greeks  sewed  their  garments  with  thread  made 
of  the  sinewf  of  oxen.    Opeis  et  Dieit  l»Mi* 
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serves  theth  frequently  instead  of  An  apron,  in  which  they 
cany  herbs,  loaves,  com,  and  other  articles,  and  may  iL 
lustrate  several  allusiond  made  to  it  in  Scripture :  Thus, 
'<  One  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  went  out  into  the  field, 
to  gather  herbs,  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  there 
t>f  wild  gouf ds,  his  l^JkJl.'^'^  And  the  Psalmist  offers 
Up  his  prayer,  that  Jehovah  would  **  render  unto  his 
neighbours  seven-fold  into  their  bosom,  their  reproach.^" 
The  same  idlusion  occurs  in  our  Lord^s  (Section  to  his 
dilsieiples :  "  Give,  and  it  diall  be  given  unto  you ;  good 
measure  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running 
over,  shall  men  g^ve  into  your  bosom.*"®  It  was  also  the 
fold  of  this  robe  which  Nehemiah  shook  before  his  peo- 
ple, as  a  significant  emblem  of  the  manner  in  which  God 
should  deal  with  the  man  who  ventured  to  violate  his  oath 
«nd  promise,  to  restore  the  possessions  of  their  impove* 
rished  brethren :  *<  Also,  I  shook  my  lap,  and  said.  So 
God  i^ake  out  every  man  from  his  house,  and  from  his 
labour,  that  performeth  not  this  promise,  even  thus  be  he 
i^iaken  out,  and  emptied.^  p 

Am^mg  the  Arabs,  a  buraoose,  which  answers  to  our 
cloak,  is  often  for  warmth,  wcM-n  over  these  hykes.  It  is 
wov^  in  one  piece,  strait  about  the  neck,  with  a  cape  or 
Hij^Ktcrates^  sleeve,  fin-  a  cover  to  the  bead,  and  wide  be- 
low like  a  cloak»«  Some  of  them  are  fringed  round  the 
bottom ;  those  without  the  cape  seem  to  answer  to  the  Bo- 
man  palfium ;  and  with  it,  to  die  bardocucullus.  The 
doak  was  also  a  common  article  of  dress  among  the  Jews, 
and  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  New  Testimient. 

»  2  Kings  i^  39.         »  Psa.  hucix,  12.         «  Luke  Yi,  3«. 
P  Neh.  ix,  13.    SImw*8  Trav.  voL  i,  p.  496. 
*i  Buckingham'g  Trav.  voL  i,  p.  77* 
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If  we  except  the  cape  of  the  burnoose,  which  is  only 
used  in  a  shower  of  rain,  or  in  very  cold  wether,  several 
Arabs  and  Eabyles  go  bare-headed  all  the  year  long,  as 
Cicero  states  Masinissa  did,  equally  regardless  of  the  sum- 
mer's heat,  or  winter's  cold :  NvUoJHgore  addud^  ut  ca^ 
pUe  operto  sUJ  To  prevent  their  locks  from  being  trou- 
blesome, they  bound  their  temples  with  a  narrow  fillet ; 
which  is  of  the  same  fashion,  and  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  the  ancient  diadem.  But  the  moors  and  Turks, 
with  some  of  the  principal  Arabs,  wear  upon  the  ctown 
of  the  head,  a  small  hemispherical  cap  of  scarlet  doth, 
round  the  bottom  of  which,  the  turban,  as  they  call  a 
long  narrow  web  of  hnen,  silk,  or  muslin,  is  folded.'  The 
diadem  was  also  a  part  of  the  Jewish  head-dress,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  prophet :  ^^  In  that  day,  shall  th^  L<^d 
of  hosts  be  for  a  crown  of  glory,  and  for  a  diadem  of 
beauty,  unto  the  residue  of  his  people.*"*  The  (nsaXtt) 
mitsnepheth,  or  turban,  .was  used  in  the  east  as  early  hb 
the  days  of  Job ;  for  the  afflicted  man  declares :  *^  I  put 
on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  me ;  my  judgment  was  as 
a  robe,  and  a  diadem,''  or  turban."  In  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel,  it  denotes  the  turban  of  the  king :  "  Thiis  siuth 
the  Lord  God,  Remove  the  diadem,  and  take  away  the 
crown,"  or  turban;  in  Exodus,  it  signifies  the  turban  of 
the  high  priest,  in  our  translation,  his  mitre.^ 

These  cloaks  and  plaids  they  usually  throw  off,  when 
they  engage  in  any  labour  or  exercise,  and  remtun  only  in 
,their  tunics.^  Thus,  when. our  Lord  laid  aside  hi^  up- 
per garments,  in  order  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  he  re;- 

'  Ckeio  de  Scncctute.  "  Job  xxix,  4. 

•  Shaw's  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  407-  "  Exod.  xxviii,  4. 

^  Isa.  xxviii,  5.  ^  Shaw*8  Trav.  voL  i,  p.  408. 
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tained  his  coat  or  tunic,  which  he  girded  about  his  body 
with  a  towel,  to  prevent  it  from  incommoding  him  during 
the  operation.  The  apostle  Peter  also,  when  he  went  a- 
fishing,  appears  to  have  laid  aside  his  upper  garments,  and 
prosecuted  his  labours  in  his  shirt  and  tunic ;  for  when  he 
heard  from  the  beloved  disciple,  that  it  was  Jesus  who 
stood  on  the  shore,  he  girt  his  fisher'^s  coat  unto  him,  for 
he  was  naked,  that  is,  without  his  hyke  and  bumoose ;  or 
what  the  same  person,  at  the  command  of  the  angel,  might 
have  girded  upon  him,  before  he  was  enjoined  to  resume 
his  garment.  Now  the  hyke  or  bumoose,  or  both,  beuag 
probably  at  that  time  the  proper  dress,  clothing,  or  halnt 
of  the  eastern  nations,  as  they  still  continue  to  be  of  the 
Kabyles  and  Arabs,  when  they  laid  them  aside,  or  ap. 
peared  without  one  or  the  other,  they  might  very  pro- 
bably be  said  to  be  undressed  or  naked,  according  to  the 
eastern  manner  of  expression.  The  king  of  Israel  was 
said  to  be  naked,  although  he  was  girded  with  a  linen 
ephod ;  and  among  the  Romans,  a  person  was  represent- 
ed as  naked  who  had  laid  aside  his  upper  garment :  Re* 
jecta  veste  superiore,^ 

The  girdle  is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  dress  of  an 
oriental :  it  has  various  uses ;  but  the  principal  one  is  to 
tuck  up  their  long  flowing  vestments,  that  they  may  not 
incommode  them  in  their  work,  or  on  a  journey.  The 
Jews,  according  to  some  writers,  wore  a  double  girdle,  one 
of  greater  breadth,  with  which  they  girded  their  tunic 
when  they  prepared  for  active  exertions:  the  other  they 
wore  under  their  shirt,  around  their  loins.  This  under 
girdle  they  reckon  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
heart,  and  the  less  honourable  parts  of  the  human  frame. 
«  Shaw's  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  40*. 
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The  tipper  girdle  wfts  max^me^  wwfeof  lecher,  th^  I9^ 
terifd  of  which  the  girdle  of  Joho  the  Baptist  was  iqude  ;T 
but  it  was  mote  commonly  fabricated  of  worsted,  oftei^ 
very  artfully  woven  into  a  vairiety  of  iSgures,  a^d  made 
to  fold  several  times  about  the  body ;  one  end  of  which 
being  doubled  baek«  and  sewn  along  the  edges,  serves 
them  for  a  purse,  agreeably  to  the  acceptation  of  ^i»v«  in 
the  Sci^Uires,  which  is  translated  purse  in  several  places 
of.  the  New  Testament.'  The  ancient  Bomans,  in  thifi, 
as  in  many  other  diings,  imitated  the  orientals ;  for  their 
soldiers,  and  probaldy  all  classes  of  the  ^tizens,  used  to 
earry  their  money  in  their  girdles.  Whence,  in  Horace, 
qui  xcnam  perdidHj  means  one  who  had  lost  his  purse ; 
and  ia  Aulus  Gellius,  €.  Gracch^^  i^  introduced,  saying, 
Those  gkdles  whkli  J  oanied  out  full  of  money  when  I 
wcmjt  fccHaQi  B<oq)^,  I  have  at  my  return  from  the  province 
brou^t  i^gm  empty/  The  Turks  mak^  a  further  use 
of  ihese  ^jidles,  by  fi^g  tbdr  knives  and  poniards  in 
Ihem ;  while  the  writers  and  secretaries  suq)end  in  them 
iheir  ink-horns ;  fi  custom  as  old  as  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
who  mentions  ^^  a  person  clothed  in  white  linen,  with  an 
ink^hom  upon  his  Icnns.*"^  That  part  of  the  ink-holder 
which  passes  between  the  girdle  and  the  tunic,  and  re- 
ceives their  peasis,  is  long  and  flat,;  but  the  vessel  for  the 
ink,  which  rests  i^n  the  ^i^d^,  is  square^  with  a  lid  to 
^lasp  over  it.** 

7  The  girdle  i^mong  the  Mahrattas  is  generally  made  of  strong  leather, 
aoyered  with  yelvet,  and  divided  into  small  compartments  contuning  their 
most  Taluable  papen  and  predous  jewels.  Forbes's  Orient*  Mem.  toL  ii, 
p.  6L  *  Matth.  z,  9 ;  imd  Mark  ri,  8. 

'  See  Burder  inloc  ^  Ezek.  ix,  ^. 

«  Shaw*8  Tray.  voL  i,  p.  410.  MaIcom*8  Hist,  of  Persia,  voL  ii,  p.  07^. 
Da  Tott*s  Mem.  yoL  ii,  p.118. 
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To  kooe  the  girdle  and  g^ve  it  to  another,  was  among 
the  orientals^  a  token  of  great  confidence  and  affection. 
Thus  to  ratify  the  covenant  which  Jonathan  made  with 
David,  and  to  express  (lis  cordial  regard  fqr  his  friend, 
among  other  things,  he  gave  him  his  ^dle.  A  ^dle 
curiously  and  richly  wrought  was  among  the  ancient  He- 
iM^ews,  a  mark  of  honour,  and  scxnetimes  bestowed  as  a 
t^eward  of  merit ;  for  this  was  the  recompense  which  Joab 
deckred^he  meant  to  bestow  <m  the  man  who  put  Absalom 
to  death  :  <^  Why  didst  thou  not  smite  him  there  to  the 
ground,  and  I  would  have  giveai  thee  tcai  shekels  of  nlver, 
and  a  girdle.^^^  The  reward  was  certainly  meamt  to  cor« 
respond  with  the  importance  of  the  service  which  he  ex- 
pected ium  to  perform,  andthedi^nity  of  hisown  statioa 
as  commander  in  chkf :  we  may,  ther^cnre,  suppose  it 
was  not  a  common  one  of  leader,  or  plain  worsted,  but 
-of  costly  materials  and  richly  adorned;  forpec^Jeof  rank 
mud  fashion  in  the  east,  wear  very  broad  girdles,  all  o[ 
fiilk,  and  superbly  ornamented  widi  gold  and  i^ver,  and 
po^eciotis  Btooss,  of  which  they  are  extremely  proud,  r&- 
gardii^  them  as  the  tokens  of  their  supeiior  station,  and 
the  proof  of  their  riches. 

Many  df  the  Arabian  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Bar- 
bary  wear  no  shirts,  but  go  almost  entirely  naked,  or  with 
only  a  <Aoth  cast  about  tiieir  boc£es,  or  a  kind  of  mantle/ 
It  is  Bot  improbaUe,  tliat  the  poorer  inhabkaitts  of  Judea 
^fnspe  ^lodied  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Arabs  tif 
^lose  eoiti£&ies  in  modem  times,  having  no  shirts,  bat 
<mly  a  sort  of  mantle  to  cotver  their  naked  bodies.  If  this 
be  just,  it  greatly  iUnstarates  the  promise  oi  Samson  to 

*  2  Sam.  xviii,  IL  •  P«cocke*8  Trav.  voL  i,  p.  IM. 

Egmont  and  Heyimni^s  Tray.  vol.  i,  p.  998. 
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give  his  companions  thirty  sheets,  or  as  it  is  mote  pro^ 
perly  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our  bibles,  thirty  shirts, 
if  they  could  discover  the  meaning  of  his  riddle.  It  cannot 
easily  be  imagined  they  were  wha(  we  call  sheets,  for  Sam- 
son  might  have  slmn  thirty  Philistines  near  Ashkelon,  and 
not  have  found  one  sheet ;  or  if  he  slew  them  who  were 
carrying  their  beds  with  them  on  their  travels,  as  they 
often  do  in  present  times,  the  slaughter  c^  fifteen  had  been 
sufficient,  for  in  the  east,  as  in  other  countries,  every  bed 
is  provided  with  two  sheets ;  but  he  slew  just  thirty ;  in 
order  to  obtain  thirty  sedinimor  shirts.  If  this  meaning 
of  the  term  be  admitted,  the  deed  of  Samson  must  have 
been  very  provoking  to  the  Philistines ;  for  since  only 
people  of  more  easy  circiunstances  wore  shirts,  they  were 
not  thirty  of  the  conmion  people,  that  he  slew,  but  thirty 
persons  of  figure  and  consequence.  The  same  word  is 
used  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  his  description  of  the  splen- 
did and  costly  dress  in  which  people  of  rank  and  fashion 
then  delighted,  rendered  in  our  translation  fine  linen ; 
which  seems  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were 
persons  of  rank  that  fell  by  the  hand  of  Samson  on  that 
occasion. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  these  sheets 
were  the  hykes  or  blankets  already  described,  which  are 
worn  by  persons  of  all  ranks  in  Asia.  Pococke,  who  gives 
a  description  of  this  vestment,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
it  is  wrapped  about  the  body,  which  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  account  of  it  in  a  preceding  section,  par- 
ticularly observed  that  the  young  people,  and  the  poorer 
sort  about  Faiume,  had  nothmg  on  whatever,  but  this 
blanket :  hence  it  is  probable,  that  the  young  man  was 
clothed  in  this  manner  who  followed  our  Saviour  when 
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ke  was  taken,  having  a  Unen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked 
body.  **  When  the  young  men,'*  who  came  to  apprehend 
Jesus,  '^  laid  hdd  oP  him,  ^'  he  left  the  Unen  cloth,  and 
fled  fiom  them  naked:''  but  thislai^age  by  no  means  re- 
quires us  to  suppose  that  he  was  absolutely  naked,  but  only 
that  he  chose  rather  to  quit  his  hyke  or  plaid,  than  run 
the  risk  of  being  made  «  pris(mar,  although  by  doing  so 
he  became  unduly  exposed.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
observations  formerly  made  on  the  hyke  and  tunic ;  and 
by  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  was  so  cold,  that  the 
servants  of  the  hi^  priest  were  <»impdled  to  kindle  a  fire 
in  the  midst  of  the  hall  to  warm  diemselves.  It  is  very 
improbable,  that  he  would  go  into  the  garden  on  such  a 
night  so  thinly  clothed ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
ke  was  so  poor,  that  this  linen  cloth  was  the  only,  article 
of  clothing  in  his  possession.  But  Mr.  Harmer,  imd  odier 
expositors,  considering  that  the  apostles  were  generally 
poor  men,  and  that  the  poor  in  those  countries  had  often 
no  odier  covering  than  this  blanket,  rather  suppose,  .that 
the  terrified  disciple  fled  away  in  a  state  of  absolute  nu- 
dity. But  if  it  was  the  apostle  Jdm,  where  was  he  fur. 
nished  with  clothes  to  appear  almost  immediately  aft^  in 
the  high  priest's  hall  ?  This  difficulty  Mr.  Harmer  en- 
deavours to  remove  by  suppo^g,  that  from  the  garden 
he  might  go  to  his  usual  place  of  resid^ce  in  the  .city^ 
and  clothe  himself  anew  before  he  went  to  the  palace.^ 

The  <»rientals  always  cast  their  mantle  or  cloak  over 
them  when  they  go  abroad ;  and  it  has  been  observed  al- 
ready/tbat  they  use  it  as  a  blanket  or.  coverlet  when  they 
go  to  sleep.  For  this  reason, .  although  Jehovah  permitted 
his  people  to  receive  the  upper  garments  of  their  neigh- 
^  Haimer*s  Obsenr.  vol.  Ir,  i>*  344,  &c. 
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)Miii)*  in  {>atwn/  b^eausii  he  could  do  iifftbout  dieiiik  during 
kbe  day ;  yet  he  commanded  them  in  expraM  terms,  .tdrei. 
btor^  m^  a  pledge  at  night,  because^  said  the  la^yei^^ 
•^  It  vas  his  covering  only,  the  taimeut  finr  his  skin,  wh^r^i 
ill  he  slept."* 

:  Their  legs,  it  has  been  afreadj  obserred,  were  generals 
iy  bore  i  but  some  of  tbon  wore  a  sort  of  buskins^  wfaidi 
'wem  laiced  about  ihe  anUe,  knd  reached  up  to  die  calf  of 
Ifae  leg.  Upon  their  feet  Aey  wore  sandals,  whidi  were 
merely  soles  fastened  with  straps,  made  iftt  first  of  raw 
hides,  but  afterwards  of  leather.  When  the  sandals  were 
taken  ofl^  the  strings  were  of  course  imtied,  whk^  it  was 
the  proper  business  of  servants  to  da  John  the  Baptist 
kUuded  to  this  menial  office,  when  he  announced  to  the 
iffitiltitades  Ae  ocnning  of  Christ :  f^  One  migfatie*  than  I 
'to«it^t^,>tbe  latehet  of  whose,  dioes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
\)nkK>s(d  f  that  IS,  I  aoit  not  worthy  to  do  the  meanest  of^ 
fice  about  tbe  Messiah*  When  the  sandals  were  untied^ 
the  feet  were  washed,  to  r^nove  the  impurities  which  this 
v^imper^t  contrivance  could  not  prevent,' and  anoint* 
^  mf^  oil  to  counti^^att  ^  hurtful  efiects  of  heat. . 

Shoes  were  also  in  use  among  the  natives  of  Asia ;  biit 
i^if  precise  ibtm  cannot  eanly  be  ascertained.  The  dif« 
feretiC0  between  the  kuidal  and  the  shoe  is  thus  stated  by 
die  Talmudists :  Shoes  were  of  more  delicate  use,  saandals 
were  fiaore  ordinary  and  fitter  Sov  service ;  a  shoe  was  <^ 
softer  Ikath^^  a  sandal  of  harder :  There  were  sandals  al- 
so whose  sole  or  lower  part  was  (^  wood,  the  upper  of  lea. 
Ijier ;  and  these  were  fast^ied  together  widi  nails.  Scmie 
sandals  also  were  made  c^  rushes,  or  of  the  bark  of  pafan 
trees,  and  they  were  all  open  both  ways,  so  that  one  might 
<  £xMt.  xzii,  SO. 
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fKithnludfoetetiberbefbivorbriiki^  Thdieof  aviok^ 
or  pur^  colour  were  niost  valued^  and  worn  bj  persons 
of  the  first  quality  and  distinction.** 

The  use  of  shoes  msy  be  traced  to  the  patriarchal  age; 
Abraham  protested  to  the  kii^  of  Sodom,  after  his  vict(»ry 
ov^Amrapbel  and  his  associates,  ^^  I  have  lifted  upmooe 
hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  most  high  God^  the  poesewor  of 
hearen  and  earth,  that  I  wiE  not  take  from  a  thready  even 
to  a  shoe  latdwt.''^  And  when  the  Lord  app^ar^  to 
Moses  m  the  bush,  be  commanded  him  to  put  off  hi$ 
jriioes  frcon  his  feet,  icnr  the  place  on  whidi  he  stood  wa* 
holy  ground>  In  imitation  of  this  memoraUe  example^ 
the  priests  officiated  in  the  temple  barefoot ;  and  all  the 
<mental%  under  the  guidance  of  tradition,  put  off  their 
shoes  when  dief  etit^  thdir  holy  places.  The  learned 
Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that.  Ae  Israelites  used  no  shoes 
in  Sgypt ;  but  being  to  take  a  long  journey,  thixni^  a 
rough  aud  baaiien  wilderness,  Qod  commanded  themt^ 
eat  the  passover  with  shoes  on  their  feet ;  and  those  vety 
dioes  which  they  put  on  at  that  festival,  when  they  were 
ready  to  march,  be  suffes'ed  not  t)o  decay  during  the  whole 
forty  yeax^  they  traversed  the  desert ;  and  to  increase  the 
miracle,  Grxoiius  adopts  the  idle  conceit  dF  some  Jewish 
writers,  diat  their  dotJies  enhrged  as  they  grew  up  to 
mMurity,  and  their  shoes  also  underwent  a  similar  en* 
largement.  This  was  not  impossible  with  Jehovah,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  clothes 
and  i^ioes  of  diose  that  died,  might  serve  th^  children 
when  they  grew  up ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  wonderful, 
without  SQch  an  addition,  that  thenr  clo(9ies  should  not 

»»  Hanner's  Observ.  vdL  iv,  p.  S02,  3S3. 
^Geikxiv,  23.  ,  iSii]d.iu,  5. 
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decay,  nor  their  shoes  wear,  nor  their  feet  swell,  by  tr»» 
▼elUng  over  hot  and  sandy  deserts  for  the  long  period  o£ 
forty  years. 

It  only  remains  to  be  observed,  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  no  covering  for  the  foot  can  exclude  the  dust  in 
those  parched  regions ;  and  by  consequence,  the  custom 
of  washing  and  anointing  the  feet,  which  is,  perhaps^  co-^ 
eval  with  the  existence  of  the  human  race,  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  sandals.  Whatever  covering  for  the 
foot  may  be  used,  Chardin  declares,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
wash  and  anoint  the  feet  after  a  journey.  It  is  also  the 
custom  every  where'among  the  Asiatics,  to  carry  a  staflF 
in  their  hand,  and  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  sweat  from 
their  face.  The  handkerchiefs  are  wrought  with  a  needle; 
and  to  embroider  and  adorn  them,  is  one  of  the  elegant 
amusements  of  the  other  sex.^. 

FersoAs  devoted  to  a  hfe  of  austerity,  commonly  wore 
a  dress  of  coarser  materials.  John  the  Baptist,  we  are 
told  in  the  sacred  volume,  was  clothed  in  a  garment  of 
camePs  hair,  with  a  broad  leathern  ^dle  about  his  loins. 
It  is  a  circumstance  wor#iy  of  notice,  that  the  finest  and 
most  elegant  shawls,  which  constitute  so  essential  a  part 
of  the  >  Turkish  dress,  and  are  worn  by  persons  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  life,  are  fabricated  of  camefs  hair.  ^  These 
unquestionably  belong  to  the  "  soft  raimenf  worn  by  the 
residents*in  the  palaces  of  eastern  kings.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  inspired  writer  intends^  by  the  remark  on  the 
dress  of  John,  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  meanness  of 
bis  attire.  <^  What  went  ye  out  f(»r  to  see?  a  man  clothed 
in  ^ft  riument  P  Behold,  they  that  are  in  kii^!*s  houses 
wear  soft  clothing ;''  but  the  garments  of  John  were  of  a 
^  Hamier'fl  Observ.  vol.  iv,  p.  386. 
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VBfy  different  kind.  It  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  apparent^ 
diat  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  where  John  spent 
his  days  before  he  entered  upon  his  ministry,  and  other 
diinly  settled  districts,  manufacttired  a  stuff,  in  colour 
and  texture  somewhat  resembling  our  coarse  hair-cloths, 
of  the  hair  which  fell  from  their  camels,  for  their  own  hn^ 
mediate  use,  of  which  the  raiment  of  that  venerable  pro- 
phet  consisted.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Tartars  of  mo-' 
dera  times,  work  up  their  camePs  hair  into  a  kinJd  of  felt, 
which  serves  as  a  covering  to  their  tents,  although  their 
way  of  life  is  the  very  rev€frse  of  easy  and  pompous.^  Like 
the  austere  herald  of  the  Saviour,  the  modem  dervishes 
wear  garinehts  of  the  same  texture,  which  they  too,  gird 
about  their  lions  with  great  leathern  girdles.™  Elijah, 
the  Tishbite,  seems  to  have  worn  a  habit  of  camePs  hair, 
equally  mean  and  coarse;  for  he  is  representied  in  our 
translation  as  a  "hairy  man,^  which  perhaps  ought  to  be 
referred  to  his  dress,  and  not  to  his  persicm.  A  garment 
of  hair-cloth  was,  in  those  times,  the  costume  of  a  prophet; 
and  was  assumed  occasionally  by  impostors,  to  enable  them 
with  greater  ease  and  success'to  deceive  their  credulous 
neighbours.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that 
the  prophets  shall  be  ashamed  every  one'of  his  vision,  when 
he  hath  prophecied ;  neither  shall  they  wear  a  rough,"  or 
hairy,  "  garment  to  deceive.'"'  The  prophet  Isaiah  was 
x:lothed  in  the  same  stuff,"  for  God  required  him  to  "  loose 
the  sackcloth  from  off "  his  "  loins."**  Sackcloth  of  hair 
was  deemed  a  badge  of  humilitation  and  self-denial ;  and 
was  probably,  for  this  reason,  selected  as  the  most  proper 
material  for  the  official  habiliments  of  an  ancient  pro- 

*  Baron  du  Tott's  Mem.  part  ii,  p.  60.  «»  Zech.  xiii,  4. 

**  Hftcmcr'fl  Obfierv*  voL  i?,  p.  4 1 6.  <»  Isa.  zk,  3, 
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phei*  Joel  acdordingly  comipanife  the  priests  and  Le^ 
vites;  ^^  Com^  lie  all  night,^  or  coBStantlj,  <^  in  sjurk; 
^lotb,  ye  numsters  of  my  God.'"^  In  rUusiod  to  die  sanid 
-mode  of  thinking,  it  is  said^  ^  the  sun  became  black  ai^ 
^a^cloth  of  bair.^^  And  Isaiah  declares  in  the  name  of 
Jkk  LcHrd,  ^^  I  clothe  the  heavens  with  blackness,  I  make 
jNU^cloth  their  oorenng.^'^  These  statements  throw  light 
j^  that  expressbh :  ^^  My  two  witnesses  shall  prophecy^ 
clothed  in  sackcloth  :^-**arrayed  in  the'  <^cial  dtess  of 
•ancient  prophets^  and  like  them  humble  and  self^nied, 
^Ut  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  and  fearkss 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  habit  <^  eastern  females  was  also  suited  to  their 
station ;  and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions^  i^peajred 
^n  drespe3  of  tbesamefadiion ;  only  a  married  woman  worfe 
fi  vett  upon  her  head^  in  token  of  subjection ;  and  a  widow 
bti  a  garment  which '  indicated  her  widowed  sAaie.  The 
^ughterl  of  .a  king,  and  ladies  of  high  rank,  wlio  were 
seir^na^  wore  a  garm^sit  of  many  colours^  reaching^  as  is 
I»uppo0eds  to  the  beeb  or  ankles,  with  long  sleeves  down 
to  tibe  w]ist$>  which  had  a  border  at  the  bottom,  and  a  fa- 
cing at  the  hands,  of  a  colour  dxfferoit  from  the  garment : 
U  was  likewise  embrmdcared  withflow^s,  which  in  ancient 
ti^Iea,  wa9  reQk<med  both  splendid  and  beautifuL  Before 
ihe  Jews  were  carried  captives  to  Babykm,  their  wives 
49^  daughters  bsd  arrived  at  the  greatest  degree  of  extra- 
vag£tnpe  in  dresa^  The  prophet  Isaiah  ^ves  a  long  list  of 
the  v0sCme&ts,  ti&nkets,  and  ornaments  in  use  among  the 
h^m  of  Israd^  m  that  remote  age ;  the  greater  p^  of 
.whkh)  it  m  extremdy  diffleult  to  describe.  A  common 
prostitute  among  the  Jews  was  known,  as  well  by  the 
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pec^Uiar  veftiite  sb^.  wore,  9A  by  hftving  up  Qovfjnng  uj^ 
Qa  l|er  lieid,  and  her  e^bronte  pantod  wUh  •tibbiitty 
which  dilated  t^  haic,  fuod  made  theej^a  look  Ua^k  wd 
beautifiiL  In  ilie  days  of  Jacob,  tho.budctt  feeijo^  t«l 
have  been  dLsltiiiguifhed  by  h^  veU»  aod  by  cWraftpiog  baiv 
self  in  some  peculiai^  mmnltr.;  for  iheae  are  die  ai<eiiik< 
atomieft  thatipduoed  Judak  to  oonsider  Taoiar  bis  dauglvi 
teFtiaJaw,  ay  n  wopoaa^af  Ibbchiiraotor :  ^^  She  pul  h» 
widQv^  gaianentt  oflf  fhm  ber^'  aiid  tovered  bier;wilh  4 
yesl^  and  yara{ipedfaei3aBlf;  ^  sat  in  ati^^Gyp^n|4a9e^  wbifih 
ia  by  tl\e  i^ay  to  TiiHnatb.''^  WbM  Jodah  aw.her^  )iq 
flnugfat  her!  to  ba  an  hvht^  bdqaiue  abe  had^^vacodbet^ 
fiM»«..  Ilinay  ]be  joatly  infc£iM  fitvD  thif  pasaage^  A^^ 
dest  women  did  noCdmistaiidy  k/jH  a  veil  iii  thbae  day 9^' 
Biebeeoa^  indeed,  put  jsi  veil  upon  Jiier  ^Suae.wben  abe  itet 
{aaac  in  die  Jeid :  Jbnt'  it  w»i  a.pact  of  jdie  Inarriiigo  ^aerfW 
BUihy  to  deltTidr  ;the  bride  covered  vith  4  Vett^  £roin.  hef4f 
to  fiiQt;  and/Bebecoa,  in  this  itisMmce  only  follomd  i|cm 
ealabliabed  euBtmndf  her  a3Niatry«*<  Had  it  been  iS^: 
pnu^tioeiQf  nbdeat  ivomto  in  that  ige  to  coyer  thm  |i^Qe%> 
in  the  pi^senceof  die  other  sex,  die  vQixl^  tot  ha^e  needed 
V»  y^  berarif  when  heir  future*  hiubaiiidiB^t  bbr  in  tbfe 
Qeld.  She  b«0»  to  bair^  ,kad:no<V€&l  'sth^n  Abr^bam'flb 
serrant  accoirtod  her  at  the  wdlrnor^forany.tliisigtblLlf 
oaa  be  disocn^r^^  was  Bid^l  veiled  At  heif^fatiittelrVifW! 
with  Jacd^. ;  6r  if.tfaey  did  at^pter  in.  veU^.tlmiepr^y^t^ 
i^ot  a  part  of  the  fac^  from  bdUg  siefen.  Tb^  pvaeti<>e^o£ 
^^eariosv^ila;  ^seqpV^t  the  marHag)^.  ooreuip^^  mmfn 
tberefom,  .be  i  r^rred  to  a  latet*. t^i^d*  ^d  >wii^.perbai>e( 
OQtSntJrixlaoed  tiU  after  the  bifise.^  seyqy^ ag^""  :  T^hee^f 
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observations  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  address  o{  AiA* 
melech  to  Sarah :  <<  Behold^  he  is  to  thee  a  cweiififf  of  the 
eyes,  unto  all  that  are  with  thee ;  and  with'  all  other!^^ 
Sarah,  you  have  not  been  used  to  weartbe  veil  constantly 
when  at  home,  as  a  person  of  your  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments should  do,  and  by  that  circumstance  we  were  tempt* 
ed ;  but  now  I  insist  that  you  wear  a  covering,  which,  by 
concealing  your  beautiful  countenance,  may  prevent  siidi 
denres;  and  henceforth  be  correct,  (as  the  word  may  be 
rendered,  that  is,  drcumepeet,}  and  do  not  shew  ybursdf ; 
or,  as  in  our  translation,  thus  she  was  corrected,  repracedf 
by  a  very  handsome  comphment  paid  to  her  beauty,  and 
a  very  handsome  present  paid  to  her  brother,  as  Abraham 
is  sarcastically  termed  by  Abimelech/ 

In  modern  times,  the  women  of  Sjrria  never  appear  in 
the  streets  without  their  veils.  These  are  of  two  kinds^ 
the  fiirragi  and  the  ccnnmon  Aleppo  veil ;  the  former  be- 
ing worn  by  some  of  the  Turkish  women  only,  the  latter 
indiscriminately  by  all.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  a  large 
doak,  with  long  strait  sleeves,  and  a  square  hood  hanging 
flat  on  the  back ;  it  is  sometimes  made  of  linen,  some- 
times of  shawl  or  doth.  This  veil  reaching  to  the  heels, 
conceals  the  whole  of  the  dress,  from  the  neck  downwards ; 
while  the  head  and  face  are  covered  by  a  large  white  hand- 
hercluef  over  the  head-dress  and  forehead,  and  a  smaller 
(me  tied  transversely  over  the  lower  part  of  theface,  hang« 
ingdownon  the  neck.  Many  of  the  Turkish  women, 
instead  of  the  smaller  handkerchirf,  use  a  long  piece  of 
black  crape  stiflened,  which,  slewing  a  little  from  the  fore- 
head, leaves  room  to  breathe  more  freely.  In  this  last 
way,  the  ladies  are  completely  disguised  ;  in  the  former^ 
7  GcD.  zxy  1«.    Taylor's  Cilmet,  toL  HL  >  Ibid* 
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the  eyes  and  nose  remaining  visible,  they  are  easily  known 
by  their  acquaintances. 

The  radid  is  a  species  of  veil,  which  Calmet  supposes 
is  worn  by  married  women,  as  a  token  of  their  submission 
and  dependance,  and  descends  low  down  on  the  person. 
To  lift  up  the  veil  of  a  virgin,  is  reckoned  a  gross  insult ; 
but  to  take  away  the  veil  of  a  married  woman,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  indignities  that  she  can  receive,  because  it 
deprives  her  of  the  badge  which  distinguishes  and  digni- 
fies her  in  that  character,  and  betokens  her  alliance  to  her 
husband,  and  her  interest  in  his  affections.  This  is  the 
reaison  why  the  spouse  so  feelingly  complains :  <^  They 
took  away  my  veil  (tti)  ftom  me.'^^  When  it  is  forcibly 
taken  away  by  the  husband,  it  is  eqmvalent  to  divorce, 
and  justly  reckoned  a  most  severe  calamity ;  therefcHre, 
God  threatened  to  take  awky  the  ornamental  dresses  <<  of 
die  daughters  of  Zion,^  including  the  radidkn,  the  low 
descending  veils :  "  In  that  day,  the  L^d  will  take  away 

the  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and 

the  fine  linen,  and  the  hoods,  and  the  vdls.^' 

The  ordinary  Aleppo  veil  is  a  linen  sheet,  large  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  habit  from  head  to  foot,  and  is  brought 
over  the  face  in  a  manner  to  conceal  all  buf  one  eye.* 
This  custom  is  alluded  to  by  the  bridegroom,  in  these 
words :  '*  Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart  with  one  of  thine 
eyes.**^  Thy  slightly  opened  veil,  my  consort,  suffers 
only  a  part  of  thy  fair  countenance  to  be  seen ;  yet  that 
small  part,  though  it  be  but  a  cheeek  or  an  eye,  ravidhes 
my  heart :  yea,  when  the  still  slenderer  opening  of  thy 
veil  suffers  but  a  single  link  of  thy  necklace  to  appear, 

7  SoDg  T,  7*  '  I>a.  iii,  18,  &c  ^  SoBg  it,  9. 

«  AuMd'fl  Hist  ToL  ii,  p.  78;  and  Buddngbte^  Tmt.  toL  i,  p.  78. 
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tbM  fifn^  Unk^Uritct9  my  kmdesk  r^^,  oh  4pQwpi<>f 
the  beauteous  neck  which  it  adorpa.''^ 

In  Barbary,  vrh^n  the  ladies  appear  i^  pubU(^  th^y  al- 
ways fold  themselves  up  eo  closely  in  tb^  hifi^B^  that 
^ven  without  their  v^la,  one  cani  diseoyer  very  little  <rf 
tbtir  fiujes.  Bat,  in  the  $^n)imcfI^  w0Qtbis»  wbw  they  t^ 
tire  to  theii!  couotify  fieats^  they  yA,lk  4t>sQml  itnth  )e^  q^ii;. 
t|oa  i  tluHigb  0VW  thep,  op  th^:  ^ppiioai^  of  a  otnuigi^t^ 
they  filwf^yB  drtip  their  veib,'  09  Bi^begc&i  did  <«x  the  ^pr 
fHroac^  of  IsafUJ.^  But,  although  th^  aiie  m  dh^ly  Mmpt 
P^  Upf  $li0  tljiofie  who  look  at  tham  etuum^t  even  "see  tmt 
hands,- 'StiU  less  their  face,  yet  it  is  reqkoQ(04  inde^mit  i^ 
a  man  to  fix  his  ^e's  .upon  them ;  ho  must  let  tiMW  pasp 
without  s^mix^  Kt  aU  to  obiseirve  tbep;  lyv. aU^sio^  t^ 
this  rigprpi^  custom.  Job  s^ys,  ^^  t.m^  ^^o^y&wit  ^it]^ 
ji\ine  eyes;'  >f  by  then  should  I  tbipk  uym  4  flwd  T  Whfli 
a kdy  of  diatinction,  say& Hanway^^  tilivyelsa^  bcHv»0bapk:^ 
^  i§  not  only  veiled,  but  has  generally  ii  ^rvKftt,  w||9 
ir^ns  or  rides  before  her,  to  cl^ar  the  way ;  and  fi^  such 
occasions,  the  men,  even  in  the  marke^plai^e^,  always  tuif^ 
their  backs  till  the  women  ar^  past,  it  being  thought  the 
highest  ill  manners  to  look  ^t  them.  .  A  liuiy  in  the  ^^ 
considers  her  setf  degraded  when  she  i^  exposed  to  tb^  ga^ 
ef  the  other  sex,  whieh  aocounta  fpr  the  copd^ct  of  .Vashti 
mrefq^ingtoobi^yrthecomimandof  th^king/  ^hcoridea^ 
pf  deoenfy,  on.  the  other- htfud,  iSorbidawtu^us^wctfnai^ 
to  lay  aside,  <ap  even  to  lift  vip.her  yipil,  \fk  t}je  presence  of 
^he  other  isex,  Sjbawho.  ventures  to  ^i$r<eg)E^rd  this  pr^r 
hibition,  inevitid^y  ruiiw  her  cbwacter.    From  thrt  v^ 

«  Taylbr'g'Calmet,  toI.  iii.    '  ^  Shaw's  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  412/  * 

•  Twin  pwrt  pi,  chap.  40,  vqI  i,  p.  13^. 

'  |*Qifa«6'«  Qiiwt^  Ifim^  Vill.  iu,  pt  I04>  «itf»  9m    . 
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la^nt  die  19  noled  aa  a  woman  oSesay  vir4Ue>  ftncl  her  act 
ia  rieg^irded  a$  a  signal  for  mti%ue.  Pitts  informs  us^  that 
in  Sarbary  the  courtezan  uppeairs  in  public  without  her, 
yeil ;  aad  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  the  bfyrlot  e]q)ofied  h«r- 
adf  in  the  same  hideoent  maibier :  ^^  So  she  eaUght  hkm^ 
^kissed  him,  wd  with  4m  impu4en4  Jbc0i'  a  face  ui^ 
dovered  and  j^am^ess,^*^  md  unto  hin>,  I  bavep^aee^ 
offsni^  with  niey  thia  day  ba¥e  I  peid  tny  i^we.''^ 

The  tastemienideft  wear  their  hmr,  whkh  die  pi:^E]bet 
^mphaikaUy  ttiif^  the  ^'  lastruviwf  of  their  prMk,""  vclry 
kmg^  aiiddrndedisitoagreatiHunberof  ir^s^  InBee^ 
bary,  the  ladies  lajl  affect  to  have  their  hour  hang  down  tci 
the  grbuuid,  wluieb,  a£ler  they  have  coUbcted  intaane  lock^ 
they  bind  and  jAmt  widi  ribbons  ;  a  pkce  o£  finery  which 
^apostle  jxmkB  witih  disapprobdtioa :  ^f  Whose  edim^ 
ing,  let  it  not.  be  that  ouifward  adomingof  pbtt^og  the 
hair,  and  of  wearaig  of  gold^  or  of  puttioagcsi  of  appareL^^ 
Not  that  he  condemns  in  absolute  terms,  all  x^gard  to 
neatness  and  elegance  in  dress  and  appearanoe,  but  only 
aa  undue  attention  to  these  things ;  im  meaning  plakily 
b :  ^  Whose  adorning,  let  it  not  chiefly  ea^m^  in  tihat 
ooiiward  adbrxdng  of  plaiting  the  hair,  but  rather  let  it 
be  the  hidden  man  of  tbe  heart,  in  thi^t  wbidi;  Is  not  cp^ 
rnptible,  even  the  ornamait  of  a  m^  and  <|uiel  spirit^ 
wlsdch  is  in  die  a^  of  €kKi>  of  great  price^^V  TJo^  wa^ 
in  which  the  apostle  uses  the  negative  particle  in  this  tod;. 
Is  a  decisive  proof  that  this  is  his  true  n^aning;  it  extenda 
to  every  member  ei  the  sentence ;  and  -  hy  oonsequente^ 

'  i 

»  ProY*  vii,  13, 14* 

"  Shaw^is  TraT*  vol.  i,  p.  412.— The  same  custom  preyails  in  Turkey ; 
young  girls  h&ve  their  hair,  finely  plaited,  ahnost  hanging  to  their  heti 
Lady  M.  W«.M«>ti«tt'S  Lett  voL  i,  p.  213.      .      .         U  Pet.  iii,  ?• 
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if  it  ptohibit  the  plaiting  of  hair,  it  equally  prohibits  the 
putting  on  of  apparel.  But  it  never  could  be  his  design 
to  forbid  ifimmen  to  wear  clothes,  or  to  be  decently  and 
neatly  dressed ;  therefore,  the  negative  must  have  only  a 
eomparative  sense,  instructing  us  in  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  attending  more  to  the  dispositions  of  the  mind, 
than  to  the  adorning  of  the  body.  And  as  one  inspired 
writer  cannot,  in  reality,  contradict  another,  the  command 
of  Paul  must  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  not  as  an  ab- 
solute, but  comparative  prohilntion :  ^'  In  like  manner, 
that'  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with 
shame-facedness  and  sdbriety,  not  with,^  or  according  to 
this  view,  rather  than  with  "  brcndered  hair,  or  gold,  or 
pearls,  or  costly  array .'^^  Where  nature  has  been  less 
liberal  in  its  ornaments,  the  defect  is  supplied  by  art, 
and  foreign  is  procured  to  be  interwoven  Vith  the  natu- 
ral  hair.  The  males,  on  the  contrary,  shave  all  the  hair 
of  their  heads,  excepting  one  lock ;  and  those  who  wear 
their  hair  are  stigmatized  as  effeminate.  The  apostle^s 
remark  on  this  subject,  corresponds  entirely  with  the  cus- 
torn  of  the  east,  as  well  as  with  the  original  design  of  the 
Creator :  "  Does  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that 
if  a  man  have  long  hair  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  ?  But  if 
a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her ;  for  her  hair 
is  given  her  for  a  covmng.*"^  The  men  in  the  east,  Char- 
din  observes,'  are  shaved ;  the  women  nourish  their  liair 
with  great  fbiKbess,  which  they  lengthoi  by  tresses,  and 
tufts  of  silk  down  to  the  heels.  But  this  distinction,  which 
the  inspired  apostle  pronounces  a  dictate  of  nature,  Mr. 
Harmer  thinks  was  not  uniformly  observed,  nor  perhaps 
always  regarded  as  of  so  much  importance ;  for  long  hair 
n  Tim.  ii,  9.  ^  1  Cor.  »,  14. 
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was  esteemed  a  beau^  in  Absalom ;  the  words  of  the  reu 
cord  are  :^  <<  And  when  he  jxdled  his  head,  (for  it  was  at 
every  yearns  end  that  he  polled  it ;  because  the  hair  was 
heavy  upon  him,  therefore  he  ^lled  it),  he  weighed  the 
hair  of  his  head  at  two  hundred  shekels  after  the  king^s 
wdtght.^*"  That  the  distinctum  was  not  uniformly  ob^ 
served,  cannot  be  denied ;  for  the  effeminate  in  all  ages 
refused  to  submit  to  it  But  it  will  not  follow,  that  it 
rose  into  greater  importance  under  the  pen  of  the  apostle ; 
rather,  it  was  in  the  eye  of  nature^s  Grod  of  sufficient  im- 
portance from  the  beginning,  to  merit  the  attention  of  his 
rational  creatures ;  but  it  had  been  long  forgotten,  par^. 
ticularly  among  the  heathen,  who  indulged,  before  their 
conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  in  every  sinful  pleasure, 
andineveryeffeminateandunmanlypractice.  Theapostle, 
therefore,  by  the  direction  of  the  Sjnrit,  interposed  his 
authority  to  restore  it  to  the  rank  it  was  intended  to  hold, 
amcmg  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life ;  and  to  its 
practical  utiUty  in  distinguidiing  between  the  sexes.  Mr. 
Harmer  is  incorrect  in  supposing,  that  the  inspired  his- 
torian mentions  the  length  and  weight  of  Absalom^s  hair 
with  commendation ;  he  describes  it,  on  the  contrary,  as 
the  instrument  of  his  pride  and  vanity ;  as  an  object  of 
general  adioiration  among  the  courtiers  and  people  of  fa- 
shion ;  and  perhaps  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  he  stole 
the  hearts  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay,  who,  less  fa- 
voured  by  nature,  might  be  proud  to  purchase  it  for  the 
purpose  of  interweaving  it  with  their  own.  So  proud  was 
*  that  worthless  person  of  his  golden  locks,  that  he  wore 
them  as  long  as  he  could  endure  their  weight ;  and  when  he 
did  poll  them,  at  certain  times,  his  vanity  prompted  him  to 
have  them  weighed,  that  it  might  be  seen  how  much  they 
I  Hnmet'n  Observ.  voL  W,  p.  326.  »  2  Sam.  xtv,  26. 
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ei^oelkiA  those  of  otliter  nien  ;*  and  the  njore  to  expoeeins 
puerile  extravagance,  the  w^^t  is  noted  id  the  Scriptures 
of  truth,  m  anKmutbg  to  "  two  hundred  ahekda^''  which, 
^titdttting  the  s^d  at  99$  grains,  Paris  wei^t^  is  equal 
to  a  £tt]e  more  than  two  Farb  pounds.  These  facts,  the 
Jbbtoritim  states  in  proof  of  Absalom^s  effieminaey^  and  to 
prepare  his  reader  for  adoring  the  retributive  justice  of 
jGod,  in  making  these  locks  in  which  he  gloried  so  miich, 
fiOi  for  which  he  was  so  greatly  admired  hf  the  giddy 
multitude,  the  instrument  of  his  destruction* 
I  Theaieistanee  of  art  was  often  called  in,  to  improve  and 
jeolarge  the  bounty  of  nature ;  and  various  medicaments 
were  eoaployed  to  render  the  hair  thicker  and  stronger, 
,to  fmevent  it  from  f aUiiug  off,  and  to  impirove  its  cokmr. 
jFi9r  this  pidrpose  it  was  wadied  with  nitie,  and  anointed 
;iVilb  an  ui^uent)  consisting  of  a  decoction  of  pardey^seed 
^n  wine,  to  which  &  laige  quanlaty  of  oil  was  added.  This 
pafactice  seems  to  have  been  quite  ccHnmon  in  Greece  and 
Italy ;  imd  indeed,  no  custom  was  more  ancbnt,  nor  mic»re 
generally  rec^ved.  It  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  Homer, 
in  bis  hymn  to  Vesta  : 

'^^  The  humid  oil  is  constantly  flowing  from  thy.tresses.* 
Among  the  Latin  poets,  Virgil  sings  of  \mt  dropping 
with  myxrh : 

Vibratos  calido  ferao,  myrrbaquemadentes."    JSa.  lib.  xii,  L 100. 

;And  Horace  adverts  to  the  same  custom  in  more  than  one 
passage :  .  * 

"  PitBsa  toil  balomis  oapillis 

Jamdudum  apud  me  est.'*  Book  iii,  Ode  29* 

^^  O  Maecenas,  there  has  been  a  long  while  for  you  in  my 
house,  some  roserflowers,  and  exjnressed  essence  for  your 
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ha&r«^  III  anoflicar  Ode^  eoagrattilatnig  his  fricbS  te  bb 
being  restored  to  him  alid  hie  ooujitry,  he  temitids  him 
that  he  had  often  -broken  the  day  with  him  in  drinking, 
hovmg  his  hiur  tihisuaig  with  the  Syrian  unguents  crowned 
with  flc^wers : 

«K  coroMiftUf  trftestei 

MilolwdHo  Sjfta  capffios.**  Book  ii,  Odei  7. 

I^hese  lines  also  fbmish  a  prool  of  no  in^onsidembk  force, 
that  die  aneient  Romans  received  die  custom  of  moindng 
their  locks  with  unguents  from  the  Syrians  ^  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Jews  learned  it  front  ^e  same  peo- 
ple, if  they  did  not  receive  it  ftom  thdr  common  ancestcnrs, 
fyr  the  Jews  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Syrian  family.  It 
is  certain  die  chosen  people  were^  at  ATery  remote  period, 
tmtMted  in  the  art  of  th^rsihing  and  beautifying  die  hair 
"With,  fragriint  cintmetits.  The  head  of  Aaron  was  «i(»Bt^ 
^  with  a  precious  <nl,  •eompiHinded  after  die  art  of  the 
apothecary  ;  and  in  proof  that  they  had  already  adopted 
the  practice,  the  congregation  were  prohibited,  under  p^in 
of  being  cut  off,  to  make  any  other  like  i^:,  after  the  com* 
position  t5f  it  A  The  tojsi  Psalmist  alludes  to  the  same 
custom  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm :  **  Thou  anointest  my 
head  widi  oil  \^  aad  in  his  prophetic  description  of  the 
Messias,  "  Thou  lorest  righteousness  and  hatest  imquity ; 
therefore  God  thy  God  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of 
Ig^adness  above  thy  feUows  ;^^  in  consequence  of  which, 
^  his  locks  aire  bushy  and  black  as  a  raven.*''  We  may 
Infer  from  the  direction  of  Solomon,  that  the  custom  had 
At  least  become  general  in  his  time  :  ^^  Let  thy  garments 
be  always  white,  and  let  thy  head  hck  no  okitaient.''^ 

Yellow  locks  were  held  in  high  estimation  among  the 
ef^tern  nations.     The  sentiments  of  the  Greeks  are  thus 
"ExoiLxxx,32,33,        «P8a.xl?,7.        'Songv,!!.       «E«d.ix,«» 
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attested  by  Homer:  ^^  Pallas  stood  behind,  and  seized  the 
son  of  Peleus  by  the  yellow  hair^'' 

Sm  y  §irJi9  l^/avhi  h  lu^m  lAi  nnXuMUfe        IL  lib.  i,  L  197*' 

But  this  colour  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
idea  of  youthful  beauty ;  for  when  he  describes  a  person 
in  the  full  maturity  of  age,  without  any  symptoms  of  de- 
cay, or  one  invested  with  awful  majesty,  he  adorns  him 
with  raven  locks  :  When  Jupiter  gives  his  assent,  he  nods 
with  his  black  eye-brows,  at  which  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  tremble : 

'H  mm  tumnn^n  iv  •^v#i  nttn  KfMMtfy.* 

This  idea  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  orientals ;  for, 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  immortal  vigour  and  glorious 
majesty  of  the  true  God,  the  redeemer  of  the  church,  are 
represented  under  the  same  figure :  ^^  His  locks  are  bueliy 
and  black  as  a  raven.^^  His  immaculate  purity  and  eter- 
nal duration  are  described  by  a  diffinrent  figure,  which  the 

'  See  abo  Odyne^,  lib.  zziii,  L  15& 

*  Ibid.  lib.  xvi,  1. 175.     A^^  h  f/uXmyxt**^*  yivir*. 
And  thus  0?id :    — —  <*  barbs  ooiiM»qiie 

Canide  ponta  nigrum  rapuere  ooloreQu"     Met  lib.  vii,  ▼.  288. 

<  Song  y,  11.— In  one  instance  where  the  black  cdour  could  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  symbol,  green,  which  is  often  a  convertible  term  for  young 
and  freih,  is  employed ;  <^  And  ibere  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  thnooe, 
in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald.**  Her.  i?,  3.  But  why  was  this  bow  whidi 
enclosed  the  throne  of  the  Bedeemer  of  an  emerald  green ;  or  why  did  this 
colour  predominate  ?  but  to  shew  that  it  shaO,  unlike  the  thrones  of  earthly 
kings,  endure  for  erer  with  unduninished  splendour,  immofable  stability,  and 
efer  new.ddights ;  that,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  terms,  <«  of  his  kingdom 
and  goremment  there  shall  be  no  end."  This  idea  receives  no  little  counte- 
nance from  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Hindoos  pourtmyed  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
drawn  by  seven  green  horses,  to  represent,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  perma- 
nence, and,  according  to  their  views,  the  immutabili^  of  his  rule,  l^urice's 
Indian  Antiq.  voL  ii,  p.  197*— The  words  of  the  spouse  may  refer  to  the  same 
ideas  of  permanence  and  happiness ;  <«  Also  our  bed  is  green."  Song  i,  16. 
Green  was  probably  the  imperial  colour  at  the  court  of  Solomon,  as  it  is  in 
some  cOQits  of  the  east  in  present  times. 
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classic  bards  of  Greece  and  Rome,  so  far  as  the' writer 
has  observed,  never  imaged,  for  of  these  attributes  they 
had  very  low  ideas  indeed,  and  by  consequence  were  at 
no  pains  to  express  them  by  apprc^riate  metaphors.  But 
the  sacred  writers,  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  en- 
tertaining high  and  awful  conceptions  of  the  divine  holi- 
ness and  unchangeable  duration,  invested  Jehovah  with 
hair  **  like  the  pure  wool."*  The  whole  description  of 
die  appearance,  and  providential  government  of  God,  is 
in  a  strain  of  sublimity,  which  leaves  at  an  infinite  distance 
below,  the  loftiest  flights  of  Homer'^s  muse :  "  I  beheld 
till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  ancient  of  days 
did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair 
of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool :  his  throne  was  like  the 
fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire.  A  fiery  stream 
issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him  ;  thousand  thou- 
sands  ministered  unto  him ;  aiul  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stood  before  him ;  the  judgment  was  set,  and 
the  books  were  opened."  In  the  same  style  of  awful  Buh- 
limity,  the  apostle  John  describes  the  mediatory  p^ec- 
tions  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour :  <^  His  head  and  his  hairs 
were  white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow."  ^  From  the  place 
which  the  hair  <^  the  bead  occupies  in  these  descriptions 
of  human  and  celestial  beauty,  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
the  very  hi^  value  put  upcm  it  by  the  people  of  the  east. 
It  is  indeed  one  of  the  mo$t  common  ornaments  which 
Homer  bestows  upon  his  countrymen  under  the  walls  of 
Troy ;  the  well-haired  Greeks  is  a  jdirase  continually  in 
his  mouth. 

After  the  hair  is  plaited  and  perfumed,  the  eastern  la- 
dies proceed  to.  dress  their  heads,  by  tying  above  the  lock 
«  Dan.  Ttt,  9.  "  Bev.  i,  14. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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into  \vJiieh  they  ^collect  it,  a  trkngulAr  pkbe  of  fit^^ 
ndotrteA  with  various  figures  in  i^eedle-woric.  This,  ainong 
persons  6l  better  fashion,  is  cov«iie'd  ^widbt  a  mrmah,  as 
Ih^  call  it,  whkh  k  ii^de  in  th^  ^m^  triai^ular  sktipe,  of 
tliin  fl^ble  plates  of  gold  of  silver,  <wrfiilly  cut  thitjugh, 
and^ftgr^vett  ih  imit^io^  <^  Iftce,  ^oid  ladight  therelbre  an^ 
Hwclir  to  (e^^d'intz^tv)  hashehamim,  the  moon-hke  omatAent 
teefttioiied  by  the  prophet  In  his  description  dP  the  toi- 
lette <i£  a  Jewi A  lady.*  A  haftdkercliicf  of  erape,  gauze^ 
%yk,  or  painted  finen,  bound  close  over  the  smrtnah,  and 
Ikfling  idter^v^rds  Carelessly  upon  the  favourite  lock  o^ 
hdir^  'dompletes  die  head^^iress  of  the  Moorish  ladies.' 
The  kerchief  is  adjusted  in  the  morning,  and  worn 
through  fhfe  whole  of  the  day :  in  this  l^i^ot  it  difiers 
from  the  veil,  whidii  Is  assumed  as  citen  as  they  go 
abroad)  and  laid  aside  when  they  return  h(»ne.  So  ele* 
gant  is  <t1iis  patt  of  ^dress  ki  the  esteem  of  the  orientals, 
thai;  it  te  "rnncA  by  f0tfi|les  ^f  every  ikge^  to  heighten  their 
p6Pd(»kal'diitfins,  In  Perma,  i^e  prophet  Eiiekiel  iitiEbrtns 
us^  fh^  keixshief  was  used  by  women  of  loose  chamcter, 
fbf  ^  purpose  of  seduction^  for  so  we  understand  that 
passige  in  hts  writings,  *^  Woe  to  the  women  that  sew 
pillows  to  an  arm  Wles,  and  make  kerchiefs  upon  the 
head  of  -every  stature  to  hufwt  souls."*  The  oriental  la-^ 
dies  dc&ighted  In  ii^mamentlng  their  dress  with  devices  at 
mnbroid^  and  needkjwork ;  bat  k  was  ohiely  about  the 
liedc  they  displayed  their  taste  and  ingetiuity.  1V>  such 
deoprations  the  sacrqd  writers  often  allude,  which  clearly 
shews  how  greatly  they  were  valued,  and  how  mudi  they 

^  Isiu  iu,  18. 

J  Shawns  Trav.  vol  i,  p.  412.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  Lett,  vol  i,  p.  214. 

*  Ezdc.  zi9, 16.    Taylor's  CfOmet,  vol.  Ui. 
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Wrcdrli  used  tiw  w^re  they  confined  to  the  female  seK ; 
iheyseemtohavebeeoequallyooV^led  by  the  nudes;  a«4 
H  garment  of  aeedfe-^ork  waS  freqilently  reserved,  as  th^ 
noot  acceptable  part  of  ike  tpoO^  for  tke  stcan  atid  rutb»> 
less  i^arrior:  The  mother  of  Sisera,  in  the  fcmdileadof 
iiMer  heart,  allotted  to  her  bob  the  robe  curiously  -wrought 
with  v«rid  odaurs  on  the  meek :  "  To  Sisera,  a  ptey  of 
j^yars  colours,  a  prey  of  dirers  oolours  of  needle^work,  of 
divers  cofeurs  of  needles-work  on  hath  sides,  meet  lor  tiba 
necks  of  them  ^at  take  the  spoiL"'^ 

When  these  (^pcratia&s  are  finished,  they  prooeed  to 
thige  t^  hair  and  edges  of  Hieix  eye-hds  vHth  Al  ka*hci, 
that  is,  the  powder  of  lead  ore.     This  singular  and  bti- 
imrddtts  operation  is  performed,  by  dipping  £rst  into  4!he 
|)owder  a  small  wooden  bo<Udn  of  Ae  thicknesscf  ti  quill, 
^id  then  drawixig  it  afterwards  tfarongh  the  eyeJidaovel* 
the  bafl  of  the  eye.    From  this  atatenent,  wehav^  a  lijrcSjr 
image  of  what  die  prophiet  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  *^  by 
tenting  ike  ejei^  ^not  bs  We  render  it  lAikfOwtingy  but) 
mA  (lid,)  lead  ore.    The  sooty  eofeur^  whksh  is  tlntscoiii- 
mnnicated  to  the  ojres,  iathouj^  to  add  a  wnndeirfiil 
^nacd^ulness  to  perscms  of  all  complexions.     The  priietice 
may  be  traded  to  a  t^ry  remote  period ;  for,  beddes  the 
instance  mention^  by  Jeifemiah,  we  £nd  in  the  passages 
where  dTezdbel  is  s^  to  have  pakited  her  face,  the  original 
wdids  nid«^  yM^:^  C9)£Mrr,  thiit  is,  ebe  justed  (or  setoff) 
ber  ey€S  with  the  powder  of  pouk,  cnc  lead  ore.^    The  pro- 
phet i^iseldel  alludes  to  ti|e  sajkie  practice  in  these  words^ 
(l^3^r  nbrra,)  cahailt  anaich,  "  Thou  hast  dressed  thine 
eyes  with  Alka-hol  -^  which  the  Septuagittt  render  g?»ff<^» 
miopxx^iii  <r», "  thou  hast  dressed  thine  eyes  with  stibium.'" 
*  Judg.  V)  SO.  t>  2  Kings  iz,  80. 
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They  interpret  the  yrard  ponk  m  the  same  manner ;  ni^dl 
in  our  version,  is  to  paint  the  face ;  whence  it  is  probable 
that  Pouk  and  Cahal^  or,  in  the  Arabic  form,  Alkahol, 
meant  the  same  thing ;  and  were  names  of  the  same  mine- 
ral which  the  modem  orientals  use  for  dressing  their  eye- 
lids. Dr.  Shaw  says  it  is  a  rich  lead  ore  pounded  into  an 
impalpable  powder,  that  imparted  a  jetty  blackness  to  the 
eye-lid,  and  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  eye  to  great  ad-  - 
vantage.  But,  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the  date  of  this 
custom,  we  must  ascend  to  an  age  long  anterior  to  those 
we  have  mentioned ;  for  Keren-happuc,  the  name  which 
Job  gave  to  his  youngest  daughter,  which  signifies  the 
horn  of  pouk,  or  lead  ore,  seems  to  relate  to  this  practice, 
which  was,  perhaps^  the  invention  of  a  still  remoter  period.^ 
This  method  of  tinging  the  eye-lids  a  jetty  black,  was 
imported  into  Egypt,  and  generally  adopted  by  the  inha- 
Utants ;  for,  among  other  curiosities  that  were  taken  out 
of  the  catacombs  at  Sahara  relating  to  the  Egyptian  wo- 
men.  Dr.  Shaw  had  the  opportunity  of  sedng  a  joint  of 
the  common  reed,  or  donaa^  which  contained  one  of  these 
bodkins,  and  an  ounce  or  more  of  this  powder,  agreeably 
to  the  fashions  and  practice  of  modem  times.  The  eu9. 
tom  was  also  received  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ; 
for,  according  to  Xenophon,  the  eye-lids  of  Astyages,  the 
grandfather  of  Cyrus,  imd  the  principal  persons  of  his 
court,  were  dressed  with  lead  ore  \^  and  both  Dibscorides 
and  Pliny  speak  of  the  power  of  stibium  in  dilating  the 
eyes  of  women.®   The  modem  Perdans  continue  the  jHtic. 

«  Shaw'i  Trav.  v<d.  i,  p.  413.    COaike's  Tn«r.  in  Palestine,  voL  ii,  chagu 
xu,p.388. 

^  Xen.  Curop.  lib.  i,  p.  19 ;  and  lib.  vi,  p.  463. 

«  Dioscor.  lib,  iii,  cap.  99 ;  and  Pliny,  lib.  xvriii,  cap.^  6. 
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iftce.  Strongly  tinging  their  eye  lashes  and  eye  lids  with  an- 
timony/ 

The  nose-jewel  is  another  ornament  peculiar  to  the  east, 
which  the  Jewish  females  were  accustomed  to  wear,  and 
of  which  the  Asiatic  ladies  are  extremely  fond.^  It  is 
mentioned  in  several  parts  of  Scripture ;  thus  the  prophet 
JBzekiel :  ^^  And  I  put  a  jewel  on  thy  forehead,^  or,  as  it 
should  have  been  raid^ed,  on  thy  nose.  This  ornament 
was  one  of  the  presents  whidi  the  servant  of  Abraham  gave 
to  Rebecca,  in  the  name  of  his  master :  "  I  put,"  said  he, 
*^  the  ear-ring  upon  her  face ;"  more  Uterally,  I  put  the 
ring  on  her  nose.  They  wore  ear-rings  beddes ;  for  the 
household  of  Jacob,  at  his  request,  when  they  were  preu 
paring  to  go  up  to  Bethel,  gave  him  all  the  ear-rings  which 
were  in  their  ears,  and  he  hid  tiiem  under  the  oak  which 
was  by  Shechem.^  The  difference  between  these  oma- 
mehts  is  clearly  stated  by  the  prophet :  ^^  I  put  a  jewel  on 
thy  nose,  and  ear-rings  in  thine  ears,"  The  nose-jewel, 
therefore^  was  different  from  the  ear-ring,  and  actually 
worn  by  the  females  as  an  ornament  in  the  east.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  who 
says,  '*  It  is  the  custom  in  almost  all  the  east,  for  the  wo- 
men to  wear  rings  in  their  noses,  in  the  left  nostril,  which 
is  bored  low  down  in  the  middle.  These  rings  are  of  gcdd, 
and  have  commonly  two  pearls  ^nd  one  ruby  between 
them,  placed  in  the  ring ;  I  never  saw  a  girl,  or  young 
woman  in  Arabia,  or  in  all  Persia,  who  did  not  wear  a 
ring  after  this  manner  in  her  nostril.*  Some  writers  con- 
tend, that  by  the  tlose-jewel,  we  are  to  understand  rings, 

'  Forbes's  Oiient  Mem.  vol.  i,  p.  263  ;  and  Morier's  Trav.  voL  i,  p.  61. 
.   I  Ibid.  p.  258.  ^  Genu  xuy,  4« 

^  Hanner*8  Observ.  vd.  iv»  p.  316-320. 
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whioh  women  atUched  to  their  forehead,  Md  let  ttem  faS 
down  upon  their  nose ;  but  Chardin,  who  certsdnly  was  d 
diligent  observer  of  eastern  customs^  no  where  saw  this 
frontal  ring  in  the  east,  but  every  where  the  ring  in  the 
nose.  His  testimony  is  supported  by  Dr.  Russel,  who 
describes  the  women  in  some  of  the  villages  about  Aleppo, 
and  all  the  Arabs  and  Chinganas  (a  sort  of  gyp^es),  as 
wearing  a  large  ring  of  silver  or  gold,  tlsrough  the  ex- 
ternal cartilage  of  their  right  nostril.  It  is  worn,  by  the 
testimony  of  Egmont,  in  the  same  manner  by  the  women 
of  Egypt.  The  diffa-ence  in  the  statements  of  these  trsU 
vellers  is  of  little  importance,  and  may  be  reconciled  by 
supposing,  what  is  not  improbable,  that  in  some  eastern 
eountries  they  wear  the  ring  in  the  left,  and  in  others  iq 
the  right  nostril ;  idl  agree  that  it  is  worn  in  the  nose,  and 
not  upon  the  forehead.  Some  remains  of  this  custom  have 
been  discovered  among  the  Indians  in  Nordi  America, 
ithere  Clark  and  Lewis,  in  their  travels  to  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri,  fdl  in  with  some  tribes  that  wore  a  kmg  ta« 
periilg  piece  of  dbell,  or  bead,  put  through  the  cartilage 
of  the  nose.^ 

-  Two  words  are  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  these  or* 
namental  rings,  tstd  and^^^sr ;  Mr.  Harmer  seems  to  think 
they  pn^perly  rignified  ear-rings ;  but  this  is  a  mistake ; 
the  sacred  writers  use  them  promiscuously  for  the  rings 
\foik  of  the  nose  and  of  the  ears.  That  writer,  however, 
k  probably  right  in  supposing  that  nezem  is  the  name  of  a 
much  smaller  ring  than  agH,  Chardin  observed  two  sorts 
of  rings  in  the  east ;  one  so  small  and  ebse  to  the  ear,  that 

^  ^iat  of  Akppo,  Td.  I,  p.  106.  EgmMit  and  Heymaa,  vol.  U,  p.  8du 
See  also  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  Hb.  xudii,  cap.  6.  Xenophon  CynqpiBd.  fib.  L 
Du  Tott'8  Mem.  vol.  i,  p.  192 ;  toA  Thevenofi  Tmv.  put  ii,  p.  94. 
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thssn  iaibo  ysiimty  belw^B  tb^ati ;  the  other  so  hx^  at 
toadmii  the  fore-fing^  between  it  and  the  oar;  Aeselast 
are  achH3be4  ^th  a  ruby  mid  n  pearl  on  each  side^  strtii^ 
on  the  rm^  The  circle  of  some  of  these  large  ear-rings 
is  sameiinies  tmr  inches  in  cUasGieter,  aod  almost  tvio  fiivi 
g^  ikkky  made  of  several  kinds  of  metals,  wood  and  honi^ 
oecordmg  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer*  The  remark  of  Char^ 
^Kn  is  certainly  just,  diat  nothiiig  con  be  more  disagree* 
able  to  the  eye»  of  those  that  are  unaiecastoined  to  the 
a^t ;  Jhr  tibese  pendants,  by  th^  wei^,  widen  so  fSh 
tremely  the  hole  of  the  ear,  that  one  ini^t  pat  in  two 
fingers,  and  i^retch  it  more  thsin  daoB  that  nerer  ^am  it 
iii^idd  imagme.  That  inteHigent  traveler  saw  some  of 
these  ear^ringi^  whh  %ures  upon  than,  and  strange  cha- 
racters, wfaadif  be  belicYed  weme  ta&mans  oar  ehamis  ^  but 
which  .were  probably  the  naiircs  and  sj^mfank  of  tbor  false 
gods.  We.  know  from  the  testimcsiy  of  Pbny  t^at.  rings 
with  the  images  of  thmr  gods  were  worn  by  the  Romaaf^ 
The  Indkuifi  say  they  are  preservatirea  agaiast  enchant* 
ment  $  upon  whidi  Chardim  bazarda  a  yiery  probaUe  coai. 
jecture,  that  the  eiM?-aings  of  Jaeob^s  family  w^?e  perhaps 
of  this  kind,  whidi  might  be  die  reasqapi  of  his  demmiding 
them,  that  he  mi^t  bmry  tfao^  undet  the  oak  before  they 
went  up  to  Bethel^ 

fiesides  those  ornamental  rings  in  11%  npse  and  the  ears^ 
they  woire  others  round  the  l^ga,  which  mi^de  a  tinkling 
as  they  Wei^t.  Thk  custoia  has  alsq  descended  to  tl^  pve. 
sent  timesr;  for  BauwQlf  met  with  a  number  of  Arabian 
woasieii  on  the  Euphrates,  whose  ankles  and  Wrists  were 
adorned  with  rings,  sometimes  a  good  many  together, 

i  ]^at.  Hkt.  lab»  xxxiii,  cap.  6k 

*■  Harmer's  Obaeiv.  yoL  iv,  p.  321,  322. 
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which  moving  up  and  down  as  they  walked,  made  a  great 
noise.'  Cbardin  attests  the  existence  of  the  same  custom 
in  Persia,  in  Arabia,  and  in  very  hot  countries,  where  they 
commonly  go  without  stockings,  but  ascribes  the  tinkling 
soimd  to  little  bells  fastened  to  those  rings.  In  the  East 
Indies  golden  bells  adorned  the  feet  and  ankles  of  the  la- 
dies from  the  earliest  times;  they  placed  them  in  the  flow- 
ing tressesof  their  hair ;  they  suspended  them  round  their 
necks  and  to  the  golden  rings  which  they  wore  on  their  fin« 
gers,  to  announce  their  superior  rank,  and  exact  the  ho- 
mage which  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  lower  or- 
ders  ;^  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  it  is  probable  the 
custom  was  introduced  into  the  other  countries  of  Asia.*^ 
The  Arabian  females  in  Palestine  and  Sjrria,  delight  in 
the  same  ornaments,  and  according  to  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  seem  to  clium  the  honour  of  leading  the  fa- 
shion. *^  Their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  long  blue  shift ; 
upon  their  heads  they  wear  two  handkerchiefs ;  one  as  a 
hood,  and  the  other  bound  over  it,  as  a  fillet  across  the 
temples.  Just  above  the  right  nostril  they  place  a  small 
button,  sometimes  studded  with  pearl,  a  piece  of  glass,  or 
any  other  gUttering  substance ;  this  is  fastened  by  a  plug 
thrust  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  Sometimes  they 
have  the  cartila^nous  separation  between  the  nostrils 
bored  for  a  ring  as  large  as  those  ordinarily  used  in  Eu* 
rope  for  hanging  curtains ;  and  this  pendant  in  the  upper 
lip  covers  the  mouth ;  so  that,  in  order  to  eat,  it  is  neces- 

'  Trav.  p.l57*    "^  Maurice's  Ind.  Aotiq.  voL  ii,  p.  339 ;  and  yol.  v,  p.lS9. 

»  Maurice'a  Hist  of  the  £att  Indies,  yoL  ii,  p.  38.  Forbet'a  Orient. 
Mem.  voL  i,  p.  263.  Buckingham's  Txav.  in  Palestine,  voL  i,  p.  79—- 
<*  Most  of  the  women,"  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  «<  that  we  saw  (at  Soor,  or 
Tyre),  wore  also  silver  bells,  or  other  appendages  of  piecious  metal,  sospen- 
ded  by  silken  cords  to  the  hair  of  the  head." 
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tsary  to  raise  it.  Their  faces,  hands,  and  arms  are  tat- 
tooed, and  covered  with  hideous  scars ;  their  eye-lashes 
and  eyes  being  always  painted,  or  rather  dirted  with  some 
dingy  black  or  blue  powder.  Their  lips  are  dyed  of  a  deep 
and  dusky  blue,  as  if  they  had  been  eating  blackberries. 
Their  teeth  are  jet  black ;  their  nails  and  fingers  brick 
red ;  their  wrists,  as  well  as  their  ankles,  are  laden  with 
large  metal  cinctures,  studded  with  sharp  pyramidal  knobs 
and  bits  of  glass.  Very  ponderous  rings  are  also  placed 
in  their  ears."® 

But  the  persons  of  the  Assyrian  ladies  are  elegantly 
clothed  and  scented  with  the  richest  oils  and  perfumes  ;P 
and  it  appears  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  the  Jew- 
ish females  did  not  jdeld  to  them  in  the  elegance  of  their 
dress,  the  beauty  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  fragrance 
of  their  essences.  So  pleasing  to  the  Redeemer  is  the  ex. 
ercise  of  divine  grace  in  the  heart  and  conduct  of  a  true 
behever :  "  How  much  better  is  thy  love  than  wine,  and 
the  smell  of  thine  ointments  than  all  spices  ?  The  smell 
of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon.'"^  When 
a  queen  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  king  of  Persia  instead 
of  Vashti,  the  virgins  collected  at  Susana,  the  capital, 
underwent  a  purification  of  twelve  months  duration,  to 
wit,  ^*  six  months  with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  six  months  with 
sweet  odours.*"'  The  general  use  of  such  precious  oils 
and  fragrant  perfumes  among  the  ancient  Romans,  par- 
ticularly among  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion,  may  be  infer- 
red from  these  words  of  Virgil : 

"  Ambrosiaeque  coins  diTinum  verdce  odofem 

S^veie :  pedes  vet tis  fluzit  ad  imos."  ^jc.  lib.  i,  L  403. 

•  Claike*t  Trav.  in  Palest  voL  ii,  chap,  siii,  p.  425, 426.  Bussd's  Hist, 
of  Aleppo,  ToL  i,  p.  111.  ^  Song  iv,  10,  U. 

P  Forbe8*9  OrienW  Mem.  voL  u,.  p.  22&  '  Esthes  ii,  12. 
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<«  from  her  head  the  ambrosial  loek^  bteathed  diVHie  Ira* 
grance ;  bar  robe  bun^  waving  down  to  the  ground.^  In 
the  remote  age  of  Homer,  the  Greeks  bad  already  leariA 
the  lavish  use  of  such  perfumes;  for  in  describing  Juno'^9 
dress,  be  represents  ber  pouring  ambrosia  and  other  per^ 
fUmas  all  over  her  body : 

jLfAt^m  II*  lib.  zu,  U  197*' 

Hence,  to  an  eastern  lady,  no  punisbment  could  be  more 
severe,  none  more  mortifying  to  her  delicacy,  tb^A  a  dis* 
eased  and  loathsome  habit  of  body,  instead  of  a  beautiful 
skin,  softened  and  made  agreeable  with  all  that  art  ccmld 
devise,  and  all  that  nature,  so  prodigal  in  those  countries 
of  nch  perfumes,  could  supply.  Such  was  the  pujUish; 
ment  whidi  Grod  threatened  to  send  upon  the  haughty 
daughters  of  Zion  in  the  days  of  Isaaah :  ^^  And  it  sb^U 
come  to  pass,  that  instead  of  perfume  there  shall  be  ill 
tavoiur ;  aikl  instead  of  a  girdle,  a  r^t;  and  instead  of  well 
set  hair,  baldness ;  and  instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  girding 
of  saokloth.;  and  a  sun^bumt  skin  instead  of  beauty.*^' 

The  description  whic^  Fietro  della  Valle  gives  of  bi/eT 
own  wife,  itn  Assyrian  lady,  bom  in  Mesopotamia,  and  ed\i^ 
cated  at  Bagdad,  whom  he  married  in  that  country,  'will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  pretty  distinct  idea  of  the  ajv 
pearance  and  ornaments  of  an  oriental  lady  in  full  dress^ 
^^  Her  eye-lashes,  which  are  long,  and  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  east,  dressed  with  stibium,  (as  we  often  read 
in  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Hebrew  women  of  old ;  and 
in  Xenophon  of  Astyages,  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  and 
the  Medes  of  that  line),  give  a  dw'k,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  majestic  shade  to  the  eyes.' 

'  The  nutiA,  lays  Hesiod,  anointed  with  fat  oil  feels  no  cold.    OpeKa  et 
Dies.  1.  SS^  Ma.  •  Isa. !»,  84.  »  Tnw.  vol;  i,  p.  17. 
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"  The  ornaments  of  gold,  and  of  jewels  for  the  head, 
for  the  neck,  for  the  arms,  for  the  legs,  and  for  the  feet, 
(for  they  wear  rings  even  on  their  toes),  are,  indeed,  un- 
like those  of  the  Turks^  carried  to  great  excess,  but  not 
of  great  value ;  for  in  Bagdad,  jewels  of  high  price  either 
are  not  to  be  had^  or  are  not  used  ;  and  thej  wear  aqc^ 
only  as  are  of  little  value,  as  turquoises,  small  rtdnes,  eme- 
ralds, carbuncles,  garnets,  pearls,  and  the  like.  My  spouse 
dresses  herself  with  all  of  them,  according  to  their  fashion  ; 
with  exception,  however,  of  certain  ugly  rings,  of  vciy 
large  size,  set  with  jewels,  which  in  truth,  very  absurdly, 
it  is  the  custom  to  wear  fastened  to  one  of  their  nostrils, 
like  buffaloes ;  an  andent  custom,  however,  in  the  east, 
which,  as  we  find  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrew  ladies,  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon."  These 
nose-rings,  in  compliance  to  me,  she  has  left  off;  but  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  prevail  with  her  coudn,  and  her 
sisters,  to  do  the  same ;  so  fond  are  they  of  an  old  custom, 
be  it  ever  so  absurd,  who  have  been  long  habituated  to  it.*'' 

Besides  the  rings,  chains,  and  bracelets  which  load  the 
ears,  the  neck,  and  the  arms  of  the  Syrian  ladies,  they 
wear  o^  their  head  a  hollow  silver  horn  which  rises  ob- 
liquely from  tbdir  forehead,  similar  in  shape  to  that  worn 
by  the  other  sex.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  very  an- 
cient custom  ;  for  in  the  song  of  Hannah,  when  she  pre- 
sented her  first  born,  Samuel,  at  the  temple,  she  exclaims, 
"  Mine  horn  is  exalted  in  the  Lobd.^^ 

*  Prov.  3U,  22.  '  Also  Buckingham's  Trav.  in  Palest  vol.  i,  p.  79. 

^  1  Sara,  ii,  1.  See  Buckingham's  Tiav.  voL  i,  p.  7a — The  Brotes 
women  of  the  town  of  Caypha  wear  a  horn  pobting  backwards  ftom  the 
crown  of  their  beads ;  but  the  Dresea  of  Mount  LebaiiOB  wear  a  similar 
horn  pointiiig  forwards.    Ibid.  yd.  it  p.  17^ 
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CHAP.  V. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF   8CBIPTUBE,   FBOM   THE   MEALS  AND 
PUBLIC  ENTEBTAINMENT8  OF  THE  EAST. 

Mvmimg  wieal^^Dkuter,mm^upper.^^EtUertaiHWteHt9  among  tkeJem^  aJUff 
«me  kindt  provided  at  tie  exptmte  of  one  man»~^Matenal8  of  their  enier» 
tainmentMy  atJurttpUuH  and  timplc^^Bread  of  wheat  Jlour»^^BarUy  bread 
tued  only  m  times  of  acarcity— -Barley  bread  firet  uted  by  men^^-Roaated 
their  grain  in  the  first  agee-^-Pounding  it  in  a  mortar-~-Cor%-mill9,'^ 
Grind  their  com  in  the  moming^^-mAceompanied  with  einging^'m^OvenB,'^ 
Small  pUUee  of  iron  %nd.^^The  hearik-^^SUme  pttdur^^SkaXUm  eartken 
vemeL-^aduoiCt  deeeription  of  an  eastern  oven.^Eastem  bready  how 
made»^-Public  bakehouses.— ^Burgle^  or  boiled  wheat,'— ^awick^  or  com 
parched  in  the  ear— Different  kinds  offueL-~Devices  to  spare  thefueL-m 
Flesh  of  sheep  and  oxen  used  for  fiod^^—Honey^'—Butter  and  honey.— m 
Hom^  in  the  coHik^.Shoulder  of  lamb.—~Providing  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.'mm.fVine^^Artificial  Ujfuors^m-Kept  in  earthen  jars^-^CoUing 
wines— Manner  of  inviting  guests  to  a  feast.— Tickets  if  admission,.-m 
Saluting  the  guests,— The  andent  Greeks  and  Romans  sat  at  metds.-.m 
Custom  of  reclining  afterwards  introduced,— Tables,  how  constructed,,— 
Their  beds  or  couches, — The  guests,  how  placed  at  table. — Washed  and 
aminied  ihenuelves  before  thty  went— .7Ae  Jews  washed  their  hands  and 
Jeet  before  dimntx^^'^fter  meals  thty  washed  them  again.'— Washing  the 
feet  generally  performed  by  women.— .Reckoned  a  mean  qffice, — Both  Jews 
and  heathens  commenced  their  feasts  with  prayers.— ^PvhUc  entertainments 
conducted  in  various  ways.-— Great  magnificence  displayed  in  their  public 
fiasts.'— Dress  worn  on  such  occasions.m^Precious  ointvMnts  used  at  enter' 
tamunents^—jOovemor  of  the  fuut.-mDrinking  wine  before  or  after  meat. 
—Oriental  banfuets  often  spread  on  the  green  grass,  under  the  shade  of  a 
trec^-Strangers  happening  to  pass  invited.^— Arabs  use  no  spoons.— The 
oriental  feast  enlivened  with  music  and  dancing— By  agreeable  conversa-. 
turn — By  asking  difficult  questwns.^~.Valedictory  mark  of  regard, — The 
g%ests  dismissed  with  costfy  presents,— A  pmt  of  what  remained  from  the 
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fuui  saU  to  rdationM  and  acynatnlaiim.— Tie  woma^JtaH  hjf  thtauehtef^ 
^^TkefragmtmU  eaten  up  by  tie  poor* 

In  Greece  and  other  countries,  they  had  their  nMnning 
meal,  consisting  of  bread  and  wine  unmixed  with  water ; 
but  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  morning  was  considered  in 
Israel  as  an  act  of  debauchery  ;  and  Solomon  pronounces 
a  woe  upon  the  land,  when  the  people  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  at  such  an  un. 
seasonable  time :  ^^  Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king 
is  a  child,  and  thy  princes  eat  in  the  mormng.^     The 
Jews  might,  perhaps,  take  a  slight  repast  like  the  Greeks, 
about  sun  rising,  although  this  is  very  uncertidn ;  but  they 
neither  sat  down  to  meat,  nor  drank  wine  till  after  the 
morning  sacrifice.     The  Syrians  of  the  present  day  break- 
&st  as  soon  as  they  get  up  in  the  morning,  on  a  variety 
of  solid  food  ;^  which  seems  to  indicate  a  change  in  the 
manners  of  the  country  in  this  instance.    They  dine  about 
eleven  o^clock  in  the  forenoon  in  winter,  and  rather  earlier 
in  summer ;  and  sup  about  five  o^clock  in  the  winter,  and 
SIX  in  the  summer.     Their  dinner  is  more  sparing  and 
short ;  their  sujqper  more  rich  and  magnificent.    Such  also 
was  the  mode  of  livings  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  frugal  and  temperate,  they  thought  it  suffix 
cient  to  take  a  moderate  and  hasty  breakfast ;  and  after 
the  business  and  labour  of  the  day  was  over,  refreshed 
themselves  with  a  plentiful  meal.^     In  many  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  supper  is  in  like  manner  mentioned 
as  the  principal  meal :  "  Herod  on  his  birth-day,  made 
a  supper  to  his  lords,  high  captains,  and  chief  estates  of 

•^  Russd't  Hist  of  Aleppo,  vd.  i,  p.  166, 176. 

^  Potter's  Antiq.  yol.  ii,  p.  353,    Adam's  Rom*  A;itiq.  p*  433. 
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Galilee ;  ''*^  and  in  the  parable,  a  certain  man  made  a  great 
teupper,  dnd  bade  many.^  When  Jesus  visited  Lazarus 
and  his  sisters,  on  his  way  to  the  passover,  "  they  made 
him  a  supper.*"® 

The  entertainments  among  the  Jews  appear  to  have 
been  all  of  one  kind,  provided  at  the  expense  of  one  man; 
we  have  no  instance  in  Scripture  of  the  t^etv^g  so  common 
among  Ae  Greeks ;  an  entertainment  made  at  the  com- 
T6on  charge  of  all  present,  in  which  every  man  contributed 
■his  proportion ;  if  the  supper  given  to  the  Saviour  by  his 
friends  in  Bethany  immediately  before  he  suffered,  may 
not  be  considered  as  one/  The  materials  of  which  the 
Jewish  ^itertainments  consisted,  were  at  first  plain  and 
sample ;  these  were  commonly  bread  and  milk,  and  fruits 
and  herbs.  Sparing  in  the  use  of  flesh,  like  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  east,  the  chosen  people  usually  satisfied  their 
hunger  with  bead,  and  quenched  their  thirst  in  the  nm^ 
mng  stream.  So  necessary  were  bread  and  water  to  their 
subsistence,  that  under  these  two  words,  they  compre- 
liended  every  species  of  food.  Their  bread  was  generally 
nuule  of  wheat  or  barley,  or  lentiles  and  beans.  Bread  of 
wheat  flour,  as  being  the  most  excellent,  was  preferred ; 
fnoiey  bread  was  u^ed  only  iniimes  dF  scarcity  and  dis- 
tress. Barley  bread  is  in  some  regions  of  Persia  common- 
ly tiBed  by  the  lower  <wrders.»  It  must  not  however  be 
Miilted,  that  in  making  bread,  barley  w»s  used  before 
«iiy  otb^  sort  of  corn ;  tot  it  is  reported,  says  Artemi- 
^do^rus^^  HhsHt  th»  was  the  firl^t  food  wMch  the  gods  inu 
painted  to  mankind ;  and  it  was^  according  to  Pliny,*  the 

'     «Mari£vi,21.  d  Luke  xMT^  x6.  •  John  xii,  2. 

'  Compare  Mat.  xxvi,  1,  and  Mark  xiv,  1,  with  John  xii,  2. 
t  Moriei's  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  984.    Btts,  p.  J5,  ^8. 
b  Lib.  i,  c&p.  71.  '  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xvHi,  cap.  18, 14, 18. 
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kAOBt  Mci^tit  Mtt  of  pToviskm.  But  in  more  4»vilii}ed  ^^;es, 
to  use  the  Vford^  d£  the  siuAe  audu»*,  barley  buead  came 
4to  be  the  food  of  beasts  only ;  yet  it  was  still  used  by  th^ 
poorer  sort,  who  were  not  able  to  furnish  their  tables  with 
ibett«:  provirions ;  and  in  the  Roman  camp,  as  Vegetius 
and  Livy  inform  us,  soldiers  who  had  been  guilty  <d  any 
oifen^se,  were  fed  with  barley,  iias^ead  of  bread  cora.^  An 
^examfde  of  this  punrshment  is  recorded  in  the  history  <£ 
the  second  Punic  war:-*The  cdiorts  that  lost  their  staiK 
dards,  had  an  allowance  erf  barley  asrigned  by  Marceilus.*' 
And  Augustus  Csesar  commonly  punished  the  cohorts 
which  gave  way  to  the  enemy,  by  a  decimation,  and  al- 
^omng  them  no  provision  but  barley.*  So  mean  and  con- 
^emptiMe,  in  the  estimation  of  the  numerous  and  well  ap- 
f>dinled  armies  of  Midian,  was  Gideon,  with  his  handldl 
of  un&scipKned  miMa ;  but  guided  by  the  wisdom,  and 
"SUppcNiied  by  the  poww  of  the  living  God,  he  inflieted  a 
deserted  and  exemplary  punishment  on  these  proud  op. 
"pressc^ns.  The  meagre  barley  cake  was  put  into  the  hand 
bf  Midian  by  the  Ood  of  armies,  as  a  punishment  for  di»u 
•obedieace  of  orders,  not  to  make  a  full  end  of  his  chosen 
-people.  *^  And  when  Gideon  was  come,  bdudd,  there 
"ww^  a  !man  tliat  told  a^eam  unto  his  fellow,  and  said,  Be^ 
hxAAy  I  dreamt  a  dream,  and  lo,  a  cake  of  barley  bread 
%ittiUed  into  the  host  of  Midkn,  and  came  unto  a  tent  and 
smote  it,  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it,  that  the  tent  lay 
-akm^.  And  his  feUow  answered  and  said,  Itiis  is  nothing 
^Ise  save  the  sword  of  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  a  man  ctf 
Ismel ;  for  into  his  hand  hath  Grod  ddKvered  Midian,  and 
1^  the  host."" 

J  De  Re  MUltari,  lib.  iii,  cap.  13.    Hist  lib.  xzyii«  cap*  13. 
*  Liv.  lib,  xxvu,  p.  13.  '        m  Judg.  vii,  13, 14. 

'  Suetodins,  eap.  &49  P*  ^^^  dedmatas  hordeo  pevlt. 
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In  the  first  ages,  they  parched  or  roasted  their  grain ; 
a  practice  which  the  people  of  Israel,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Scriptures,  long  continued ;  afterwards  they  pounded  it 
in  a  mortar,  to  which  Solomon  thus  alludes^  <^  Though 
thou  shouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheats  with 
a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him.^'' 
This  was  succeeded  by  mills,  rimilar  to  the  hand-mills 
formerly  used  in  this  country ;  of  which  there  were  two 
sorts :  the  first  w^re  large,  and^tumed  by  the  strength  oi 
horses  or  asses ;  the  second  were  smaller,  and  wrought 
by  men,  commonly  by  slaves  condemned  to  this  hard  la- 
bour, as  a  punishment  for  their  crimes.  Chardin  remarks 
in  his  manuscript,  that  the  persons  employed  are  gene- 
rally female  slaves,  who  are  least  regarded,  or  are  least 
fit  for  any  thing  else :  for  the  work  is  extremely  laborious, 
and  esteemed  the  lowest  employment  about  the  house. 
Most  of  their  com  is  ground  by  these  little  mills,  although 
they  sometimes  make  use  of  large  mills,  wrought  by  oxen 
or  camels.  Near  Ispahan,  and  some  of  the  other  great  cities 
of  Persia,  he  saw  water-mills ;  but  he  did  not  meet  with 
a  ungle  wind-mill  in  the  east.  Almost  every  family  grinds 
their  wheat  and  barley  at  home,  having  two  pcxrtable  mill- 
stones for  that  purpose;  of  which  the  uppermost  is  turned 
round  by  a  small  handle  of  wood  or  iron,  that  is  placed 
in  the  rim.^  When  this  stcme  is  large,  or  expeditk>n  is 
required,  a  second  person  is  called  in  to  assist ;  and  as  it 
is  usual  for  the  women  only  to  be  concerned  in  this  em- 
ployment, who  seat  themselves  over  against  each  other, 
with  the  millstone  between  them,  we  may  see  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  expression  in  the  declaration  of  Moses:  "  And 
all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the 
first-born  of  Pharaoh,  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even 

»  Prov.  xxTii,  22.  •  Vdncy'i  Truv.  yoL  ii,  p.  288. 
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unto  the  first-bom  of  the  maid-servant,  that  is  behind  the 
imll.^p  The  manner  in  which  the  hand-mills  are  wcnrked, 
is  well  described  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  travels :  '^  Scarcely 
had  we  reached  the  iqpartment  prepared  {or  our  reception, 
when  looking  ttcufn  the  window,  into  the  court-yard  be-> 
longing  to  the  house,  we  beheld  two  women  grinding  at 
the  null,  in  a  manner  most  forcibly  illustrating  the  say- 
ii;^  of  our  Saviour :  ^^  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at 
the  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left.^  They 
were  preparing  flour  to  make  our  bread,  as  it  is  always 
customary  in  the  country  when  strangers  arrive.  The  two 
women,  seated  upon  the  ground  opposite  to  each  other, 
held  between  them  two  round  flat  stones,  such  as  are  seen 
in  Lapland,  and  such  as  in  Scotland  are  called  querns. 
In  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone  was  a  cavity  for  pouring 
in  the  com ;  and  by  the  side  of  this,  an  upright  wooden 
handle  for  moving  the  stone.  As  this  operation  began, 
one  of  the  wcHnen  opposite  received  it  from  her  ccnnpa- 
nion,  who  pudied  it  towards  her,  who  again  sent  it  to  her 
companion ;  thus  communicatmg  a  rotatory  motion  to  the 
upper  stcme,  their  left  hands  being  all  the  while  employed 
in  sup|dying  fresh  com,  as  fast  as  the  bran  and  flour  es- 
caped fi?(Mn  the  sides  <d  the  machine.'"  ^ 

When  they  are  not  impelled,  as  in  this  instance,  to  pre- 
mature exertions  by  the  arrival  o{  strangers,  they  grind 
their  com  in  the  morning,  at  break  of  day ;  the  noise  of 
the  mill  is  then  to  be  heard  every  wher^ ;  and  is  often  so 
great  as  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  from  their 
slumbers;^  for  it  is  well  known  they  bake  tbeii;  bread  every 
day,  and  commonly  grind  their  com  as  it  is  wanted.    The 

I*  Ezod.  xi,  5.  1  Trav.  in  Paleftine^  voL  ii,  ch«  xiii,  p.  432. 

'  Odyssejr,  lib.  xx,  L  106-110. 
VOL.  III.  E 
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ttbise  of  the  ifiilldtom^  is  Iherefbi^,  With  greit  jprd)ii4ety, 
s^I^tied  by  Ihb  pix)jihet  aii  one  of  the  tokfenfe  <rf  a  populous 
litid  thriving  cotiiitry ;  *^  Moreover,  1  ^[\l  take  frmA  them 
the  videe  of  ttiitth,  atid  th^  Vcd^  of  j^ftdn^s^,  the  toice  of 
thi  hiid^grooitx  and  thfe  voice  of  the  brttJe,  the  i»e^nd  of 
ttiBstMles  An*  the  light  o^  h  candle,  aiid  their  ^hole  land 
shall  bi^  It  desolation.^'  The  morning  i^hdl  lio  more  be 
<^eered  with  the  joyful  sound  o^  the  mill,  nor  the?  shadow* 
df  evening  by  the  light  of  a  candle ;  the  morning  shall  be 
silent,  and  the  evening  dark  and  melancholy,  where  de- 
Isolatbn  reigns. 

?  ^*  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  mortiirtg,'^  says  Mt.  For- 
bes, **  in  dll  the  Hindoo  towns  and  villages,  the  hand  mills 
are  s^  Woi-k,  when  tlie  menials  and  widows  grind  mieal  foi* 
the  daily  ^consumption  of  tile  family :  T;*his  work  ii  alwayl^ 
peitoTiheA  by  wofetJen,  who  resume  their  task  «very  morh- 
ifig,  fejfeeiiflly  the  forlorn  HihdoO  widows,  divested  of 
eff^fy  dniatnelnt  and  \^ith  their  heads  ^Imved,  degraded  to 
iihnosft  a  Mate  of  bervltude.'^''  How  affecting,  then,  is  the 
feftB^tb  th^  daughter  of  Babylon  :  "  Cbnife  doWn,  and  sit 
Ih-  the  dust,  O  daughter  of  Babylon,  sit  on  the  ground  : 
there  is  no  throne,  O  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans;  for  thou 
shalt  no  more  be  called  tender  and  delicate.  Take  the 
niillstones,  and  grind  meal :  uncdver  thy  Idcks,  nikke  bare 
thfe  kg,  uncover  the  ihtgH,  pass  oHrer  the  rivers.*** 

The  custom  at  daily  grinding  their  com  for  the  fitmily, 
shews  the  prc^riety  of  the  law :  "  No  mail  stiall  take  the 
nether  or  the  upper  millstone  to  pledge,  for' he  taketh  a 
man's  life  to  pledge  ;'*'  because  if  he  take  either  the  upper 
or  the  nether  millstone,  he  deprives  him  of  his  daily  pro- 

'  Jcr.  icxv,  lO.    Harmer*s  Observ.  vol.  i,  p.  434. 
»  Forbes's  Orient  Mem.  vol.  i,  p.  210.  *  Isa.  xlvii,  1,  2. 
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visicMi)  wliieb  cantiot  be  prtpdred  -irithbiit  them,  and^  by 
canaeqUencb,  .^xposbs  him  md  all  hia  faouae  io  utter  de^ 
stracCiob.  That  completeaiidperpetiial  desoktkm  whidi^ 
by  the  just  aDdtnlentjof  heaven,  is  ere  long  to  overtake  the 
mystical  Bitbylon,  is.  clearly  sigmfied  by  the  -same  piiei 
cept:  «<  T{le  sound  of  the  millttpne  shkll  be  he&hlMd 
n^m  at  all  in  thee.'"''  The  meads  of  sobsistenc^l)  I^^ 
entirriy  destroyed,  d6.humaa*creature  shall  ever  oecopy 
the  ruined  bidiitatknis  tnore. 

In  the  book  of  Judges,  the  sacred  faistoriait  aUudes^ 
mth  characteristtc  accuracy,  to  several  circuinstalioes  im- 
plied in  that  eustom,  where  he  describes  thi^  fidl  of  Ab^ 
melech.  A  women  of  Thebea,  dcivcii  to  dedperition  hy 
bis^  fiirious  attack  oil  the  toWer,  started  up  £fom  the  mill 
at-wbichf  she  irasr  Ending,  seized  the  upper  iliillttbiR^ 
(bdinbi>)  apd  rusfait^  to  ttieitoip'  of.  the  gate,  cast  it  on 
bis  head,  and  ihtctuied  hi)»  skuU.  Thk  was  die  feat  of 
a  woman,  tdt  the  mill  is  worked  oofy  by  femaks:  ii^w!;4s 
dot  a  piece  of  a  millMbne^  but  the  rider,  the^  disiinguish*- 
ifig  name  of  the  upper  millstone,  whidi  Iftefally  rid^  isjpdn 
^he  other,  and  is  a  piece  or  division  of  the  mill :  k  was.  a 
gtone  eft  ^.  two  feet  bvood,^  and  therefdi^.  fully  siifBdbdnt, 
irhM  thrown  ftiom  such  a  height,  to  producie  the  eflfioct 
mentioned  in  the  narrativi^. 

'  It  dfeplays  also  the  vindictive  contempt  whbh  isug^ 
gm:ed  th^  punishment  of  Skmson,  the  captive  rulcnr  of 
i^ifkeV  1?he  Philistines^  with  barbalnius  cotituilielyy  i^tab. 
pelled  him  to  perJtorm  die  meailest  scrnce  of  a  iemak 
^ave ;  th^y  sent  him  io  grind  in  the  prisoti,^  but  not  tot 
himself  alone;  thid,  although  extremely  mortifyingio  the 
hero,  had  been  more  tcderable  ;  they  niade  him  griuder 

«  Rev.  xviii,  22.  »  Judge  xvi,  2U 
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for  the  prison,  while  the  vilest  malefaetor  was  permitied 
to  look  on  and  join  in  the  cruel  mockery  of  his  tormen- 
tors. Samson,  the  ruler  and  avenger  of  Israel,  labours, 
as  Isaiah  foretold  the  virgin  dai^hter  <^  Babylon  should 
labour :  <<  Come  down,  and  sit  in  [the  dust,  O  virgin, 
daughter  of  Babylon ;  there  is  no  throne,  (no  seat  for 
thee)  O  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans Take  the.  mill- 
stones and  grind  meal,^  Kut  not  with  the  wonted  song ; 
"  Sit  thou  silent,  and  get  thee  into  darkness,*"^  there  to 
conceal  thy  vexation  and  disgrace. 

The  females  engaged  in  this  operation,  endeavoured  to 
beguile  the  lingering  hours  of  toilsome  exertion  with  a 
song.  We  learn  from  an  expression  of  Aristophanes,  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus,  that  the  Grecian  maidens  accom- 
panied the  sound  of  the  millstones  with  their  voices,  r09 
^ma-ffurm  ctXKn  rt^  ttiti.  This  ciroomstance  imparts  an  ad* 
ditional  beauty  and  force  to  the  description  of  the  pro* 
phet :  The  light  of  a  candle  was  no  more  to  be  seen  in 
the  evening ;  the  sound  of  the  millstones,  the  indicatiot^ 
of  plenty ;  and  the  song  of  the  grinders,  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  joy  and  happiness,  were  no  more  to  be  heard 
at  the  dawn.*  The  grinding  of  ccwb  at  so  early  an  hour, 
throws  hght  on  a  passage  of  considerable  ob$curity :  *^Ajid 
the  sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite,  Rechab  and  Baanah, 
went  and  came  about  the  heat  of  the  day  to  the  house  of 
Ishbosheth,  who  lay  on  a  bed  at  noon ;  and  they  came 
thither  into  the  midst  of  the  bouse,  as  though  they  would 
have  fetched  wheat,  and  they  smote  him  \mdex  the  fifth 
rib ;  and  Rechab  and  Baanah  his  brother  escaped.*^^  It 
is  still  a  custom  in  the  east,  acoor^g  to  Dr.  Perry,*  to 

"*  Isa.  xl?ii,  1.     See  Taylor's  Calmet,  vol.  iii.  '2  Sam.  It,  7» 

*  Shaw's  Tray.  voL  i,  p.  416.  '  P.  43. 
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tillow  their  soldiers  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  with  other 
articles  of  provisions,  together  with  some  pay :  and  as  it 
was  the  custom  also  to  carry  their  com  to  the  mill  at  break 
of  day,  these  two  captains  very  naturally  went  to  the  pa- 
lace the  day  before,  to  fetch  wheat,  in  order  to  distribute 
4t  to  the  soldiers,  that  it  might  be  sent  to  the  mill  at  the 
accustomed  hour  in  the  morning.  The  princes  of  the  east, 
in  those  days,  as  the  history  of  David  shews,  lounged  in 
their  divan,  or  reposed  on  their  couch,  till  the  cool  of  the 
evening  began  to  advance.  Rechab  and  Baadah  there- 
fore, came  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  they  knew  that 
Ishbosheth  their  master  would  be  resting  on  his  bed ;  and 
as  it  was  necessary,  for  the  reason  just  given,  to  have  the 
com  the  day  before  it  was  needed,  thdir  coming  at  that 
time,  though  it  might  be  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  created 
ao  suspicion,  and  attracted  no  notice.*^ 

In  the  cities  and  villages  of  Barbary,  where  public 
ovens  are  established,  the  bread  is  usually  leavened;  but 
among  the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  as  soon  as  the  dough 
is  kneaded,  it  is  made  into  thin  cakes,  either  to  be  baked 
immediately  upon  the  coals,  or  else  in  a  shallow  earthen 
vessel  like  a  frying  pan,  called  Tajen.^  Such  were  the 
tmleavened  cdkes^  which  we  so  frequently  read  of  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  those  also  which  Sarah  made  quickly  upon  the 
hearth.^  These  last  are  about  an  inch  thick  ;  and  being 
eommonly  prepared  in  woody  countries,  are  used  all  along 
the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  from  the  Falus-Mseotis  to  the 
Caspian,  in  Chaldeaand  in  Mesopotamia,  except  in  towns.^ 
A  fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  and  when  the 

*  Hanuer's  Obs.  voL  i,  p.  433.  ^  Niebufar*8  Arabia,  voL  i,  p.  209. 

*^  Gen.  xviii,  6.    Shaw's  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  416. 
d  Ray's  Cidlectioii  of  Trav.  p.  U%  1 5a 
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bread  is  ready  for  baking,  a  comer  of  the  hearth  is  swept, 
the  bread  is  laid  upon  it,  and  covered  with  ashi^  and  em- 
bers ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  turn  it.®  Sometimes 
they  use  small  convex  plates  of  iron  :  which  are  most  com- 
mon in  Persia,  and  among  the  nomadic  tribes,  as  being 
the  easiest  way  of  baking,  and  done  with  the  least  ex. 
pense ;  for  the  bread  is  extremely'thin,  and  soon  prepared.^ 
The  oven  is  used  in  every  part  of  Asia ;  it  is  made  in  the 
ground,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  three  in  diameter,  well 
plastered  with  mortar.  When  it  is  hot,  they  place  the 
bread  (which  is  commonly  long,  and  not  thidcer  than  a 
finger)  against  the  sides ;  it  is  baked  in  a  moment.  Ovens, 
Chaidin  apprehends,  were  not  used  in  Canaan  m  the  pa- 
triarchal age ;  all  the  bread  of  that  time  was  baked  upon 
a  plate,  or  under  the  ashes ;  and'  he  suppoaes,  what  is 
nearly  self-evident,  that  the  cakes  which  Sarah  bilked  on 
the  hearth,  were  of  the  last  sort,  and  that  the  shew-bread 
was  ^f  the  same  kind.^  ^he  Aralbs  about  mount  Carmel 
use  a  great  stone  pit(^er,  in  which  they  kindle  a  fire ;  and 
when  it  is  heated,  they  mix  meid  and  water,  which  they 
apply  with  the  hollow  of  their  hands  to  the  outidde  of  the 
pitcher ;  and  this  extremely  soft  pa$te,  spreading  it'sc^,  is 
baked  in  an  instant.  The  heat  of  the  pitcher  having  dried 
up  all  the  moisture,  the  bread  comes  off  as  thin  as  our  wa- 
fers ;  and  the  operation  is  so  speedily  performed,  that  in 
a  Very  little  time  a  sufficient  quantity  ia  miide.'^  But  their 
best  sort  of  bread  they  bake,  either  by  heating  an  oven, 
or  a  large  pitcher  half  full  of  little  smooth  shining  flints, 
upon  which  they  lay  the  dough,  spread  out  in  the  form  of 

*  Rauwolff,  Descrip.  de  TArabie,  p.  46. 

'  Pooocke'  TniY*  voL  ii,  p.  96*  <  Harmer^s  Obs.  voL  i,  p.  416. 

^  D*Arvieux  Voy,  dans  la  Palest,  p.  193,  193.  - 
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a  thin  broad  cake.  Sometimes  they  m^  9  shallow  efu;tb^ 
vessel,  reaembling  a  frying-pan,  whid)  seems  to  be  lhi$ 
pan  mention^  by  Moses^  in  whi<^  the  meat-offering  was 
baked.'  This  vessel,  Dr.  Shaw  informs  u^  serye^  both 
£nr  baking  and  fcying ;  fox  the  bagKah  of  the  peoplb  of 
Badbary,  d^BuB  not  ffiuck  fedm  our  pancakes,  Qnly>  iiw 
stelid  of  nfbbing  the  pan  in  whkh  they  fry  them  wUh 
*  butter,  they  rub  it  ^1^  soap  ^  make  them  Uktt  o^  hotkey 
oomk  If  these  accounts  of  the  ^ab  stone  piti:)bery  thd 
pan,  and  thedron  hearth  or  oofif>er  {4^>  he^a^uded  tP} 
it  will  not  be  ^hfficult  to  undenstond  the  laws  of  Mpites  in 
the  second  eluipteri of.  LevHkusi  they  wiU  be  fo^fts^  to 
Imswef  perfbctiy:sreli.  |o:4be  descanpfionwhi^h  he-pv/os 
us  of  4;he.  diffiu^  i^a}[S.  of  po^paaring . the  nelitH9fGavi«gS« 
trhe  preo^ta  of  Moses  evidently  bear  a  pavticuliar  felsr 
tkintQ  the  meHiodsjof  preparing  bread^  used  by  A^m 
who  hvi^  in:tekit8,  althotq^^ey  weve  su^iaienJti  Ibpr;  tbf? 
diref^kkxa  of  his  people afler  tlneif  «^^lem^ti  i^  <:^#q^^9;i$ 
and  his  mentioning  cahesioX  briaad  bt^ked  m  th^.^epy  a|i4 
wafers  that  wefre  baked  on  the  dutside  pf  Xh^f^  p|tcbfSfS| 
in  the  foui^  v^se,  "with  b?ei^  baked  eta  aplftte^  fff^'vt 
a  pan,  in  the,fiEkh.aiid  sev^3l£h  v^ties;  ificlii^  M^.  I{^ 
mer  to  think,  the  people  irf  I«rad  {ireptu^ed  theil?  Vf\^Pr 
offerings  in  their'  tent^  whidi  t^ey  af t^^ards  pr^ei^t^ 
attfae^natbmd  Jallar|  jra&er  than  h)  the  ^^,of  t^  ^r 
bemacie,^        '    ;  :  '.,,/'- 

^fafse  pitchers,  wbich  the  modeiti  Ai^b^  use  (o^  Nd^* 
ing  cakes  of  bread  wi^n  d%em,  and  W4fer»  q|i  their  out* 
side,  are  not  the  only  {Portable  wens  in  the  e^,  Je^ 
rome,'  in  his  Comn^eptary  on  Lamentatiimis  d^^ibes  W 

*  Lev.  ii,  5.     Shaw's  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  410,  note. 
i  Harmerli  Qbw?.  y^  i,  p,  ^IS. 
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eastern  oven  as  a  round  vessel  of  brass,  whose  ^des  are 
blackened  by  the  surrounding  fire.  Such,  it  is  probable, 
were  the  ovens  mentioned  by  Moses,  and  used  in  the  east, 
long  hetare  the  age  in  which  he  flourished. 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  Journey  over  land  from  India, 
gives  an  account  of  an  eastern  oven,  equally  instructive 
and  amusing,  as  it  confirms  the  statements  of  ancient  tra- 
vellers, and  shews  the  surprising  expertness  of  the  Ara-  * 
bian  women  in  baking  their  bread.  ^^  They  have  a  small 
place  built  with  clay,  between  two  and  three  feet  high, 
having  a  hole  at  the  bottom  for  the  convenience  of  draw- 
ing out  the  ashes,  something  similar  to  a  lime-kiln.  The 
oven  (which  he  thinks  the  most  proper  name  for  this  place,) 
is  usuaUy  about  fifteen  inches  wide  at  top,  and  gradually 
widening  to  the  bottom.  It  is  l^ated  with  wood;  and 
when  sufficiently  hot,  and  perfectly  clear  from  the  smoke, 
having  nothing  but  clear  embers  at  the  bottom,  which 
Continue  to  reflect  great  heat,  they  prepare  the  dough  in 
a  large  bowl,  and  mould  the  cakes  to  the  desired  size  on 
a  board,  or  stone,  placed  near  the  oven.  After  they  have 
kneaded  the  cake  to  a  proper  consistence,  they  pat  it  a 
Ettle,  then  toss  it  about  with  great  dexterity  in  one  hand, 
till  it  is  as  thin  as  they  choose  to  make  it.  They  then 
wet  one  side  of  it  with  water,  at  the  same  time  wetting 
the  hand  and  arm  with  which  they  put  it  into  the  oven. 
The  side  of  the  cake  adheres  fast  to  the  side  of  the  oven, 
till  it  is  sufficiently  baked,  when,  if  not  paid  proper  at- 
tention to,  it  would  fall  down  among  the  embers.  If  they 
were  not  exceedingly  quick  at  this  work,  the  heat  of  the 
oven  would  bum  their  arms;  but  they  perform  it  with  such 
an  amazing  dexterity,  that  one  woman  will  continue  keep- 
^  Harmer'f  Obflenr.  vol.  i,  p.  419. 
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ing  three  or  four  cakes  in  the  oven  at  once,  till  she  has 
done  baking.  This  mode,  he  adds,  requires  not  half  the 
fuel  that  is  consumed  in  Europe.^^ 

In  this  way  Tamar  seems  to  have  prepared  the  cakes 
for  her  brother  Amnon :  ^^  She  took  flour  and  made 
dough,  and  kneaded  it  into  a  proper  ccmastence,  (vat- 
tilabeb)  md  tossed  it  about  in  her  hand ;  (vathebashel) 
and  dressed  or  baked  the  cakes  in  his  sight.^  Nor  should 
it  appear  strange  that  a  king^s  daughter  in  the  reign  of 
David,  was  employed  in  this  menial  service ;  for  Dr.  Rus- 
sel  says,  the  eastern  ladies  often  prepare  cakes  and  other 
things  in  their  own  apartments ;  and  some  few  particular 
dishes  are  cooked  by  themselves,  but  not  in  their  apart- 
ments ;  on  such  occasions  they  go  to  some  room  near  the 
kitchen.^  The  eastern  bread  is  made  in  small,  thin,  moist 
cakes:  it  must  be  eaten  new,  and  is  unfit  for  use  when  kept 
longer  than  a  day.  Both  Russel  and  Rauwolf,  however, 
mention  several  kinds  of  bread  and  cakes ;  some  which  are 
done  with  yolks  of  eggs ;  some  which  are  mixed  with  cor- 
iander and  other  seeds ;  and  some  which  are  strewed  with 
them ;  and  Pitts  describes  a  kind  a£  biscuits,  whidi  the 
Mahometan  pilgrims  carry  firom  Egypt  to  Mecca,  and 
back  again,  perfectly  fresh  and  good.* 

The  holy  Scriptures  accord  with  the  narratives  of  mo- 
dern travellers,  in  representing  the  oriental  loaves  as  very 
small,  three  of  them  being  required  for  the  repast  of  a 
single  person :  "  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and 
shall  go  unto  him  at  mi^ght,  and  say  unto  him,  friend, 
lend  me  three  loaves :  for  a  friend  of  mine  in  his  journey 
is  come  to  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  set  before  him  ?''*"  It 
appears  also  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  and  particu- 

^  P.  60.  ^  Harmet's  Obs.  vol.  i,  p.  425,  note  by  the  editor. 

1  Eu8Bd*s  Hist,  of  AleppO)  vol  t,  p.  116  |  and  Ray'f  Tiav.  p.  95. 
'^  Luke  zi,  5,  6. 
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larly  bom  his  entertainii^  the  three  angdi^,  that  they  werp 
generally  eaten  new,  and  baked  as  they  were  needed." 
Sometimes,  however,  they  were  made  t^keep  several  daya^; 
for  the  shew  l»read  might  be  eaten  after  it  bad  9tpqd  a 
week  b^re  the  Lord.  The  pr^tcffice  of  the  Qibeotiite^ 
that  tb^  bread  had  become  mou]dy  from  4be  length  o{ 
the  road,  although  it  was  4aken  fre^h  from  th$»  ovei^  >^b^?i 
they  left  home,  proves,  that  bread  for  a  jo[umey  was  n^ad^ 
to  keep  a  considerable  time.  I4  ^v^y  one  of  these  minu:^ 
circumstances,  the  sacred  volqn^  perfectly  cprreqppn^s 
with  the  statements  of  modern  travellpr^. 

Onei  q)ecies  of  bqread  used  in  ancient  Pal^stiqe,  bears  th^ 
name  of  nekoudim,  in  th^  history  pf  the  kings,  abput  the 
meamng  of  which,  some  diver0ity  of  opinion  prevails.  The 
word  occurs  in  the  instructions  wbiph  ^eroboain  gave  to  hb 
wife,  arid  is  rendered  caraAneJs  in  ftur  traiislationt  "  And 
Jeroboam  said  to  his  wife,  .  -  » t$lsje  with  th^e  ten  loave^, 
and  (tpnpd)  cracknels,  i^id  a  cruise  of  honey,  and  go  tp 
him  ;  be  shall  tell  thee  what  shall  become  of  t^e  child.^ 
Buxtocf  suppose^,  tbi^t  tbe  original  term  signifies  biscuits, 
either  because  they  w^te  fonped  into  littJ^  buttons,^  or  h^^ 
csause  they  war^  pricked  full  of  holes  in  a  pi^cular  maAner. 
The  last  idea  was  adopted  by  our  traqslfUprs ;  for  cts^ 
nels  are  a  sort  of  bread  which  is  full  of  holes,  and  formed 
into  a  flourish  of  lattice  work.  But  the  word  i»  derived 
from  a  partidple,  whiph  no  where  i^gaififs  pi<^ced  with 
holes,  or  formed  into  net  work,  bpt  i^>otted  or  speckled. 
It  is  accordingly  used  by  Moses,  to  signify  those  cattle  in 
the  flocks  of  Laban,  which  were  marked  with  E^ts.**  In 
the  book  of  Joshua,  it  denotes  those  mouldy  spots  on  the 
bread  of  the  Gibecmites,  which  they  pretended  thelengt}i 
of  their  journey  had  occasioned-^     In  the  feminine  gen- 

"  This  ia  still  the  cuitom  among  the  AfalHan  sb^^^ids.  Bttckingham's 
Trav.  voL  ii,  p.  244, 246, 251.        «  Gen.  xxxm,  32, 33,        p  Jo9h»  ix,  12. 
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der,  it  denotes  studs  or  spots  c(  silver ;  and  is  rendered 
in  the  Septoagint,  ;ivf6«T«v ;  and  by  the  Vulgate,  vensiim*- 
latas,  inlaid.'^  The  idea  of  Mr.  Harmer  is,  tberefoi^,  to 
be  pretbrred,  that  it  denotes  cakes  or  loc^ves  ^eved,  and 
by  consequence  spotted  with  coriander  and  other  seeds ; 
a  sort  of  l^ead  which  is  still  qniCe  commcm  in  Syria,  and 
many  other  countries  of  the  east.' 

In  pimitive  dmes,  an  oven  was  designed  only  to  serve 
a  single  fkmily,  and  ta  bake  for  th^n  no  more  than  the 
bread  of  cme  day  ;  a  custom  which  still  continues  in  some 
pilules  of  the  east ;  l»it  the  increase  of  population^  in  thp 
^itiiss^  h^her  d^rees  oS  refinement,  or  oth^r  causes  in  th^ 
progress  of  time,  suggested  the  establishment  of  public 
bakehouses.  They  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Judea  long  before  the  captivity;  for  the  proph^  J^^smiah 
Speaks  oi  ^^  the  baker^  street,^  in  die  imost  fa*»»KAr  mai^ 
ner,  as  a  place  wdl  known.*  This,  however,  might  be 
only  a  temporary  estabiiabment,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  soldiers  assembled  from  other  places,  to  defSend  Jero- 
salem.  If  they  received  a  dafly  allowance  of  bread,  as  is 
the  practiiie  stiU  in  some  eastei^n  countries,  from  the  royid 
bakehouses,  the  order  of  the  king  to  ^e  the  prt^Ji^ 
daily  a  piece  of  bread,  out  of  the  street  where  they  were 
erected,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  defenders  of  the  city, 
was  perfectly  natural.  The  custom  alluded  to,  stiU  main- 
tains its  ground  at  Alters,  where  the  unmarried  sol^jiers 
receive  every  day  from  the  public  bakehouses,  a  certain 
number  of  loaves.*  Pitts  indeed  asserts,  that  the  Alge- 
rines  have  public  bakehouses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
whole  city."     The  women  prepare  their  dough  at  home, 

<!  Song  i,  1 1.  0  Jer.  xxxvu,  21.  ^  Sbaw's  Trtv.  voL  i,  p.  454. 

»  Observ.  vol.  i,  p.  422,  423.  «  P.  66. 
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and  the  bakers  send  their  boys  about  the  streets,  to  give 
notice  of  their  being  ready  to  receive  and  carry  it  to  the 
bakehouses.  They  bake  their  cakes  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  and  give  the  boy  who  brings  the  bread  home, 
a  piece  or  little  cake  for  the  baking,  which  is  sold  by  the 
baker.^  Small  as  the  eastern  loaves  are,  it  appears  from 
this  account,  that  they  give  a  piece  of  one  only  to  the 
baker,  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble.  This  will  perhaps 
illustrate  EzekiePs  account  (^  the  false  prophets,  receiv- 
ing pieces  of  bread  by  way  of  gratuities :  "  And  will  ye 
pollute  me  among  my  people,  for  handfuls  of  barley,  and 
pieces  of  bread  P''^  These  are  compensations  still  used 
in  the  east,  but  of  the  meanest  kind,  and  for  services  of 
the  lowest  sort. 

They  have  other  ways  of  preparing  their  com  for  food, 
besides  making  it  into  bread.  Burgle  is  very  commonly 
used  among  the  Christians  of  Aleppo ;  which  is  wheat 
boil^,  then  bruised  in  a  mill  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the 
husk,  after  which  it  is  dried,  and  laid  up  for  use.  The 
drying  of  burgle,  though  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  a 
modem  operation,  seems  to  throw  Ught  on  a  remarkable 
passage  in  the  history  of  David ;  the  concealment  of  his 
two  spies  in  a  well  whose  mouth  was  covered  with  com. 
The  custom  of  exposing  corn  in  this  way,  must  have 
been  very  common  in  Judea,  else  it  had  rather  excited 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  pursuers,  than  diverted  their 
attention  from  the  spot  where  the  spies  were  concealed. 
That  the  well^s  mouth  was  covered  on  that  occasion  with 


^  The  chief  baker  among  the  Persians  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Mirza,  or  lord ;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Fharaoh^ii  chief  baker 
was  a  person  of  equal  dignity.     Morier's  Trav.  voL  i,  p.  103. 

^Ezek.  ziii,  19. 
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buirgle  or  boiled  wheat,  is  exceedingly  probable ;  for  Dr. 
Russel  observes,^  that  in  preparing  it  after  it  has  be^i 
softened  in  warm  water,  it  is  commonly  laid  out  in  the 
court-yard  to  dry.  It  could  not  be  flour  or  meal ;  for  they 
grind  it  only  in  small  quantities,  and  as  they  want  it,  and 
never  are  known  to  expose  it  in  this  way.  Bishop  Pa^ 
trick  supposes  it  was  com  newly  thrashed  out,  she  pre- 
tended to  dry  ;  but  if  this  was  practised  at  all,  of  which 
we  have  no  evidence,  it  was  by  no  means  common,  and 
therefore  calculated  ratl^r  to  betray,  than  to  conceal  the 
spies.  Besides,  the  same  word  is  used  to  ^gnify  com 
beaten  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle,^  not  on  the  bam  floor 
with  a  thrashing  instrument;  now  burgle  is  actually  poun* 
ded  in  thb  manner.  It  was  therefore  burgle  or  boiled 
wheat,  which  d'Arvieux  expressly  says  is  dried  in  the  sun; 
adding  that,  they  prepare  a  whole  yearns  provision  of  it  at 
(Hice.  Wheat  and  barley  were  prepared  in  the  same  way 
by  the  anciaat  Romans ;  which  renders  it  very  probablci 
that  the  custcmi  was  universal  amoi^  the  civilized  nations 
of  antiquity.^  This  is  the  reascm  that  neither  the  expo- 
sure of  the  com,  nor  the  large  quantity,  produced  the 
least  suspicion;  every  circumstfince  accorded  with  th^ 
public  usage  of  the  country,  and  by  consequence,  the  pre-^ 
paraticm  of  this  spedel^  of  food  is  as  ancient  as  the  daya 
ofDavid.' 

Sawick  is  a  different  preparatkm,  and  omsists  of  com 
parched  in  the  ear ;  it  »»  made,  as  well  of  badey  and  rice, 
as  of  wheat.  It  is  iievet.  called  in  the  inspired  vplum^ 
parched  flour  or  meal,  but  always  parched  corn ;  and 

'^  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  117.  See  also  Dr.  Clarke's  note,  Harmer^s  Obsery. 
vol.  i,  p.  473.  *  Prov.  xxvil,  22. 

y  Plio.  Nat  Hist  lib.  zviu,  c  14.         '  See  Haimer's  Obs.  voL  i,  p.  468. 
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oolisequetitly^  seems  to  renain  aftdr  the  roastiBg^  ahd  -to 
be^iiten  in  th(fe  et^eot  com.  Infon&ttnkOonoi  ihik  idai^ 
we  i<Mty- quote  a  fattt  stated  by-  Hasaetquat,  that  in  jour« 
neying  fnonsi  Acre  ta  Sidoti,  he  saw  a  shepherd  eatmg:  his 
ditttter^  (ionsisthig  of  hal£ripeea]s.of  wfacatiibasted^  whsbh 
hi  eat,  says  the  traveller,  with  as  good  an  appetite  as^ 
Tufk  doe&  Im  pillaw.  The  same  kind  of  food,  ha  siiys, 
i^  Much  used  in  Egypt  by  the  poor ;  tjiey  roast  the  batA 
ctf  Tuvkirii  wheat  or  millet;  but  it  is  in  his  aecoont  far 
inferior  to  bt^ead.*  Dr.  Shaw  is  of  a  diffa*ent  opinion ; 
he  supposes  th^  kah,  oi  parched  com  of  the  Seriptnres, 
which  he  translates -parched  pulse,  means  pordied  cioers. 
But  we  frequently  read  in  Scripture  of  dried  or  parched 
eOi*n ;  alftd  tbe>  word  used  ih  those  passages,  is  mdstiiiaitu^ 
«iillytobeundei^tood0f<xmi^andnotof][>iil9e.  Besides^ 
Ratiwdlf  asb^grt^  that  cicei^  are  lised  in  the  etot  only  as 
a  part  of  the  desert  itfter  their  meals:  But  it  cannot  be 
reasonably suppiosed^  that BoaK  would eniettam  hisreap* 
ers  With  things^  thxa-kind ;  Or  ths^  those  fruits  which  in 
ntodi^m  tinges  are  used  only  in  dei^s^  formed  the  princi- 
pal {^rt  dP  a  teapei^s  n^ftil^  iti  the  field<(f  so  wealthy  a  prob. 
pri^tdi*.  '  This^  however,  the  opinion  of  Dr^  Shaw  requires 
to 'be  supposed ;  for  it  is  said  in  the  inspired  reomd,  f^H^ 
i^tttjlieil  Ruth  parched  com,  and^i^  did  eat,  a^d  was  suf^ 
ficed,  and  left.*"^  Nor  can  it  well  be  supposed,  that  a 
tffihig'anlbkin  a  desert  would  hAve  been  thought  of  so 
mmh  inftpptttflAce  by  an  inspinedf  writer,  as  to  bbtiun  a  pvo- 
ifiiiltot  place  in  his  account  ot  the  ptovisibns.  with  which 
ih^  aMli^s  of  Israel  were  supfllied,  im»iediate)y  after  cross^ 
ing  the  Jordan.  "  And  they  did  eat  of  the  old  com  of  the 
land,  on  the  morrow  after  the  passover,  unleavened  cakes, 
*  P.  166, 167.       '^  Hsy^  Cdlec.  of  Tmr.  y^l,  i,  p*  66.        «Iluth  il,  14. 
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and  parcbed^dt^ersXeortl)  in  the  selfsame  day;"*    Would 

an  itispirkl  wHt^  M^^  .as  if  he  had  been  tiscoidingL  smiie 

very  important  matter,  that  the  manna  ceased  after  they 

had  enjoyed  a  4e8cbt<rf  cii^ers?     If  not,  the  word,  kali 

isduBt  refer,  not  to  cicers  i^  any  oth^  pulse^  bat  to  parched 

eom,  as  it  is  properly  tendered  in  our  tranajatibn^  an  aM 

tiole^of  gtteat  imj^oriaaee  in.  the  daily  ^ustmiance  of  that 

jpeeple.    TUe  justke  ^^^Be^^arks^isfiiUyTarifiedby 

thb  hst  ^  pik)vi#cms  whkh  the  liobles  of  Israel,  on  the 

lather  side  l^f  Jordan,  sent  to  David,  when  he  fled  befora 

fats  «oi>  Absalom,  in  which  pardied  cbm'and  paerehed  pulse 

ar&  mentioned  in  diff(^ent  parts  of  ilie  statement,  and  as 

ffistinct  artibles :  <^  They  Woiight  wheats  and  barley,  and 

flouir^  ahd-  pardieclAx)rfavand  beans,  and  lentiks^  and  par^ 

phdi^  ptdle^''^  to  ^ich  da^  the  <^ieer  belbng^ ;  the>efotig, 

tls«^  A^nnbt  he  t^ikmeA  th^  same,  w4thout  dharging  the 

ia^rhA  hi^riail  l^th^  ati  idkf  tautology.     N^nr  is  k  rea- 

^k\Aetbmpp6i^f  th&th^  iiieant  ^hef  fio^rof  dHed  or 

^tttk^6d-gndti ;  fdt  why  tMen  ddei^  he  continue  to  dall  it 

0^n  ?  Whfei^'^edwied  ^o^floul:  or  meal,  it  is  no  longer  in 

ffaeitat^  Of  <;j9yn,  smd  -id  never^  ill  toy  writing  that  has  the 

Itmx  ^kte^aiMs  tb  accui^acy,  called  by  that  hatne.     In 

the  SJ«n^  passage,  the^wfcredwritei»aistlngmaies  the  wheat 

fuui  bffl^ley  htim  the  flour  ol*  these  i^ain$ ;  what  sati^fBKv 

tdry  reason  th^  eah  be  aSfiSgiied  tot  his  calling  the  flbUr 

bf  dried  or  roasted  grain,  by  the  sft'ange  and  deceptive 

natofie  nif  pai?ched  corn?     Is  it  hot  much  more  natural 

t€isuppdi^;thferfedsi^isj  becaUsfe  it  %a$  toastfed  in  the 

^ar,  and'^t^n  in  iMt  state  ?     Thife  bcdc^ds  with  fact ; 

for  Hateehjmstactualiy  saW  rbdsted  ears  of  cbtH  eaten  to 

dinner  in  Palestine.     It  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  they 

•»  Jouh.  V,  1 1.  ^2  Sam.  xvii,  2C. 
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used  flour  of  parched  com  ;  this  they  frequently  did;  but 
they  never  called  it  pardied  com,  but  unifonnly  gave  it 
the  appropriate  name  of  flour. 

In  preparing  their  victuals,  the  orientals  are,  from  the 
^Ltreme  scarcity  of  wood  in  many  countries,  reduced  to 
use  cow  dung  for  fueL  At  Aleppo,  the  inhabitants  use 
wood  and  charcoal  in  their  rooms,  but  heat  their  baths 
with  cow  dung,  the  parings  of  fruit,  imd  other  things  ot 
a  similar,  kind,  which  they  employ  people  to  gather  for 
that  purpose/  In  Egypt,  according  to  Pitts,  the  scarcity 
of  wood  is  so  great,  that  at  Cairo  they  commonly  heat 
their  ovens  with  horse  or  cow  dung,  or  dirt  of  the  streets; 
what  wood  they  have,  being  brought  from  the  shores  of 
the  Black  sea,  and  sold  by  weight.^  Chajrdin  attests  the 
same  fact ;  ^^  The  eastern  people  always  used  cow  dung 
for  baking,  boiling  a  pot,  and  dressing  all  kinds  of  victuals 
that  are  easily  cooked,  especially  in  countries  that  have 
but  little  wood  ;^'  and  Dr.  Bussel  remarks,  in  a  note,  that 
^^  the  Arabs  carefully  collect  die  dung  of  the  sheep  and 
camel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cow ;  and  that  the  dui^,  offUs^ 
apd  o.ther  .matters,  used  inllie  bagnios,  after  haying  been 
new  gathered  in  the  streets,  are  carried  out  of  the  dty, 
and  laid  in  great  heaps  to  dry,  where  they  beccmie  very 
(^enpive.  They  are  intolerably  disagreeable,  while  dry. 
ing,  in  the  town  adjoining  to  the  bagnips ;  and  are  so  at 
alj  tiines  when  it  rains,  though  they  be  stacked,  pressed 
bard  together,  and  thatched  at  top.""^  These  statements 
exhibit,  in  a  very  strong  light,  the  extreme  misery  of  the 
Jews,  whp  escaped  from  the  devouring  sword  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar :  <^  They  that  feed  delicately,  are  desolate  in 

'  Ra8sd*8  Hist.  toI.  i,  p.  38.  «  P.  104. 

^  Clarke*8  Hanner,  voL  i,  p.  45,  note  by  the  editor. 
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the  streets ;  tfa^  that  were  brou^t  up  in  eearUty  enbraoe 
din^hiUs.^^  To  embrace  dunghills,  is  a  species  of  wtdtch-i- 
edoess,  pei^aps  unknown  to  us  in  the  history  of  moclenl 
warfare ;  but  it  presents  a  dreadful  and  appalling  iniagei 
wboi  the  drcums^Emices  to  which  it  alludes  are  reoolleeted* 
What  can  be  imaguied  more  distressing  to  those  who  lived 
delicately,  than  to  wander  without  food  in  the  streets  f 
What  mote  disgustipg  {^id  terrible  to  those  who  had  be0a 
clothed  in  rich  and  splendid  garmeiits,  than  to  be  fo]:ced 
by  the  des^niction/of  their  palaces,  to  seek  dielter  an^otig 
stacks  of  dungy  the  filth,  and  stench  of  which  it  14  inmost 
impossible  to  endure.  The  dunghill,  it  appears  from  holy 
writ,  is  one  of  the  common  retreats  of  the  mendicant^  which 
impi^s  an  exquisite  force  and  beauty  to  a  f^issage  in  th^ 
etwag  of  Hannah :  "  He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  th« 
dust>  and  lift^  the  beggaar  from  the  dun^iill,  to  set  them 
among  princes,  and  to  make  them  inherit-  the  tbn^^  of 
glory,^^  The  change  in  the  ctreumstances  of  thq^  ^xoel« 
lent  woman,  dbe  reckmed  as  great,  (and  it  wa^^toh^  not 
less  uittxpected)  as  the  deyadoh  o£  a  poor  dei^ised  b^ggari 
from  a  nauseous  and  polluting  dunghill,  rendered  t^old 
mcMre  foetid  by  the  intetise  heat  of  an  oriental  sun,  to  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  splendid  stations  on  earth. 

The  custom  of  bakmg  their  bread  with  dung^  serves 
also  to  e^^plain  and  illustrate  the  charge  which  Jehovah 
gave  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  to  prepare  or  bake  his  bread 
vrith  such  fuel.  To  £splay,  by  a  most  significant,  em- 
hlettf  the  extraBe  misery  and  wretchedness  of  his  p^c^e  in 
their  dispersion^  he  rec^ves  a  command  to  bake  hi%  bread 
witfi  human  excrement ;  but  in  answ^  to  his  earnest  ei^ 
treaties,  he  obtains  permission  to  use  cow  dung.'^  H)ad 
^  Lam.  ST,  5.  il  Sam.  ii,  &  ^  Eodc  hr,  12. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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t6fw  dung  been  ordered  at  first,  it  would  have  by  ho  meanil 
miffietently  explained  those  neoesnties,  and  that  fiteUness 
ki  their  manner  df  Ht ing,  to  ^iob  die  cBpthrea  were  to 
be  reduced  among  the  rivers  of  Babylon  ;  because  many 
^ri^tals  use eow  dung  in  bddng  their  bread:  heisthere^ 
ftire  comnumded  to  midce  use  of  human  dung,  as  some  na^ 
tions  of  the  east  are  actually  compelled  to  do^^  And  aL 
though  the  ccMnmand  was  afterwards  ntttigated^  the  end 
in  view  was  obtained  ^  a  fearful  picture  of  the  misery  in 
which  the  captive  Jews  were  to  finger  out  th^  wretched 
years,  was  placed  und^  the  eye  of  that  stobbom  pec^e* 
Even  the  bread  pr^>ared  with  cow  dung,  is  extremely 
disagreeable.  D^Arvieux  complains  ci  the  fntid  smelt 
emitted  by  their  cakes  ;^  and  ToumeAnrt  av^rs,  *^  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  what  a  horrid  perfume  this  diu^ 
makes  in  the  houses ;  every  thing  they  eat  has  a  stench 
dT  this  vapour.  It  is  evident  from  these  ISEiets,  that  the 
f»Offheit  was  not  commanded,  as  Voltaii^  alleges,  to  eat 
human  ordure,  mingled  with  his  victuals,  but  oi^toiise 
It  as  IneL  Tbis  had  certainly  c<»nmunicated  a  most  nam 
seons  taste  to  the  bread :  yet  several  nations  of  Caucasus, 
that  have  very  little  fuel  of  any  kind,  submit  to  it  every 
day.  But  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  msjesty  c/S 
God,  to  reduce  a  pcNrtion  of  bis  rational  creation  to  sudh 
painftil  circumstances,  it  could  not  be  inconsistent  to  hty 
that  command  on  Ez^kiel  for  a  few  months.'* 

Dung  is  used  as  fUel  in  the  east  only  whent  wood  can^ 
not  be  had  ^  for  the  latter,  and  even  any  other  eonsbus- 
tible  substance,  is  preferred  whenever  it  can  be  obtained. 
The  inhabitants  of  AIe|^,  aco(»ding  to  Bussd,^  use 

'  Sandy's  Trav.  p.  86.      »  P.  193, 194.        »  See  Taylor's  Calmet,  vol.  Hi. 
*  Hanner's  Observ.  vol,  i,>  450,  Dr.  ClaTke*«  otie. 
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{hofnsaiiAfiielof  acdmilar  khidy  for  those  culhuury  pmw 
poees  whidi  require  hasten  particularly  for  boiling,  which 
aeems  tobe  the  reaaon  that  SolouMD  mentioiM  the  ^  cnniti 
ling  of  thorns  uader  a  pot,^  rather  than  in  soske  other  wi^. 
The  sttne  aUusiim  to  t&e  use  of  thonnfinr  bcifing,  occum 
in  othor  parta  of  the  sacred  toiome :  Thus  the  Paahmat 
assures  the  wicked,  <<  Before  your  pots  can  feel  the  thorni^ 
he  shall  takc^  tbent  away  as  with  a  wUrlwind,  both  hiflog, 
ttid  in  his  wisth.^  The  Jews  are  sonetimes  compared  itt 
the  prophets  to  <^a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  bumii^)^? 
ii  figure  wfaiiih  Chardin  ocmsiders  aa  referring  to  Tint  twigs^ 
and  other  faru&wood  ii4iieh  the  orientals  firequently  uie 
for  fUely  and  wbidi^  in  a  few  minute^  nnist  be  consumed 
if  they  are  not  snatched  out  of  the  fire ;  and  not  to  thos^ 
battens,  or  krge  branches,  oonnnonly  diatinguisl^  by 
that  name  m  those  r^ona,  which  inll  lie  a  long  time  in 
iliefirebefore  they  are  reduced  toadies.  Iftfaiaidtoabe 
emrrcct,  it  diqdays  in  a  stronger  and  more  Irr^  maanet 
the  weakness  of  Israel  and  Joshua  the  U^  i»iest ;  the 
extreme  dimg^r  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  the  sea^ 
soaiabfe  interpositioa  of  Jehovah,  than  is  futmdidd  by  Any 
oA&c  view  ci  the  phrase.  The  same  remark  apj^es  t0 
the  %ur0  by  which  the  prophet  Isaiah  describes  the  sucU 
den  and  complete  deftruction  of  Bexin^  and  dote  son  of 
Remaliah  |  onty  in  this  passage^  the  fird»ands  are  sup** 
posed  to  be  a^c^ing ;  that  is^  in  the  cpiniin  of  Harmerf 
^  havii^  the  steam  issuing  with  feme  from  one  end,  in 
eonseq^enee  c^  die  fir«b«uiHng  violently  at  tfad  other,  by 
wUeh  they  are  speedily  reduced  to  adies  f*  The  lirordsof 
the  prophet  arcj  "  Take  heed  and  be  quiet ;  fear  not,  nei- 
ther be  faint-hearted,  for  the  two  tails  of  these  smoking 
p  Amos  tv,  11.    Zedi.  iii,  3.    Harmer*8  Obtem  ^nL  i^  p*  4S0u 
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firebnuidsy  for  the  fierce  anger  of  Bezin  with  Syria^  aiM^ 
of  the  son  €£  Bemaliah.^^  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  asi 
image  mcn-e  striidng  than  this ;  the  remains  of  two  small 
twigs  buining  with  violence  at  one.  end,  as  appears  by  the 
steaming  of  the  other,  are  soon  reduced  to  ashes ;  so  sbatf 
the  kingdoms  of  S3ada  and  Israel  sink  into  rui%  and  <li84 
i^pear. 

.  The  scarcity  of  fuel  in  the  east  oUiges  the  iiAabitanetsI 
to  use,  by  turns,  every  kind  of  combustible  matter.  The 
withi^ed  stalks  of  herbs  and  flowers,  the  tendrils  of  the 
Vine,  the  small  branches  of  myrtle,  rosemary,  and  c^ber. 
jdants,  are  all  used  in  heating  their  ovens  and  bagnios.'^ 
We  can  easily  recognize  this  practice  in  these  words  of  our 
Lord  :>  ^^  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow ; 
tliey  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin;  and  yet  I  say  unta 
you,  that  Solomcm,  in  all  his  glcHry,  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  gnuss  o£ 
the  field,  which  to*day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven,  stiaU  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
£uth.^'  The  grass  of  the  field  in  this  passage,  evideatly 
includes  the  lilies  of  which  our  Lord  had  just  been  speak- 
ing ;  and  by  consequence  herbs  in  general ;  and  in  this  ex^ 
tensive  sense  the  wcnrd  ^•(i^i  is  not  xmfrequently  taken. 
These  beautiful  productions  of  nature,  so  richly  arrayed^ 
and  soexquisitely  perfumed,  that  the  sjdendour  even  of  So* 
Ipmon  is  not  to  be  compared  with  theirs,  shall  soon  wither 
and  decay,  and  be  used  as  fuel  to  heat  the  oven  and  the 
bagnio.  Has  God  so  adorned  these  fiowers  and  plants  o£ 
die  field,  whidi  retain  dieir  beauty  and  vigour  but  foir  a 

<i  Isa.  vii,  4,    Haimer's  Obs.  voL  i,  p.  461.     Russel*s  Hist  of  Aleppo^ 
voL  i,  p.  38.  '  Rusad's  HisU  of  Aleppo^  voL  i,  p.  3& 

•MAttb.vi,  28-^0* 
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fisw  days,  and  are  then  applied  to  isome  of  the  IneatKSt 
purposes  of  life ;  and  will  he  not  much  more  clothe  yod. 
that  ai^e  the  disciples  of  his  own  Son,  that  are  capable  of 
immortality^'  and  ^8tined  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
happiness?" 

'  To  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the  scarcity  of  fuel, 
the  orientals  endeavour  to  consume  as  little  as  possible  in 
preparing  tb^  victuals.  For  this  purpose  they  make  a 
hole  in  their  dwellitags,  about  a  foot  and  a  h^  deep,  in 
wfaid»  they  put  their  earthen  pots,  with  the  meat  in  them, 
dosed  up,  about  the  half  above  the  middle ;  three-fourtb 
pbtts  they  lay  about  with  stones,  and  the  fourth  part  is 
left  opien^  through  which  they  fling  in  their  dried  dung, 
and  any  other  combustible  substance  they  can  procure^ 
whieh  bum  immediately,  and  produce  so  great  a  heat, 
that  the  pot  becomes  as  hot  as  if  it  stood  over  a  strong 
fire  a£  coals ;  so  that  they  boil  their  meat  with  greater  ex- 
pedition and  much  less  fuel,  than  it  can  be  done  upon  the 
hearth/  As  the  people  of  Ilsrad,  in  the  wilderness,  must 
have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sparing  their  fiid 
as  much  as  any  other  oriental  nation,  the  preceding  stateu 
ment  may  be  con^id^ed  as  a  simple,  but  satisfiictory  com* 
ment,  on  the  charge  given  by  Moses  on  the  law :  "  And 
every  thing,  whereupon  any  pa^  of  their  carcase  falletb,; 
diall  be  unclean,  whether  it  be  oven,  oif  rajng^s  for  pots, 
they  shaH  be  broken  down ;  for  th^r  &e  unelean,  and 
shall  be  unclean  to  you.''^  'One  commentator  supposes 
the  word  translated  rauages  for  pots,  ^guifies  an^earthed 
pot  to  boil  meat  in,  with  a  lid ;  another  provides  it  with- 
feet;  but  such  vessels  come  under  the  direction  of  the 

"  Harmer's  Obsery.  vol  i,  p.  462.  ^  lUuwqIf  s  Trav.  p.  192. 

yLcv-xi,35.  ,  ^ 
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thtrty^iid  verse,  which  requires  them,  when  they  hato 
been  polluted,  to  be  broken :  while  the  ranges  for  pots 
wen^  like  altars,  houses,  or  walls  of  cities,  to  be  broken 
down.  Tills  perfectly  agrees  with  Rauwolff^g  description  ^ 
of  the  eastern  apparatus  for  boiling  a  pot,  three  parts  of 
which  were  laid  or  built  about  with  stonai :  this  little 
building  the  law  of  Moses  required  to  be  biroken  down 
when  it  happened  to  become  ceremonially  unclean. 

The  hole  in  which  the  pot  is  set,  has  an  aperture  on 
one  ode,  (or  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  fuel,  which 
seems  to  be  what  Jeremiah  calk  the  fi^e  of  the  pot :  ^  I 
see,''  said  the  prophet,  **  a  pot,  and  the  face  thereof  is 
towards  the  north  ;^^  intimating  that  the  fud  to  heat  it 
was  to  be  brought  tfom  that  quarter.  This  emblemati. 
cal  prediction  was  ftiMlled  when  NebuchadnexKor,  whose 
dominioiis  lay  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  led  his  armies 
against  Jerusalem,  and  overturned  the  thrones  of  the 
house  of  David.J' 

The  descendants  of  Shein,  in  the  line  of  Abraham,  using 
the  liberty  granted  after  the  deluge  to  the  second  father 
of  the  human  race,  to  eat  the  flesh  «*  of  every  moving  thing 
that  liveth,'^  from  the  beginning  subjected  the  sheep  and 
the  ox  to  the  kmfe ;  but  they  seem  for  many  successive 
ages  to  have  spared,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  the  young 
of  the  ^oofc,  and  of  the  herd.  So  late  as  the  days  of 
Amosj  *<  to  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall,''  was  considered  as  the  con- 
duct of  a  very  degenerate  race,  the  mark  of  a  luxurioua; 
appetite,  and  a  proper  object  of  int^ired  reproof.  This 
sentiment  seems  to  have  been  very  general  in  the  east ;  for 

-    «  Jer.  i)  18w  f  Amos  ^,  6,  6, 

T  Hannet's  Observ.  vol*  i,  p.  465. 
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in  Homer,  tite  a^ed  king  of  Troy  reproached  his  boom, 

beoauee  thay  feasted  on  youog  Iambs  and  kkk.'    The 

fMtnardi  Abraham^  theecftu^  yielded  to  the  ardour  of 

^Bstem  ho^>itality,  mini^  K^th  love  and  veneratioa  lor 

the  tmknown  -^dakantf,  when  he  fetched  from  the  herd 

a  cfdf^  tender  and  good,  and  dcessod  it  whde  for  diair 

€(RtertiuBmc&t.    And  when  the  father,  in.  the  fwrahley  n&v 

ca^ed  in  safety  hia  longJost  son^  he  expressed  the  joy  of 

his  Jieart  by  kilhng  fer  him  the  fbtted  calf;  which  was 

ao  imconuQilDn,  that  k  is  the  <Hdy  dremnstaiice  mentioned 

ia  the  report  of  the  servant^  and  resented  by  the  dder 

aoa  <tf  the  femily/     The  hasfntaUty  of  the  wealtUest 

Jews  aeldom  proirided  more  delicate  viands  than  the  flesh 

^aheep^  and  oxen,  and  &t  cattle;  in  this  manner,  Ado* 

ai)ah  ^ateortained  his  friends  when  he  aspired  to  the  crown ; 

9ttd  Abigail  endeavguied  to  avert  th^  vei^jeance  of  Da* 

Yid^  by  tt  present  of  ^^  two  hundred  loaves,  and  two  ho^ 

ties  of  wine,  and  five  sheep  ready  dressed,  «ad  five  meav^ 

aures  c£  parched  o^rJD^  and  an  iMindred  dusters  of  raisins, 

and  two  hundred  cakes  of  jGgs.''^ 

.   Among  the  ddiicades  at  am  eastern  meal,  a  prominent 

place  is  assigned  to  honey.     The  sacred  wnters  often  aU 

lude  to  butter  and  honey,  in  their  glowing  desmptioas 

ol  the  prosperity  whidi  rewarded  the  faitbftd  adherence 

<i£  their  people  to  the  service  of  Gkxl,  or  the  haflfanesa 

which  should  dbfii^uirii  the  re^  of  Messialk    We  have 

a  Btcifciilg  example  in  the  profdiecies  of  Isandi,  in  wbioii 

he  forelris  the  min  of  Sjrria,  and  the  kingdcw  of  the  ten 

tribeB,  and  the  speedy  deliverance  of  Judafa^  iroin  their 

opprestton :  ^  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a 

6on,  and  shall  call  Ins  name  ImmanueL     Butter  and  ho- 

"  II.  Hb.  xxiy,  1 262.  •  Luke  xy,  23,  27,  30. 

^  1  ^lun.  xxf,  ML 
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ney  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know  (rath^,  when  he  sKatt 
know)  to  refuse  the  evil  and  ohoose  the  good.  For  be* 
lore  dus  child  shall  know  torefiMe  the  eril  andehoose  the 
gbod^  the  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsak^i  of 
both  her  kings.^^*  Thus^  in  the  sixteenth  v^rse,  the  pro* 
phet  assigns  a  plain  reason  why  the  child  should  eat  but» 
terand  honey,  the  food  of  plentiful  time(^  when  he  should 
be  oipdble  of.  distinguishii^'  between  good  and  evil,  he^ 
cause  the  countr^r  of  the  two  kings,  who  now  distressed 
Judah,  was  before  then  to  be  hod  waBte ;  and  that  highly 
Sivoured  kingdom,  rescued  from  the  gra^  of  her  ene» 
mies,  should  recover  her. wonted  pix>sperity.  Butti^aad 
honey  are  also  maitioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  as  the 
enjoyments  of  a  state^  of  plenty :  ^^  The  Lord  sware  unta 
their  fathers,  that  he  would  give  us  a  land  flowing  with- 
milk  and  honey .^  These  articles  of  provision,  tb^efore, 
naturally  denote  the  plenty  whidb  the  pec^le  of  Judea 
wiere  to  possess  oa  the  return  of  peace.  In  a jsnibsequent 
v^^se,  they  express  an  abundance  annng  fcom  the  thin-^ 
ness  of  the  population ;  but  that  they  denote  abundance 
in  conseqiience  of  the  destruction  of  thar  enemies  is  evi- 
dent, because  otherwise,  this  deliverance  is  not  mentioned; 
and  that  adehv^ance  was.  intended  in  these  words,  ia 
-j^AaivL)  from  calling  die  child  which  diould  be  bom,  Inw 
manuel,  God  .with  us.  It  is  also  proved  by  the  charge 
which  was  previously  given  to  the  prophet,  to  announce 
t^t  dehverance,  which  he  does  from  die  diird  to  the 
seventh  verse ;  and  to  his  declaraticm  in  this  manner,  the 
prophecy  must  undoubtedly  be  conformable.  In  the  same 
way  Jarchi  interfwets  the  passage :  That  infant  shaU  eat 
butter  and  honey,  because,  our  land  shall  be  full  of  all 
good.    The  heatheiji  poets  also  consider  these  ai^ticles  as 
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deMcate  food,  end  among  the  gifts  of  prosperity.  Thus 
Calliiaachus^  tells  how  Jnjiter  was  kindly  nursed  witfaf 
goats^  milk  and  honey ;  asd  Homer  sung  the  tender  caie 
of  Venus,  in  learing  with  honey,  milk,  and  wine,  the  m*. 
&Dt  daughters  of  Pandareus : 

The  aceount  which  is  given  in  the  gospel,  of  the  diet  of' 
John  the  Baptist,  may  be  thought  a  strong  objectioii  to^ 
this  Tiew ;  he  lived  on  locusts  and  wild  h<Hiey ;  and  his 
lifb  is  represented  by  our  Lord  as  the  very  reverse  of  Aat 
ofi^yed  T>y  coiiriiers  and  peojde  of  fkshion,  nay,  as  very; 
difl^rent  from  his  own ;  whence  it  may  be  inf(mred,  that 
the  food  on  wiiidh  be  subsisted  was  of  the  coarsest  kind; 
B%it  the  ini^ired  narrative  oialy  expresses  the  great  ma-^ 
jfdieity  in  which  he  lived ;  and  that  he  contented  himself 
with  what  nature  c^ered  hkn  in  those  lonely  retreats. 

fiutt^and  honey  are  still  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
c(elioams  whidb  the  east  aiS»rds :  for  whai  D'Arvieux  tra^ 
veiled  in  Patestane,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  Irved  in  great 
splendour,  and  treated  him  with  much  kindhess,  enter- 
tained him  wit^  little  loaves,  honey,  new  chun»Ml  milk- 
and  cream,  or  kban,  more  ddlicate  thim  any  he  ever  saw^ 
together-  with  coffee.  And  in  another  place  he  assures 
«s,  dMtt  o«ie  of  the  i»incipal  thmgs  with  whidi  the  Ai^abff 
regaSe  Ihemi^vecr  at  br^akfiist,  is  ci^eam,  or  new  bilkteflor 
mingled  with  hott^.*»  - 

'  So^^Al^al  waB^tfa»  Ibod  to  their  taste,  that  it  woold 
seem  they  not  unfrequently  indulged  to  excess ;  it  is  dif- 
ficult on  any  other  supposition  to  account  for  Solomorfs 

•'"-Hynift*  in- Jov.  48.  *  Odywey,  Ub.  att,  L  i8,  69*  ' 

'  D'Arvieux  Yoy.  dans  la  Palest,  p.  24 ;  and  Rossel's  HisU^Li,  ^l^^ 
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ramark :  ^^  It  is  not  good  to  eat  mudi  hoiiey«^<  Hefadl 
before  obBerved,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  an  exoess  iti 
eatbg  honey  occasioned  sickness  and  voniiting ;  and  her^ 
he  returns  to  the  subject,  and  intimates  that  such  intenu 
perance  might  be  followed  by  £stal  cfiiects. 

It  b  no  contemptible  proof  that  the  sacred  writers  were 
infaUibly  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  him  who  made  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  and  all  that  they  contain,  that  nd 
natural  fact  connected  with  their  subject  escapes  their  no# 
tioe.  They  well  knew,  and  itften  allude  to  the  diflfereace 
between  the  delkaey  of  honey  in  the  oomfa,  and  after  its 
separation  from  it.  ^  ytore  to  be  desired,^  said  the  PsaL 
mist,  ^  are  the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  than  goId»  yea^ 
than  much  fine  ^Id ;  sweeler  also  than  honey,  yea^  than 
the  honey^omb.^  Hence^  in  his  estiviation,  honey  in  the 
comb,  is  as  much  to  be  pref <Nrred  to  honey  af tear  it  has  becsi 
exjMWSsed  from  it,  as  fite  goid  to  tbiit  which  is  but  par* 
dally  separated  trom  the  dross.  The  accuracy  of  the  in* 
sptred  writer,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  may 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience :  and  whoever  has 
eaten  honey  in  the  comb,  before  the  cells  have  been  opened^ 
will  then  perceive  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  flavour^  which  ia 
aoi^t  for  in  vain,  after  it  has  been  exfuressed  or  clarified*'* 

The  shoulder  of  a  hunb  well  roasted,  and  covered  with 
bttttet  and  milk»  is  another  ddieaey,  which  the  oraeHtala 
gsestly  vafaiei.^  This  explain$  th^  reason  why  Samuel  o&r 
dered  it  to  be  set  befwe  his  future  sovereign,  as  well  as 
ipba/b  that  was  wbi«h  wad  upoa  it^  th4  butl^  and  milk  of 

<  Prov.  XXV,  27.  *'  Harmer's  Obserr.  voL  ii,  p.  02. 

'  Harmer's  Observ.  vol.  ii,  p.  70.— It  is  still  presented  as  a  proof  of  re.> 
g^d  8ttd  WDStaat  bospittlity  Msoog  the  modem  Artibu.   Bi»ckiDghsm*f  TaiTt 
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i99h\i6h  tlie  sacred  h»tcnriaii  takes  so  partieuUur  notice.««^ 
This  uras  by  no  meam  a  contemplibk  dish  for  a  royal  en- 
tertaimQeiit,  as  some  have  alleged ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
one  ci  the  moi^  delkiDiid  vrhick  could  be  tet  before  the 
future  anointed  of  Jdiovah.  It  appears  from  the  acounts 
of  travellers,  that  Iamb  is,  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  ex- 
tremely deKcata  One,  says  Chaidin,  must  have  eaten  of 
it  in  several  places  of  Persia,  Media,  and  Me8(^x)tamia, 
and  of  their  l^ds,  to  form  a  conception  of  the  moisture^ 
taste,  delicacy,  and  tat  ci  this  aittmaU  and  as  the  eastern 
people  are  no  fiiends  of  game,  nor  of  fish,  nor  fowls,  their 
most  ddicate  food  is  the  lamb  and  the  Idd*  It  is  there, 
fore  not  without  reason,  the  sacred  writers  often  speak  of 
the  lamb  and  the  kid,  as  the  most  agreeable  food  in  those 
jODuntneB ;  and  that  the  holy  Psalmist  celebrates  Ae  bles^. 
ings  of  salvation,  and  particularly  the  spiritual  comforta 
of  the  heaven4x>m  soul,  under  the  figure  of  ^<  marrow 
and  fatness.^^ 

In  the  sacred  Scriptures,  bread  and  water  are  common^ 
ly  mentioned  as  the  chief  supports  of  human  life ;  and  to 
provide  a  suffident  qiiantity  of  water,  to  prepare  it  fcnr 
use,  and  to  deal  it  out  to  the  thhrsty,  are  still  among  the 
principal  cares  of  an  oriental  householder.  Tofunnshtra- 
vellers  with  water  is,  even  in  present  times,  reckoned  of 
so  great  importance,  that  many  of  the  eastern  phihnthrou 
pists  have  been  at  considerable  expense  to  procure  them 
that  enjoyment.  The  nature  4y£  the  dimate,  and  the  gene^ 
ral  aspect  of  the  oriental  regions,  require  numerous  ^n-* 
tains  to  excite  and  sustain  the  languid  powers  of  vegeta, 
tion ;  and  the  sun,  burning  with  intense  heat  in  a  cloud- 
less, sky,  d^^OIUMls  for  the  fainting  inhabit<ant#  tb«!  yef^vm» 

J  Psa.  Ixiii,  3.    Jcr.  xxxi,  14. 
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•ehaik)  and  coolness,  which  v^etation  produces.  Hence 
ibuntains  of  living  water  are  met  with  in  the  towns  and 
.villages,  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  by  the  &AeB  of 
the  roads  and  of  the  beaten  trades  on  the  mountains ;  and 
a  cup  of  cold  water  from  these  wdUs,  is  no  contemptible 
present.^ 

In  Arabia,  equal  attention  is  paid  by  the  wealthy  and 
]benevoIent,  to  the  refreshment  of  the  traveller.  On  one 
of  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  Niebuhr  found  three  lifttle 
reservoirs,  which  are  always  kept  full  of  fine  water  for 
the  use  of  passengers.  These  reservobrs,  wUch  are  about 
■two  feet  and  a  half  square,  and  from  five  to  seven  feet 
high,  are  round,  or  pointed  at  the  top,  of  mason^s  work, 
Jiaving  only  a  small  opening  in  one  of  the  sid^,  by  whidi 
ihey  pour  water  into  them.  Sometimes  he  found,  near 
these  places  of  Arab  refreshmait,  a  piece  of  a  ground 
didl,  or  a  little  scoop  of  wood  for  lifting  the  watbr.^ 

The  same  attention  to  the  comfort  of  travellers,  is  ma« 
nifested  in  Eg3rpt,  where  public  buildings  are  set  apart 
in  some  of  their  cities,  the  business  of  whose  mfaabitantii 
is  to  supply  the  passenger  with  water  free  of  ex*paise. 
Some  of  these  houses  make  a  very  handsome  appearance; 
aod  the  persdns  appointed  to  wait  on  the  passengers,  are 
Required  to  have  some  vessels  of  copper,  curiously  tintied 
and  filkd  with  water,  always  ready  on  the  window  next 
the  street."*  Some  of  the  Mohammedan  villagers  in  Pa- 
lestine, not  far  from  NazSareth,  brought  Mr.  Buckingham 
wd  his  party  bread  and  water,  while  buihohseback,  with- 

k  Chandler*!  Travels,  &c.  p.  20. 

^  Voy.  tome  i,  p.  274. — Mr.  Buckingham  found  a  structure  of  the  same 
kkia  on4h«  Syrian  ^fabre  betureen  Tytb  and  Acre.     Twf.  >dL  i,  p.  94. 
~  Nicbuhr's  Voy.  tomf  i,  p.  07. 
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out  even  being  solicited  to  do  so,  and  wbentfaey  hftlted  to 
accept  it,  both  compliments  and  blessings  were  mutually  ii^ 
tercbanged,°  Hence  a  cup  of  cold  water  is  a  present  in  the 
east  of  mudi  value,  thou^  there  are  some  othar  refireriu 
ments  of  a  superior  quality.  When  Sisera  asked  a  little 
water  to  drink,  Jael  brought  him  milk,  which  she  thoughfl 
he  would  natundly  prefer ;  and  in  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
the  mother  of  Lemuel  instructed  Jiim  to  give  strong  drink 
to  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  to  those  that  were 
of  heavy  hearts.  Still,  however,  the  value  of  a  cup  of 
water,  though  to  be  numbered  among  the  simplest  preu 
sents  the  traveller  can  receive,  is  of  great  value  in  those 
countries.  If  this  be  duly  considered^  the  declaration  of 
(Hir  Lord,  ^^  Whosoever  shall  ^ve  you  a  cup  of  water  to 
drink,  in  my  name,^  because  ye  bdong  to  Christ,  ^*  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward,"^  ^  is  of  greater 
importance  than  we  are  apt  at.  first  nght  to  imagine.  The 
general  thought  is  plain  to  every  reader.  That  no  service 
performed  to  a  disciple  of  Christ,  out  of  love  to  his  nuuk 
ter,  althou^  comparatively  small,  shall  remain  unrewardU 
ed ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  more  temperate  climates  ate 
sometimes  ready  to  think  that  the  instance  which  our  Lord 
mentions,  is  rather  inognificant.  It  certainly  would  not 
appear  so  now  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  east,  nor  did  it. then, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  appear  so  to  them  who  heard 
the  Saviour'^s  declaration.^  But  the  words  of  Christ  evU 
dently  contain  more  than  this ;  they  lead  up  our  thougbta 
to  the  character  of  him  for  whose  sake  the  cup  of  water  is 
given.  An  act  of  benevolence,  how  small  soever,  is  cer- 
tainly pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  fsir  as  it  proeeeds^ 

»  T»v.  voL  ii,  p.  385.  *  Mask  iat,  4U 

V  See  Hamier's  Obierv.  yoL  i,  p.  398, 
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fjnom  proper  tnotives,  is  performed  in  tMe  appoiiited  xam^ 
ner,  and  directed  to  the  prqfier  »d,  and  particularly  if  it 
be  connected  with  the  name  o£  his  own^Son.  But  to  pve 
a  cup  of  water  to  a  disciple  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  be^ 
cause  he  bdonga  to  him,  must  fogoify^  that  it  is  given  in 
honour  (^  Christ ;  and  this  is  the  partiisular  rcaaon  of  the 
reward  which  the  remunerative  justice  oi  Grodbestows. 
Anavtidein  the  Asiatic  Miscellany,  quotadby  Dr.  Clarice 
inlus  edilioii  of  Harmer,  will  set  this  in  a  very  dear  hgbt^ 
In  India,  the  Hindoos  go  sometimes  a  great  way  to  fetdi 
water,  and  then  bail  it,  that  it  may  not  be  hurtful  toteu 
velkrs  who  are  hot ;  and  after  this^  stand  from  nioniin|^ 
till  night  in  some  great  road,  where  there  is  nether  pit 
4M>r  rivulet,  and  ofifer  it  in  honour  of  their  gods,  to  be 
drunk  by  the  passeiig^^.  Sudi  necessary  works  of  cha^* 
nty  in  these  hot  countries,  seem  to  have  been  practiced 
among  die  more  pious  and  humane  Jews ;  andourLonl 
assures  them,  that  if  they  do  this  in  his  name,  they  shall 
not  lose  their  reward.  Tl^  one  circumstance.  Dr.  Clarke 
jusdy  remarks,  of  the  Hindoos  offl^i^  the  water  to  diet 
fatigued  passengers,  in  honour  of  their  gods,,  is  a  better 
ilhistration  of  our  'Lacd's  words,  than  all  the  collections 
of  Mr.  Harmer  cm  the  subject^ 

It  is  still  the  proper  business  of  the  females  to  siq>ply 
the  fiunily  with  water.  From  this  drudgery^  however,  tfatf 
married  women  are  exempted,  unless  wh^i  single  women 
are  awanting.     The  proper  time  for  drawing  water  in 

^  See  this  curious  statement  confirmed  in  Forbes's  Orient  Mem.  vol.  li, 
p.  916.— .Mr.  Morier  ftmnd  at  a  fortified  pass  in  Piersla,  m  M  Dervish 
linvglft  a  sn^all  oeU  dote  to  Om  ruined  gat9»  and  niniiaDg  the  paisisg 
stranger  with  a  eup  of  pure  water.  Trav.  voL  i,  p.  107—^  cup  of  water 
Is  given  to' Oie  stranger  by  the  benevolent,  by  a  person  appointed  fat  that 
purpose  at  n  tempomry  receptftde.    FwbesV  Orient.  Mem.  vol.  ii,  p.  216^ 
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tbrae  buniBg  dknates^  is  in  the  morning  or  when  th^  sun 
is  going  down ;  then  they  go  forth  to  perform  that  htim.- 
ble  offioe  .adorned  with  their  trinkets,  some  of  wUdi  are 
often  of  great  ralue.  Agreedbly  to  this  custom  Rebecca 
went  in  stead  of  her  mother  to  fetch  water  from  the  wdl^ 
and  the  mavmA  o£  Abnimm  expected  to  meet  kol  unuMov 
ned  female  there  who  might  promi  a  suitable  matdi  for 
faia  masier'^8  scm*  In  the  Bast  Indies^  ihe  women  also 
dmw  water  at  the  pabhc  well%  as  Rebecca  did^  on  dial 
oecasiob,  for  tral^dters,  their  servants  and  their  cattle; 
and  women  of  no  mean  rank  literally  iHustzate  the  eon- 
duet  of  an  unfortunate  priaeess  in  the  Jewish  history,  by 
perfbnning  the  services  of  a  meniaL^  The  young  women 
of  Ouaerat  daily  draw  water  fmn  the  wells  and  carry  the 
Jats  upon  the  head ;  but  those  of  h%fa  rank  carry  them 
upon  the  dianlder.  In  the  same  way  Rebecca  carried 
her  pitohCT ;  and  probably  for  the  same  reaaoo,  because 
$be  was  the  daughter  of  an  eastern  prince.' 

Bvt  the  TSiqmd  on  whidi  men  of  all  countries,  and  in 
att  agesy  have  set  the  highest  vahae^  is  wine.  Di£ferent 
sorts  of  wines  are  produced  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  sobk 
of  whoA  are  very  indiflerent,  and  others,  as  the  wine 
manufactured  from  the  grapes  of  Eshcol,  of  a  very  sape» 
rior  taste  and  iavour.  The  unrivalled  excdlence  of  the 
wine  produced  in  the  vineyards  of  Ldbaoium,  has  been  de* 
scribed  in  anoth^  part  of  th»  work/  Sweet  wines  are 
mnoh  esteemed  in  the  east,  because  tibey  are  gratefol  to 

*»  2  Sam.  xiii,  8.     Shaw's  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  433.    Forbcs's  Orient  M«n. 

▼ol.  ai,  p.  327.     Harmcrti  Gbaenr.  vok.  ii,  p.  125, 190. 
'6«wsxw,4a«    Fov^*9 Orient  M«n.  vf}. ii, p. SO^ 
•  Vol  i,  p.  197*-- Eves  at  Nazareth  Mr.  Buckisgham  was  treated  witfc 

a  wine  of  Lebanon  not  inferior  to  the  best  wines  of  France.    Trav.  voL  i, 

p.  160. 
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the  taste,  very  exhilaratiiig,  and  will  keep,  scnne  of  tkem 
•a,  long  time.  They  were,  therefore,  preferred  by  those 
addicted  to  drinking,  and  commonly  selected  for  the  table 
of  kings.  The  prophet  Joel  accordingly  describes  a  state 
of  great  prosperity,  by  the  mountains  dn^jnng  down 
sweet  wine.  Their  inebriating  quality  is  alluded  to  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  in  that  awful  threatening :  ^^  I  will 
feed  them  that  oppress  thee,  with  their  own  flesh ;  ani 
they  shall  be  drunken  with  their  own  blood,  as  with  sweet 
wine.^  The  priyation  of  this  enjojrment,  is  placed  by  the 
prophet  Micah  among  the  judgments  which  God  thveo. 
tened  to  bring  upon  his  ancient  people  for  their  iniquity : 
*^  Thou  shalt  tread  tlw  vintage  of  sweet  wine,  but  shak 
not  dxink  wine.^'  The  prophet  Jod  uses  the  same  word^ 
when  he  Areatens  to  cut  off  the  new,  or  rather  the  sweet 
wine,  from  the  mouth  of  the  drunkards  in  Israel :  ^^  Awake 
ye  drunkards,  and  weq)  and  howl  all  jre  drinkers  of  wine^ 
because  of  the  new  (or  as  it  dbould  be  rendered^  sweet) 
wine,  because  it  is  cut  off  from  your  mouth.^^  The  ori- 
ffusi.  term  (D^or)  asis,  sometinies  denotes  must,  <h:  tJie 
newly  expressed  juice  of  the  grape,  before  it  has  under^ 
gc»ie  the  vinous  fermentation ;  but  in  these  passages,  it 
must  denote  wine,  and  not  must ;  for  the  latter  does  not 
inebriate,  but  produces  a  very  different  effect.  In  for* 
mer  times,  this  generous  and  grateful  liquor  was  appro.!, 
piiated  to  the  use  of  kings  and  princes,  and  persons  of 
the  first  distinction.  The  Septuagint  I'ender  the  phrase 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Esther,  which  is  in  our 
translation,  ^^  royal  wine  in  abimdance,  according  to  th^ 
state  of  the  king,^  much  and  sweet  wine,  such  as  the  king 
himself  drank.  If  this  idea  be  well  founded,  it  suggests 
'  Micah  vi,  15.  «  Jod  i,  6. 
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a  tetaaa  iam  tile  oonduot  of  die  sdcBers  who  guaided  the 
cross  of  our  fluiering  Redeemer ;  it  was,  perhapi^  in  ri- 
^dieule  of  hin  claim  to  royal  authority,  that  they  oSered 
him  viiwglur,  or  wine  in  a  Btate  <^  stroag  acidity,  instead 
of  the  gratefol  and  gi^ierous  aweet  wines  whidbi  were  pre- 
sented on  the  table  of  kings  and  princes.  Luke  testifies, 
in  express  terms,  that  this  was  done  in  mockery;  his  words 
aie,  ^^  And  the  solders  abo  modced  him,  coming  to  him 
and  offimng  him  vinegar.^  Medicated  wine  was  given  to 
Jewish  ena^nals  bdSore  their  execution,  to  stupfy  them, 
and  diminish  the  sense  of  pain ;  but  vinegar  was  offered 
to  Jesus,  in  order  to  quicken  bis  painful  feelings,  and  at 
the  aame  timie,  in  derisbn  of  his  kingly  power. 

Bed  wines  were  most  esteemed  in  the  east.  So  much 
was  the  red  colour  admired,  that  when  it  was  too  ^vriute 
^ey  gave  it  a  deeper  tinge  by  mixing  it  with  saffix)n  ot 
Brasilwoed.  By  extracting  the  colouring  matter  of  sudi 
ii^pre^nt%  the  wine  may  be  said  to  make  itself  redder ; 
a  circumstance  which  in  Mr.  H^rmer^s  c^iinion,  SdcusKm 
means  toexpress  in  that  pioverb,  ^^  Look  not  on  the  wine 
when  it  is  red,  when  it  giv^  his  colour  in  the  cup,  when 
it  moveth  itself  aright.*"^  The  verb  is  in  the  Hebrew 
Middle  Voice,  or  Hithpahel  conjugatkn,  which  denotes 
an  acticm  thit  turns  upon  the  agent  itself,  and  in  this  in* 
Btanoe  impisrts  g^peat  encvgy  to  the  warmng.^ 

Atttfijraal  liqiKHTS,  or  mixed  wines,  were  very  commcm 
in  ancient  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  The  Bomans  lined 
their  vessels  with  od(Ht>us  gums,  to  give  their  wines  a 
warm  bilter  flavour  ;^  and  it  is  said,  that  sisveral  nations 
of  mo<km  times,  communicate  to  their  wines  a  favourite 

■  Ptov,  xxiii,  31.  '  Hanner's  Obsenr.  voL  ii,  p.  142. 

.   ''  HUn.  Nat  Hist.  lib.  zziii,  oap.  24. 
VOL.  III.  G 
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Telish  by  amilar  means.*    In  Greece  this  is  dccoOfpHfthtfd 
by  infusing  tlie  cones  of  the  pine  in  the  winfe  vflts*     HaSr 
selquist  says  they  use  the  sweet  sceiitecf  violet  in  their 
sherbet,  which  they  make  of  violet  sugar  dissoltdd  in 
*  water ;  the  grandees  sometimes  add  ambergrease,  as  the 
highest  luxury  and  indulgence  of  their  aj^petil^.^     The 
prophet  Isaiah  mentions  a  mixture  of  wineand  wftter; 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  context,  that  he  means' to  ex- 
press by  that  phrase,  the  degenerate  stdte  of  his  nation ; 
and  consequently,  we  cannot  infer  from  it,  the  use  oi  di- 
luted wine  in  those  countries.     It  is  observed  by  The- 
venot,  that  the  people  of  the  Levant  never  mingle  water 
with  their  wine  at  meals,  but  drink  by  its^,  what  water 
they  think*  proper,  for  abating  the  sti'ength  of  the  wine.* 
While  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  imxed  wine,  idways  un- 
derstood wine  diluted  and  lowered  with  water  f  the  Hte- 
'brews,  on  the  contrary,  meant  by  it  wine  made  stronger, 
'and  more  inebriating,  by  the  addition  of  powerful  ingre- 
dients, as  honey,  spices,  defrutum,  or  wine  inq[ttsslited,  by 
boifing  it  down  to  two  tliirds  or  one  half  of  the  quaintity, 
myrrh,  opiates,  and  other  strong  drugs.     The  Greeks 
were  no  strangers  to  perfumed  and  medicated  wines ;  for 
'in  Homer,  the  far-famed  Helen  mixed  a  number  of  stu- 
pifjring  ingredients  in  the  bowl,  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  of 
her  guests  that  were  oppressed  with  grief;  the  composi- 
tion  of  which,  the  poet  says,  she  learnt  in  Egypt.     Of  the 
same  kind  was  the  spiced  wine  mentioned  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon;  and  to  this  day,  such  wines  are  eagerly  sought 
by  the  people  of  Syria  and  Palestine.     The  dmidiards 

>  Chateaubriand's  Ttav.  Tol.  i,  p.  194.  '  Tray.  p.  254. 

*  Trav.  part  ii,  p.  96.  *  The  Greeks  mixed  their  wfaie  in  Jlesiod's 

time  with  three  parts  of  water.    Opera  et  Dies.  1.  596. 
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m  Ifinel^pisfiBTTedlheae'ni^dkat^  winte  to  all  dtheSrs^ 
<<  Who  hatli  troe?^  said  the  wiae  man,  <^  ^ho  baAh  ooi^ 
Mentions  ?  who  haih  sonow  ?  i^o  bajth  babbling  ?  i^ho 
liatb  wounds  without  canise  ?  who  hath  redness  of  egres  ? 
They  that,  tanry  k)]^  at  the  wme ;  tbey  that  ^  to'  deek 
mixed  wine.^^^  .  Nor  wees  ihe  manners  of  that !  people 
more  oorx^t'm  thi^  days  ijf£  Isaiah ;  for  he  was  dareeidd 
to  pronounce  a  ^  t^oe  unto  them  that  rose  up  ^arly  in  the 
morning,  thai  they  might  follow  stvxmg  drimk\;  that  eoni 
tinued  nMai  m^t^  till  wine  faiflamed  thern*'^^  This  an« 
^nt  ouBtoin,  furrniiied  the  holy  Psalmist  with,  a  highly 
poetical  and  sublime  image  of  divine/iniitli:  ^^  Fdrin  thi 
}miid  of  ^e  Ji^d  •  -  «  a  cnp ;  and  the  wine  isHed ;  it  is  full 
of  nnxture.^^  The  prophet  Isaiah  uses  the][8ame  figure 
in  one  of  his  exhortations :  ^^  Awake,  awake,  stand  up, 
O  Jeritsaleia,  which  has  drunk  at  tbe  hand  of  die  Lord^ 
the  Clip  of  l^s  fury ;  thou  hast  diunken  the  dregs  of  the 
cup  of  tremUing,  and  wrung  them  out.^*  The  worshipf 
pers  Gtf  the  beast  and  his  inii^ge,  ane  direatened.  with  th^ 
same  fearful  punishment :  ^*  The  same  shall  drink  uf  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  ii  poured  out  without 
mixture. into  the  clip  of  his  indignation.^^  The  Jews 
8C»netimes  acidulated  tiieir  wine  with  the  juice  of  the 
poinegranate ;  a  custom  to  whi^h  the  spoUse  thus jEiiludes  r 
<«  I  would  cause  thee  to  drink  of  qnced  wine,  rif  the  jiiioe 
of  my  {knnegranate  ;^  or  of  wine  mixed  with  the  jta^e  of 
that  firuit.«    Prepared  in  this  way,  it  proves  a  cooling 

»»  Pi«v.  xxai,  29,  30. 

^  Isa.  V,  11.  When  the  Peniaiis  commit  a  debauch,  they  rise  early,  and 
citeem  (he  morhing  die  best  time  for  beginning  la  ddhk  vihe»  as  tfafe^  eotild 
carry  on  their  excels  tiH  n^C    Morier*8  Trav.  yoL  i,  p.  180U 

^  Psa;  IxiLv,  8.        *  lea.  li,  17*^       '  Bev.  zit,  10.         s  Soog.  Tiii,  1. 
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and  i^fr^shing  draught  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  bjr 
ooasequaice,  highly  acceptaUe  to  an  oriental 
'  The  natives  of  the  east  ke^  their  wine  in  earthen  jars, 
from  which  they  have  no  method  of  drawing  it  off  pure  ; 
and  fo)r  diis'  reason,  it  is  commonly  ui  a  thick  and  turbid 
state,  by  the  lees  with  which  it  is  mixed.^  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  they  filtrate  or  strain  it  through  a 
dioth ;  and  to  this  practice  the  projdiet  Isaiah  plainly  al# 
ludei^ :  <^  And  on  this  moimtain  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts 
make  imto  all  people,  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines 
cm  the  lees,  of  fat  things  full  of  marrowy  of  wines  on  the 
kes  well  refined.^  The  same  allusion  occurs  in  our  Lord^s 
declaration  to  the  Pharisees:  <^  Ye  strain  at  (out)  a  gnat, 
and  swallow  a  cameL^^  Maimonides,  in^his  treatise  of  for- 
Udden  itieats,  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  our  Sa* 
viour^s  proverbial  expressdon:  ^^  He  who  strains  wine,  or 
viiiegar,  or  strong  drink,  and  eats  the  gnats,  or  flies,  or 
worms,  which  he  hath  strained  off,  is  whipped.^  In  these 
hot  countries,  gnats  wer^  apt  to  fall  injto  wine  if  it  were 
not  carefully  covered ;  and  passing  the  liquor  through  a 
*tirainer,  that  no  gnat  bi^  part  of  one  might  remain,  grew 
into  a  proverb  for  exactness  about  Uttle  matters.^ 

The  abbe  Mariti  informs  us,  that  it  is  a  common  prac* 
tice  in  Cjrprus,  to  change  the  vessels  in  which  their  wine 
is  kept.  This  is  done  to  improve  it ;  and  he  says,  no. 
thing  tends  more  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  than  to  draw 
it  off  into  another  vessel,  provided  this  is  not  done  until 
a  year  after  it  is  put  into  the  casks.  Chardin  observes, 
*<  they  frequently  pour  wine  from  vessel  to  vessel  in  the 

»  D'Axvieax  Voy.  dana  la  Palett  p.  197>  198 1  otid  Tliennot*t  Tm. 
part  ii,  p.  12S.  *  Matt,  xziii,  24. 

1  Bttider*»  Orient.  Customs,  ^^  i,  p.  288. 
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i^st ;  for  when  they  begin  one,  they  are  obliged  inune^ 
diately  to  empty  it  into  smaller  vessels,  or  into  bottles,  or 
it  would  grow  sour.'"^  The  prophet  Jeremiah  alludes  to 
this  custom  in  the  case  of  Moab,  who  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly corrupt,  during  a  long  course  of  prosperity : 
^  Moab  has  been  at  ease  fiom  his  youth,  andjhe  hath  set- 
tled on  his  lees,  and  has  not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  neidier  has  he  gone  into  captivity  ;  therefore  his 
taste  remained  in  him,  and  his  scent  is  not  changed.^  The 
term  which  in  our  translation  is  rendered  lees,  properly 
means  preservers,  because  they  preserve  the  strength  and 
Sayout  of  the  wine.  All  recent  wines,  after  their  fermen- 
tation has  ceased,  must  be  kept  on  their  lees  for  a  certain 
time,  to^increase  their  strengdi  and  flavour.  When  the 
first  fermentation  is  deficient,  they  retain  a  richer  and 
sweeter  taste,  than  is  natural  to  them  in  a  true  vinous 
state ;  and  unless  further  fermentation  is  promoted,  by 
continuing  them  longer. on  their  own  lees,  they  never  at- 
tain a  proper  degree  of  maturity,  but  rim  into  repeated 
and  ine£Pectual  fermentations,  and  soon  degenerate  into  a 
liquor  of  an  acetous  kind,  Moab,  in  like  manner,  had 
been  as  a  nation  fully  matured,  had  risen  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity,  and  had  not  sufiered  the  severe  trials 
and  calamitous  revolutions,  which  the  people  of  Israel 
had  experienced ;  he  had  not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  had  not  gone  into  captivity,  nor  seen  his  dominions 
rent  into  rival  kingdoms,  but  preserved  their  integrity, 
thdr  population,  and  their  resources  undimini^ed,  or  in 
the  figurative  language  of  the  prophet,  ^^  his  taste  re- 
mained  in  him,  and  his  scent  is  not  changed,^^ 
The  custom  of  cooUng  wines  with  snow^  was  usual  among 
^  Hanner*f  Obsenr.  voL  ii,  p.  155.  *  Jer.  xlviii,  1 1. 
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theeiustem  nafaons^  a»d  was  derived  firoin  the  Asiatic^  juid 
Greeks  to  the  BcMnans.'"  The  snow  of  Lebanon  vas  (iele- 
iirated,  in  the  timie  of  d'Y itriaco  for  it's  refrigerating  power 
in  tempering  their  win^ :  ^<  All  summer,  and  especially  ia 
the' sultry  dog-days,  and  the  month  of  August,  snow  of 
an  eitx&axG  bold  liature,  is  carried  &om  moiint  Xibanut^, 
two  or  three  dayis  journey,  tliat  being  n^xed  with  Wine, 
at  may  make  it  cold  as  ice.  The  snow  is  kept  &om  melt- 
ing by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  warm£h  erf  the  air,  by 
bdjig  covered  iip  with  straw.''"     .     . 

To  this,  custom,  the  wise  man  seems  to  allude  in  that 
proverb : '  ^^  As  the  cold  of  snow  in  the  tin^  of  harvest  4 
ao  is  a  faithful  servant  to  them  that  send  him^  £cur  he  ird- 
frieshes!  the  soul  of  his  masters.''^  The  royal  {teacher 
bould  not  speak  of  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  time  of  harvest, 
as  pleasant  and  refreshing ;  it  must,  on  the  pontrary,  have 
heepi  v)ery  incommoding,  as  we  actually  find  it  ^i  this 
^xaintry ;  he  i^iust  ther^ore  be  tmderstood  to  mean  li- 
k}uida  cooled  by  snow.  .  The  sense  then  will  be :  As  the 
mixing  of  snow  with  wine,  in  the  sultry  time  of  harvest, 
lis  pleasmg  and  refreshing  ^  so,  a  suooessfuL  messenger  re- 
vives the  spirit  of  his  master  who  sent  him,  and  who  was 
greatly  depressed  from  an  apprehenrnQn  c^  his  failure. . 

The  hospitality  of  the  present  day,  in  the  east  exactly 
jres^Bhles.  that  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  parable  of 
the  *^  great  isupper,''  is  in  thdse  countries  literally  realised.^^ 
And  such  was  the  hospiti^lity  of  ancient  (Greece  and  Home. 
iWhep  a  person  povided  an  entertainment  for  his  frienAs 
4«  neighbours^  he  6e|it  round  a  number  of  servants  toiii- 

"  Border's  Oriental  Cuttoms,  vdl.  i,  p.  134. 

«  Mamoe^e  Ote.  v(^  u,  p.  Ida,  157«  «  Piof.  xxv,  13. 

P  I^uk«  ziy,  16.    Forbes's  Orient  Mem«  vol  iii^  p.ia7. 
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tit0  tliQ  gU^ts  t  these  were  called  vocatores  by  the  Ro* 

40^)9^  ^(nd  «Airr*»{8$  by  the  Greeks.     The  day  when  the 

^jite^twimeiit  is  to  be  given  19  fixed  some  coBsideraUe 

tim^  befwe ;  and  in  th^  eyeXMg  of  the  day  appcMnted,  a 

mfmsmg^T  0ome$.  to  bid  the  qpests  to  the  feast    The  cus-. 

torn  is  tbiii$  introdwjced  m  Luke ;    "  A  certain  man  made 

a  ^eat  aupfter^  and  hade  many ;  and  sent  his  siervant  at 

supper  time^  to  say  to  tbeto  that  were  bidden,  Come,  fbir, 

all  thingsk  are  now:  ready .*"'    They  were  not  now  asked. 

for  the  firtt  time;  bttt  had  already  accepted  the  invitation, 

yhen  the  day  was,  appointed,  and  were  therefore  already 

pledged  to  attend  9I  the  hour  when  they  might  be  sum-. 

mooaed*    They  were  not  tak^  unprepared,  and  could 

not  in  Goi^sU^ncy  and  decency  plead  any  prior  engage-; 

ment.   They  coiild  n^t  now  refuse,  without  violating  their 

word  and  insulting  the  master  qf  the  fc^at,  and  dierefore» 

justly  subjected  themselves  to  punishment.  The  terms  of 

the  parable  exactly  accord  with  estabhahed  cust(un,  and 

contain  nothing  of  ihe  harshness  to  which  infidek  object . 

!    The  Jews  did  not  always  follow  the  same  method; 

jHMnetimes  they  sent  a  number  of  servants  different  ways 

among  the  friends  they  meant  to  invite;  and  at  other  dmes^ 

^  sin^e  male  domestic.'    But  in  Egypt,  accc»ding  to  Has^ 

seJquist,  a  different  custom  from  either  of  these,  wascomw 

monly  fallowed.     A  number  of  women  went  about,  in^ 

viting.  people  to  a  banquet.    Those  whom  he  saw  thus 

empbyed,  were  about  ten  or  twdve  in  number,  covered 

with  black  veils,  according  to  die  custom  of  that  country^ 

They  were  preceded  by  four  eunuchs ;  after  them  and  on 

the  side,  were  Moors  with  their  usual  walkmg  staves. 

As  they  walked,  they  all  joined  in  making  a  noise,,  which 

'  Luke  xiv,  16, 17.    Moritfs  Tiwr.  wL  i,  p.  142. 
'  MifitUi^  xxit,  8 ;  4iad  Lake  ziv,  17*        . 
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he  was  told  they  meant  as  an  expression  of  joy,  but  whktf 
had  nothing  joyful  or  even  pleasing  in  his  ear/  The  roya) 
preacher  seems  to  allude  to  this  singular  cuslom  in  these 
words :  wisdom  hath  "  sent  forth  her  maidens,^  die  "  cri- 
eth  upon  the  highest  places  of  the  city.^^  In  this  pas* 
sage,  the  inyitation  is  given  by  a  number  of  female  ser* 
vants,  as  in  £g3rpt ;  and  it  was  not  a  private  message,  but 
a  kind  of  public  proclamation,  in  which  the  taUe  is  repre^ 
sented  as  furnished,  and  every  preparation  made :  ^^  Who- 
so is  simple,  let  him  tiu*n  in  hither ;  as  for  him  that  wanteth 
understanding,  she  saith  to  him.  Come,  eat  of  my  bread, 
and  drink  of  the  wine  which  I  have  mingled.^" 

The  Persians  send  a  deputation  to  meet  their  guests: 
this  deputation  are  called  openers  of  the  way ;  and  the 
more  distinguished  the  persons  sent,  and  the  greater  the 
distance  to  which  they  go,  so  much  greater  is  the  honour. 
So  it  is  proclaimed ;  ^^  60  forth  and  behold  king  Solomon, 
with  the  crown  wherewith  his  mother  crowned  him.  The 
bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  forth  to  meet  him." 
:  The  names  of  the  persons  to  be  invited,  were  inscribed 
upon  tablets,  and  the  gate  was  set  open  to  receive  those 
who  had  obtained  them.;  but  to  prevent  any  getting  in 
that  had  no  ticket,  only  one  leaf  of  the  door  was  left  open; 
and  that  was  strictly  guarded  by  the  servants  of  the  fa- 
mily. Those  who  were  admitted,  had  to  go  along  a  nar^* 
row  passage  to  the  room ;  and  after  all  who  bad  received 
tickets  of  admission  were  assembled,  the  master  of  the 
house  rose  and  shut  to  the.  door ;  and  then  theentertaiii^ 
ment  began."" 

The  Greeks  also  issued  tickets  of  admission  to  their  ea- 

•  Trav.  p.  66.  *  Piov.  ix,  1,  &c 

"  Moritr'i  Trav.  voL  i,  p.  126. 

^  Ibid.  p.  142.    Fotter'f  Qxtatn  AiHiq.  foL  il,  p.  365,  et  nq. 
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tertainments,  although  relatbns  often  went  without  invita- 
tion ;  thns  in  Homer,  the  valiant  Menelaus  went  to  an  en* 
tertainmenfin  Agamemnon^s  tent,  without  being  invited : 

A^$futl§9  h  0t  nkh  fim  mymhi  MimAjmi*  iZ.  Ub.  H,  L  408. 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  the  Jews  were  much 
stricter  in  admittingpersons  to  theirtablesthan  the  Greeks, 
although  both  used  the  formality  of  written  invitations* 
Our  Lord  evidently  refers  to  the  custcHn  of  his  own  na* 
tion,  in  his  answer  to  one  ^o  idly  inquired.  Are  there 
few  that  be  saved?  "  Strive,**  said  he,  "  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate ;  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter 
in^  and  shall  not  be  able.  When  once  the  master  of  the 
house  is  risen  up,  and  hath  shut  to  the  door,  and  ye  begin 
to  stand  without,  and  to  knock  at  the  door,  saying.  Lord, 
Lord,  open  unto  us :  and  he  shall  answer  and  say  imto  you, 
I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are."^ 

The  first  ceremony,  after  the  guests  arrived  at  the  house 
of  entertiunment,  was  the  salutation  performed  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  or  one  appointed  in  his  place.  Among 
the  Greeks,  this  was  scmietimes  done  by  embracing  with 
arms  around ;  but  the  most  common  salutati(m  was  by  the 
conjunction  of  thdr  right  hands,  the  right  hand  being 
reckoned  a  pledge  of  fidelity  and  friendship.  Sometimes 
they  kissed  the  lips,  hands,  knees,  or  feet,  as  the  perscm 
deserved  more  or  less  respect.^  The  Jews  welcomed  a 
stranger  to  their  house  in  the  same  way ;  for  our  Lord 
complains  to  Simon,  that  he  had  given  him  no  kiss ;  had 
welcomed  him  to  his  table  with  none  of  the  accustomed 
tokens  of  respect.^ 

In  Hindostan,  when  a  person  of  rank  and  opulence  re- 
ceives  a  guest,  whom  he  wishes  to  distinguish  by  peculiar 

''Lukeztii,24.         >  Odyn.  Ub.zz2,  L223,294.         J  Malt,  tif ,  44. 
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mark3  of  regard,  he  pours  u|)oi^  bis  bands  and  furpis^  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  campany, .  a  delightful  odorife* 
rdus  perfume,  put$  a  golden  cup  into  bis  hand^  and  pour# 
wine  into  it  till  it  run  ovar ;  assuring  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  to  him  a  great  jrt^aiure  tp  rec^iv^  him  ii^ 
bis  house,  and  that  he  shall  find  under  his  iroof  ey^ry  cmnr 
f(Wft  which  he  could  bestow,*  The  x^f^c^ofie  to  thi^  d^tt- 
tom,  which  at  one  time  was  probaUy  general  throughout 
the  east,  in  the  twehty^hird  Psabn,  is  at  once  beautiful 
and  J3triking:  ^^  Thou  prep^est  a  table  heSore  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies ;  tiiou  ali(;nntest  min^  head  with 
oil,  my  cup  runneth  over,^  The  Lord  had  early  reeeiv^ed 
the  Fsalmistinto  fayour ;  raised  hxm to  the  hig^iest  honours 
|h>m  a  veiy  humble  condition ;  and,  what  wa*  infinitejiy 
|3^ter,  he  set  before  him  the  inestimable  bksnngs  of  i:^ 
deeming  love,  prepared  him , by  a  copious  unction  of  thp 
holy  Bpirit  to  enjoy  them,  and  welcomed  him  in  the  most 
iionourable  mannsr^  by  putting  the  cup  .of  salvation  into 
his  huid,  in  the  piiesence  of  all  his  people^  and  pouring 
into  it  with  unsparing  liberality,  the  wine  of  heav^j 
tonsplation,^ 

;  The  andent  Oreeks  and  Romans  sat  at  meal&®  Ho- 
mer^s  heroes  were  ranged  on  separate  seats  along  the  wall, 
with  a  small  table  before  each,  on  -which  the  meat  and 
'drink  were  |daced;^     This  custom  is  still  observed  in 

*.Memoiti  of  Csfitftm  WikoQ,  p.  80. 

^  The  flat  roof  of  the  house  b  often  used^  in  the  east,,  as  the  drawing- 
room  io  which  they  rec^ve  company,  till  supper  is  ready.  Forbes^s  Orient. 
Mem.  voL  iii,  p.  82.  «  iBneid.  liS.  yfi,  L 17^ 

^  Odyssey,  lib*  zvii,  L  447*  Scu^  ^00$  it  fua^w,  tfAHi  •trmpuj^t  r^ft^tn^tis* 
From  these  words,  which  the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Antinous,  the  cus- 
tom of  e?eiy  one  in  company  eating  by  himself  seems  to  be  clearly  ascer- 
tfliied.    Set  also  lib.  xz,  I  369. 
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GhuiB,  and  perbnp^  settle  other  partis  of  the  greater  Adsu 
When  Ulysses  arrived  .at  die  paliEu^  of  Alcioous,  the.Idng 
displaced  Ms  son  Laodanucs,  in  inrder  to  seat  Ulysses  in 
i  magoi&cBDt  chair.*'  The  same  posture  was  prdTerred 
I^  the  JBgypiians  and  the  ancient  Israeiiies.  But,  a£^ 
terwards,  when  men  became  soft  and  effemkiate,  they  ex* 
dismge^  their  seats  £or  beds,  in  order  to  drink  with  more 
ease;  yet  even  then,  the  hcaroes  who  draidc  sitting  werd 
irtill  thought  entitled  to  praise;  and  those  who  accustomed 
diems^ea  to  a  primitive  and  severe  way  of  living,  re*, 
tained  the  andent  posture.  This  was  done  by  the  cynic 
philosophers,  as  19V  karn  from  Plautus : 
<^  potius  in  tubtellift 

'^he  cu6t(»ta  of  reeUning  was  introduced  £pdm  the  nations 
pf  the  east,  and  particularly  from  Persia,  where  it  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  allude  to  both  customs :  but  they 
furnish  undeniable  proofs  of  the  sitting  posture,  long  be«. 
ibre  common  autlicNrs  took  notice  of  the  other.  It  was 
the  custom  in  Isaac^s  family  to  sit  at  meat;  for  Jacob  thus 
addressed  his  aged  father :  *^  Arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit  and 
eat  <rf  my  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  blefes  me.""'  At  the 
ent^rtidnment  which  Joseph  gave  hi&  brethren,  op  their 
return  to  Egypt,  they  seem  to  have  fcjlowed  the  custom 
of  their  fathers ;  for  ^*  they  sat  before  him,  the  first-born 
according  to  his  birth-right,  and  the  youngest  according 
to  his  youth."***  In  the  court  of  Saul,  many  ages  after 
this,  Abner  sat  at  table  by  his  master^s  side ;  and  David 
also  had  his  place  allotted  to  him,  which  is  emphatically 

*  IHad,  Hb.  ix,  1.  220.    Odyssey,  Ub.  i,  1*  3  ;  lib.  yn  et  viiL 
^Gea.xx^l9.  iCh.jdiii,d3. 
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called  liis  seat.  As  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  natural 
and  dignified  posture,  so  it  seems  to  have  been  universally 
ad^ted  by  the  first  generations  of  men ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  and  degenerate  man  had 
li98t  much  of  the  firmness  of  his  primitive  character,  that 
he  began  to  lie  flat  upon  his  belly. 

The  tables  were  constructed  of  three  different  parts  or 
separate  tables,  making  but  one  in  the  whole.  One  was 
{daced  at  the  upper  end  crossways,  and  the  two  others 
joined  to  its  ends,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
qpttce  between,  by  which  the  attendants  could  readily  wmt 
at  all  the  three.  Round  these  tables  were  placed  beds  or 
couches,  o|ie  to  each  table ;  each  of  these  beds  was  called 
dinium  ;  and  three  of  these  bang  united,  to  surround  the 
three  tables,  made  ihe  tridintum.  At  the  end  of  each 
dinium  was  a  footstool,  for  the  convenience  of  mounting 
up  to  it  These  beds  were  formed  of  mattresses,  and  sup* 
ported  on  frames  of  wood,  often  highly  c»iiamented ;  the 
mattresses  were  covered  with  cloth  or  tapestry,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  entertainer.  At  the  splendid  feast 
which  Ahasuerus  made  for  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  beds 
of  silver  and  gold  were  placed  round  the  tables ;  accord- 
ing to  a  custom  in  the  east  of  naming  a  thing  from  its 
principal  <niiament ;  these  must  have  beai  couches  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  the  precious  metals.  To  this  day, 
the  cushions  in  the  hall  of  audi^ce,  and  also  in  the  rdom 
for  receiving  guests  in  private  houses,  are  placed  round 
the  carpet  in  cases  of  gold  and  silver  kincol^  or  of  scarlet 
cloth  embrcndered :  these  are  occasionally  moved  into  the 
courts  and  gardens  and  placed  imder  the  canopy  for  the 
accommodation  of  company  .**  Each  guest  inclined  th^  su- 
i>  Efth.  i,  5, 6.    Fgrbei*8  OricDt  Mem.  tqL  iii,  p.  102. 
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parior  part  <^  hH  body  upon  his  left  arm,  the  lower  part 
being  stretdied  out  at  length,  or  a  little  bent ;  his  head 
was  raised  up,  and  his  back  sometimes  supported  with  pil. 
lows.  If  several  persons  lay  upon  the  same  bed,  then  the 
first  lay  on  the  i^ppermost  part,  with  his  legs  stretched  out 
behind  the  second  person^s  back ;  the  second  porscm^s  head 
lay  below  the  boscnn  of  the  fonper,  his  feet  beii^  placed 
behindthe  third  person^s  back ;  and  the  rest  in  like  man- 
ner :  for  though  it  was  accounted  mean  or  sordid  at  Borne 
to  place  more  than  three  or  four  upon  one  bed,  yet,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Cicero,  the  Greeks  used  to  crowd  five, 
and  often  a  greater  number,  into  the  same  bed.  Persons 
bdoved  commonly  lay  in  the  bosoms  of  diose  that  loved 
them :  the  fact  is  thus  attested  by  Juvenal : 

•<  C<SM  Mdflty  gremio  jaoait  oot»  trnpta  maritL**     Stt  ii,  L  120. 

And  for  the  same  reason,  according  to  the  well-knowii 
custom,  the  beloved  dis<nple  lay  in  the  boscnn  of  his  Lord, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  passover.  The  head  of  the  se- 
ccmd  being  opponte  to  the  bosom  of  the  first,  if  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  him,  especially  if  the  thing  was  to  be  secret, 
he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his  bosom :  thus  the  apostle 
Jolin,  wishing  to  speak  secretly  to  his  Lord,  leaned  {roai 
necesdty  upon  his  bosom.^  In  conversation,  those  who 
spoke,  raised  themselves  almost  upright,  supported  by 
cushions.  When  they  ate,  Aey  raised  themselves  on  their 
elbow,  and  made  use  of  the  right  hand;^  which  is  the 
reason  our  Lord  mentions  the  hand  of  Judas  in  the  sin* 
gular  number ;  **  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the 
dish,  the  same  shall  betray  me."''  Sometimes  the  Greeks 
and  RcHuans  used  both  hands,  to  which  practice,  the 

\        '  John  xiii,  23.    PoHer*8  Antiq.  voL  ii,  p.  377*    FUn.  BfuU  iv,  p^  92* 
>  Horace  Ode  i,  1. 27.  ^  Matth.  xzyi,  23. 
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trumns  utkke  of  Horaire  refers ;'  but  if  the  distom  exiBt«<jl 
among  the  Jews,  the  right  hand  was  ccnmnobly  used ;  oft 
•At  the  time  when  our  Lord  made  that  declaration,  he  and 
his  disciples  were  using  only  thdr  right  hands. 

At  a  Grecian  entertainment,  it  was  customary  to  place 
the  guests  according  to  their  quality;  in  Homer,  the 
chief  persons  had  the  uppermost  seats ;  and  in  succeed^ 
•ing  ages,  a  person  was  appointed  that  bore  the  name  of 
i^4i6^uuUT0^^  nomencktor,  whose  business  it  was  to  call 
€very  guest  by  name  to  his  pn^ier  plaice*  In  the  hennc 
ages,  they  seem  to  have  been  pUced  in  long  ranks,  and 
•the  chief  persons  at  the  head  of  eadi  rank,  on  both  sides 
bf  the  table.  Thus,  when  Achilles  etitertained  Agamem- 
non^s  ambassadors,  he  placed  himself  uppermost  in  one 
rahk,  and  Ulysses,  as  th^  prindpal  dmbassad<»,  in  the 
Other :» 

III'     «r«^  «^  fu^y  A;(^XXif#, 

Af4Vf  %wrrttt  ^^  diwrvif  Sim*,  ^        IL  lib.  ix,  L  217,  318. 

When  a  t^ersian  comes  into  an  assembly,  and  has  sa^ 
Juted  the  house,  he  then  measures  with  his  eye  the  degree 
of  rank  to  which  he  hdids  himself  entitled ;  he  straightway 
%edges  himself  into  the  line  of  guests,  without  offering  any 
lapology  for  the  general  disturbance  which  he  produces. 
It  ^en  happens  that  persons  take  a  higher  seat  than  that 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  Persian  scribes  are  re. 
teiu4^able  fdr  their  arrogance  in  this  respect,  in  wlncfa  they 
i^^mn  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Jews  of  the  same 
^rofesinon  in  the  days  of  our  Lord."    The  master  of  the 

}  Epist.  i,  1S>  23 — «<  l^id  Ali,"  sayi  Mr.  Mariyn,  <<  while  butying  hit 
hand  in  the  didh  with  the  Professor,  sofUy  mentioned  some  more  of  my  objec- 
tions.**   Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  p.  88a. 

«  Odyssey,  lib  fii,  1. 389,  469.  *  Mark  ix,  39. 
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^nteitabotient  has,  however,  the  priTil^  of  jdacu^  imy 
-one  as  high  in  the  rank  (^  the  assembly  as  he  may  cJux>s0. 
rAnd  Mr.  Mmer  saw  an  instanee  of  it  at  a  pablie  diteru 
tainment  to  i^hibh  he  Was  invited.  When  the  assmbly 
was  nearly  full,  the  governor  of  £ashan,  a  man  of  humble 
inein,  although  of  considerable  rank,  can^  in  and  seated 
iiimself  at  the  lowest  place ;  trhen  the  master  of  the  faouscf, 
lifter  numerous  ^pressiohs^f  ^elcomoy  pointed  with  his 
hand  to  an  upper  seat  in  the  assembly,  to  \dtich  he  de>. 
4sired  him  to  move,  and  which  he  accondingly  did.  These 
-oircumstances  furnish  a  beautiful  and  striking  illustration 
of  tlie  parable  which  our  Lord  uttered  when  he  saw  how 
those  that  were  invited,  chose  the  highest  places.^ 
-  Some  ^ho^ected  a  more  free  and  easy  way  of  living,  disu 
regarded  the  usuid  custom,  and  dei^ed  every  man  to  Uk^ 
the  place  which  pleased  him  best ;  but  this  licence  often 
f»led  to  prbduce  the  sociality  and  good  humour  which 
the  entertainer  expected,  and  Occdiaoned  disputes  among 
the  company,  about  i^at  were  reckoned  the  most  ho. 
titmrable  sedts.  S(>  the  proud  and  ambitious  Pharisees 
acted  in  the  time  of  our  Ldrd,  whieh  drew  from  his  lips 
that  pointed  reproof:*"  They  love  the  ujqpermost  rooms 
dt  fea^s,  aoid  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogue».^P  1i?he 
imaster  of  the  family  sometimes  atfted  the  part  of  nomen^ 
•tlaijor  among  the  Jews,  assigfling  to  eveiy  brie  his  proper 
"plixie;  for  when  our  Lotd,  at  a  public  entertainment, 
^*  marked  hovf  they  those  out  lie  chief  rooms,***  he  put 
forth  a  parable  to  those  that  Were  bidden,  saying  untb 
them,  "  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wed(fing, 
sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room,  lest  a  more  hbnourable 
man  than  thou  be  bidden  of  him,  and  he  that  bad  thee 

°  liUke  »v,  8-1 1.  P  Matth.  xxiii,  6. 
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and  him,  come  and  say  to  thee,  Give  this  man  {dace,  and 
thou  begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room.^'i  .  Eufr- 
tathius  says  it  was  a  very  ancient  custom  at  Lacedaemon, 
for  the  eldest  person  to  go  before  the  rest,  to  the  couches 
at  the  common  hall,  unless  the  king  gave  the  precedence 
to  another,  by  calling  him  first.  This  custom  may  be 
traced  to  a  very  remote  ori^ ;  for  thus  Joseph  arranged 
his  brethren,  accorcUng  to  their  age,  in  a  row,  on  one 
ttde  of  the  table;  while  the  Egyptians  sat  under  him, 
according  to  their  rank  en*  years,  on  the  other :  ^^  And 
they  sat  before  him,  the  first-bom  according  to  hislnrth- 
right,  and  the  youngest  according  to  hb  youth ;  and  the 
men  marvelled  one  at  another.^'^  They  did  not  marvel 
that  they  were  seated  according  to  their  age,  for  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  established  custom  even  in  that 
remote  period ;  but  how  Pharaoh^s  prime  mimster  knew 
their  respective  ages,  who,  in  their  opinion,  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  their  history.' 

Before  the  Greeks  went  to  an  entertainment,  they 
washed  and  anointed  themselves ;  for  it  was  thought  very 
indecent  to  appear  on  such  an  occasion,  defiled  with  sweat 
and  dust ;  but  they  who  came  off  a  journey,  were  washed 
and  clothed  with  suitable  apparel  in  the  house  of  the  en* 
tertainer,  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  feast.  When 
Telemachus  and  Pisistratus  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Me- 
nelaus,  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  they  were  inb- 
mediately  supplied  with  water  to  wash,  and  with  oil  to 
anoint  themselves,  before  they  took  their  seats  by  the 
side  of  the  king. 

£f  e«#«/uf#«f  fitnrt  it^itwt  X«#»»r«,  j;e.       Ody99.  lib.  iV|  L  48. 

'  Luke  xiv,  7,  8.  '  Gen.  xliii,  83. 

•  Potter's  Grecian  Antiq.  vol.  u,  p.  377,  878. 
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The  oS  used  on  such  occaidons,  in  the  palaces  of  nobles 
and  princes,  was  perfumed  with  roses  and  other  odorile- 
nms  herbs.  They  also  washed  their  hands  before  they  sat 
down  to  meajt.^  To  these  customary  marks  of  respect,  to 
which  a  traveller,  or  one  who  had  no  house  of  his  own,  was 
entitled,  our  Xiord  alludes  in  his  defence  of  Mary :  ^^  And 
he  turned  to  the  woman,  and  said  imto  Simon,  Seest 
thou  this  woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine  house ;  thou  gayest 
me  no  water  for  my  feet,  but  she  hath  washed  my  feet 
with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  mth  the  hairs  of  her  head. 
Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss  ;  but  this  woman,  unce  the  time 
I  came  in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  My  head  with 
oil  thou  didst  not  anoint ;  but  this  woman  hath  anointed 
my  feet  with  ointment.^'*  Homer  mentions  it  as  a  custom 
quite  common  in  those  days  for  daughters  to  wash  and 

<i  Potter's  Grecian  Antiq.  yoL  ii,  p.  369,  370.  Odyss.  lib.  i,  L  146.^ 
The  heralds  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  the  guests.  Lib.  x,  L  450 ;  lib* 
xzi,  1.  270.  Adam's  Bom.  Antiq.  p.  439.  Homer's  Iliad,  lib.  x,  L  575 ; 
lib.  zxiv,  1.  465. 

'  Luke  Tii,  44.-i«The  Jews  possessed  a  native  balsam  so  predons  that  if 
sold  fat  double  its  weight  in  silver.  The  tree  which  produced  it,  aocordiog 
to  Pliny  and  Strabo,  was  peculiar  to  the  vale  of  Jericho,  and  was  more  likft 
a  vine  than  a  myrtle.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  lib.  iv,  cap.  14.  Joseph.  War8> 
b.  i,  cap.  7^  sec  6.-»It  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  fir,  but  it  is  Ibwer^  and 
is  planted  and  cultivated  like  the  vine.  At  a  certain  -season  of  the  year  it 
sweats  balsam  ;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  cut  the  3roung  shoots  with  sharp, 
stones,  and  gather  at  the  incisions  the  juice,  which  drops  down  like  tears. 
When  Alexander  of  Macedon  was  at  Jericho,  a  spoonful  of  the  balm  was 
all  that  could  be  collected  on  a  summer's  day  ;  and  in  the  most  plenttfiil 
year,  the  great  royal  park  of  these  trees  yielded  only  six  gallons,  and  the 
smaller  one  only  one  gallon.  The  juice  is  tenacious,  and  very  like  milk ; 
but  when  received  in  shells  it  coagulates.  Strabo  says  it  gives  wOoderAil 
relief  in  headaches,  incipient  sufiusious  of  the  eyes,  and  dimness,  of  sight. 
Strabo,  lib.  xvi,  p.  763.—.'*  At  the  present  time,"  says  Buckingham,  '<  there : 
is  not  a  tree  of  any  description,  either  of  palm  or  balsam,  and  scarcely  any 
verdure  or  bushes,  to  be  seen  about  th^  site  of  this  abandoned  city."  Trav. 
yol.  ii,  p.  70. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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afterwards  to  anoint  the  feet  of  their  parents/  The  Sa- 
vioor  was  in  the  circumstances  of  a  traveller ;  he  had  no 
home  to  wash  and  anoint  Inmself  m^  before  he  went  to 
Simon^s  house,  and  therefore,  had  a  right  to  complain  that 
his  entertuner  had  failed  in  the  respect  that  was  due  to 
him  as  a  stranger,  at  a  distance  bom  the  usual  place  of 
bis  residence. 

The  Jews;  regularly  washed  their  hands  and  their  feet 
before  dinner ;  they  considered  this  ceremony  as  essential, 
which  discovers  the  reason  of  their  astonishment,  wh^ft 
they  observed  the  disci|^s  of  Christ  sit  down  at  table 
without  having  observed  this  ceremony  *  **  Why  do  thy 
disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of  the  elders  ?  for  they 
wash  not  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread.'**  After  meak, 
they  wash  them  again;  for,  says  the  evangelist,  **  the  Pha- 
risees and  all  the  Jews,  except  th^  wash  their  hands  oft, 
eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  th6  elders.****  When  they 
washed  their  hands  themselves,  they  plunged  them  into  the 
water  up  to  the  wrists ;  but  when  odiers  performed  this 
office  for  them,  it  was  done  by  pouring  it  upon  their  hands.' 
The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Greece,  for  Homer  says  the 
attendimts  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  their  chiefs : 

This  was  a  part  of  the  service  which  Elisha  performed  for 
his  master  EHjah  \  and  in  every  instance  under  the  law, 
where  water  was  appBed  to  the  body  by  another,  it  was 
done,  not  by  plunging,  but  by  pouring  or  sprinkling.    The 

•  Iliad,  H^x,L  577-  'Mat^.ZT,  2«  •  Mark  tii,  8,  4. 

"  The  Hindooe  dbeenre  the  wmie  eustom  sttll ;  one  servant  hxAAa  the  baeson, 
aMfifaer  posm  the  water  upon  the  matter's  hands  and  those  of  his  gnests,  ami 
a  third  offinn  a  dean  Bapkiik  f'orbes's  Orient.  Mem.  toL  ii,  p.  397-^It  is 
also  the  unif(mn  prsctiee  in  Persia.  Hanwaj*8  Tiay.  part  lii,  eh.  33,  voL 
i,  p.  151. 
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ancient  Romans  also  washed  before  meals ;  and  at  public 
entertaiimients  tke  attendants  supplied  the  guests  with 
water  finr  their  hands : 

•'  Dwii  fiumfli  BMAibuA  lynfbM.*'  JBm.  lib.  i,  L  700. 

According  to  VirgU'^s  arrangement,  this  ablution  was  per* 
formed  after  \ks^  guests  bad  tak^a  their  places  oa  the 
purple  beds*  The  feet  were  washed  by  their  servants  or 
wives ;  and  in  order  to  this,  they  put  (^  their  shoes  <Mr 
sandals  before  they  sat  down  to  meat  \  and  it  is  probaUe^ 
they  did  not  resume  them  till  they  had  finidied  th^ 
meal,  and  were  prepanng  to  kave  tke  apartm^it. 

In  Greece,  they  seemed  to  have  followed  the  same  rule; 
and  their  feet  being  most  exposed,  were  of teoer  washed 
jmd  andnted  than  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the  ablution 
WAS  generally  performed  by  women,  both  in  the  heroic 
and  in  later  ages.  To  wash  the  feet  was  a  mean  and  ser- 
vile office,  and  therefore^  generally  perfonoaed  by  the  feu 
male  servants  of  the  family.  Thus  Ulysses  dedares  to 
Penelope  that  it  was  by  no  means  agreeabk  to  him  ta  helve 
his  feet  washed ;  and  that  not  one  of  her  female  servants 
should  touch  his  foot : 

T«Mn»»  tu  ft^mfui  x»r»  3(tir/ti^««  iMr^y.     0<^M.  lib.  xiz,  L  344>  34S. 

It  was  occasionally  performed,  however,  by  females  c^  the 
hi^iest  rank ;  for  the  daughter  of  Cleobulus,  one  qf  the 
Grecian  sages,  and  king  of  Lindus^  a  cdty  on  the  south- 
east part  of  Rhodes,  was  not  adiamed  to  wash  the  feet  of 
her  father^s  guests.^  And  it  was  customary  for  them  to 
kiss  the  feet  of  those  to  whom  they  thought  a  more  than 
common  respect  was  due  ;  for  the  daughter  of  Philocleon^ 
in  Aristophanes,  washed  her  father,  anointed  his  feet,  and 
stooping  down,  kissed  them  : 

"  Cl^entis  Alexandrini,  Strom,  iv,  19.  * 
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Aitml^n  Mm  r§  itA '  mS^Mfn  urn  ir^nv^m^m  fiXurn.      VetpU*  p,  473** 

Thus  Mary  acted  strictly  according  to  established  cus^ 
torn,  when  at  a  public  entertainment  she  perfcHined  these 
offices  to  her  Saviour. 

The  feet  of  kings  and  princes  in  some  parts  of  the  east 
were  washed  in  basons  of  pure  gold.  Herodotus  informs 
ufr  that  Anuuns  an  Eg3rptian  king  had  a  golden  bason  in 
which  he  and  all  his  guests  constantly  washed  their  feet* 
Persons  of  inferior  station  used  vessels  of  silver,  earthen- 
ware, or  wood,  according  to  their  wealth.  The  lower 
classes  among  the  Jews  contented  themselves  with  the 
last  of  these,  (n:i^r)  which  were  of  an  oblong  shape,  in 
which  they  commonly  washed  thdjr  housdiold  utaisils. 
Such  it  is  probable,  from  all  the  drcumstances  stated  by 
the  apostle  John,  was  the  bason  employed  by  our  Lord^ 
when  by  an  act  of  singular  and  amazing  condescensi<Hi, 
he  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples. 

The  towel  which  was  used  lo  wipe  the  feet  after  wash* 
ing,  was  conridered  through  all  the  east,  as  a  badge  of 
servitude.  Suetonius  mentions  it  as  a  sure  mark  of  the 
intolerable  pride  of  Caligula,  the  Roman  emperor,  that 
when  at  supper  he  suffered  senators  of  the  highest  rank, 
sometimes  to  stand  by  his  couch,  sometimes  at  his  feet, 
girt  with  a  towel.^  Hence,  it  appears  that  this  hcmour 
was  a  token  of  the  deepest  humiliation,  which  was  not, 
however,  absolutely  degrading  and  inconnstent  with  all 
regard  to  decency.  Yet  our  blessed  Redeemer  did  not 
refuse  to  give  his  disciples  and  Judas  Iscariot  himself 
that  wonderful  proof  of  his  love  and  humility.  On  the 
very  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of.  his 
enemies,  while  his  thoughts  were  intensely  occupied  with 

*  Idbt  ii«  caD.  173.  ^  C.  26. 
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^e  gbry  ndiich  he  had  with  his  Father  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  to  which  he  knew  well  he  was  in  a  few 
days  to  return,  triumphant  over  all  his  foes,  he  resolved 
to  neglect  no  service  which  might  soften  the  heart  of  Ju- 
das, and  confirm  and  encourage  his  other  disciples  in  their 
duty ;  he  condescended  to  stoop  down  and  wash  those 
feet  which  had  followed  him  in  many  a  long  and  fatiguing 
journey,  giving  his  fidthful  followers  in  that  ingnificant 
action,  a  pledge  of  the  high  honour  which  awaited  them, 
and  the  pure  and  elevated  joy  which  was  to  cheer  their 
hearts  in  his  service,  and  crown  their  labours  after  they 
had  finished  their  appointed  course. 

The  example  of  humility  which  he  set  them  on  this  oc- 
casion was  absolutely  incomparable :  no  instance  ever  oc- 
curred among  the  Jews  of  a  lord  or  master  washing  the 
feet  of  his  servants  or  disciples.  Besides,  the  son  of  God 
was  not  ignorant  that  the  Father  had  committed  all  things 
into  his  hands ;  and  that  a  niune  was  soon  to  be  given  him, 
at  which  every  knee  should  bow,  and  every  tongue  con- 
fess. Yet  he  did  not  hentate  to  wash  the  feet  of  his  own 
servants ;  proving  by  this  very  act,  that  he  ^<  came  not 
to  minister  unto,  but  to  minister.^  Nor  did  he  humble 
himself  to  the  hosts  of  heaven ;  but  to  sinful  and  miserable 
men,  and  even  to  his  most  atrocious  betrayer.  ^<  Jesus 
knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his 
hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from  God  and  went  to  God ; 
he  riseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside  his  (upper)  gar- 
ments ;  and  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself.  After  that 
he  poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  the 
disciples^  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  where- 
with  he  was  girded,® 

«  John  xui*  3^. 
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The  Romans  dway  t  began  their  feasts  with  prayers  and 
hbatioiis  to  thdr  gods ;  the  same  custom,  the  relic  of  a 
pure  religion,  was  invariably  obsenred  among  the  Greeks; 
so  great  was  their  sense  of  a  Divine  Providence,  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  every  blessing,  that  they  thought 
it  unlawful  to  eat  till  they  had  first  offered  a  part  of  their 
provision  as  a  sort  of  first  fruits  to  the  gods.  This  cus- 
custcnn  was  so  reli^ously  observed  in  the  heroic  ages,  that 
Adiilles,  though  disturbed  by  the  ambassadors  of  Aga- 
monncm  at  midnight,  refused  to  taste  food  till  an  obla- 
tioii  was  offered : 


>  Gfiiri  h  ^tfft  mMiytu 


And  Ulysses,  and  his  flellow^soldiers,  were  not  unmindful 
of  this  duty  even  in  the  den  of  Polyphemus : 

XiiAo^k  0»f  uMuiln  »^v0ti/U9,  nh  urns  tuwt 

Ttfffff  miMt^uum  ^myf^v,  O^fM*  lib.  iXf  L  231.^ 

The  Romans  too  ended  their  repasb  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  began  them,  by  libations  and  prayers.  To  ne- 
glect this  aqt  of  homage  was  accounted  a  very  great  im- 
piety, of  which  none  but  Epiciirus,  and  those  who  wor- 
shipped no  gods  at  all,  would  be  gmlty.*  Aibcmg  the 
andent  Hebrews  ihe  master  of  the  family,  or  chief  person 
in  the  company,  always  began  4he  meal  with  a  solemn 
Ueseni^  <m  the  bread  and  the  wine,  and  then  they  re- 
peated the  twenty-third  psalm.  They  took  care  that  af- 
t^  meah  there  idiould  be  a  piece  of  bread  remaining  on 
the  table.  The  master  of  the  house  ordered  a  glass  to 
be  washed,  filled  it  with  wine,  and  elevating  it,  said,  Let 
us  bless  him  ctf  whose  benefits  we  have  been  partaking ; 

'  See  also  lib.  iii,  L  43,  55. 
*  Pottet*8  Gr.  Antiq.  toL  U,  p.  382,  400.    Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  459. 
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the  rest  answer.  Blessed  be  he  who  has  heaped  his  favours 
on  US|  and  by  lus  goodness  has  now  fed  us.  Thus  both 
Jews  and  heathens  at  their  meals— the  former  both  be* 
fore  and  after,  the  latter  always  before  and  sometimes 
after'— acknowledge  the  great  Source  of  all  good ;  it  m 
reserved  for  countless  numbers  that  bear  the  Christian 
name,  to  neglect  or  condemn  the  reasonable  service.^ 

Puldic  entertainments  in  the  east,  are  not  idl  conduct* 
ed  in  the  same  way.  At  Aleppo,  the  several  didies  are 
brought  in  one  by  one ;  and  after  the  company  has  eaten 
a  little  of  each,  they  are  removed;^  but  among  the  Arabs, 
the  whole  provisions^  ore  set  on  the  table  at  once.  In  Per* 
ffla,  where  the  last  custom  is  followed,  the  viands  are  dis« 
tnbuted  by  a  domestic,  who  takes  portions  of  different 
kinds  out  d  Ae  large  dishes  in  which  they  are  served  up, 
and  lays  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  meat  in  one  smallar 
dkh ;  these  are  set,  furnished  after  this  manner,  before 
the  company ;  one  of  these  smaller  dishes  b^g  placed 
before  two  persons  only,  or  at  most  three.  The  same 
practice  obtains  at  the  royal  table  itselfl  It  is  not  impro- 
baUe  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  treated  their  guests  in 
a  similar  way  ;  and  in  the  entertainment  given  by  Joseph 
to  his  brethren,  we  may  discover  many  points  of  resem* 
blance.  The  Persians  were  placed  in  a  row  on  one  side 
i)i  the  room,  without  any  person  before  them ;  a  distinct 
dish,  with  di&rent  kinds  ci  food,  was  set  before  every 
guest ;  circumstances  which  entirely  correspond  with  the 
arrangement  of  Joeeph^s  entertainment. 

The  great  men  of  the  state  are  always  by  Aemaelves, 

'  a^jtmy,  fib.  in,  1.  33(U344. 

s  The  Arabs  unifoniily  foQow  Ui«  mtne  becoming  practice.    Sbaw*f  Trav. 
woL  t,  p.  419.  ^  UiMMlV  Hilt.  vol.  i,  p.  173. 
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in  the  feasts  that  are  made  for  them,  and  they  are  treated 
with  greater  profusion  ;  their  part  of  each  kind  of  provi- 
fskm  being  always  double,  triple,  or  a  larger  proportion 
of  each  kind  of  meat.^  In  Greece,  those  guests  that  were 
entitled  to  particular  respect,  or  for  whom  the  entertainer 
felt  a  more  than  ordinary  regard,  were  helped  to  the  best 
parts,  and  very  often  to  a  larger  share  than  the  rest  of  the 
company.  Thus  in  the  Odyssey,  Eumseus  gives  the  chine, 
which  they  esteemed  the  chief  part,  to  Ulysses;^  and  Aga- 
memnon, in  the  Iliad,  gives  the  same  part  to  Aja^,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  the  war.^  And  Sarpedon,  one 
of  the  Lycian  kings,  is  honoured  with  the  first  seat,  the 
best  share  of  meat,  and  full  cups : 

^^n  rt  M^MftfTt,  ih  irXMig  hirtu^ftp,         IL  lib.  xii^  L  311. 

This  will  enable  us  to  form  a  more  distinct  and  correct 
idea  of  the  arrangements  at  the  feast  which  Joseph  made 
for  his  brethren :  "  They  set  on""  provision  "  for  him,''  as 
being  at  the  head  of  the  government/  ^^  by  himself ;  and 
for  them  by  themselves ;  and  for  the  Egyptians  that  did 
eat  with  him  by  themselves,  because  the  Eg3rptians  might 
not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  abomina- 
tion  to  the  Egyptians,''  as  it  is  in  modem  times  among 
the  Persians,  Arabians,  and  Hindoos,  to  eat  with  stran^ 
gers ;  ^^  and  they  sat  before  him,"  Joseph  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  his  brethren  at  the  bottom,  and  the  Egyptians 
by  the  sides,  or  as  formerly  remarked,  the  Hebrews  on  one 
side  of  the  hall,  and  the  Egyptians  on  the  other.  As  a 
mark  of  his  hospitality,  and  a  token  of  his  regard,  ^^  he 
took  and  sent  messes  unto  them  from  before  him ;  but 

*  Forbe8*s  Orient.  Mem.  yoL  iii,  p.  189.    Potter*5  Gieciao  Antiq.  voL  ii> 
p.397.  JIib.zi?»L436. 

k  Lib.  Til,  L  321.    Sec  aUa  Odyaiex^  lib.  viii,  L  475. 
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Benjamin^s  mess  wias  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs,^ 
that  is,  he  had  five  times  as  much  of  every  thing  as  any 
of  his  brethren.*^  He  seems  to  have  distributed  to  every 
man  his  portion,  or  commanded  what  should  be  set  before 
them ;  a  custom  which  was  probably  general  in  Eg3rpt, 
and  which  still  maintains  its  ground  at  oriental  entertain- 
ments.^ We  discover  evident  traces  of  it  in  the  conduct 
of  Samuel  to  the  son  of  Kish  :  <^  And  Samuel  said  unto 
the  cook.  Bring  the  portion  whidi  I  gave  thee,  of  which 
I  said  unto  thee,  set  it  by  thee.  And  the  cook  took  up 
the  shoulder,  and  that  which  was  upon  it,  and  set  it  be- 
fore SauL''™ 

At  public  entertainments  in  the  courts  of  eastern  kings, 
toany  of  their  nobles  have  a  right  to  a  seat,  others  are 
admitted  occasionally  by  special  favour.  In  this  sense 
Chardin  understands  the  dying  charge  of  David  to  his 
successor,  to  shew  kindness  to  the  sons  of  Barzillai  the 
Gileadite,  and  to  let  them  be  of  those  that  should  eat  at 
his  table.  He  means  not  that  they  should  eat  at  his  table 
at  etery  meal,  or  on  every  day,  but  only  on  days  of  pub- 
lic festivity.  In  the  same  light,  he  views  the  conduct 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  to  the  captive  monarch  of  Judah : 
<^  Evil-Merodach  spake  kindly  to  Jehoiakim,  and  set  his 
throne  above  the  throne  of  the  kings  that  were  with  him 
in  Babylon;  and  changed  his  prison  garments,  and  he  did 
eat  bread  continually  before  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.^*^ 
He  received  a  daily  allowance  from  the  king  Suitable  to 
his  high  station,  and  the  value  which  Evil-Merodach  had 
foif  him  ;  besides  this,  he  had  a  seat  at  all  the  public  en- 
tertainments of  the  court.®     The  eastern  custom  explains 

*  Harmer's  Observ.  voL  ii,  p.  100^105.  «  1  Sam.  ix,  23,  24. 
'  FoTbe8*8  Orient  Mem.  vol.  iti,  p.  187*  ^  2  Kings  zzv,  2tf. 

•  This  custom  is  still  followed  in  the  Persian  court,  where  prmces  of  high 
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the  reason  that  David  was  not  expected  at  SauPs  table^ 
till  the  day  of  the  new  moon ;  he  did  not  at  at  the  king^s 
table  every  day,  but  according  to  established  usage,  he 
had  a  right,  and  was  expected  to  be  present  in  his  allotted 
seat  on  the  day  of  a  public  and  solemn  festival.  In  the ' 
same  manner,  though  Mephibosheth  was  to  sit  at  David^s 
table  on  all  public  occasions,  yet  he  wanted  the  produce 
of  his  lands  for  food  at  other  times. 

It  was  therefore  very  proper  to  mention  the  circum^ 
stances  to  Ziba,  that  he  might  understand  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  lands  to 
Jerusalem,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support  Mephi- 
bosheth  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  one  who  had 
a  right  by  the  royal  grant,  to  appear  at  court,  and  sit  at 
the  king^s  table  on  public  occasions :  "  Thou,  therefore, 
and  thy  sons,  and  thy  servants,  shall  till  the  land  for  him ; 
and  thou  shalt  bring  in  the  fruits,  that  thy  master'^s  son 
may  have  foot  to  eat ;  but  Mephibo^eth  thy  master^s  son 
shall  eat  bread  always  at  my  table,''? 

The  Jewish  people,  degenerating  by  degrees  into  luxu- 
rious and  expensive  haHts,  displayed  towards  the  close  of 
their  national  state,  great  magnificence  in  their  feasts  and 
public  entertainments.  The  prophet  Amos  was  directed 
to  lift  his  warning  voice  against  their  criminal  profusion, 
in  these  pointed  terms :  **  Woe  to  them  that  lie  upon 
beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches, 
and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of 

ranky  althou^  needj  and  witbput  power,  are  alwi^s  treated  with  great  re- 
elect. They  receive  a  daily  allowance  from  the  king,  as  Jehoiakim  did  ; 
and  they  obtain  a  high  rank  in  society,  as  the  8.ime  monarch  did  in  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Babylon.  (•  This,'*  says  Mr.  Morier,  '^  is  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Asiatic  hospitality.*'  Trav.  voL  i,  p.  143. 
P  Harmer*s  Obiery.  ?ol.  u,  p.  105, 100.    2  Sam.  ix,  11. 
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the  midst  of  the  stall,  that  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol, 
and  inv^it  to  themselves  instruments  of  music  like  David; 
that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with  the 
chief  ointments ;  but  they  are  not  grieved  for  the  afflic- 
tion of  Joseph.''** 

No  person  in  Greece  and  Italy  appeared  at  an  enter- 
tainment in  black,  because  it  was  a  colour  reserved  for 
times  of  mourning ;  but  always  in  white,  or  some  other 
cheerful  colour,  which  corresponded  with  the  joyous  na- 
ture of  the  Oocanon/  Such  were  the  garments  of  salva- 
tion in  which  the  people  of  Israel  celebrated  their  festivals, 
or  entertained  their  friends.  When  Solomon  brought  up 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  from  the  city  of  David,  and  placed 
it  between  the  cherubim  in  the  most  holy  place,  the  sons 
oi  Asaph,  of  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  and  their  brethren, 
who  conducted  the  songs  in  the  temple,  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  the  altar,  arrayed  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  the 
chosen  emblem  oi  purity  and  joy.'  The  few  fmthful  wit- 
nesses that  remained  in  Sardis,  and  had  not  defiled  their 
garments,  were  promised  the  distinguishing  honour  of 
walking  with  their  Saviour  in  white.^  And  to  encourage 
them  in  their  steadfast  adherence  to  the  cause  of  God  and 
truth,  it  is  added,  <^  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall 
be  clothed  in  white  raiment.*"  On  the  mount  of  transfi- 
guration, the  raiment  of  Christ  became  white  as  the  light; 
and  in  the  same  garb  of  joy  and  gladness  the  angels  ap- 
pear at  his  resurrection.^ 

While  the  entertainment  was  going  on,  the  master  of 
the  family,  to  shew  his  respect  for  the  company,  and  to 

•»  Amos  vi,  4,  5,  6. 

'  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  383.    Adam*s  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  413. 

*iChronL  Vyia.        »Rev.  iu,  4.        •  Matth.  xfu,  SL    Markxti,  5. 
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prevent  the  hurtful  condequeniees  of  indulgence,  caused 
the  servants  in  attendance  ancnnt  their  heads  with  pre^ 
cious  unguents,  and  perfume  the  room  by  burning  myrrh, 
frankincense,  and  other  odours.  This  usage  was  quite 
ocHnmon  in  ancient  Greece,  and  from  thence  was  imported 
into  Italy,  where  it  was  prized  exceedingly  by  the  luxu- 
rious Romans ;  for  an  abundant  store  of  the  sweetest  in- 
cense is  amcmg  the  highest  wishes  that  Virgil  can  form 
for  the  lover  of  PoUio : 

*<  Qui  te,  PoQio,  amaty  Teniat,  quo  te  quoqne  gaudet : 

Mella  flnaot  illi,  fisrat  et  rubut  asper  amomanu**    Ed.  Ui,  L  188. 

And  its  origin  is  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness  by 
Pliny,^  who  informs  us,  that  his  countrymen  used  balsam 
from  Judea  at  their  public  entertainments.^  Hence  the 
act  of  Mary,  in  anointing  the  head  of  her  Lord,  as  he  sat 
at  meat  in  the  house  of  Simon,  was  agreeable  to  the  es- 
tablidied  custom  of  the  country,  and  she  did  no  more  on. 
that  occasion  than  what  the  rules  of  politeness  required 
froin  his  entertainer.  It  was  at  once  a  signal  testimony 
bf  her  veneration  for  the  Saviour,  and  a  pointed  reproof 
to  Simon  for  his  disrespectful  omission.  <<  As  Jesus  sat 
at  meat,  there  came  a  woman,  having  an  alabaster  box  of 
<Hntment  of  spikenard  (or  liquid  hard,  according  to  the 
mar^)  very  precious,  and  she  brake  the  box  and  poured 
it  on  his  head.''*  The  balsam  was  contained  in  a  box  of 
alabaster,  whose  mouth  was  stopped  with  cotton,  upon 
which  melted  wax  was  poured  so  as  effectually  to  exclude 
the  air.  When  Mary  approached  to  anoint  her  Lord, 
she  brake  the  cement  which  secured  the  stopple,  not  the 
box  itself,  for  this  was  quite  unnecessary ;  and  we  know 

^  Nat.  HisL  lib.  xxiii,  cap.  47* 
»  Pottci'a  Qu  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  386.  «  Mark  xiv,  3. 
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that,  in  the  language  of  the  east,  the  op^tiing  of  a  vessel, 
bj  breaking  the  cement  that  secured  it,  was  called  break- 
ing the  vesseL^ 

The  entertainment  was  conducted  by  a  symposiarch, 
or  governor  of  the  feast.  He  was,  says  Plutarch,  one 
chosai  among  the  guests,  the  most  pleasant  and  diverting 
in  the  company,  that  would  not  get  drunk,  and  yet  would 
drink  freely ;  he  was  to  rule  over  the  rest,  to  forbid  any. 
disorder,  but  to  encourage  their  mirth.  He  observed  the 
temper  of  the  guests,  and  how  the  wine  worked  upon 
theip ;  bow  every  one  could  bear  his  wine,  and  to  endea- 
vour accordingly  to.  keep  them  all  in  harmony,  and  in  an 
even  composure,  that  there  might  be  no  disquiet  nor  dis* 
turbance.  To  do  this  effectually,  he  first  proclaimed  li- 
berty to  every  one  to  drink  what  he  thought  proper,  and 
then  observing  who  unong  them  was  most  ready  to  be 
disordered,  mixed  more  watar  with  his  wine,  to  keep  him 
equally  sober  with  the  rest  of  the  company ;  so  that  this 
officer  took  care  that  ncme  should  be  forced  to  drink,  and 
tiiat  npne,  thou^  left  to  their  own  choice,  should  get  in* 
toxicated.'  Such,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  the 
gov€9nK>r  of  the  feast  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee, 
which  our  Lord  honoured  with  his  presence.  The  term 
A^T^MXtfcg  literally  rignifies  the  governor  of  a  place  fur- 
nibbed  with  three  beds ;  and  he  acted  as  one  having  autho. 
rity ;  for  he  tasted  the  wine  before  he  distributed  it  to  the 
CQmpany,  which,  it  is  universally  admitted,  was  one  of  the 
duties  of  a  symposiarch.  Neither ,  the  name  nor  the  act 
accords  with  the  character  and  situation  of  a  guest ;  he 
must,  therefore,  have  been  the  symposiarch,  or  governor 

7  See  Bardei^s  Orient  Cust  voL  i,  p.  282. 
'  Potter*!  Gn  Antiq.  toI.  ii,  p.  386.    Adftm's  Rom.  Autiq.  p.  456. 
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of  the  feast.  It  is  admitted  he  knew  not  the  wine  was 
gone,  and  that  they  were  at  a  loss  for  more ;  but  this 
only  proves  that  he  was  not  so  fully  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  matters  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  such 
persons  commonly  were ;  and,  besides,  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cern a  secret  arrangement  of  divine  Providence,  by  which 
the  governor  of  the  feast  was,  in  this  instance,  ignorant  of 
one  thing  belonging  to  his  office,  that  the  miracle  might 
be  attested  by  an  unexceptionable  witness,  and  on  his  au- 
thority made  known  to  the  whole  company.*  But  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  officer  among  the  Jews,  is  placed  be^ 
yond  a  doubt  by  a  passage  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ec« 
elesiasticus,  where  his  office  is  thus  described :  ^*  If  thou 
be  made  the  master  of  a  feast,  lift  not  thyself  up^  but  be 
among  them  as  one  of  the  rest ;  take  diligent  care  of  them, 
and  so  sit  down.  And  when  thou  hast  done  all  thine  office, 
take  thy  place,  that  thou  mayest  be  merry  with  them,  and 
receive  a  crown  for  the  well  ordering  of  the  f«ist.''^ 

On  this  passage,  Theophylact  remarks,  that  no  one 
might  suspect  that  their  taste  was  vitiated  by  having 
drank  to  e^tcess,  so  as  not  to  know  water  fk^m  wme,  our 
J3aviour  orders  it  to  be  first  carried  to  the  governor  of  the 
feast,  who  certainly  was  sober ;  for  those  who,  on  such 
occasions,  are  entrusted  with  this  ofiftee,  observe  the  strict* 
est  sobriety,  that  they  may  be  able  properly  to  regulate 
the  whole.*' 

The  same  person  was  called  A^tl^d^  by  the  Greeks,  and 
iMrebkor  among  the  Romans,  because  it  belonged  to  him 
to  divide  and  distribute  to  every  guest  his  portion.  In 
primitive  times,  the  master  of  the  feast  carved  for  all  his 

«  John  ii,  8,  9.  **  EodesiaSt  xxxii,  1. 

«  Butiler^s  OHent  Customs,  toI*  i$  p*  324. 
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guests ;  {cft  in^Homer,  when  Agamemiioii'*^  ambassadors 
were  entertained  at  the  table  of  AchiUes,  this  hero  distri^ 
buted  to  every  one  his  portion : 

-«— *«»  tirm^  Mpm  tuftit  A;^iAAiiv.  IL  lib«  izj  1.  217. 

In  later  times  the  same  ofiBce  was  performed  by  some  of 
the  chief  men  at  Sparta,  as  appears  from  the  example  of 
Lysander,  who  was  deputed  to  it  by  Agesilaus.  The 
custom  of  distributing  to  every  man  his  share,  is  derived 
by  some  from  the  ages  when  the  Greeks  left  off  thdr  an* 
cient  way  of  living  upon  aeoms^  and  learned  the  use  of 
com,  whiich  being  at  first  very  scarce,  gave  oo^asion  to 
ccmlinual  quarrels.  To  prevent  these  disorders,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  person  ^ould  be  named,  to  make  a  fair 
division  of  the  harvest  among  the  inhabitants.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  founders  of  the  Grecian  states 
brought  the  custom  along  with  them  from  Asia ;  for  So- 
knnon  certainly  alluded  to  it  in  his  description  of  a  viN 
tuous  woman :  ^*  She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night, 
and  giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion  to  her 
maidens.''^ 

Some  of  the  eastern  nations  drink  their  wine  after  meat, 
but  others  before,  which  accounts  for  the  difference  of 
langu^e  among  the  inspired  writers  on  this  subject.  The 
inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Canaan  reserved  their  wine  till 
the  feast  was  over ;  which  seems  also  to  have  been  the  cus- 
tom in  Egypt ;  for  when  Joseph  entertained  his  brethren, 
he  *'  took  and  sent  messes  of  victuals  from  before  him  i^ 
and  after  they  had  dined,  and  not  till  then,  "  they  drank 
and  were  merry  with  him.^  Among  the  Romans,  the 
wine  was  not  set  down  till  after  the  first  course.  Thus, 
when  Dido  gave  a  public  entert^nment  to  the  piouift 
**  Prov.  xxxi,  16.    Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  387,  388. 
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^neas,  ^^  as  soon  as  the  first  banquet  ended,  and  the 
tables  were  withdrawn,  they  place  large  goblets  and 
crown  the  sparkling  wine.'' 

<<  Postquam  prima  quiet  epulis,  meoiaiqne  remote 

Cratens  magnoi  ttatuuot  et  Yina  coronant*'         i£n.  i,  L  723. 

A  different  custom,  however,  prevailed  in  Persia,  where 
the  time  for  drinking  wine  was  at  the  beginning,  not  9t 
the  close  of  the  entertainment.  Olearius  thus  describes  a 
solemn  banquet  at  the  Persian  court :  ^^  The  floor  of  the 
hall  was  covered  with  a  cotton  cloth,  which  was  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  sweatmeats  in  basons  of  gold. 
With  them  was  served  up  excellent  Shiras  wine..  Aft^ 
an  hour's  time  the  sweatmeats  were  removed,  to  make  way 
for  the  more  substantial  part  of  the  entertainment,  such 
as  rice,  boiled  and  roasted  mutton,  &c.  After  having  been 
at  table  an  hour  and  a  half,  warm  water  was  brought  in 
an  ewer  of  gold  for  washing ;  and  grace  being  said,  they 
began  to  retire  without  speaking  a  word,  according  to  tl^e 
custom  of  the  country."  It  is  probably  to  the  same  peor 
pie  that  Chardin  refers  in  his  observations  on  the  banquet 
which  Esther  prepared  for  the  king  and  Haman:  the  east- 
em  people  drink  and  discourse  before  eating;  and  after 
the  rest  is  served  up,  the  feast  is  quickly  over,  as  they  eat 
very  fast,  and  every  one  presently  withdraws.  It  was,  per- 
haps, for  this  reason  the  entertainment  given  by  Esther  is 
called,  not  a  feast,  but  uniformity  a  banquet  of  wine ;  be^ 
cause  wine  was  the  first  course  at  the  table  of  a  Persian 
monarch,  and  occupied  a  much  larger  portion  of  time  than 
all  the  others.  They  sat,  according  to  Olearius,  an  hour 
at  this  wine ;  but  only  half  an  hour  at  the  more  substantial 
part  of  the  feast.® 

•  Harmer'8  Observ  toI.  ii,  p.  162. 
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^  ^he  o^ti^fital  baffiquet,  in  oonsequence  of  the  intense  heat^ 
is  ctiea  spread  upon  the  verdant  turf,  benei^  the  i^iade 
wi  a  tree,  where  the  sti'eatning  riYuIet  supplies  tiie  cmoi 
pan  J  with  whblescHne  water,  and  excites  a  gentile  breeze 
to  cool  their  burning  temples.  The  vine  and  the  £g,  it 
appears  from  the  faithf id  page  of  ins^ation,  are  preferred 
on  such  joyous  occasions :  V  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  shall  ye  call  every  man  his  naghhour  under  the 
vine  and  under  the  fig-tree.''^  To  fount^ns,  or  rivers^ 
says  Dr.  Chandler,  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  frequently 
repair  for  r^e^ment,  especially  the  latter  on  thor  fes^ 
tivals,  when  whole  families  are  seen  sitting  on  the  grass^ 
and  enjoying  their  early  (nt  evening  repast,  beneath. the 
trees  by  the  side  of  a  rilL^  .  And  we  are  assured  by  the 
fiame  author,  that  in  such  grateful  retret^s  they  often  give 
public  entertaiomentd.  He.visited  an  assembly  of  Greeks^ 
who,  after  celeluratiBg  a  rehgious  festival,  were  sitting  im^ 
der  half  tents,  with  store  of  mdions  and  gtaspeSy  besidefit 
lambs  and  sheep  to  be  killed,  wine  in  goiurdsaad  sl^na^ 
and  other  necessary  provisions.  Such  ^appears  to  have 
been  the  feast  which  Adon^ah  gave  his  frienda  at  £n«. 
logel.^  It  was  held  near  a  well  or  fountain  of  water,  and 
ther«  ^'  he  dew  i^ep,  and  oxen,  and  fat  cattle,  and  in^ 
vited  his  brethren'*'  and  the  principal  pec^le  of  the  king, 
douk  Enrogel  was  not  chosen  for  secrecy,  for  it  was  inr 
the  vicinity  of  the  royal  city,  but  for  the  beauty  of,  the 
surrounding  scenery.  It  was  not  a  magnificent  cold  coUa-f 
turn ;  the  animals  on  which  they  feasted  were,  on  die  con« 
t«ary,  killed  and  dressed  on  the  spot  for  this  princely  roj- 

'  Zceh.  iii,  10.  ff  Trav.  p.  21.    See,  in  confirmation  of  this 

Tery  ancient  custom,  ftesiDd.  <>pera  et  Dies.  1.  589,  593.  Lady  M.  W. 
Monti^*8  Lett  tqI  i,  p.  195.  ^  1  Kings  i,  9. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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{MMt  in  HinddBtaik  hmiU  axe  ^  given  ill  "^  jcfp^ntaidk 
abd  gaaciBm^.  irhdr^  fi  rariet j  of  jrtrangevs  are  admitl^ 
aBdinftidi'£EiinHisrity  is  aUofwed^  Tluseaflily.ac^oitiitAlW 
a  cbrcamMance  in  the  history  csf  Christ  whidt  is  altefidbfl 
tritb  condderaUe  difficulty;  the  pemtent  Mary  ^omiof 
iito  the  apertmeiit  and  anointing  his  fieet  with  the  oint^ 
ineni,  and  wijHng  th^m  widi  the  hairs  of  her  head*  Thi» 
fttniliarity  is  not  onfy  common,  but  far  from  behgdeemed 
fidier  disrespectful  or  (Espleaaing.'"^ 

More  effectually  to  screen  the  company  from  the  bnrm 
ing  simJbeam,  a  large  canopy  was  qpread  upon  lofty  pik 
lars,  and  attached  by. OGsds  of  Tarious  colours:  ^VSwM 
of  these  awnikigs^^  says  Forbes,  ^<  belonging  to  the  In^ 
diain  Empennrs,  were  rcry  coi^tly,  and  ifistinginshed  by 
iraripus  names.  That  whkhbeloi^ed  tij  the  emperor  Ak^ 
bet  wafs  a£  sudi.magiDtndea&io  (bntain  ten  thousand  pex^ 
saner ;  imd  the  ertetii^  at  it  eiiiployed  one  ihousaiHl  men 
toi  a  ifeek  ynA  the  hri^  of  itrnduiies;:  on^  of  these  atu;^ 
^g%  without  any  orhanient^  cost  tentboHsdnd  rupeee;^i 
Snailar.to  diese  were  Ae  aplfiadidhai^ags  un^  wbidi 
Ahastierustheking  of  Persia  entertained  his  court.  They 
^  were. whitey  green^  and  blue,,  fasten^  with  cords  of  fine 
liaeii  and  {nlrple  to  silver  rings  and  piUars  of  marble.^^  . 
-;  OA  these  joyous  ooeasiom^  any  person  that  happais  to 
paaaby,'  is  ii^v^ed  to  join  the  cOTipany,  and  stmte  in  thett? 
enloymenla.  The  beauty  of  the  i^e^ie  tends  to  ekral^mcl 
cqpen  itb^ir  hearts,  and  to  produce  kind  and  generous  tS^ 
fecticsii;  whidi  prompt  theiii  to  #doome  die  weairy  tra-^ 
veUer  to  their  jskxi^ty-  To  sudi  invitalions,  the  prophe<i 
seems  to  refer :  <<  In  that  day,  s^th  the  Lord  of  hosts, 

*  F<ttbc»*»  Orient.  Mem.  vol  iii^ifc  183, 190.  .     , 

i  IWWL  p.  IdljWa.  kE«th.i,S,6. 
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liiatt  ^  Cfldl  fiwjr  inn  hia  iMi^bmtr/ 
^pkr.  Ae  fig.ttBe^'''^ ,  ¥e  diUlimht  y tiur  neif^ibavn^ 
ind^tfaetrarrriier  i&ad.hiqppeiis.  to  puss  by,  to  the  ple«4 
tfitf«HKof  your  ntifcmenl^iLnd.iojdiaTC,  undar  the  ftbadil 
^  4lle  vi^  and  tlie.fig  ttee^  ihe  eKtbearaat  bmlDtidft  of 
liSftvCTu  Aftthe.iviotdaof.thepMyph^'tevkiebtl^ 
stitte  othagh  p^kper\Jty  which  liie  cbdidn  people  wend  tm 
^joy^  ^y  x^nmot  naitiridly  be  underetood  to  idem  a  eitt: 
fi^  reSie^  to  those  whd  w^ere  sttiiiig  at  their  repoat  vt^deai 
the:«hade  (rf  (he  ife^.  biit  an.  ktvtiiitkm  to  tlfase  thatr 
pUasd  by  tb.ahaie  m  thra*  Qoinfi>rt& 
•  Alaiiy  of  the  Arifts^  fli^.i6ther  ckMternpe9{de^  uae.iio 
•peon  in  eatiBg  theiif  yietuab ;  they  diji  their  harids.inio 
tite  tittlk,  nlhich  ia  jdoeefl  before  them  in'  a  #oodeh  bowl^ 
Slid.  li&  it  ib  dieir  bk)^  ii^  thcSr  palm.  Le  Brubt  tbi 
mmed  fiv«  ixm  Aisim  eatii^  nilk  to^thdr^  on  the 
pkfoof  $he  Nile,  as  he ^ wait  going  up  that  mtrtOkCtiso^ 
mid.  B'ArHenxcsa^a  they  eat  tb^  j»ttage  in  diia  aame 
wmyu"^  .taJK  sot  reai(»iabte  to  qupposcv.  cii^a..Hanne£; 
thai  Ak.  aame/iiiogB  bbtained  aineitotlyt  among  the  J^^a^ 
and  that  SohHnon  refers  to  it  whdk  hd  aayi^  <^  A  aloUifiil 
man  hidea  Ma  band  in  the  diah,  and  iniil  not  $o  nmcfli  lia 
tiring  jit  to  hi^  motilh  dgain  ?""  Qiit  lomalaUira.  reader  H 
th^  boacnn^  bt^  the  urord.  eyery  where  idgnifite  a  pot  at 
talk  .  The  meaiiiiii^, ,  therefore,  aoeording  to  Hanniir  ta^ 
f«  theiddthful  man  haTiog  lifted  dpi  hia  imod  fuU  of  jdtlk 
(H!.pot£age  to  Ms  s&onth^  wUl  not  d6  it  a  aecomltiaie ;  noi 
ihou^  it  be  actually  dipped  into  tibe  nnlk  or  jpot'tage^  hf 
he  will  noiaubtnit  to  the  fatigue  of  Htiagil<J%ain  fronl 
thence  to  Us  moutb.^''    Bat  aa  U^  is  rather  a  cibricalui^ 

»  Zech.  iH,  IflL  «  "irojr,  dans  la  tsUett  p.  206. 

. .  »  Vol.  i,  p.:686.  "  flumeftOkmrr.  ipdL  »,  p.  4SMM<  ' 
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lb  r^resent  the  sluggard  as  no  cKcernvdy  indofenE  dr. 
hsy,  that  he  will  rather  let  his  hand  lie.  in  thedii^amcBg 
tile  milk  or  pottage,  than  lift  it  to  his  mouth  a  second: 
time,  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Ri^sel  is  to  be  preferred :% 
'^  'The  Arabs,  in  eatii^,  do  not  thrust  their  wl^de  hand 
into  the  dish,  but  only  their  thumb  and  two  first  fingars^' 
with  which  they  take  up  the  morsel,  and  that  in  a  mode-' 
rate  quantity  at  a  time.  I  take,  therdbre,  the  sense  to 
be,  that  the  slothful  man,  instead  of  taking  up  a  moderate 
mouthful,  thi'usts  his  hand  inito  the  pillaw,  or  such  likey 
and  takes  a  handful  at  a  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble 
c^  returning  frequently  to  the  dish.*"^  According  to  this 
view,  the  slothful  man  endeavours  by  one  effort  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  continued  exertion.  It  .seems  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Arabs,  as  much  for  the  sake 
of  dispatch  asfrdm  necessity  ;  forlVArvieux  sayi,  a  maa 
would  eait  upon  v^*y  unequal  terms  widi  a  spoon,  amcmg 
tiiose  thfltt  instead  of  them  Use  the  pahns  of  their  handa; 
This  mode  of  drinking  was  used  by  three  hundred  joeii 
of  Gideon^s  army :  ^'  And  the  number  of  them  that  lap^ 
ped,  putting  thdr  hands  to  then:  mouth,  were  thi^ee  hiiB* 
dred  men ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  pec^le  bowed  down 
upon  their  knees  to  drink  water.^^  Three  hundred  men^ 
imitee^tely  on  their  coming  to  the  water,  drank  of  it 
iii  the  quickest  manner  they  could,  by  lifting  it  in  thekr 
palms,  and  lapping  it  like  a  dog,  that  they  might  be  ready^ 
without  dday,  to  follow  their  leader  to  the  battle :  the 
rest  took  up  water  in  pitchers,  or  some  kind  of  vessel,  and 
bending  down  upon  their  heels  and  knees,  or  with  thett 
knees  placed  upright  before  them,  either  of  which  might 
be  called  bowing  their  knees  to  drink,  they  handed  these 
^  Haniier*s  Qbs.  vol.  ii,  p.  5d,  Dr.  CIarke*g  note.  P  Ju^.  fii,  6^ 
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tirifeldlig'  tessds  slowly  firom  one  ta. another^  aa- at  an 
-(^cSitiiitf  meal  i  an  act  irfaich  procured  their  dismisskm. 
^h6  Hottentot  mantis  of  drinking  water  from  a  pool^  or 
^vtt^eaoiy  seems  exactly  to  coincide  with  the  mode  adopted 
hy  the  thi%e  hundred,  and  gives  a  very  clear  idea  c^  it : 
cl%ey  thhyw  it  iq)  with  their  right  hand  into  their  mouth", 
4Mildoim  brifi|^iig  the  hand  nearer  than  the  distance  of  a 
foot  feom  the  mouth,  and  so  quickly,  that  however  thirsty, 
liiey  arescloh  satisfied*  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  ah  op^ 
pbrtuniiyof  seeing  this  operation,  when  travelling  among 
4hat' people,  &equently  tried  to  imitate  it,  but  without 
wRioceife.^ 

i  ntieimental  feast  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  en- 
livened  with  music  and  dancing/  In  Turkey  it  is  stitt 
bondiided  wiA  coffee  and  perfumes,'  and  a  dance  by  the 
female  slaves/ ;  la  the  heroic  ages,  dandng  was  reckoned 
en  atnusement  so  becoming  persons  of  honour  and  wisdom^ 
that  the  Gredto  po&ts  give  Apollo  die  title  of  the  dancer, 
J&o(n  his  fdiidnfiss  of  this  diversion ;  and  represent  the  mi^- 
fteaie  Jupiter  himself,  as  by  no  means  reluctant  t<i  diii. 
^y  bts  v^ty  in  this  way. 

At  Rome,  the  custbm  was  quite  different,  i  for  there,  id 
use 'the  words  of  Cicen>,  Nemojire  mltai  sobrius^  niH 
jftnie  msmi^  ^.  ^^  Ko  man  'dainoes  unless  he  is  eitfaet 
ckunk  or  nmiy  ei&er  in  private,'  or  at  a  modest  and  dek. 
ceai  entes'tidnnent ;  dancii^  is  the  very  last  jefifect  of 
htxuty  and  wantonness.'"  £ven  in  Gredce,  whcire  dando^ 
mndbered  among -the  liberal  sdenceis^  waatOB  and 


'  Lady  M.  W.  Montaga's  Letters,  yoL  i,  p.  212. 
*  Potter's  Grecian'  AAtiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  400,  40L    FotWs  Orient.  Mem. 
voLi,i>.81,    D*ArvicaxV(^<4«iilikPalMtbp.949. 
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effetniiiate. dances  were  omcbimied  ftt  indflotBt  iiiiRteitf 
.wisdom  and  character.  Tfaos  anmsemenl  !wafi:  i^  witllr 
iield  fKom  Ood^  ancieot  peo]^-;  but  it  >im9  i$iifiil# 
hVMy  to  die  female  sex,  liho  fieeib,  m  tiery^  iwitmr^ 
mentioned  in  Scri|^re,  to  hare  enjoyed  it  by  themsdveif. 
(The  men  and  women  of  Isradi  nerer  mingled  ia  the  cfMce, 
so  fiur  as  the  writer  can  perceive  fiBomr  th^  si^ed  btstorj^ 
.ea^cept  on  ^cme  cxumsion,  when  ikey  wotfiUpped  the  ffAi^ 
-qdf.  Nor  is  tbs  Ti^w  now  ^ven  contradicted  hy  ^ita^ 
^|jord^  i;dlun<m,  in  die  pardble  of  die  prodigal  <  son';  fisf 
lieohly  Inentions  mosic  and  dancing,  widiptrt  satjing  a 
word  about  the  mode ;  we  have  therefore  a  right  to  fi9B- 
•dade,  that  he  referred  to  the  esrtoBIiiAea  cuatonjof  bis 
^^peojde.^-  '  .  ''    '  *'■''•"'.'] 

'  Bntdiehi^estpleasurewi^obtheancieat&eipeiaei^^ 
Bt  dieir  feasts,  arose  from  agreeable  converii^n^  Indi'<k 
ppinionof'the  ondient  Greeks,  says  Athenianis^  ^^  it' was 
^nore  veqidstte  and  beebmfng  to  gratify  thie  coitopaliy  by 
agreeable  conyeisationj  than  with  yariety  of  dtshes."'  And 
in  the*  hbroical  ages,  as  Plnt^ch  observes,  it  wf»  usual  to 
consult  about  affairs  of  the  greatest  tnqportaifpe  ni  pab«> 
lie  feasts ;  hence  Nestor  pef^uajdes  Agaraemtlon  to  invite 
ihe^ijhrediaaicptaunanders  to  an  entertidnment,  mmtotto 
ddib^Eote  conoehibg  till  management  of  the  warv^  The 
-Spartni  y^^udi  Xrecpieiited  dif^pubfictaUM,  f»  the  ficbond^ 
4if )taiqp^anoesndpBQd^dee,  wheirethey  l^eard  diso6iiSfle8 
of  pMUic  ifEiirs,  and  convei^  with  :die  most  IBsesaL  and 
^est  aiii3om|fiaBl|ed  mtdtera  TSh^  same  tnistom  ohiainedin 
oeiaeBol  btfaer  pities  of  Oreece,  m  Pepaa^  and  oAep  oneatri 
states.^  This  partly  accounts  for  the  discourses  which  our 
J^ord  delivered,  and  the  interesting  feohtjefsations  he  midn^ 

.,,        ,      'I.ukcxv,2S,  .        "  ft  mv  |]54 1,  70, 
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tfoiad,  M p^biifc^.entertamnehtft.  It  isni^t tobe  supp^Bgdj> 
iSfyt  the  fion  of  ^Gcd  and  the  Bedeemer  of  meo,  ^?oald 
mtSetTOB^  ISvvoocQble  oppostunUy  of  doing  good  td  elnqps; 
widMiii  kasgaomng  it  to  the  ¥ery  best  mivwatmge^  ^  bat 
wltai  he  gttdead/  diiew  the  aitentioii  of  fais  ccMapony  ttf 
lafittets  o£  die  AeifeBk  kOM 

r  It  maM  aim  tmpamafy  to  mibend  their  imad  by  tmHf^ 
aold  difeift  Asm  ifiodmi  aeiamip  sffidrs,  bf  discounes  o|i  l^ 
didaoiui  Jsdbjectt ;  hat  no  pastiope  ymp  moie'toimmooy  thmf 
liiat  of  piopoaiig  and  answering  difficult  questiom.  "Tbs 
permm  who  t^dved  the  qneetion  was  bononved  "vridi  aw: 
mnd;  int-adxr&iled  hi  the  altenopt  suffered  a,  c^rtmk 
prialshiqmt;  bodi  i!he'  ievards'  and  penalties  were  fs^ 
skd,  aoeoidingtaJthe  diiposi^km  of  the  company^'^  0%alf 
ihk  oustoni  of 'p]n|M)8mg  raddles  wasyery  ancient^  and  dfr^ 
ijhradivdBi  thm  eastern;  natadns,  appears  fh>m  the  story  of 
Samffm^ih  tfaerbook  of  JTudges^  who  proposed ^one' to  the 
Blufisdnes  i|t  Us  ifuptial:  feast  Nor  were  these  (foestiGne 
cobffiiedto  iantertainiBeals^  but  in  the  primitiire  thnes^' 
wcteprbpbsed  on  oflier  oecasJons^  I^  ithoie  iiho  d^raosd 
to  make  proof,  of  another^s  wisdooi  and  learm^g.'  Agrem 
ably  td  lUs  custom^'  the  qiieca  bi  Sheba  done  to  po6ye 
Skdoniqii  wiA  bud  questions.*  : -» 

>.  Whea^the  company  were  r^ady  to  setMvate,  a  senraml 
catered  aaidspiinjded';them  prof usefy  with  lOse  wat^  as 
aVidediotbryinaii:of  Usmastet^Biegacd.  In fRMneplases^ 
thij^  mr  deuQ  at  the  begimmig  jof  the  ^atertaimnent^  aad 
was  considered  as  a  cordial  welcome.  Mr.  Bruce  informs 
us,  that  when  he  rose  to  take  his  leare  of  an  eastern  Iii- 
niily,  he  "  was  presently  we|;.to  jl^e.skin^,  ]by  ^})fg^pi 
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ofcuge-ibwer  wntcr.^'s'  <'  The  firsi  tune,"  says  NlebdU^ 
^  UNe  were  receiTed  with  all  the  eastern  eeremoaieB,  ^^ 
was  at  Roeetta,  at  a  Greek  merchants  house)  there  waft 
one  of  our  company  who  was  excessively  smprised,  wbeir 
a  domestic  placed  himself  before  him,  and  threw' water 
nvtr  him,  as  well  on  his  face,  as  over  his  clothes.^  It  a^ 
pears  from  the  testimony  of  both  these  aiuthors,  that  tlm 
if  the.  customary  mode  of  shewing  reject  and  kindness 
to  a  guest-in  the  east.'  The  prophet  Isaiah  seems  to  refer 
to  lihia  custom,  in  a  passage  where  he  describes  the  cba^ 
nctte  and  funetiodB  of  the  Messiah:  '^SoshaUhespnnkle 
many  i^atiohs^  the  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  Ist  faim«"1 
Aa  the  Father^s  chosen  servant,  be  shall  appear  in  the  &L. 
ness  of  time,  to  display  Ins  infinite  love,  and  impart  the 
Uesaings  of  salvation,  thvot]^  Us  own  blood,  to  the  chiL 
dren  of  men.  He  shall  welcome  them  to  the  fisast  of  the 
goqpd,  by  the  effusion  of.  his  holy  Sprit ;-  and  when  iheyr 
bid  adieu  to  the  courts  of  God^s  house  oh  eisrth,  he  will 
■ee  them  again,  and  refredi  theb  departing  souls  "^th 
f  ^  shoiwers  of  blessing.^  The  kings  add  .princesi  ef  die 
eaiA,  shflQl  fall  down  in  rilent  wonder  and  astonisbmtnt 
before  him,  and  all  nations  shall  serve  him>  r 

'. .  The  entertainer  occasionally  dismi3sed  his  guesta  witk 
costly  presents.  Lysimachus  of  Bid^ylon,  itaving  enters 
tained  He^iems  the  tyrant  of  the  Babylonians  and  Selu- 
cians,  with  thnee  hundred  other  guests,  gafveereiy  man 
a  silv^  cup,  cf  fbur  pounds  wei^^t.  When  Alexander 
made  his  marriage  feast  at  Susa  in  Pisrsia^  he  paid  ^ 

.  ?  Tiayekf  yoL  jii,  p.  14*  ,^ 

*  The  Hindoofl.  obtenre  the  same  custom,  according  to  Mr.  Forbes.  Orient 
Mem.  VOL  ii,  p.  IS  $  ana  fol.  in,  p.  176,  181. 
•IfluVi,l8^  t»JBMT»ylo(\iCiflioe^Tf>Lia. 
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dJJE^ite'oif  all  hit  soldiers  out  of  His  own  exobflquery  jcnd; 
fkeBBB^ted  erery  one  of  bis  guests,  who  were  notfewcc 
tliali  niiie^^  thousand,  ivith  goldas  cups.®  The  master  of 
Ae  bourse  amciDg  the  fiLomans^  used  also  to  gii«  the  guests! 
9»tain  pires^nts  at  their  departure^  or  to  selid  diem  afto) 
they  were)  g^i^,  to  theit  rbspcic&ve  habitations.^  It  ia^ 
j^obable  that'  ibis  cuistom,  Hke.  ihany  others  whidb  -pv^ 
vailed  in  Greece  a&d  Borne,  was  derived  from  Ae  naticuM 
of  Asia  ;  for  the  sacred  writers  idliide ^repeatedly  to  a  simi^ 
lar  oustbm,  whach  dosed  the  refigious  festivah  or  pdblie 
enteortaimnents  amcxbg  the  chosen  pec^e  of  Ood.  Wbev 
Sarid  brought  up  the  ark  from  the  hoiise  of  Obededom^ 
kito  the  place  whibh  he  liad  prepai^ed  &x  it,  be' offered 
biimt^oflbrings  and  peace-offerings  before  the  Lord.  And 
as  sobn  as  the  solemmty  was  fimishiedy.  ^  he  dealt  amoi^ 
all  the  people,  er^n  itmohg  ibe  whole  miikitucfe  a£  Israeli 
as  wdl  to  the  women  as  niei^,  torerrery  onea  cakeof  l»read, 
and  a  flaggon  dT  wine;'"f      .  ;; 

(  .  Their  ardent  hbspitality  did  mA  permit  them  to  forged 
thebr  relations' and  acqtiainteiices  timt  bappeAed  to  beideu 
tamed  frcMQ  their  public  banc[uet89l)j  personal  or.dGmes4 
tic  afflidtioni^'  at  any  other  cause. .  To'siidi  persons  iA 
was  the  custom  to  send  4  part  of !  what,  remained  from  the 
feast  Nebemiah  alludes  to  this  kiiidrand  gei^ious  usage, 
in  bis  charge  to  the  ^eopie :  <^  6b  yot:nr  way,  eat  the  iU) 
and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  fbitibns  unto  them  fos 
whoin  nothing  is  porepared.^^ '  Aiioilier  instance  of  this  cusi. 
tom  occurs  in  the  book  of  Esther :  "  Therefore  the  Jewrf 
made  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month.  Adar,  a  day  itf 
g^nes^  and  feasting,  and  a  good  day,  anc^  of  seiid^ 

.  «  Potter*t  GieciAii  Antiq.  loL  ii,  p^  410« 
'  Adam*iBaa».Aj|a<|.|fe44^      -  «  2  JSank  vi,  IS. 
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poDliGp9  cm  to  Bnatber.^^  The  ooBimaiid  of.  llf^KMM) 
to^s^d  portkniB  CO  those  £[)r  whom  noftluiig.vas  px^ased^* 
h9is^.heBai  gtn&taSly  ttitderrtoo^  toineailthepcMirc;^  hat-mm 
kmuipBtafniTate  feas^,  but  a  nactkindi  %Btivd,:hr«&iob 
^  poor  and.the  nek  yme  eqfidly  jcctiteiiiedy*  iilicamMp 
ividi  prbpidelty,  l)e  resteirted  to  ths  fonn^  iimt  oagb|^ 
bi!i|ndQr8teod'of  allwdi  as  weir8iiiMiinMdabl^«b8>ht^^and[ 
poriieidaijjr  cxf  t&ose  Itbat  weite'  in  'a  vtate:  of  ibaiiiiiikig/ 
Initbe^  ja^^tttaer,  tfaieir  seaditig/povtixMroiletb  mMtBer, 
» ^ek{i|*e8Blj  distmgBishfKl  from  gifts  to  cflw  popCy-iliiafaL^ 
knwing  verae^  and,  (dnqrefore^  oannot  haflnBtbrsamfeaieitoJ 
ilig;  Am  orantid  pmiic0  somaltiiaeff  honpnim  a  firieiid  era 
Umxatite'Bepfamt,  idu^canpot  coKveiiffiiitljr'attfndlitdlia 
laUe,  .byisendtDgavtess'to  bis  oieq  bcntM^  :  WbekLthd 
gfrandiemii^  found  tbat  it  inemnQyaded  I¥ Annaiix  to  eafe 
yritfa  Um^cfae  politely  desind  ^binr  te'tdie  ia$  o^  tuUe 
foKi  eatings  and  sent  bim  iphat  be  bked  from  bis  ki^«B 
at  tbe  time  he  cfaose.^  And  thua,  when  DaTid^  Ae^kiiqf 
df  Isrifte^  pcsiendad,  fcferaebret  iteasDns.bkiriBell]^^ 
faimaelf^.tbatit  woaddbe  insonFcnimii  £9C:Uf^sab  tocisiij 
^nie  at.  the  i^al  pal^ei^  \ke  dinmased  biintobiaomr 
bbusB:  ^aiid  theve  fcdlowed  him,^  aajs  1^  faiatanaD; 
^  a  mess  olmeatfrom  the  kiag.^:  .  * .    '  .  :  v 

^  Tbe  wnnm  are  not  permitted  to  asfljon^ale  irith.^tbe 
qtbec  sex  atom  eastom  banquet;  but  thejase^tdlofrnd  to 
enteitaiii  one  another  i»  ihm  own.qMrtiaeiita.  Wbm 
Abafflieru%  tbe  king  of  P^rsia^  trsafed  ^  the  peoide  hf 
bts  eapitakiotb  a  s^kndid  feast,  Yash^,  the  queen,  vd 
'aaeinfomived,  ^5  oiade  a  banquet  for  &e  vomenin  tha 
l^al  bouae,  vbi^  belong^  to  king  Afaaauerm.''    Tbisii 

.:      /  -  te  DTAmeux. Voy.  cUuis-lfi  Pa|ei||.  iw'20^  21.  ^ 
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observes  Cbardin,  is  the  custom  of  all  the  east ;  the  wo. 
men  have  thar  feasts  at  the  same  time,  but  apart  from 
the  men.  And  Maillet^fonjAsiinf  in  his  letters,  that  the 
same  custom  is  observed  in  Egypt.^  This  is  undoubtedly 
ii^re9^im  **t  tl»e  juroph^  4iplWfftly  i»«itiflBs  «  AsTfipce 
of  the  bridegrQ(n3i»  fu^i  t^e  voie^  pf  thQ  bride  ;^J  he  means 
that  the  noise  of  nuptial  mirth  was  heard  in  different  a- 
'parlmenls.  The  personal  voices  of  the  newly  married  pair 
cannot  be  understood,  but  the  noisy  mirth  which  a  mar- 
.^riage  feast  commonly  excites ;  for  in  Syria,  and  probably 
ia^  the  suniiundiog  cottntiiM,  the  bride  is  fiOBdemned 
^to^ribenlute  mie»oe,  and  fixed  by  remomiekss  etiquette  to 
*^tfae  spot  where  she  has  been  seated.^  When  the  ban- 
quet was  finished)  and  the  guests  had  removed^  the, poor 
-came  in  and  eat  up  the  fragments^  sq  that  notjiii^  was 
Jost.^  This  custom  will  aoeciunt  for  the  commimd  to.  the 
iKfvattts,  hf  die  pafable  of  the  tti^^er,  ^*  Go  out  quickly 
Into  the  streets  anA  lanes  of  the  city  and  bring  in  hitW 
the  poor,  an4  the  maimed,  apd  the  halt,  and  the  blind. 
^And  the  serv^t  said.  Lord,  it  i§  done  #s.tl^u  hfist  copi- 
inimded,  and  yet  thera  is  coom*  And  the  l^rd  said  unto 
the  servant,,  go  out  into  Ihte  highways,  Iknd  hedges,  atid 
compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled.*"** 
These  poor  apd  destitute  persons  were  called  to  the  enter- 
4ainiB^)tfiii%  bofoF9  th«  time  wbefi  accor4i|]^  tathis4^a. 
<««  <tf  liie  OQUBfry  Uiqr  wwe  «q>eotad  to  alJiMid. 

>Lc«l.s,p.90.       4Jebaz>i,I0,       I  S^MoTt  ^ii t.  nd.  %  p.  4a» 
\    I  EDrbtt\i  Omot  Mem.  vol*  iuy  p.  W,  190.  . 
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CHAP.  Vt 

.       C£UEM0KI£8  OF  Tflfi  BA8T;  > 

Marriage  reckoned  ioHourable  fivwng  ike  Jem  and  other  naiUme^-^mNtii  al- 
lowed to  marry  without  rettriction, — Time  of  marriage  not  the  tame  in  atl 
couniriea.'-^youngeat  daughter  could  not  he  given  in  marriage  before  the 
elder. — Marriage  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman.'—Marrtage'Coii' 

ohaeed fy  their  hnOmnde^^When  noi  able  to- give  0  dowry  thiyg^ufe^m 
epuvaientf — Contract-made  in  the  houee  tf  Ae  woman^e  Juther^'^The  e«- 
fouMole  peiformed  under  a  tent  or  canopy, — Jnterval  between  the  eapoutala 
and  the  marriage* — bridegroom  at  liberty  to  visit  hia  espoused  wife  in  her 
fixtherU  house.-— Purifications  before  marriagt.— 'Decked  with  garlands  of 
^Medm  eMdJUmef  en  iheif  marHkjge  tftt^..^9nieiM«rr^^  oeremony.^^*Tke 
nesf-mprrie4  ooufile^eotf^uctedte  ih^f  4*9^*6  «*^  kukpe^  and  torekpe^  tmn 
Wedding  garments. — The  marring  feasU-^Apartvuents  f^f  the  women 
counted  sacred.^— Married  won^en  reduced  to  a  state  <^  great  subjection. 
—Charged  with  the  care  of  all  domestic  affairsJ-^Jn  dnbient  Greece 
'^confined  in  their'  Jkottsee.^^Orientid  women  kuffer  Utile  from  partwtim 
:  9iek-^B^ew*Urn  tHiUwiia^witlumten^Bem  kfoLnte  wtrtrii  laaiirffto 
4lhfi  euat,  m^^rremieee  etiU  re^coneii  4  diesraoe.^^umiames  derived  frOif 
the  trade  or  occupation  of  the  parent..— Difference  between  the  treatment 
if  a  son  and  a  daughter, — Children  suckled  at  the  father* s  breast.'.— Feast 
'  '  atthe  weaning  of  a  child.  <  Children  carried  astride  on  the  hip.^.—Revem 
-^  fence  efs*nk  to  ^heir  peerents  in  Persia,*— lUeigitimisey  teekoned^^MshonMr 
isL  Greem  m^dftAmrKS»eitrim^n*^emi^iasf*^Chikdrmf^ 
laws  rapecting  lAem. — Branding  them  on  the  forehead.^— Price  of  a  slave. 
Master's  had  the  power  of  Ufi  and  death  over  their  slaves.'^^A  slave  ^not 
permitted  to  look  his  master  in  the  face,~^Greek  and  Ronum  slaves  treated 
with  great  severity.^mmT^r  condition  not  so  degrading  asifk  modehitlhes 
hitheilfest. 

Among  the  JewB,  the  state  of  marriage  was,  from  the  re* 
motest  periods  of  their  history,  reckoned  so  honourable, 
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that  tbe  persoa  who  neglected^  cat  decHned  to  dttcr  into 
it,  iridioilt  a  good  reason,  was  thought  to  be  guilty  of  ar 
great  crime.  Such  a  mode  of  thmking  was  riot  confiiied: 
to  them ;  in  several  of  the  Gredan  states,  marriage  waa 
held  in  equal  respect;  it  was  greatly  encouraged  by  their 
laws,  and  the  n^lect  of  itdisooudtenanced  or  puhisheda 
The  Lacedsemoniai^  su^ected .  to  severe  peiiahieis  those 
men  who  deferred,  of  wholly  abstained  finom  m«njying^ 
The  Athenians  enacted  a  law,  1>y  which  all  who  were  en-* 
trusted  with  public  affiurs,  were  to  be  married,  and  hav^ 
childfen  and  eitates ;  for  these  were  regarded  as  so  mtey 
{hedges  of  thrir  good  behaviour.^ 

The  Jews  did  not  allow  marriageable  persons  to  eirter 
injto  that  honourable  state  without  restriction ;  the  high 
priest  was'forbidden  hy  law  to  mlurry  a  widow,  and  tbe 
priests  of  every  rank,  tb  take  a  harlot  to'wiile,  a  pio£ui0 
woDMUi,  or  one  put  away  from  her  husband/  To  pvevtnC 
the  alienation  of  itdieritakioes,  an  heiress  could  not  mariy 
but  into  her  own  tribes  The  whole  people  of  Israel,  be4 
ing  a  hply  nation,  separated  fimti  all  the  earth,  to  ,thie 
service  of  the  true  God,  and  to  be  the  depotttaxiea  i^ 
his  law,  were  fcnffaidden  to  contract  matrimonial  allianote 
-with  tbe  idolatrous  nations  in  their  vicinity.  To  check 
the  licentiousness  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  distinguidi 
the  chosen  people  from  the  heathen  around  dtem^  thai 
were  exceedingly  dissolute  in  their  manners,  and  betrayed 
•a  vicdeiit  propensity  to  marry  their  nearest  relations,  cer* 
tain  degrees  of  affimty  were  fixed  by  divine  authwity, 
within  which  the  conjugal  relation  ^as  not  to  be  formed^ 
Since  it  jdeased  the  Creator  to  make  of  one  blood  the 
whole  human  race,  it  was  not  possible  in  the  first  g^ne^ 
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xittibiisti£^oilr£flaiii]^^  teaifaidjtfKintehDamageaf.Vat^ 

i&age,  mtlmi  die  degteek  a£>  affinitj^ .  i/bM.  not  fdrbiddon 
biferrtiie  ^ving  ti£.thBlKw^AheA  yiith oadn oin^ moihet^ 
or  vstfep^motktTv  oc  ilic|  Asteat  ef  .the  ^akoe  BKitfaer  exeepit^A 
iUi  incideiitiii  Aehktarj  6£  Aibtdixad  seema  to  cxxtidoIiq^ 
KEKte  tluopinbiL  When  Abbaelech^.tfae  king  cil  fiemt*, 
cpnifilaiBed^Attt  tl]»  patbdarch  hlui  iitipbsed  upon  hinL  bjE 
etSlvag  Saomb  Ins  aster,  yhen  khe  wte  in  reality  hi^  wife^ 
tlieiattttr  replied :  ^  Add  3^0!  indeed  she  is  myjasfer^  die 
19  die  dau^ilet  ai  my  hiAicry  but  iiat  the  daii^er  ^  toy 
mother;  and  she  became  my  wifeL"^^  The  flaine  libinrt; 
WB8  elahned  m  oihdr  parts  of  the  woM.  The  Lacfeds^ 
xhoEiian.  lawgiver  dUowedL,marriiiges  b^weea  tfajs.dboldreil 
at  thb;sani0  leiiother  btitiOf  diffea^ent  fathers.  At.  A.tjben^ 
tin^  were  i^biddfeil  ioskwncj.tasterh  hjAh^  mm^  ia»libsTp 
Wt .  not  ttidse  ^by:  ihe  eamk  fatbec*  Thu»  tbo  i^enowwd 
Cinson^  beik^  unidde  oh.ac<?oitiit,ftf  his.€xjamlm  pdtevlzfv 
to  pxtmii  dv4suitaUe  liiafch  &r  his^msl^r.SJ^jiidlice^jiMr^ 
nM  teiibiBised^.  .Plutanfli.eaysthb  )ra9.daDe:ptiUielji 
hkA  witUoQt  ixkj^haat  of.  the  law  f  and  Cor^lbis  Nepoi 
Skemse  absures  ult,  tiilit  it  was  nothing  btit  what  ^  cusc 
ibm  of  fheiredaiitry  alloweiL^  The  greatei^  |>art  of  the 
dhrei^lci^  how^VCflf^  Ctossidered  itf  as  a  scandaious  tbirig.to 
^oiUraet'ttoiibiflge:  within  eeiStauLdegreeaof  oonsangiiimty* 
MmAme,  ki;  Euripides,  teprabiltes  tficf  eu^imi  whiidi 
pnanhted^  brdtber  to  marry  bis.  sii^ter!,  with  no  .leas  d«^ 
ti^iitalibn  4h9^  that  whieh  permitted  a  .son  to  marry  hsi 
i^other,  Of  a  father,  his  daughter*  The  LattcdfemonianB 
^^e  fi»bidden  4o  enter  iilto  the  married  state  with  anjr 
ctf  tli^il*  kfaidr^y  in  the  de^ees  eididr  of  ascent  or  desdent^ 
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phews  married  their  aunts,  and  il|id?l^  tlmr  nla«e0«  Tlkt 
ji(wnlig6  pf  bfctbm.fi^iststfr^  wi^  ulj^rij  Ittq^  9ut 
sey^miot  tbe  bdrbarau»  ointMHis  di5|regiMrd^.  I^kfigetbet 
tJfeinile9oi?dec(nioj,:al9dal}<>wed  ^okiwIMndiiKortfaoiis 
pl^^uiped ;  Ihe  P^csiaiiii  ai^  particularlyrdbtio^iriied  hf 
9Uek  praetic«fl| ;  for  thtir  Mfl^,  the  most  snared  peraom 
ai90|ig:t|ei%  yMf^he  iifqpfiog.  df  m^thcaifs  and  tiieit 
own  sons.® 

The  time  of  marriage  ihM  not  the  sameiQ  idl  countries ; 
tj^  4^ia7tail$  andAtheniik^t.  yrum  not  pcaw^led  tO'  vautrf 
^l:rtiey  iM^Yld  At  fttU  ^atjaifey ;  a«o1ig  tite  HwdtxMr  a 
feofide  ia  oUm  d  in^he^  alf  t^ve  j^onoi  age.^.  In  Soi^ 
;^i#ii^cii^rif^lure^od^Qer  mamed  at  tbe  age  of  tweire  jsmn ; 
«pd  aA)Qi»^  the  Esqiiiin^Mx  Indiitis^  and  in  Am  among 
IheSiAptKhadal^  ao9d(tkrGaxk9%  girlibfif  im^ 
4te^  ofttii  nidthisrs.^  And  Monlcw|ideu  jiistly.  remarha 
that  wfiMmtmhdtemMdtsntei^am  at  Ofjbtjai 

nine.''  But  among  the  Jew%  a  young  man  Height  ha  given 
in^ii^Tiage  itfterhe  hod  eonidetedclm  thirteen  A  year  and 
9i(i  dajr ;  and  a  idigin  when  riie  was  twdve' years  (Mand 
oncoday  ;  hiit'llie  malea  were,  oottmonly  mafried  at  lism 
age  of  dghteen.'  Iji;  Itidy^  the  age  €^  p^tji^rty,  or  mar^ 
KMig^^  was^fcHB  iciurleeli  Ibi^  ni^»^  and  tw^^Ye  for  ^Is.* 
I9  f  a»Bia»  gi^ls  were  d^dio^  siifari^M^aUt^  at  mw  and 
hcyft  1^  tbirt^i^  y«ajf9  rf  age^.  GkW  H  i»  said,  are  HMtf* 
si^  at  imi^  yelurei  l>f  age  and  isoctetimeif  mothers  at  tlir* 
teeit^   What  is  yet  "mare  remarkiftte,  ^y  m^  somelim^ 

*  Pottti'g^ertfeiMi  AfitJq.  Vol*  ff,  ]^.  3W.    '  » 

'  ForbeflTs  Orient.  Mem.  toL  ii,  p.  150. 

«  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  iu,  pt  232,  ^3^»  ^  • ,        i 

■^  Forbe||*8  Onent.  Mem.  vol  i^  j>.  73b        ^  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  p<^^461. 
J  Chardin's  Xr^V).  voL  in,  p.  400.  ^  ^  Nfei^'s  Trav/ p.  ^*  • 
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motbera  at  eleven,  grandmothers  kt  twenty-two,  Imd  ^pHtk 
triulil-bearing  at  thirty <^ 

The  marriage  engagement  of  a  minor,  without  the  knd^i. 
ledge  and  consent  of  the  parents,  was  of  no  force ;  so  sa^ 
cred  was  the  {Murental  authority  h^  among  that  people^ 
Grecian  virgins  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  th« 
ooMent  of  their  parents ;  whence  Hero,  in  Musseus,  tells 
Lysander  they  could  not  be  honourably  joaned  in  mar^ 
riage,  because  her  parents  were  against  it : 

The  mother'^B  consent  was  necessary,  as  well  as  the  fa->> 
therms ;  and  therefore  Iphigenia,  in  Euri{»des,  was  not  td 
be  given  in  marriage  to  Achilles,  till  Clytemnestra  ap« 
proved  the  match.  Nor  were  men  permitted  to  marry 
withoat  consulting  theb  parents,  who  didmed  a  right  to 
ooBtrol  th^  a£^tions,  and  even  to  di(kpose  of  them  in 
maxriage.'^  Achilles  refuses  Agaiiemnon'^s  daughter,  and 
leaves  it  to  Us  father  Peleus  to  choose  him  a  ^trifle : 

B»  ym^  in  fu  MN»#i  9m«9  mm  tmmi '  mm/mt 

In  Persia,  the  female  is  betmthcd  %  the  parents ;  i^ 
may,  however,  refuse  her  consent ;  andiJie  marriage  caim 
not  proceed  if  she  continues  averse  to  it.° 
'  These  customs  a}q[>ear  to  have  been  derived  from  a  very 
remote  antiquity ;  for  when  EHezer  of  Damascus'went  to 
Mesopotamia  to  take  a  wife  from  thence  unto  his  mas^ 
terV  son,  he  disclosed  the  motives  of  his  journey  to  the^ 
father  and  brother  of  Rebecca ;®  and  Hamor  applied  to 
Jacob  and  his  sons,  for  th^  consent  to  the  union  of  Di- 

>  Sbaw't  TrtT.  toI.  !,  p.  4Si. 

*  PMtet't  Or.  Antiq.  toL  ii,  p.  27<K    AdamV  IRom.  Antiq.  p.  403. 

"Malcom*!  Hbt  ofFenb,yoLH,p.  589.  «  Gen.  zzly,  84. 
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-Slab- witiihi8.8(m.  Sbodiemu,^  Sinmon.  idio  cwteilledJiis 
-paxents  about:  his  maraage  v  aad  enlveatM  tbem^o  got 
fin:.bim.lbe  Ql»}d(^)of  fbii^  choiee.«  The^rigbt  of  the  ji^ 
i^ta,  la  all  mrcUimry  cases^  to  flisjk^fieof  b^b  tbeir  sook 
4iiid  tbeir  datighterg;  under  tbe  ]aw>  ia  reaogm^ied  in  maay 
parts  pf  the  Old  Testata^t ;  but  it  ^jqpears  from  tbe  cont- 
,duct  of .  Saai^c»»,  tbals^-ivviafi  not  absolute  in  eyery  case, 
ior.when  bia^parents  objected  to  bis  cboide,  be  rtoeiwed 
-iis  suit  in  a  more  peremp^ry  tone:  *^  Tlien.bis  father 
and  Us  mother  said  unto  him^  Is^tb^e  never  a  wcMEoan 
:among  -the  daughters  loi.  thy  bredboren,  or  among  all  my 
.people^  thett  tbou  gpi^  to  take  a  vijfe-^rf  tbe  unciriHlin- 
cised  Pbilistiuesi'  And  .Samacm  said  unto  Ins  father,  Got 
her  fm  me,  for  d%e  plei^eth  mc  veil." 

In  Metopotantia  the  younger  daughter  could  net- be 
<^veB  in>  marriage*  before  the  elder.  This  rule  of  isondulst 
X^ban  pleaded  as  his  exfcuse  for  substituting  Leah  ill  the 
pUoe  cf  Badiel:  ^^  It^must  not  be  so  done  in.  <Rir  Coun- 
try, to  give  the  younger  before  the  firstJboniJ**  Thetex- 
isteneeof  tUsdruk,  anditai^plieationloprBctfceyi^lbG^ 
-parts  of  the  worlds  is  coo£mediby  liie  Hindoo  law,  wUk^ 
makes  it  ciiminri  to  give  the  younger  danght^  in.'maar- 
riage  be£E»re  the:  elder;  or  for  a  younger  son  to  marrjr 
while  his  elder  ibrotber  remains  uriHiarried.'        ^     )  -  ' . 

Jlarriage  i»  evidesitly  meant  by  Scripture  and  Yeasod, 
to.be.  the  union  cf  one  mtm  with  one  woidan.  WheniGk^ 
-fiai<^  ^^  It  iaatot  gdod  that  the  man  should  be  alone^4ie 
jgitQismiA  hiiathehelpoiily  of  a  alDglemate:^^  I  ^ikn#kp 
ium  an  h^lp  meet  for  \m^^    TJbis  gra«aous  prcimiso  te 

P  Gen.  z;nuT,  6.  ^  Judg.  xiv,  23. 

»  Maurice^s  Indiati  Antiq.  vol.  Yii,  p.  838.     Gen.  xxix,  26.    Halh«d*i 
Prefiice  to  the  .G,eo<oo  Laws,  p.  69.  VGrtfc  ii,  »  ^ 

VOL.  III.  K 
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*UD  ILEireVIlATIOKft  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

idob  pei*foii»ed '  in  t)]^  (fen^miitioii  of  one  iw^Dman  ^  Im  ekmt 
mfiniteitidn'bf  fak  iviU'that  only^one  naB^ahd  one  ^mamp 
Ata&lA  be  Jonied  in  wedtedc.    This  dbngn  Adtoi  reoo^ 
nuned)  and  acknowledged  in  exj»i2s8  term«;  and  b»  de- 
claration was  certidnly  meant  as  a  rale  for  his  descmdants 
in  tv^  succeeding  a^ :  ^^  Therefore  shall  a  man  ie^ve 
his  fath^  and  his  mckhet,  and  shall  cleote  unto  Ms  wifb^ 
waA  they  shaH  i>e  one  flesh.^    liiese  quotations,  which 
'ttre  All  boudied  in  terms  of  tbe  singukr  number,  are  in- 
cottidstent  with  the  doctrine  of  polygamy.     The  original 
appointment  was  confibned  by  our  Lbrd  in  tbeisb  words : 
**  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which  made  you  at  ^e  begin- 
<nmg,  made  l^m  male  and  female;  and  said,  for  this  cause, 
shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleava  to 
Ms  wife ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one^esh  P    Wherrf<M*e 
'fltey  are  no  more  twain,  l)ut  otie  flesK.**    Thr  apostle  is 
tibt  lesi  decisive  in  His  dbfeetiion  to  the  fcUurches :  **'Ni- 
n^fdiekoB,  to  avoid  fon&fttioa^  let  every  inaH  have  his 
^own  wife ;  and  let  every  .waman  lurre  her  own  husband.^ 
Bnl  dioagh  the  bwis  sodeeisiVe,  it  cannot  be  dnidsted 
ihettpolygamy  was  inbrqdticed  soon  after  the  cwAstha^  La- 
Bteeh,  one  of  thb  deseendantb  df  Oun,  and  onfy  iht  mA 
petwm  fh)m  Aidam,  mamed  two  wives ;  1»  wi»protiab)y 
the  first  who  v^ttnvdy  in  this  neqpect,  to  trMsgness  the 
kw  of  bis  Mak^.    This  unwarratrtable  pnnctice,  derived 
'fW>}n  tiiie  intedflnvnui  woHd,  seems  to  benie  btoo^  very 
i^maoam  #ocMl  alter  the  flood;  fdr  itis  itmilabilkt'as  ne- 
'Oung  remarkable  that  Sarah,  when  bhe  dcM^Niired  oif  hav- 
ing cbildretk,  took  her  band-inakl  Hagar,  and  gave  her  to 
Abraham  her  husband,  by  whom  she  had  a  son.     Both 
^Esau  and  Jacob  had  a  number  of  wives ;  and  that  is  un- 
*  Matt  »te,  i.  •  1  Cor.  vil,  2. 
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moil  amtmg  bis  jMple,  beeairae  of .  tbe  has^^ss  of  tMr 

..  Evorj  tiamgtesabsiilf  thte.  divine  htwifltliteiNledby.it^ 
corresponding  pimiriinkent^.  VdypLX&y  h»A  piroi^  v^  .a}l 
agfoB,  fmd  iBr.aH  countdries  wbare.dt  had  l>^n  si^r^^  n 
teeming.  sDuifietxf.eviL  The  jeiddusy '9^  bitter.ooiit^- 
.tbttsin  the  lunilyiC^  AbrahAiny.«i)d  <^  Ufi  gi»»i4s9n; J]^ 
cob,  which' pruceeded  from  tbat^adae^  are.^lkQQwa; 
:a&d  still  mdn  dej^oroUe  vnere  tbe  di^senaiQlUi  vhH^.f^- 
vulsed  tbe hMse^  and  ^ook  the  Aronc^ of  Dav«d/.  ,^di 
misdisfsare  due  natural  and  neoesfsary  isffiecti^  otib^  ^nuf- 
tine.;.%r  polygiamy  divides  the  afie^ti^nfs  of  the.  bM^bfint^d) 
-and  b)r  oonaequetae,  gen^ratets  incurable  jeakiU4ies<iad 
joootelitiods  amcm^  tht^  uabai^y  victimi^  of  hi^  lii^eitfio^ 
detires.  To.  pr^vept  hi?  abode  frpm.  becoming  tb»  »cl|a^ 
,of  usoeasfcngF  nonfusion  and  uproar^  be  i^  pDmpeiUed.  tQ09- 
veirQ  it^  iaa  the  ioneiital  polygwiist  stiU  doe^  .yril^,  despt^ic 
.aukhority^'irhaQh  at  once  e)^tii^)iiiabe«  aU  the  tatimaifpd 
moat  endeanng  caialbrts  of  the  <x)bjHgal>$ti^  Tb^^lbiiw- 
haaoSi  ia  a  sfeem  and  unfeeling  dj^spoti  his  harem,  a  j^TPUp 
.of  ItmnbUng  idaves.  .  The  children  espcMise,  with.to  AT- 
'dour  unknoiwm  ;f  o  -  those  ivhor  are  t>li^9ed  in .  Qtb^,  <^rem¥l- 
stances,  the  cause  of  their  own  mother,  andlpok-np^tib^e 
^Udtftn'oftbejc^ber  wires  as  slrangi^rs-^eneani^.  They 
onegard  their  comsioti  fa^th^  with,  ittdalB^re^e  or  tei^^ ; 
while  /they  c^g  to  Ih^it  ow^  mptb^  with  the  fimdeV^- 
feetton,  as  the  'indy  pai?eBll  xd  whom  they  feel  i^ny  lofecesty 
,'or  from  whom  they  expect  any  ai!iitable  retturb  of , atten- 
tion and  kindness.  This  state  of  feeling  apd  attachment, 
is  attested  by  every  writer  on  the  manners  >  of  the  east  : 
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1^  ILLUSTSATIOKS  OF  SCttlPTlTBE. 

Btkd  acootmtB  for  a  way  of  speukisg  so  common^  ihtfte 
Scriptures:  ^^  It  is  my  broths,  and  the  son  of  my  mo- 
ther.'" "  They  were  my  brethem,''  said  Gideon,  <^  thd  emk 
of  my  mother ;  as  the  Lord  liveth,  if  ye  had  saved  thera 
iftUve,  1  wouM  not  slay  you.'*'^  It  greatly  aggfayated  the 
afBiction  of  David,  that  he  had  become  an  aliea  to  hk 
mother'^s  children  ;^  the  enmity  of  his  brethren,  the  ^wti- 
dren  of  his  father's  other  wives,  or  hk  more  distant  rdtf- 
lives,  gave  htm  less  concern ;  ^  I  am  beo^e  a  strangier 
to  my  brethren,  imd  an  alien  to  my  mother's  children*?' 
The  same  allusion  occurs!  in  the  complaint  of  the  spouse: 
*^  Look  not  upon  me  because  I  am  black,  because  the  sun 
hath  looked  upon  me :  my  mother^s  children  were  angry 
with  me ;  they  made  me  the  keeper  of  the  vineyards;'*'^ 
The  children  of  one  wife,  scarcely  looked  upon  the  (ivL 
dren  of  the  other  wives  as  their  brothers  and  sistera  at 
all ;  and  they  scarcely  felt  more  regard  for  their  fathc^. 
An  oriental,  in  consequence  of  this  unnatural  pcaetioe, 
takes  little  notice  of  an  insult  offered  to  his  fath^ ;  but 
expresses  the  utmost  indignation  when  a  wwd  is  spdcrai 
to  the  disadvantage  of  his  mother.  To  defame  or  to  curse 
her,  is  the  last  insult  which  his  enemy  can  otksr ;  and  one 
which  he  seldom  or  never  forgives.  "  Strike,''  cried  an 
inscens^  African  to  his  antagonist,  ^'  but  do  not  curse 
mym6ther."y 

.  Marriage-Contracts  seem  to  have  been  ma^e  in  the  pri. 
mitive  ages  with  little  ceremony.  The  suitor  himself,  or 
his  father,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  father  of  the  womaa, 
to  ask  her  in  marriage.  Abraham  sent  the  prini][ml  ser- 
vant of  his  household,  with  a  considerable  retinue  and 

^  Judg.  viii,  19.  '  Song  i,  6  ;  see  also  ch.  Tiii,  1,  2. 

'^  Vuu  kix,  8.  J  Park's  Trav.  yet  i,  p.  264. 
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C96l}y  pv^96iit9$  to  the  city  of  Nabor^  to  take  a  wife  unta 
hm  son  Isaac,  from  among  his  relatioos.  The  father  of 
ibe  suitor  wKOAetimes  solicited  the  person  whom  he  h^ 
^osta  for  hia  wife;  for  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem, 
went  out  unto  Jaoob>  to  treat  with  him  about  the  mar^ 
V'B^  of  Dinah  to  his  son^  the  heir  of  his  house,  and  the 
tiope  of  his  family.  If  the  woman  resided  under  her  fa-» 
tlier^s.roof,  the  parents  were  consulted,  an^  their  cmisen^ 
obtained ;  and  then  the  damsel  was  asked  if  she  agreed  to 
t;he  proposaL  The  servant  of  Abraham  stated  the  de- 
sign of  his  journey  to  Bethuel  and  Laban,  the  father  and 
brother  of  Bebeoca,  and  solioited  their  consult ;  and  when 
they  ImkI' agreed  to  his  request,  they  said,  ^^  We  will  call 
the  daiBsel  and  inquire  at  her  mouth.  And  they  cidled 
Bebecea,  and  said  unto  her.  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man  ? 
md  she  said,  I  will  go.^ 

'  The  kings  and  noUes  of  Israel  were  not  more  ceremo^ 
nioas  on  these  occasions.  When  David  heard  that  Nabal 
was  dead,  he  sent  messengers  to  Abigail  to  solicit  her  hand 
m  manriage :  ^^  And  they  spake  unto  her,  saying,  David 
aent  tts  unto  thee  to  take  thee  to  him  to  wife.  And  she 
arose  and  bowed  herself  on  her  face  to  the  eairth,  and  said, 
Bdiold,  let  Aine  handmaid  be  a  servant  to  wash  the  feet 
of  the  servants  of  my  lewd.*"  Afta:  the  death  of  Urijiah^ 
the  same  prince  sent  and  fetched  Bathsheba  to  his  hodse^ 
md  she  became  his  wife.  This  entirely  corresponds  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  oriaital  princes  generally  toriki 
their  matrimofual  alliances.  The  king .  of  AbyssinijEi 
♦♦'senda  ah  officer  to  the  house  where  the  lady  lives,  who 
announces  to  her,  that  it  is  the  kii^^s  pleasure  she  should 
remove  instantly  to  the  palace.  She  then  dresses  herself 
■  1  Sam.  i^F,  4er41.      .       '      ' 
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fe  Ihe  best  manner,  ahd  immediately  c/beys.  Ti^ci^J 
#ftM  he  admgns  heir  an  apartment  in  the  palaoe,  aiid  ^ven 
hei^  an  hdiise  el^ewh^r^,  in  any  part  i^^  <!hoos«9;  Thfe 
nSareitt  resetiiMance  id  nittniage  is  wbenv  he'  makttrheop 
iffegh^,  dr  qtaeen  i  for  iirh^therifc^  Ae  ecwrl  drifl  the  camp/ 
he  order*  oiife  of  the  judges  id  pfbnounc^  in  hift  tpteee^ee^ 
that  he,  the  king,  has  choi^ii  his  handmmd,  nabiingiiery 
for  his  queen  ;  Upon  which  the  crown  is  put  upon  hd? 
head,  but  she  is^  n(^  anoinied.***^  ;  '  '  > 

'  In  the  remote  iiges  of  ^ti^uity;  w^cflfaen  were  litefaily 
pnit^hafsect  by  their  hndbtt&ds ;  imd  the  presets  made  to 
th^ii*  pai^rftfc  dr  dthttr  relatibna  were  called  theiir  domyJt 
^hUs,  we  find  dfaechem  bargainit^  "mth  Jacob  wdd^his 
jJons'  folf.  l)lnah :  "  Let  me  '*firid  gwice  in  your  efts^'^waA 
^hat  ye  ^blill  «ay  unto  me,  l  will  give :  Ask  m»e  nerer  std 
much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  aecordkig  asjm 
shall  say  trato  me;  but  give  me  the  dams^  td  wife:*** 
^He  practice  still  cbntmues  in  the  country  ci  Sheehem  ;^ 
itft  when  a  young  Arab  wiikhes  to  marry,  he  must' pur- 
chase his  wife ;  and  for  this  reason!,  fathers^  among  the 
Arabs,  are  never  more  happy  than  when  they  havemtmy 
daughters*  They  are  reckoned  the  principal  riches  of  m 
hous^.  An  Arabian  suitor  will  oifer  fifty  sheep,  six  ca« 
mel^,  or  a  dozen  of  cows  ;  if  be  be  not  ribh  enough  to 
make  sttoh  ofiPm,  H^  proposes  to  givte  b  mare  or  a  colt ; 
considering^  in  the  offer,  the  iherit  of  the  ytnmg  wmnan^ 
die  rank  of  her  family,  and  his  own  circumfiiances.  lb 
die  primitive^  timea  of  G)*eece,  a  welLedncated  lady  wad 
valued  at  four  oxen.*  When  they  ate  agreed  oh  both 
sides,  1^  contract  is  drawn  up  by  him  that  acta  as  cadi 

»  Bruce^s  Trav.  vol.  iv,  p.  487.    '  '  6cn.  xxxitr,  2.  ^ 

^  Potter's  6r.  Antiq.  voL  U,  p.  27&  ^  Iliad,  lib.  zxiii,  L  70CL 
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^,  mis9fiu»xxl  ^om.  iff  fbcioaUy  meoliqxied  in  eoa<7i|et8  fm 

temejT  "whkk  iff  stipulated  by  w»y  pf  cta¥rry.  Tbiff  ca^ 
tAm  iff  {mMd;:4iB  •»»«&*  >ii&^e^^  iFhidl  M 

lakMiuiff^Qd;  mdif  ek),  it  m^perbaps  aooount  f^rtbtQ 
j^pbfitHofffar'fffMiicbiWig  § ^eqf  tbtff  kiad^  fpr  fiftfie^ 
picteff.af  ffilyer^  ^d  for  m  bbmer.of.  barley,  and  ^  hidf 
bemer  atbarfcqr/ 

1  <  Wbpm  ;|he  wtended  buffbaod  was  not  abte  iP  ff^  # 
d^fKy^  her  dEoared  ah  equivalent.  The  patrial^  Japobt 
who  came  to  Laban  witk  only  his.  staff,  offSe^  tOL^t^rr^ 
btoilaenm  yeate.^'Bachel;  -ii  proposal  wbidn  Labufn. ac« 
cepted. ..  This  custom  basjdesaended  .to  modern  tim^i 
foB  in  Cabal jthecyoujDg  iliea  trI)Q  are  unable  to  jadv^p^ 
ihe  r^uured  dowity,  '^^  Ibr&mtik  thair  futuseiathf^-iQrlaw 
iNkteam  theic, bride ;by  thim:sa:vi€es,  iirkboiit  ey^j;^^ 
J>q;ih&DlD9e(^o£tIiebrrafaes.^f  S«ud^  instead  of  adc^wv]^ 
jcequured  Band  fo.briag  him  an  hundjeed  £Hred»9S:i:(ftb0 
^J^Iis6q08,  ubdei!  tbe  pretence  of  aven  jps^  bimsdlf  of  his 
jeneniiea*  Thus  ^^wa^om  bas  prevailed  in  latter  times ;  for 
in  some^countries^  they  gpjre  their  dau^^ters  in  marringe 
40  the  [mo^  vaJian^  men,  or  iibos^  wl^o.  dtould  \TM»g  th^pft 
ao  Bia0y  beads  of  the  peo]^  with  wbam  they:  happen  t0 

^  *  la  Fef^  t]|e  c^atiict  of  nia^fage.istht  dead  py  wbich  t^  wife  is  ei^ 
^tled  to  her  dower^  which  is  the  priDcipal  part  of  her  provision,  in  the  event 
of  her  husband's  death,  and  her  sole'  dependence  if  She  is  divoKed.    It  Is 

'fiMdt  payable  ftviB  ber  husbaiid^  propeity ;  and  if  h»  hM  notie^  Hm  ffiftfi 

.4g9i^W,  is  %9ciiif4  uppn  whato?er  he  mkf  heteaftet  possess.  The  dow«r  is 
made  over  to  ike  liemale  of  her  assigns,  before  the  consummation  of  marriage, 
and  becomes  her  entire  right.    Sir  John  MaIcom*s  Hist  voL  ii^  p.  590« 

^  ^  De  ia  Roqne  Toy.  dans  la  Palest  p.  dffS. 

<  ;^^phinstoiie*s  Cahu),  book  ii;  ch.  3.  ,  .i 
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ti6  iLLuitftAirraKi»  or  taiuMiniE. 

bectwaTr  Itisi^oordedof  anaiioain  (^uwowi^ 
Ao  man  atnoiig  them  was  p^mitted  txi  marryy  till  ke  JmuI 
imt  brought  the  head  of  ati  enemy  to  t^  kkig*  Arbi 
totle  adraitsy^  that  the  ancient  Oreeians  were  aecostomed 
i^  buy  their  wi^es ;  but  they  no  soooer  began  to  i^y  asiile 
their  bari)iu*oUB  manners,  than  this  disgustong  jnaotice 
i^eased,  and  the  custom  of  giving  portions  to  their  eaa^ 
m-law,  was  su^tituted  in  its  place*  The  Romans  also| 
in  the  first  ages  of  their  history,  purchased  their  vmes ; 
but  afterwards,  tbey  requured  the  wife  to  bring  a  portion 
to  thebusband,  that  he  might  be  able  to  bear  the  charges 
&f  the  matrimonial  state  more  eai^y;  ..       ,/ 

-  The  contou;t  of  marriage  ;was  made  in  the  house  o£  the 
^M^oman^s  father^  before  the  elders  and  governors  bf  the 
^y  or  diiiitrict.  Among  the  Romans,  ibe  artickd  at  die 
imarrrage-'Contcact  were  written  on  tables  and  ieafed.'  The 
-manner  of  contracting,  or  espousing  was'various:^  -Someu 
.times  the  man  put  a  piece  of  money  into  the  wo^fimnls  h^OMl 
before  witnesses,  and  said,  Be  tl^Kxi  espoused  to  lie  ac^ 
iccR'^ng  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  Israel ;  or  it  yas  done  by 
writing,  which  was  no  more  than  writing  1^  same  words 
with  the  woman^s  name,  and  deliveritig  it  to  her  before 
'witneii$ed;  or  lastly,  by  ccihabatiation,  when  tiie  lawob- 
4ig^^th)d  maU' to  mairy  her  wbon^  be  had  dishonoured^  if 
her  father  gave  his  consent.  They  had  also  several  forms 
'of  beti*othmgin  Greece ;  of  whi^h  oiie  is  quoted  by  Cle- 
[i^^ns  o{  Alexandria,  out  of  Menander :  "  I  give  you  this 
umy'  daughter,  to  make  you  father  of  cbildrenlawfully  b^ 
•  gotten.*"  According  to  Xenophon,  the  dowry  WfB  some- 
'  times  mentioned;  for  when  Cyaxares  betrothed  his  daugh- 
ter to  Cyrus,  he  addressed  .hiro:i?>  jtb^e  words :  "  I  give 
»»  Politic,  lib.  ii,  cap.  8.  *  A(hrai*8  Rom.  A»tiq.  p.  403. ' 
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.  .  JCirsToais  Ann  uakksss;  Igf^ 

yf^  Cyniv  dii& -woman,  .isdio  ia  nijr  dmgkter,  MithulL 
Mttdk  £ar  her  dowvy.^^  ^^      ^ 

-'  The  es^oasdb  l^  memy,  «:  a  written  inttnnMnt;  n^to 
perfbinned  hy  iUe  inuui  isind  wosmn  u6der  a  tent  or  c8B£q[iy> 
diected  Jhft  that  puiqp08e«.  Into  this  duunber  ihefbridtw 
g^tkna-wjoui  aecostoiiedto jgo  with)hb  hricle>  ihafrbe  hiight 
taflc  with.ber  morefaimliaf'ly';  which  wascoasidered  isn. 
ecarffloony  of  ednfirmatiofa  to  the  wedlock.  While  he  was 
tfaflxtey  no  pci»o&  was  allowed  to  ent^ ;- bis  Imndsaudat-i 
tendahts  waitedibr  him  at  the  door,  withricorchies  and  hinfi 
in  th^  hands ;  and  when  hie  caoate  out,  be.  was  reoetred  by 
AU'diat  were  present  wiA.^reat  joy  and  afidamatian*.  To 
this  ancieitt  customi,  the  Psalmist  afiudea  in  his  magnifi* 
^etitxlesciiption  of  theheaYbis:  ^^  In  them  he  set  a  taller^; 
nade  fc»  thei  sun ;  .which  lusa  bridegEaom:  coming  out  ttf 
his  ch'an]ibcr,.re)oices  aa  a  strorig  man  to  rvdi  a  race.^!^ ' 
i.  A  Jewish  lui^legalfy  betrotiicfd,  was  costsklered  as  a 
lawful  wife;  and  by  consequence,  eould  not  be  put  away 
without  a  bill  of  .divdffce.  And  if  she  proved  unftithfcd 
to  her.  betrothed  husband,  she  was  punidied  as  an  adul* 
tress;  and  her  seducer. inetirxed  the'samepumshment  as 
if  he  had  polluted  the  wifd  of  his  nngbboiir;  This  is  the 
reason  that,  the  sm^  addressed  Jos^h,  the  betrothed 
hufbandof  Maary,  in  thfoe  terms:  :^  Jo6et>h/thoU  mtiet 
David,  fear  not  to  take  uuftO  thee:  Mary  diy  wife ;  forf  Ant 
ovhidi  is.  ccktioeived  in  hec:is  of  the  holy  'GhoBt.''  The 
-evangelist: Luke  gives  heir  the  same  title:  "  And  Joseph 
.also  veniiup  iront  Gtalilee  .unt6  Bethkhem,  to  be  taxad, 
Iwtth -Mary  bis  espdused  wife."^^ 

u  T^  or  twelve  .monlihs  commonly  intervened  between 
ihe  cei:ejnotty  of  espousals,  and  the  marriage ;  during  this 

^CrtQpttd^lib»vii,  p.311.  ^  Fia*  xix,  4»  t  Lu)Kt  ii,  4,  5. 
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I8S  Il^LUBTBATIOVS  OF  BOBirTVMM. 

iiitenrsl^  tke  ei^KniBed  wife  continued  wiibb  ber  parents, 
that  she  might  provide  herself  with  nuptial  omamenta  'sui^ 
tM/s  to  her  station.  This  custom  serves  to  expjaiii  a  cir- 
oupstonee  in  SamsoB^  nmrnage,  ivhioh  isinvolvediaBOme 
ebceurity:  ^  H^it^i^  d^wn^^  sajwilie  historian,  I^.and 
ta^ed  iritbthe  woman  (whom  }ie  had  seen  at  TimnaiA)^ 
and  she  pleased  faun'  well.?  /TUoie  Iwords  seetn  to  rdhr 
to  the  ceremony  of  espousals 4  die  following  to  the. sub* 
sequent  marriage,  ^*  And  after  a  tinie  he  wetafqedtotaioA 
ber,^  Hence,  a  coasideiiable  ^nei  intervened  fastwecn 
l^>espbosaby  and  their  actual  union/  i 

(^/From  Use  tiine  of :tiie  ee^xmsats^'the  bridqgpnont  wasiat 
liberty  to  idsit  Ms  espoused  wife  in  the  house  of  her  father'; 
yet  neither  of  the  partiesleft  their  .own  abode  dfirii^figjbt 
day«  foefbitt  the  mHrriage;  but  perisons  of  the  some 'age 
visited  the  bridegroom,  and  nnde  merry  with  hinLi  Thesi 
airoumstanots  are  di^tinbtly  miarlbecL  in  the  acoonnt : which 
ike  BaHat&A  historian  has  given  us  of  Samsan^B  maniage : 
^  Sa  bis  father  "frent  down  unto  the  woman,  and  made 
^re  a  feast ;  ifor  so  used  the  yous^  men  to  do.  And  it 
«ame  to  pass  ^rhexi  they  saw  him,  that  they  hrbi^t  tbipty 
^companions  to  be  with  him.^  These  companions  were  the 
children  of  tbebride-chamber)  of  wliomourLord  speaks  t 
^^  Can  the  children  of  the  btide-diamber  mourn  as  img  as 
3the  bridegroom  is  widi  theia  ?^ 

'  An  eastern  bride  submitted  to  viarious  purifications,  be- 
fore tbe  celebration  ^f  her  niiptiak  Tbe  virgins  of  Per« 
fiia-were  prepared  for  the  bed  of  Abasuerus,  ^^sixmcmths 
with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  six  months  with  sweet  odours,  and 
mth  other  things,  for  the  purif^im;  of  the  women.''  It 
was  4t  cui^m  among  the  ancient  Jews^  to  adorn  tbe  mai^ 
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ried  oeuple  witii  bridkl  cnmtt%  w^ich  litorfiifgtmMriliyni 
gold,  made  in  the  form  of  a  teirer;  :  We.  disodve^  d^ 
usage  in.  the  iqvJLiotku'of  the  gponae  to  -her  aompanio^s, 
^GtoffdrAkj  O  jt  dabghteim  xj£  Zvmi  sni  (hdsoid.  haaig, 
SdbiaaB,  mkh  the  (enmn:  whemwt^.'hia  ntqther.mDiinttd 
Imn;ini^e  day  of  his'  eipousids^  and  hi  tdie  dajr^of  cthif 
^adnieis.of  hit  heicrt;^^  "  A^d.iH  idie  eompinnent  of  the 
I^Utgroom:  ^  Thme  head  upon  ihee  is  l^ie  OarmeV^ 
liaiag.with  the  tower  shaped  prawn,  ^<  lihetbat  nunmtani 
ni^siuq^  ;.aiki  lough  lyith  jev^ek  as  that  mbuntam  is'^tb 
{HHitaiberanoe&^^  The  prophet  Isaiidi  makes  an  aJhanoil 
to  the  Mune  onstoiBy'  where  he  cxkbrates^-in  strains  of  tap-^ 
Villous  fdeasinre,  tbeiuttire  pv^sperhy  of  Zion  :^  ^  I  will 
greatty  rc§dicehi  the  Ldrd ;  miy  scail  shall  be  joyfiil  kuny 
£k>d;  for  he  hath^kithed^me  with  thegarmeiiaof  sah»4 
^oti;  he  hath  oo^ered'.nn  iridi  tJieiobetrf  laghteotu^eas^' 
as  ft  faridegrdom  dedketh  himself  with  ornaments;''^  ]k»* 
rally,  deeketh  himself  widi  a  crown/ 
:  Hie  Greeks  were  dedced  with  garlands  of  various  herbs 
and  flowers  onthmr  manriagebday ;  whrace  Clytemnesirat 
m  Eurq>ide8,  speaks  thus  to  AjehiHes  about  h^  daiughteiy 
l{diq;ema :  r- 

■  JM   i    Jill     fuwnt  fM  miJL  ifm$^  ■    i 

>*  But  di,  in  vain,  tbo^igh  I  bad  crowned  her  to  be  wed^ 
ded  to  thee."^  The  bab  of  a  Roman  bri^  waa  also 
crowned  with  flowars,  after  bek^  divided  into  td^  lodks 
with  the  ^pdaA  of  a  spear/  This  very  anckint  pradtioe  of 
acrowning  the  bndegibom  and  the  bride^  has  been:  om^ 

*  .     •  .  /  •.'■■''      '    '  1'       ■    ■        ■> 

p  Song  iii,  11.  "^  Song  vii,  5.    See  Taylor's  Calmet,  vol.  iii» 

1  hund.  p.  S»,  and  2liund.  p.  147.  "  .  »  Ito*"hra,ll. 

"  Potter's  Gr.  AnUq.  voU  »,  pw  it6.    AiJam't  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  464. 
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iiaved  among-  the  members  of  the  <  Greek  ohuvth  in 
Bg]rpt,  to  our  own  times. 

(  The  manii^e-ceremoiiy  was  oommonly  performed  in  a 
ganieii^  or  in  the  open  ^ir  >;  the  bride  was  placed  under 
a  eampj,  supported  by  four  youths^  and  adooscd  wkh 
jeweb  according  to  the  r^nk  of  the  married  persons ;  M 
the  company  cryii^  out  with  joyful  acclamations,  Bkssed 
be  he  that  cometh.  It  was  anciently  the  custom^  at  thd 
conl^nsion  xif  the  ceremony,  for  the  father  and  mqdier, 
and  kindred  of  the  woman,  to  pray  for  a  Uessii^  upon 
the-portics*  Bethuel  and  Italian,  and  th^  odier  menberf 
et  dieir  family,  pronounced  a  solemn  benedictioti  upon 
Rebecca  before  her  departure :  ^^  And  they  blessed  fte: 
beooa^  and  said  unto  her,  thou  art  our  &is(ar,  be  thou  the 
mother  of  thousands  of  millions^  and  let  thy  seed  polsess 
tfae^atedf  those  that  hate  them.*^*  And.in  times  long 
posteiijor  to  the  age  of  Isaac,  when  Ruth  the  Moabttess 
was  espoused  to  Boaz,  ^  All  die  people  that  were  in  the 
gate,'  and  the  elders,  said  we  are  witnesses c  The  Lord 
inakethe  woman  that  is  come  into  thine  house,  like  Ra- 
chel, and  like  Leah,  which  two  did  build,  the  house  of 
Israel ;  and  do  thou  worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  be'fEuhdqs 
in  Bethlehem.'*^  ^  After  thebenedM?tions,tbe  bnde  is  con- 
ducted, with  great  pomp,^  to  the  house  of  her  husband ; 
this,  is  usiialty  done  in  the  etening  ;^  and  as  the  process, 
eion  mofed  along,  money,  spweatmeats,  flowers,  and^ofher 
aitidesjweist  thrown  amonjg  the  populace,  which  they 
caught  in  cloths  made  for  such-ocoasionB,  stretch^  in  a 
particular  manner  .upon  /names.    The.  use  of  perlnmes  at 

eastern  marria^  is  common ;  and  upon  great  occasions 

*  "  *  *      ■ 

,    VCkiLaOmr,  so.  .    *  Bu«h  it,  U,  12.    . 
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^ry  pDifttsfe.  Not  only  «re  tlie  gfimaents' somted,  ^ 
in  Ihe  Pkdimst'&  language,  ^ey  smell  of  ni3nrrh,  nkm^ 
and  cassia ;  it  is  also  costomary  fer'Tiv^nS'  to  meet,  and 
4ead  the  {uocesuen,  Miih  silver  gilt  pots  of  perfumes  i 
and  soBnedmes  aibmatics  are  burned  in  the  windows  of  ali 
the  houses  in  the  stteets  through  which  the  processicm  b 
to  pass,  till  the  air  becomes  loaded  with  fragrant  odcmrs. 
In  aUunim  to  this  praotice  it  is  deoMinded,'  ^^  Who-  is  this 
4jiat  Cometh  tmt  of  the  wild^^iess,  like  pillar^  of  smok^ 
l^efcfumad  with  myrrii.  and  frankincense.?^''  So  libendbf 
were  these  rich  perfumes  burned  on  this  occasicm,  tfaat-a 
IHllac  of  smdce  ascend^  from  the.  censors,  so  high,  that 
it  could  be  seen  at  a  connderable  distance ;  atid  the  pels, 
fume  was  so  rtch^  as  to  equal  in  value  and  f ragvance  all 
the  powders  of  the  merdiaat.  The  cufltom  of  .bsnroiing 
perfumes  on  theae  oecteions^  still  ocxitinues  in  the  €Ast; 
for  Lady  Mmry  Wortly  Mooli^ue^  describing  tbereoepu 
timi  of  a  young  Turicish  bride>  at  the  bagnio,  says,  ^^  Two 
virgins  met  her  at  the  door ;  two  others  filled  silver  gilt 
pots  with  perfumes,  atld.begaa  the  pifoeession,  the  Test 
ii^Iowing  in:pairs  to  the  numb^  of  thirty.  In  this  or^ 
der  they  marched  round  die  three  rck>ms  of  the  bagnio.^^ 
And  MaiUet  informs  us,  that  wl^n  the  ambassadors  of  an 
ett^ern  mionarch,  sent  to  propose  marriage  to  an  Egyptian 
qiraen^  made  tb^  aitrance  into  the  capital  of  that  king- 
dom5  ^le  streets  through  which  they  passed  were  strewed 
with  flowers,  and  precious  odours  burning  in  the  windows^ 
from  v^y  early  in  the  morning,  embalmed  the  ailr.^ 
-  It  was  the  custom  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  the 
nations  around  them,  to  conduct  the  new-married  couple 
with  torches  and  lamps  to  their  dwelling,  as  ajqpears  from 
'  Song  iii,  6.  *  Letters  on  Turkey,  vol.  i,  p.>d63.  «  Lettr  -n 
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tke  ipjoaifiigtrm  Euripide^^  wfa9  stye,  Wx^ed  tdmiidilK 
liw^wbta  he  buret  jtordies  before  Menelaiis  and  ileleila  j : 

.These  tODchee  itere  usually  carried  by  servants;  ahd^tfa^ 
iprdcesnon  was  sametimes  attended  widi  singers  and  daip- 
oers.  Thus  Ifomer,  in  his  description  of  the  shidid  jit 
Achilles: 

-^^-*.  If  fir  fttf  (m  ymim  «•*  •^•»  iix^riwiin,  ^  lUl&h  xm^  LjiQOi 
^^  In  one  (of  the  seulptorsd  dties)  nuptids  were  oelebrtt. 
nig,  and  solemn  fSeaats ;  through  thie  city  th^  ccmducted 
/the  iiew-*nianried  pair  from  their  duunbers,  with  flaming 
Um^AiBk^  while.frequent  shouts  of  Hymen  burst  from  the 
Attending  throng,  and  young  men  danced  in  skilful  meft- 
biim  tothe  sound  of  the  pipe  and  the  barp.^7 
,  A-SMkihur  custom  is  obseri^ed  among  the  Hkidoosw  The 
husband  and  wife,  on  the  day  -of  their  maniage^  beny 
Jbodi  in  die  cUae  palanquin,  go  about  seven  and  eight 
•\;k)ck  at  raghib,  accompanied  with  att  their  kindred  land 
fli^ndsii  the  trumpets  and  drums'  go  beJbrb  thtra ;  wd 
they  are  Hgbtod  by  a  mumlyer  xA  flambeaux  ^  nnmeohately 
isefoi^  the  palatiquin,  walk  many  woiten,  whose  fabtinesB 
It' is  to  sing^ verses,  in  which  they  VfvAi  them  all  manner 
mi  prosperity.  They  march  m  this  equipage  through  the 
steeets,  ioc  tb^  spabe  of  some  hou^s^ii^er  which  tb^  s& 
-lium  to  their  own  Iwose,  ^wfaere  the  domestics  ore  in  wait- 
ing. The  whole  bouseis  illumined  widi  stiiall  lamps ^  and 
jmny  iof  those  ftimbeiEiux  already  mentioned,  are  fcept 
ready  for  their  arrival,  besides  those  which  accompany 
thiem,  and  are  carried  befwre  the  palanquin.'  These  flam- 

»  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  voL  ii,  p.  266.  Hcsiod  Scutum  Here.  1.  274^-280. 
'  ■  Maurice's  Hist,  of  Hiodostan,  voL  vli,  p.  561 ;  and  Fotbes's  Orient. 
]Vfeii»  3^K  ill,  p.  8A1. 
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faerak  Areicemposedtif  biaify  ^ec^aaToldliQett^raqiifi^Ised 
hud  agioBA  doe  knother  in'a  rotnid  figure^  and-thrw^t 
d6wniBtoaiaioi3]olx>foQ|>peri  Tbe  persons  that  hold  them 
in  one laaaA,  h^ve in  tHe other  ia  bottleof  the  safaie imtai 
^di  the  copper  mould,  ivhioh  is  fiiiQ  of  ml,  whkh  th^ 
take  care  to  po^n:  out  from  tune  to  time  up<^  the  linen^ 
irhieh  otherwise  giyiesno  ligblt.^  The  Boman  laffies  aLii 
wel*e  led  home  to  ttietr  biidbaittls  in  the  evening  by  the 
iijl^  of  torchea.  .  A' Jewish  marriage  seems  to  have  been 
ccmduoted  in  mmh.  ihe  ikme  way;  £off  in  that  beautif- 
ful  Psahoi,  where  Bkirid  deambes  the  majesty  of  Chr»t?a 
kingdom,  we  meet  with  th&.})assage :  ^^  Add  the  dai^b- 
terof  Tyre  shall  be  there  widi  a  gift;  even  the  nofa  among 
'die  people  shall  entreat  thy  &voar.  The  king^sdaug^bter 
,ift  aU-gfonouft  withm  ^  ber  elotlang  isT<]f  wrought  gxdd. 
^e^diaU  Wl^wught  unto  the  king  in  ndment  of  needle- 
w(M*k ;  the  virgins,  her  companions  thai  follow  Her^  shafl 
la^  brpi^gfatiinto  thee.  Widi  gladness  and  rejoicing,  shall 
•<&ey  be;bronight :  l^y  isiudltehter  intd  the  kii^'^s  pabjoe.^f 
Ia>theiparahlb  of  die  tedTirgiBs,  ihe  same  circnrnstano^s 
arcf introdueed :  ^ They ,dlat  wierefoohsh took th^r lamps, 
mdb&iok'flo  ml  with  them  :  butthe  wise^took  oil  inthcSr 
-te»lc^  with  l^ir  lamps^  While  the  biidegroom  tarried,?" 
teiidkig  tlKB  proeesiG^on  4Jnmigh  the  stress  of  tbetrity,  tbe 
^#iMen  lajid  domestids  thM:  W6re  afip<»iited  to  wait  hisitn^ 
^  at  hoioBiey  *<  idl  dumbei'^d  nM  si^t  And  at  midnigbt 
^ei^  w^  k  (^  m^e,  d<^old,  the  brid^;room  cfometb^ 
gb  ye  iom  to  m^et  Mifl.  Then  alLtbose  virgins  aiK)se  md 
tf^tniiied  tbeh-  lamps.  And  the  foolish  -said  unto  the  wise, 
<^ve  us  of  your  oil ;  for  our  lamps  sx^  gone  out.**^ 

•  Forbes's  Orient  Mem.  vol.  H,  p.  417. 
^  Pmu  klV,  12,  &c.  «  Maitli.  wnr,  i. 
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144  ILLOCXfiJlTIONS  OF  BCBIBTURE. 

BotjttDKMig  the  Jews,  the  bridegroom  wasnatakwrnsfi 
permitted  to  accompany  his  faride  from  her  fiitfaer^s  house  i 
an  intimate  friend  was  often  sent  to  conduct  her,  wfasle  he 
remained  at  home  to  receive  her  in  his  apartment.  Her 
female  attendants  had  the  honour  to  introduce  her.;  .iand 
whenever  they  changed  the . bride's  dress,  which  isofifea 
done,  they  presented  her  to  the  brid^ioom..  It  is  the 
custom,  and  belongs  to  their  ideas  of  magnificence,  fr»- 
qnehtly  to  dress  and  undress  the  bride ;  and  to  cause  her 
to  wear  on  that  same  day  all  the  clothes  made  upibr.her 
fiuptials.  For  the  same  reason  the  bridegroom's  dress  b 
4ess  frequently  changed.^  These  circumstances  discover 
the  propriety  and  force  of  Johns's  language,  in  his  mi^ni- 
iicent  description  c^  the  Jewish  church  in  her  millenial 
Mate :  ^^  And  I,  Jcdin,  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem, 
<xmdng  down  from  God  out  of  heaven^  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband.^  .... 

Those  that  were  invited  to. the  marriage,  were  expected 
to  appear  in  their  best  and  gayest  attire.  If  the  bnufe- 
Ijroom  was  in  circumstances  to  affiard  it,  wedding  gann^ls 
were  prepared  ft»r  all  the  guests,  which  were  hung  up  in 
the  antichamber  for  them  to  put  on  over  the  rest  o£  thar 
(Jothes,  as  they  entered  the  iipartments  wliere  the  joaaf- 
•riage-feast  was  prepared.  To  refuse,  or  even  to  negl^ 
putting  on  the  wedding  garmeal,  was  redeemed  an  iosuk 
io  the. bridegroom,  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  provided  by  himself  tot  t^e  v^  .purpose:  of  b^g 
wum  <m  that  oecasicxi,  and  waa  hving  up  in  the  way  t^  the 
inner  apartment,  that  the  guests  must  have  seen  it^  and 
reoolledted  the  des^  of  its  suspension.  This  accounts  for 
the  severity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  king,  who 
*  D*Anitax  V^.  ^ans  Im  Pakst.  p.  225.  <^  Bm.  Kxi,  2. 
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c9ST«Ks  Avm  MAKiinnts.  145 

vsme  in  toise^  the  guesti^  and  fbund  ainonglhem  one  who 
kad  ne^^ted  to  put  it  on :  ^  And  he  saith  unto  hini, 
•fiiend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither,  not  having  a  wedding 
gannent  ?  And  be  Was  speechless,^  because  it  was  pi«)u 
Tided  at  the  expense  f^- the  entertmner,  and  pkced  fuUin 
his  vbw.  *<.Then  and  die  kmg  to  die  servants,  Bind  fam 
hand  and  foot,:  and  take  him  away  and  cast  him  into  butislr 
darkness :  there  shaH  be  weejai^  and  gha^hii^  of  teeth.^^ 
The  arrival  oi  the  bride'  at  the  house  of  her  budoand^ 
wasibllowedby  the  marriage  feast,  at  Which  thej  indnlged 
in  :gr6at  nurth  and  hilarity.  It  was  made  entiidy  at  flie 
^^tpm8e  of  the  bndi^nxnn ;  tibus  Homer  siiigs : 

^  A  diotoftce  iMUqtiet,  or  a  nuffriage  ieait, 
Not  tach  at  Is  bj  ooncributkNi  iiiade.''s 

From  the  parable  of  the  marriageJbast,  we  have  a  rigl^ 
to  conclude  that  such  entertainments  among  the  Jews 
wwe  equally  free.  <*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  fike  "urito 
a  certain  king  which  made  a  marriage  fbr  his  »dn,  and 
s^nt forth  hb  servants  to  ddl  tliem  that  were Itfddento 
the  wedding.''^  ,*    ' 

The  mfiorru^^  fea;^  was  (rf  old,  frequently  pfotrdcled 
to  tl»  length  of  seven  days;  for  so  Icmg. Samson  enter; 
"lained  his -Maids  at  Timttath.^  To  this  festix^al,  lusimi 
is  thoughi  by  many  divines  to  refer,  in  6is  answer  to 
3kQo}fs  eompkim,  tlMit  he  had  imposed  Leah  upon  him^ 
iittt9ead  ^'ItiK$h41 ;  ^^i^l^ulfil  the  week  of  HheMB^tri^; 
and  we  will  giv^  lliee  this  also.""  This  feast  wai^  called  Ihk 
nuptial  joy,  with  which  no  other  was  to  be  intermixed ;  all 
labour  ce^d, while  it  continued,  and  no  sign  of  moum- 

'  Matt,  xxii,  11.  »»  Matt  xxil,  2. 

«  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  28&  '    -    » Judg.  xlf,  I. 
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346  ILL¥fXBATION$  OF  «C»1WUEK, 

«%  oTtsorrolisr  i^ms  pehHttKed  to  /i^ewr.  It  DQfty  ibe  mAj 
^h(her^«terv«d,  [tfcst '  even  m  riiodem  times^  jtooe  -Iwit 
;^iy  poor  pec^)]e  give  a  daughter iminarnage  without  afia- 
4Ha|e  dwve  for  a  hAfadmaad,  i»  ^red vs^trants  iure  scorod^ 
Aaddnrai mibe  brkQtal  regions.^'  Hteoe  Laban^  wIid!was  a 
maikLo£dojmdeBBbhfko^  gvri  unto 

imjdailghter.  JLeah;  JZilpakliis  inaid,  Sar  aft  Uaibdmaid ;? 
andJf^toJEl^ciielliisdau^bAer^  BiMiiiliiiiBlnaidmaid^  kibe 
$fiF[xnaid.^>  IttGreece  alk)^  the  inarriage  scriemnkjlctfited 
berp^rUda^..  On  the  ibirA  day»  die  bride -{favsented' her 
Uid)3gvoom  If  ith  a  robe, ;  j  gifts  were  fikewisei  thade  to,  the 
bride  and  bridegroon),  faj:ithe  bride^s  £tther  and  fnends; 
these  consisted  of  goldeii  vessels^  bedf ,  oouches,  plates, 
and  all  sorts  of  neeessarii^  for  housekeeping,  which  were 
carried  in  great  state  to  the  house  by  women,  preceded  by 
ik.p^sf^Q m^rymgm baaJost,.  in .tb<^r ti^m^r  mnsl at pr^ 
gm0ipmi^e&»fi  whomjfReolia  boy  ii^  ji^bit^  i^e  stitohto,  wi<;h 
artpri^  in  h^  h9nd«  Iti^vmj^Q.custoYxmFytf^  i^bridei^ 
grwpi»f^widiJ^i8t  IH^^tQgiye^ifwenidito'the.bHde,.  after 
wWdJ,'  the.  \mifgf9Qm  fcad  teay^  tp  qonv'^rse  ifrfeejy  with 
her,  and  she  was  permitted  to  appear  in^pqblid  rwkhout 
b^  y^lJ,^  ']rbe^pK)n^,,mys  J)r.  M^mlf  wbieh^bride- 
gpppW^^.frf  AJ^HKi  p^y  foJT  tfapir  bmd^i,  ilJaid  out  iolfur;. 
Illtim'j^foraffe^ipb^j  in  clptb^^  )tw^%  or  oitwirt^teiof 
g^l4,i'^rth0fcri4e,^^b^^4atb^fl)^h^'^^ 

fpf4ipgcj*9  Wi^,<Mw»«tftti098 1(  wbidi<jthiii^:aw»^tft''with 
g^es^iPPff^p  t9  the  4?rideg?f9om'j|  feo«s?  Itte^^ld^ysibtdSowf 
tbfi  F«lWiB«-?    J»  S^yptv Jbfiseigifte!<y%  <*rried o»  Hhe 

!ii: ;'..:.'     ■:■..-••    L).  '.•  • '.  /■.    .-;  '"/  ,  ■- 

JChwrdin's-MS.  nptc.     Haraiev*;  Qlts^v.  t^l^  ir,  ;p»  294* 
1"  Geo.  xxix,  24,  29.     See  also  Odyss.  lib.  xxiii,  L  27,  28. 
,  .^  ?i»^^^#0r.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  296. 
.f;R|Bt,V0ll,p.284,285.  .    .    .  i    .       . 
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Biarra^day,  imnwliiitely:  before  Ifag  bridft?^  ,  To  ittie^ 
^ht^mABXioefki3^lKify^1hiaiir^  in.Jiiar 

magm&mtkt  ideBon^tion  x)£  ^esmah^s  icingdcnni  ^*  Audi 
the  daugbt^^  cf  Tyte'^all  lie^there  ii4th  a  gift '; .  .even ibci 
fidiiixfon^tWpeDpde  dibUipiitreat  thy  fkwur^  irith^fts 
fiiiidoffeTi^s4M]ked:io  (fieir  iv^altfa  aad  thy  digmtjr;^  :>  (,: 
'   Tli^afKU^Cftieiitfi^ibf  the'^<MaM^ 

kiviobdble)  ^^er  tfil  tl^  eAst ;  it  is  ereb  axnAle  to  kiqiiirfi: 
triiat  pdssi^^ttiici  the  wallg  of  the  harein/or :  faoiifle  ef  ithct 
wcMiiok  r'.Heti00,  it  k-^ct^remely  difficult  to  be  infieinnfift 
Gif  ike  ttahsac^dAs  id  tlio8e  sequestered  hiiiHtabooft;  and 
a  man^  s^ys  Cbait^y  may  walk,  an'htmdred  dayis^  xmi  af* 
ter  attother,  by  4^e  house  Where  the  wbiDen  aite^.and^yet^ 
know  BO  m^^e  what  is  done  there  than  at  th^farttier  «ul 
eS  ^art^t^i  l^his' sufficiently  explains  the  reaso?  of  Mmi. 
deoaiVeondtict,  who  ^*  ^walked  evety  day  bcfoM  the  court 
ofthe^x^mien^hotis^^  to 'Imoi#  how  Esther- did^  I^w^mUt 
shotild  beeome  df  lieri'^i'    -  .      ; :   :       .  . 

The  Arabs  are  not' so  scrupulous  as  the^TuikeiabouIr 
their  women-;  and  though  they  have  theirv^lteany  cd  wo« 
Vfx&oi'B apArlmkktva th^ tent)  they^eadfly introdute^h^ 
iaequimitttnces  into  il^  <^t  4;hose  strangers  tUtvfan  ih^  lald» 
Ufider  theit*  Ispe^ial^  <ptb^tidn»  '■  l^ocookb's  conduotae^  an 
his  jounM^  to  Seriimlem^  led  hpan  ^oior/ttireeltndes.to 
histetit,v  Whefe  be  tsat  With^is  wi&'-and;  «|tfaersi»ana  a 
Srei  T^  fidthful  Arab  k^pt  hm  ^&eeior  grebter  a^ 
xkniyy  Ae  wife^  being  always  with  him ;  no  slraagerfiwwf 
daring  W  come  int6  the  women's^  apartment^  unless  idtro* 
duc^.  We  diisdovcr  in  this  cUdtbm,  ih^  »ea8«i  of  Jael's 
invitation  to  Sisera,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Banak : 

•  liitafflct,  Lett.  X,  ^.  86.  •  t>8a.^  xlr,  Ib. 

pEsflicrii,!!. 
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1 40  ILLUdTEATIOKS  OF  SOKIPTUSE. 

"  Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me,  fear  not.'^f  She  mik 
▼ited  him  to  tabe  refine  in  her  own  diTiaon  of  the  tent j» 
into  which  no  stranger  might  presume  46  .enter ;  and  wh«re 
he  naturally  supposed  himself  in  per&ct  saf^y«^  r 

<  The  married  women  among  the  otientak,  ave  redudecl 
to  a  state  of  great  subjectitm.'.  In  Barbary,  they  regftrd 
the  civility  and  req)ect  which  the  politer  nations  of  Eu- 
rope pay  to  the  weaker  sex,  as  extravagance,  and  84>  many 
infringements  of  that  law  of  nature,  wfaidi  assigns  tomte 
the  pre-eminence.  The  matrons  of  that  country,  though 
l3iey  are  considered  indeed  as  servants  of  bett^  station, 
yet  have  the  greatest  share  of  toil  and  business  upon  theiir 
hands.  While  the  lazy  husband  reposes  under  some  nm^^ 
bcmring  shade,  and  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  tend 
the  flocks,  the  wives  lure  occupied  all  the  day  long,  eithei 
in  toiling  on  their  lo<mis,  or  in  finding  at  the  mill,  /or  in 
^eparing  bread  or  other  kind  of  farinaceous  food.  Noe 
is  this  all ;  for  to  finish  the  day,  ^^  at  the  time  of  the  eyan^ 
ing,^  to  use  the  words  of  the  sacred  histoirian,  ^  even  at 
the  time  that ! women  go  out  to  draw  water,^  they  muBt 
equip  themselves  with  a  pitcher  or  goatV  skin,  and  tying 
dieir  sucking  children  behind  them^  trudge  qut  in  thui 
maimer,  two  or  three  miles,  to  fetch  wat^r.  In  Pi^estine, 
wh^  the  women  of  superior  nmk,  at  least,  are  treated 
with' more  respect,  the  marned  ladies  commonly,  express 
Aeir  subunssionjaodregardy  by  kissing  tiie beard?  of  tl^ 
Inubands,  To  sudi  a  state  of  connubial  society,  ^e  PsaL 
mist  se^oas  to  allude  in  these  w(»rds :  ^^  So  shall  t;he  king 
greatly  desire  thy  beauty  ;  for  he  is  thy  Xior^,  and  wor* 
ship^thouhi]ki.^s 

d  Jttdg.  iv,  1&  '  Sbaw*8  Tiav.  yoL  i,  {w  432. 

•  Trav.  voL  ii,  p.  6.  «  Psa.  jdv,  11. 
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.  In  fjie  kingdom  of  Algiers,  the  women  and  childi^en  are 
diarged  with  the  care  of  th^r  flocks  and  their  herds,  widi 
providing  food  for  the  family,  cutting  fuel,  fetching  wiu 
jter,  and  wh^i  their  domestic  affairs  allow  them,  with  tend- 
ing their  silk  womts.  The  daughters  of  the  Turconmns 
in  Palestine,  are  employed  in  the  same  mean  and  labori- 
ous offices.  In  Hpnu^,  Andromadbe  fed  the  horses  of  her 
h«x>ic  hu3band.^  It  is  probable,  the  cutting  of  wood  was 
another  female  occupation.  The  very  great  antiquity  of 
these^  customs,  is  confirmed  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who 
complains  that  the  children  were  sent  to  gadi^  wood  f(nr 
idolatrous  purposes;  and  in  his  Lamentations,  he  bewails 
the  oppressions  which  his  people  suffered  from  their  enei- 
mies,  in  these  terms:  *^  They  took  the  young  ni^i  to  grind, 
and  the  chUdi^en  fell  under  the  wood.'^J 

Hence  the  servile  condition  to  which  the  Gibeoaiites 
were  reduced  by  Joshua,  for  imposing  upon  him  and  the 
princes  of  the  congregation,  appears  to  have  been  mudi 
more  severe  than  we  are  apt  at  first  to  suppose :  '*  Now, 
therefore,  ye  are  cursed,  and  there  shall  none  of  jon  be 
freed  from  being^bondmen,  and  hewers  of  wood,  and  draw^ 
€rs  of  water  for  the  house  of  my  God.**^*  The  bitterness 
of  their  doom  did  not  consist  in  being  subjected  to  a  la- 
borious service,  for  it  was  the  usual  employment  of  wo*, 
men  and  children ;  but  in  their  being  degraded  from  the 
characteristic  employment  of  men,  that  of  bearing  arms, 
^nd  condemned  with  their  posterity  for  ever  to  the  em^ 
plojnnent  pf  females. 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  women  were  strictly  confined 
within  their  lodgings,  especially  virgins  and  widows ;  of 
whom  the  former,  as  having  less  experience  in  the  world, 
'  IHad.  liK  Yiis,  1. 187'  ^  Lam.  v,  13.  ^  Josh,  ix,  23. 
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ihoulj 'well -guarded  with  locks  and  bolt£p;'£iiulsoine(krf«d 
4iiey  were  so  jitridtly  confined,  that  they  coaH  p&t  pas| 
ibani  one  part  to  anotther  without  permissiott.  New^mar^ 
;ri6d  wmneh  were  almost  mider  a^  strict  a  cobfinen^ht.a^ 
-Vir^s ;  hutt  when  cmce  they  had  thought  fi^th  a  clfild> 
they  commonly  ebjbyed  greater  Kb^rty.  This  indulgeiiide', 
however,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  kiidiiee^^f  their  hcidi. 
bands ;  for  those  who  were  jeatens  or  nioros^^  kept  thefer 
<wive^ '  m  perpetnal  imprisonment.  Btit  how  geMle  and 
kindjoovcr.hu^bahds  might  be,  it  was  oonside/red  as  very 
ahdecsfat  'fco*  woriien  to  go  abroad.  Euripi(ies  ac^cnd^- 
inglysays:  '..'-"  ^  '' 

"  Women  should  keq^  within  doors,  attd  there  talk.'*'^ 
'To  theierlongesiaUished  ideas  of  propriety,  as  well  as  to 
the  intrinsic  fitiiess  of  the  custom,  the  apostle  l^aul  un- 
doubtedly liad  respect  in  his  directions  to^he<:hurcbeB  4$ 
XSreece;  and  its  vicinity :  *^  AxA  withal  they  ktfm  to  be 
idle^  wandering  about  ttaiA  house  to  house ;  and  not  only 
idle,  but  tattlers  also,  aiid  busy  bodies,  $pe^ing  things 
^which  they  ought  not.  I  will  therefore,  that  the  younger 
•women  mary, ,  bear  chiiiren,  guide  the  house',  give  none 
-ooeasioik'  to  the  fdverairy  to  speak  Reproachfully.*'  He 
draws  theattention  pf  Titus  to  die  same  subject;  ^^  That 
4bey  (t^e  aged  women)  may  teach  the  ypung  women  to  be 
•«crber,  to  >k>ve  their  husband^,  to  love  their  dnldren,  dii^ 
creet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good,  -obedi^t  to  thdr  owft 
ihusbaads,'  tiiat  tho  woni  <rf  Ood  be  not  blasphemed.''*  A 
Jewess  was  not  «o  much  confined  t  but  6till  it  was  deemed 

«  •    *  Potter*s  Grecian  Anfiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  SlO. 

,;  :  ylTim.  V,  14.  »Til.iii4y5/ 
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xm^E^c  fffcioBt  tef  9fqaMir  touch  in  ptil]^;,.|br  mi  iJkv 
iKtivsbe  18  i»Ued  (n)9^y).Albia2};  frcwto  a  verb  which  ^g-r 
niflesto  bide^r  ednceiEd,  becausf^  sbe  woa  $e)domQr  nev^r 
penrntted  to  nitng^  ii^  proiiii0euQtt0CQGa{ja^y.  The  piax^ 
ried  vomen,  tbeu^  U$s  x^^thin^  'wei^e  #till  expected  ta 
keep  at  home,  and  obcDpj.theil:  tUne  in  the  ma4ia^meGDit» 
of  their  houBdioid.  In.  the;  busioic,  of  JPi^ev^l^,  the  wi$& 
nan  stitt^sik  n&B.T^mk  of  «. ^adiit^  ww9^9  th^  ^^  hei^ 
fiiet  abide  not  in  hei^  hoas#;^*  while  ^  *verjr  wise  wo^ 
muty^  by  h^r  isditistEipvis  apdipriitle^t  ^(mdu^t,  ^^  buil^. 
tdi  her.hoiise.^^^  ^^  She  kokelb  w^  to  the  ways  cf  htss. 
baijusebold,  aiid  ealelh  up*  the:bmad/»f  id^^B/^Bs."^ 

OrieotolwomeD  suffeii little  fi^om  f9^vitt^(mi\  for  thpse 
ofbetter  oonditMm  are  frequently  op  foti^  the  .dfty  after  de^ 
litery.  Mid  odl  «£  aU^ott^eis^bent  w  the  iWrd  day»  Theyj 
lieidoiii  cJEdl  midieiAreil,  ethd  Mheju.  tbe^  do^  they  are  soo^ 
times  delivered  before  ikty  come  to  .their  a^isjb^nce ;  the, 
ptwrer  tort,  while  tb«^  aife  labo^inkig  or  plcmting^  go  a^idei; 
deliver  them&ielves,:waah.ihe  cbikl^  Iliy  it  in.  a  ch}iU  apd^ 
return  to  work  ag^n,  ITbe  9tme  f^eiMty  dtfended  th^  Ue^' 
brew  women  in  iE^gypt ;  awi  the  $^$^tiw  oC  tb©  ip}4\fiyf% 
sedans,  to.  have  beent  litendly  true :  "  Tbft  Hebrew  won^^ 
aiie  Qoit  as  the.  Egyptian  women  i  f^v  thfy  are  Jivi^ly,  and) 
aitt  defitered  ere  the  >aidvivefi»  eom^in  uBtp  them.^^  , 

"When  a  chikl  .wa«  hixtfi^t  iMQ  the  'wprld,.  t^e  [Wpie^ti 
Crreeks  washed  it  wiih  Jwal^;  in  CjE^liba^uiiQhnQ,  the  mother 
ef  Ju{Htcr,  as.sodn  as  be  mWj  th«  ligbt,  s^gl^t  for  po^ke, 
dear  brook  to  purify.the  bcidjy.  pC  «p  dPV  a,piJf«Wy : 

•  Prov.  vii,  11.       '  ^  Ch.  xiv,  1 ;  and  ch.  xxxi,  27. 

«  Exod.  i,  19,  Moriex^  Txmt.  v4U  i».  p^  106^  107  j  ^j^^  Forboi's  Orient. 
Mem.  vol,  iii,  p,  5160*  *»'Jfyi9jwiiv^yW,  v.  14. 
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The  next  action  deserving  of  notice^  k  cutlii^  the  (dnld^a 
navel,  which  was  done  by  the  nurses ;  whence  originated 
the  proverbial  saying  among  the  Greeks,  *^  thy  navel  ia 
not  cut,^  meaning,  you  are  an  infant,  and  scarce  8epa« 
rated  from  your  mother.  Then  the  nurse  wrapped  the 
child  in  swaddling  bands,  lest  its  tender  and  flexible  limbs 
should  be  distorted.  When  a  son  is  bom,  some  confiden«> 
tial  servant  is  usually  the  £rst  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to 
his  master,  and  obtains  a  gift  to  which  he  reckons  him-f 
self  entitled,  fiut  the  birth  of  a  daughta:  produces  ncr 
rejoicings ;  on  the  contrary  every  one  is  as  backward  tfy 
inform  the  father  of  it,  as  they  were  forward  on  the  birth 
of  a  son.  To  this  circumstance  the  prophet  alludes  with 
great  force  and  beauty :  *^  Cursed  be  the  man  who  brought 
tidings  to  my  father,  saying,  A  man  chikl  is  bom  unla 
Aee,  making  his  heart  very  glad.*''  Weakly  or  defcnrmed 
'  children,  the  Lacedsemonians  ordered  to  be  cast  into  a  deep 
cavern,  thinking  it  neither  for  the  good  of  the  childrent 
themselves,  nor  for  the  public  interest,  that  they  should 
be  brought  up ;  but  many  persons  exposed  their  children^ 
when  they  were  not  wilhng  they  should  perish,  only  be- 
cause  they  were  unable  to  maintain  them.  Children  were 
commonly  exposed  in  thedr  swaddhng  clothes^  and  laid  ia 
a  vessel ;  thus.  Ion  was  exposed  by  Creusa,  and  Moses  by, 
his  mother  when  she  could  conceal  him  im>  longar.  The 
parents  frequently  tied  jewels  and  rings  to  the  children^ 
they  exposed,  or  any  thing  else  by  which  they  might  af. 
terwards  discover  them,  if  providence  took  care  of  their 
safety ;  or  to  encourage  such  as  found  them,  to  nourish 
and  educate  them  if  ahve,  or  to  give  them  human  burial 
if  dead/    These  circumstances  the  prophet  Ezekiel  in- 

'  Jer.  XX,  16.    Moner**  Timv.  voL  i,  p.  104. 
'  Potler'g  Gneian  Antiq.  voL  ii,  p.  326,  326. 
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troduces  into  bis  descriptimi^if  the  mean  <Mi^)  «nd  ni£. 
49erable  condition  of  God^s  ancient  people^  under  die  crnd 
oj^^Mresnon  of  Pharadi :  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  unto 
Jerusalem,  Thy  birtb,  and  diy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  thy  fisither  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother  mi 
Hittite.  And  as  for  thy  nativity  in  die  day  thou  wast 
bom,  thy  navel  was  not  cut,  neither  wast  thoii  washed  in 
water  to  supple  thee ;  thou  wast  not  salted  at  all,  nor 
swaddled  at  all.  None  eye  pitied  thee,  to  do  any  cf  these 
unto  thee,  to  have  oon^passion  upon  thee ;  but  thou  wast 
cast  out  in  the  open  field,  to  die  loathing  of  thy  person, 
in  tlie  day  that  thou  wast  txMm.^^  The  founders  of  the 
Jewish  people  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  the 
Amorites  and  the  Hittites  bore  the  principal  sway,  with«. 
out  power  or  inheritance,  or  possession  of  any  kind,  ex- 
c€pt  a  burial  place,  often  in  fear  of  their  jealous  neagh^ 
hours,  and  compelled  to  wander  from  one  nation  to  an- 
other. Driven  by  famine  from  that  country,  they  took 
refuge  in  Egypt,  the  open  field  in  which  they  were  cast. 
There  the  government,  envying  their  prosperity,  and  fear- 
ing the  rapid  increase  of  their  numbers,  withdrew  their 
favour  and  protection,  reduced  them  to  slavery,  ruled 
over  them  with  rigour,  embittered  their  lives  with  into- 
lerable c^ressioD,  and  meditated  nothing  lesa  than  their 
Utter  extennination.  Their  male  children  were  ordered 
to  be  strangled  in  the  birth  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
many  w^e,  like  Moses,  exposed  in  the  open  field.  That 
devoted  people  had  no  protector,  none  to  interest  them- 
selves  in  their  afiairs,  none  to  pity  their  extremis  wretch- 
ednes.  No  care  was  taken  of  their  infimt  state,  to  pre^ 
serve  and  nurse  it ;  but  every  art  was  employed  which  a 

i  Ezek.  xyi,  3,  4»  5. 
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Jbarbaroufi  policy  ooald  dittale,  ^  defray  it  m  tiie:  Verj 
l)eginiiibg  of-  its  eareer.  Tb^^  new^-bora  in&ol^  n^kc^ 
(poUuted,  and  desti^te,  is  t^l  ki:greateat  pml  when  esb- 
)x>^dia  the  open: field)  thim'was  the  cbo^eti  aeed  in  til^ 
land  of  ]^jpt :  ^^  Aiid  when.  I  passfd  by  thee,  -  and  aB:?^ 
J&ee  polluted  in  thiae  owiiblood^^  I  said  uiitQ  thee^  when 
thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  Hve^"^,  *  Bajrrenzieas  b  9taU  reckitm^ 
Bdisgraoeiiithe  east^  and  male  cbildzaoi  ane  demred  beyond 
all.otlier  Ueesings,  evien  by  the  lowest  ordeara^..  It  is  .well 
Judorwoi  liow  stk-ijdngly  this  feeling  chacactedsed  the  Jew^ 
<women  ;  but  in  them  it  was.  probably  not  a  imearely  iMajb- 
ral  sentiment,  but  combined  with  religii>U8  hopes,  whicb 
^nght  them  to  Idok  tar  the  l)irth  of  .a  child,  in  whom  aU 
•the  fapnlies  ictf  the  «iEth  were  to  be  Uessiad 

*^  It  was  a. cbmmon  pradtice,  .in  ahnosi  CTiery  ^ooimtry^ 
io  distinguisH  from  others,  of'  the  same  mne^  hy  giycmg 
him  a  surname  derived  from  the  trade  oc  occupation  c^ 
his  parent.  The  Englbh  language  furnislffis  US  with  ^Xr 
amples  of  this  in  the  suniames  of  Baker,  Ti^lor,  Carpe|l^ 
•ter^.  and  the  hke;  and  what! is  stiU more  to  the  points  it 
is  at  this  day  the  custom  in  some  of  the  oriental  nulioais; 
and  particularly  amoing  the  Arabs,  to  diatinguish  any 
learned. and  illustnouii mati<  thalmay  dmnoe ;to  be  boi»  (d 
parente  who.  &Uow  a  pffidieulAr  tradbs  wmrt,  by  giving 
hhn  the  name  of  such  trade  oc  art  as  a  siirn«8i%  althf^i^ 
he  may  never  have  £Dlk(we4  ii  himsetf,  Tbus^  if  s^^^em 
^  kaming  happen  to  be  descended  froih.  a  dyer  or  a 
•taylor,  theycstllhim  th^  tayloc's  son  cat  the!dy€ar'4  90»i  or 
fiec^piently  oiliittihg  the  wjcxd  Mtm^:  simply  the  dyer  QVth^ 
Ujlor.  According  to  this  dnstcan^  tl^  remark  of  the.  Jewsi 

*  Mal<»m*8  Hist  of  Persia,  vol.  fi,  pi  d2(K'   Ladjr  M.  W.  Moirtagtf''i 
Lett.  voL  i,  p.  238,  239.  .1 
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la  which  our*  Saiddur  is  tearmed,  the  eaipeiiter^  liiaj  b^ 
considered  ai  reierrkig  merely  tti^  the  bcoupatioctcf  hi« 
reputed  father:  dnd  that:mtTAfroug6t:tb  be  imderstobd in 
this place,^  ak inedniiigiiodiiiig mote  than 0  tmrurki/^ miu 
die* son  of  the  carpenter.  This  e&cplaDatkm  of  the. term 
h  supported  by  ^the  authonty  of  another  eraiigdist^^  lehd 
resolves  it  by  this  Vety  phrase^^^ 

.  Theebildyassobnasit  isbornyisoommittedtothecare 
of  a  narse  ;  if  it  be  a  boy,  the  EEUhef  appoints  a  steady 
inan,  from  the  age  of  iwo  years,  to  be  bis  keeper;  and 
such  it  may  he  supposed  were  the  persons  yrbo  l)iDiight 
up  Ahab's  sohs*^  Bat  if  it  be  a  fcAiale/  it  is  entrusted 
io  the  care  of  a  female  nurse,  who  is  commonly  attached 
to  it  for  Ufe.  When  Rebecca  left  her  fath^r^s  hOuse  oh  . 
b^ng  betrothed  to  Isaac,  we  read  that  she  was  accompa. 
pied  hy  her nui^,  who  neveif  lefi;  her  till  the  day  of  her 
death  ;  an  event  which  is  notdeemed  unworthy  of  being 
recorded  by  the  pen  of  inspiration :'  ^  Here  Deborah^ 
Sebecca^s  nurse  died«^^  This  is  a  clear  proof  that  nurses 
were  sometimes  held  in  great  estimation. 

Wheti  tlie  mother  dies  before  she  has  suckled  her  c^ild) 
its  life  has  been  sotnetimes  preserved  by  the  milk  of  its 
fatheJ-'s  breast.  This  curious  feet  was  not :  unknown,  to 
Aristotle,  who  says,  they  iliat  have  a  small  quantify  tt 
milk,  jaeld  it  in  abundance  when  their  breasts  are  sucked, 
that  women  who  are  past  age  by  being  often  sucked,  and 
even  males,  have  yielded  milk  in  sufllcient  quati*ty  td 
nourish  an  infant."*    Humboldt  deflates,  in  his  PwSbiflfal 


i  MoG))eiiQ*t  Commebiariei,  &c  Yd.  i,  p.  1 11 ;  U2« 
^  2  Kings  X,  1.     Morier*8  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  104,  &c. 
*FdrbeB*8  Orient.  Mem.  itlL  iH,  ^\4\/  ■        '- 
»  Hiic:  of  AtuEmOs,  book  i)  €h«  ]f2 ;  «ncl  book  iil,  eh.  20. 
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156  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCKIPTUEE. 

Narrative,  that  he  saw  a  man,  ah  inhabitant  of  Arenoif 
a  village  not  far  from  Cumana,  Fransisco  Lozano,  vho 
suckled  a  child  with  his  own  milk.  <<  The  mother  hav- 
ing fallen  sick,  the  father,  to  quiet  the  infant,  took  it  into 
his  bed,  and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom.  Lozano,  then  thirty-* 
two  years  of  age,*  had  never  remarked  till  that  day  that 
he  had  milk ;  but  the  irritation  of  the  nipple,  sucked 
by  the  child,  caused  the  accuinmulation  of  that  liquid. 
The  milk  was  thick  and  very  sweet.  The  father,  aato^ 
nished  at  the  increased  size  of  his  breast,  suckled  his  child 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  during  five  months.  We  saw 
the  certificate  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  spot  to  at- 
test this  remarkable  £Eu;t,  eye  witnesses  of  which  are  still 
living  (1799).  They  assured  us,  that  during  this  suck- 
ling,  the  child  had  no  other  nourishment  than  the  milk 
of  his  father.  Lozano,  who  was  not  at  Arenas  during 
our  journey  in  the  missions,  came  to  us  at  Cumana.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  scm,  who  was  then  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Bonpland  examined  with  at- 
tention the  father^s  breast,  and  found  it  wrinkled  like 
those  of  Women  who  have  given  suck."*^  The  exist^ce 
of  milk  in  the  breast  of  a  male,  wad  known  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Job :  ^^  His  breasts  are  full  of  milk,  and  his  bones 
are  nloistened  with  majrrow.^* 

On  Uie  day  when  thfe  child  is  to  be  weaned,  the  orien- 
tals give  an  entertidnm^nt  to  their  fiiends  and  relations ; 
a  cusiom  which  may  be  traced  to  a  very  remote  antiquity ; 
for  <^  Abraham  made  a  great  feast  the  same  day  that  Isaac 
was  weaned.'"P 

Second  marriages,  during  the  life  of  the  first  wife,  are 
greatly  opposed  by  ladies  of  superior  rank ;  whose  power- 

»  Penonal  Nar.  vol.  in,  p.  46>  47y  48.  •  Job  xxi,  24. 

P  Gen.  zxi,  8.    Morier's  Tnv*  voL  i,  p.  1(^7* 
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fol  t^ktioiTs,  ccHiftid^iig  such  a,  st€p  as  an  iii»ili  both  ta 
herself  and  b^r  faaaUy,  sriae  the  first  (^pdrtunity  of  rcN, 
venge*  How  lEHreiUy  tUs  illustrates  ythat  Itaban  said  to 
Jacobs  "whea  he  made  an  agreement  with  l»m  cm  jnouni 
Crilead  :  ^^  If  thou  shalt  affict  my  daughters,  or  if  thou 
shalt  take  other  wives  beside  my  daughters,  fio  man  being 
vith  us  (to  avenge  our  insulted  honour)  see,  God  is  wit- 
ness betwixt  me  and  thee.''^ 

It  is  the  custom,  in  many  parts  of  the  east,  to  earry 
their  diildr^  astride  upon  th^  hip,  with  the  arm  round 
the  body/  In  the  kingdom  of  Al^ers^  when  the  daves 
take  the  children  out,  the  boys  ride  upon  thmt  shoulders;' 
and  in  a  religioys  proces$ion,  which  Symes  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  seeing  at  Ava,  the; capital  of  the  Btirman  em- 
pire, the  first  personf^ges  of  r^mk  that  passed  by,  were 
l^ree  children  borne  astride:  on  men^s  shoulders*^  It  is 
evid^t  frcm  th^se  facts,  that  the  ori^otal  children  are 
carried  i^c^netimes  the  one  way,  spmetimeg  the  other.  Nor 
wfts  the  custcmi  in  reality  different  in  Judea,  though  the 
prophet  expi^eiBSes  hin^self  in  these  terms :  *^  They  shall 
bring  thy  scms  in  their  arms,  and  thy  daughters  dudl  be 
carried. upcm  their  shoulders;^  for,  according  to  Dn  Rus* 
sel>  the  children  able  to  support  themsdves,  are  usually 
carried  aatride'  on  the  shoulder ;  bfit  in  infancy  they  are 
ca^ed  in  the  arms,  or  awkwardly  on  one  haunch.^  Qan- 
dini  tells  us>  that  on  horseback  the  Asiatics  ^^  carry  their 
you^g  children  upofi  their  shoulders  with  great  dext;erity. 
These  children  hold  by  the  head  of  him  who  carri^  them, 
whether  he  be  on  hfwseback  or  on  fpot,  and  do  not  hinder 

9  Qeo.  xxxi,  50.    Monees  Tmv.  mO.  i,  p^  68. 
"^  Harmer's  Obsenr.  vol.  iv,  p.  294,  note. 
'  •Pitt's  •trav.  p.  68.  *  Syme's  Hbt.  if  Ava,  p.ie9. 

«  laa.  xlfat,  22.  ^  Hist  of  Aleppo^  vA  i,  p.  441 . 
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Hm  irom  widkiilg,  th^t  dding  wtattW  pluses.'' ^^^Tlii» 
emgment:^  the  iiDpdri  of' tiie ^passage  iillsaiiih^'  who  speftk» 
at  the  €kntye»britigkig  children  thu»;  so  that  dii^atlG^ 
k  no  ob^tmi>  totbifr  mode^f  conveyanee,  wiice  they  «r^y» 
thu«r  be  brotight  on  hor^eba^  from  '^  attiobg  th^  peopki^^^^ 
howwep  nettiote.'*'*     •  .;  ,  .       : 

In  ^Persia^  a  sdn  neve)?  sits  in  the  preaence  of  bis  f allien 
or  his  mother ;  even  the  king''s  son  always  sfends  before 
him ;  and  if^  regariled  only  as  the  first  of  hk  servants.^ 
This  is- the  readcm  that  Bachel  addressed  her  ifather  in 
these  vfi&pd^  >/^^  Let  it  not  displease  my  lord,  that  I  can- 
hot  rise  up  before  t^e»^* 

>  i(Uegitiihacyims  Imputed  adishononriii^ancient  Greece^ 
ftomthe  time  lier  infletnt  states  began  to  submit  to  the  con-^ 
ttfol  ofrle^s  and  regular  government.  Th^  state  o^  public 
li^eUngindiat  country  il^  indicated  with  great  dearness  by 
Agafnemnon  inliis  eithortation  to  Teucerto  fight  b^vely^ 
because  his  gallant  conduct  would  reflect  hdoour  upon  his 
fiither,  fep  whosis  ci<edit  he  oug^t  to  have  a  inoi'e  tendief 
ooncer;!^  sin6e^  n^twithsti^ndUng  his'illegitita4ey,'bejbid 
been  ciBH'efuUy  educated  Under  Telamon"*9  own  eyp,  axid  in 
his  Own  hotisie.  The  ai^ument  proceeds  upon  the  ifkct, 
istupj^osed  to  be  well  known  to  Tfeucer,  that  tke  care  and 
iiidi^gence  which  he  had  enjoyerf  under  his  fa<li€fr^s  roofj 
-iWte  by  iio  means  c^ntnbi^  in  those  4imes.  Besides  the  use 
eftfie  particle  Tn^aft^i^-Nd^av,  clearly  establi^es  an  inequa*^ 
ftty  bfefW^en  legitimate  child^naiid bMfords :  the  word* 
rifHom^aJ^^:      ' 

Km  ^i  y^aw jri|  Uih  m$fm90€¥r9  m  $fiM»4t*       IkWo^  V^  1*  281. 

"  V.cyy  ia»  M^at.  I4lwi»  p.  72.  y  Mwer's  Tfuv.  vd.  i,  p.  286. 

>  CUmelp  ToJL  iii,  '  Ibid.  p.  134.    G«n.  xxxi,  35. 
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Jk>J^huil«ailoi^  the  Gaeeks  urssJerai  deqiiiied  ahd  ek^ 
.jjpoted  to  piiib&eacxnrn,  oil  acoouDt  of  his  spotious  origin  ^ 
iht  Ion,  tfaeaoB^of  Af»Uoiby  CtvastA^  the  wife  of  aa  Athe^ 
mKoMngy  19  intiiodaccd  Ixjr  EmipiAt^  eoirtfUsivimg  id  hh 
hard  fortune  in  being  illegitiniftte :  ' 

^  ;         ,    Who  aw  P15  twp  accoftuu  ipost  de»ppral©<^ 

A  bastard  son,  aD4  o^  a  stranser  too  ?  . 

And  to  complete  my  most  opprdbrious  fate, 

'    "        Am  mostintinki ;  ouiliese  a(Scoants  shall  I 

Be(liemdtiipii|sd,  M^  tWe^A  pubUc  (M<i^ 

In  Persia  the  son  of  a  conbctMfle  is  never  pkeed  on  a  foot- 
ing MTdi  their  legitimate  cSfepring ;  arty  attetaipt  made  by 
"{mr^kit^l  fondness  tb  do  so  would  be  resented  by^he  re!a- 
€tOTs  of  the  legitimate  wives,  arid  dutrage  the  feelings  of 
Wwhoietribe>  '^''  .    - 

•Hie  Jewish  fath^  seenW  to  hsire  bestowed  as  Bttk  at- 
tention on  the  education  <>f  his  ttatural  children  as  the 
€freek :  he  seemsr  to!  hat^  reagned  fliein,  in  a  great  mea^ 
ffnircy  lott^  own  ihcfcnaticWs ;  he  neither  checked -ihar 
'{)k8sions,  nortjorrected  thttri&ults,  nor  stored  their  minds 
M4fli  «s^l  khoivledgfe.  'This  is  evidently  implied  in  these 
^»«Hh  of '  the  apostle  :  "  If  ye  endnre  chastening,  Gt>d 
&tia3e1^With  iptm  as  with  sons ;  fbr  what  son  is  he  whoni 
Iher  fievtfie^  ciasteniifli  ndt  P  Btit  if  ye  be  without  chastisel 
ineht,  Whefeif  ill  are  jpartakers,  th6n  are  ye  bastards 
aM^Tiot'&Jfak*«  .^^^  ■-*-  -•  '-'---  '  ''  ■* '  ''-  '  ^'  ['•  '7'^^ 
'"^^B&tekthiii  -flie  liteilfious  desJreS  of  tte  heart,  -JehovA 
by  an  ^xpftsslaw,  'fixed  ar  stigma  upon  the  bastard,  .wKicH 

was'riot  to  be  reinoVed  tiH  the  tenth  generatibri ;  and  tb 

.    /   'i    ■  ■/".)'  M   :'';'■•'■•/--  '^  •       -  .  '  '  ' 

■  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  voL  ii,  p.  338. 

»»  Mafcofa?i'li0t;uin^erda,  til.  ii,T).  671.  -»HA,tnl,7,  8. 
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ihe#  that  the  precept  was  on  no  acoount  to  be  violifted, 
or  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  it  is  immediately  repeated, 
*'  A  bastard  shall  not  entor  into  the  congregatbn  of  tfe 
Lord ;  even  to  his  tenth  generation  shall  he  not  enter  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord.''* 

Persons  who  had  no  lawful  issue,  were  allowed  to  adopt 
whom  they  pleased,  whethar  their  own  natural  sons,  or 
(by  consent  of  their  parents)  the  sons  of  other  men.  At 
Athens,  foreigners  being  excluded  from  the  inheritance 
of  estates  within  their  territory,  upon  their  adoption,  were 
made  free  of  the  city.  The  adopted  person  had  his  name 
enrolled  in  the  tribe  and  ward  of  bis  new  father ;  he  was 
invested  with  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  a  legitimate 
sop,  and  obliged  to  perform  all  the  duties  belong^lg  to 
the  latter.  Beioig  thus  provided  for  in  another  family^ 
he  ceased  to  have  any  claim  of  inheritance  or  kindred  in 
the  &mily  which  be  had  left,  unless  be  iirst  renounced  his 
adoption.  This  custc«n  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the 
eastern  nations,  or  perhaps  brou^t  it  with  them  from 
Asia,  when  they  first  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  settled 
in  Europe.^  Pharaoh's  daughter  adopted  Moses  for  her 
son ;  and  Mordecal  received  Esther  into  bis  bouse,  and 
acknowledged  her  as  his  own  daughter.  To  this  ampient 
custom  the  Spirit  of  Qod  sometimes  alludes  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures ;  and  borrows  the  name  by  which  it  was  dis*- 
tinguished,  to  intimate  the  high  station;  and  valuable  pri- 
vileges which  the  sinner  attains  in  the  day.  of  conversion* 
The  Father  of  mercies  adopts  his  children,  when  he  gra- 
(nQ^sly  admits  strangers  and  foreigners,  as  all  the  dei- 
scepflants  of  Adam  ^e  become,  into  i^e.  sta(te  and  rela^ 
tion  of  sons,  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  wfeom  they  believe, 
•»  Dcttt  x^riii,  2.  'Potter'AGr.  Ajitiq.Y0l*ji,i».34|t 
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ttpon  whose  blood  and  ri^iteoosness  they  rely  for  pardon 
•ild  aecepUUice ;!  ^^  for  to  a^  many  as  received  him^  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  die  sons  of  God ;  ev^  to 
^  them  that  believe  on  his  name.^    ^*  They  are  justified 

feeely  by  his  grace,  through  die  redemption  diat  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."  They  are  regenerated  by  the  power  d 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are  brought,  through  his  powerful 
and  saTii^  influences,  into  an  affectionate  and  submissive 
temper  of  mind  towmrds  God  as  their  reconciled  Fathen 
They  have  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  sons ;  they  are 
made  partakers  of  a  divine  nature ;  nourished  with^  the 
sincere  milk  of  the.  word ;  kept  by  his  almighty  power ; 
guarded  by  his  ministering  angels ;  clothed  with  the  gar-i. 
ments  of  salvation,  and  adorned  with  the  robe  of  right- 
eousness.  He  gives  them  an  understanding  to  know  the 
gospel,  and  makes  them  wise  unto  salvation ;  he  visits 
their  sins  with  stripes,  and  th^  iniquities  mth  chastises 
ments ;  he  admits  them  to  fellowship  with  himself,  and 
with  his  son  Jesus  Christ ;  he  makes  all  thmgs  work  to. 
gether,  for  their  good ;  he  guides  them  .with  his  counsel 
while  they  live^  and  afterwards  receives  them  to  glory,  i 
,  But  while  some,  by  adoption,  are  raised  from  a  state  o£ 
poeanness  and  penury  to  sudden  affluence  aod  honour, 
ptbers  by  a  severe  reverse  are  depressed  intolong  or  per* 
petual  bondage.  The  fate  of  war,,  a  long  series  of  dome^ 
ticr  calamities,  the  fraud  or  violence  ci  a  too  powerful 
ne^hbour^  or  other  causes,  have  in  almost  all  ages,  ih^ 
volvedao  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  human  race:  in  the 
miseries  inseparable  from  a  statf^  of.  servitude*  .  Ankong 
the  oriental  nations,  slavery  seems  to  have  existed  from 
|;he  remotest  times.  The  holiest  and  the  most  benevolent 
of  mtn  did  not  consider  it  as  a. crime  to  detain  thenr  fdi*^ 

vot.  itr.  ^ 
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low<*crefttures  in  this  degrading  cowihicni.  Theaervaiits 
4)f  Abmbam  appear  to  have  been  all  of  this  olass ;  wad  the 
frivil^e  of  keepbg  d/t^cB  was  extended  to  his  posterity 
by  the  lawis.of  Moses.  The  number  of  daves,  or  senrants 
na  thqr  are  called  in  our  .translation,  seems  never  to  have 
been  very  great  at  any  period  of  the  Jewish  history^  be». 
cause  the  moderate  extent  of  their  inheritances,  and  their 
own  frugal  and  industrious  habits,  rendered  a  numerous 
establishment  uimecessiury ;  yet  some  Israelites,  we  are 
told  by  the  ini^ired  writer,  had  not  less  than  twenty  ser- 
vants ;  and  the  number  in  other  families  was  perhaps  still 
greater.  The  slaves  in  the  Hebrew  commcmwealth  were 
^ther  Jews  by  birth,  or  Gentiles  in  descent,  that  became 
afiberwards  proselytes  to  the  Teligion  of  their  masters^  or 
at  Jeast  renounced  id<datry,  and  confirmed  to.  the  pre* 
cepts  of  Noah«  The  laws  which  regulated  the  aeqinsitioB 
and  treatment  of  slaves,  are  stated  with  sufficient  dear<- 
ness  and  precision  in  die  Mosaic  code,  and  have  been  ex« 
plained  at  great  lengUi  by  Lewis  and  other  writers  on  Jew- 
ish antiquities.  In  Grreece,  the  imbappy  beings  that  -were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  davery,  were  ^lix^lly  in  the  power 
and  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters,  who  were  diought  to 
have  as  good  a  title  to  thou  as^  to  th^r  lands  and  estates* 
In  th^  land  of  promise,  tbey  v?ere  viewed  in  the  same  %ht ; 
the  very  bodies  of  those  slaves  that  were  obtained  by  pur*, 
diase  &om  the  surrounding  nations^  or  by  conquest,  and 
of  their  children,  they  had  a  right  to  bequeath  after  their 
death;  and  had  the  same  power  and  dominion  over  thwn 
fs  they  had  over  thdr  lands,  their  goods,  or  titeir  cattle. 
A  aervant,  says  the  Tafanud^  is  like  a  farm  in  respect  ci 
buying,  £>r  he  is  bought  with  money,  or  with  a  writings 
or  by  some  service  done,  as  a  pledge  <»r  pawn.  A  ser- 
vant bought  by  service,  looses  the  buyer^s  shoe ;  carries 
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tiibgs  i^tmr  btm  as^wrenec^^issaffy  fi«r  die.  biudi ;:  be 
uncbthes  him,  wJiihes,  anmaU^  ruba,  dresses  lum^  puts 
en  Mb  daook,  mad.Mtst  him  up  from  the  earth.  But  ment 
as. these  aexvibtB^xe^  the  hianble  snd  Betf-^nied  preouiM 
80C  of  JaniB  didnot  ihinkliixBeelf  w<»!thy  taperfbnn  '^oift 
to  hk  Lmrd*:  ^  He  diaiceoQieth  afbr  me  m  mistier  thmt 
I ;  whose  shoes  I. am. not  -worthy  to  hmatJ^.^..  These.veiia 
the  offices,  of  the  meanest  ria^e,  ivhich  that  holy  man 
thought  himself  unworthy  to  perform  towards  his  Sark 
our ;  so  h^i  was  his  admiration  of  his  cfaacaotei^  and  «) 
lowly  were  the  tlunights  he  ^ntertmned  of  himselfl 

It  was  A  general  customin  the  east  to  iMrand  their  jAatvas 
in  the  forehead,  as  being  the  most  exposed ;  somedmeum 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  common  way  of  stigmai* 
tiKuig  was  by  burning  the  member  with  a  red-hot  ironv 
marJied  with  certain  letters,  <ill  a  fair  impression  traa 
made,  and  then  pouring  ink  into  the  furrows,  tha^  theia^ 
scriplion  might  be  more  conspicuous.  Skres  were  often 
branded  with  marks,  or  letters,  as  a  pumshment  of  ^eir 
offences ;  but  the  most  common  design  of  these  marks  was 
to  distinguish  th^n  if  they  should  desert  their  masters. 
For  the  same  reason^  it  was  common  to  brand  thmr  sdU 
diers,  but  with  tins  deference,  that  wfa9e  slaves  were 
marked  in  the  hand,  with  the  name,  or  some  peculiiur  cha^ 
raeter  bekmgi|ig  to  their  masters ;  sddiers  were'  mairked 
in  the  hand  with  the  name  or  di«racter  of  tfaehr  generad^ 
In  the  same  manner,  it  was  the  custom  to  stigmatize  the 
worshippers  and  votaries  of  some  false  gods.  Luciao  -af* 
firms,  that  the  worefaijqieFS  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  were 
all  branded  with  certain  marks,  some  in  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  and  others  in  thedr  necks.     To  this  practice  may 

^  Htrmel't  Obtenr.  toL  it,  p.  «9«,  SS7» 
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be  traoied  the  custoin,  which  became  8i>  prevalei^  staMOg; 
t^eSytisiis,  thu6  to  stigtnatize  themselreft  ;.and  Theodo^ 
ret  ifiTof  opinion,  that  the  Jews  were  forbidden- to  brand' 
their  bodies  with  stigmata,  because  the  idf^ters,  by  that, 
cerenbony,  used  to  consecrate  tbemS^lv^s  to  their-  &lse 
deities:  The:  marks  employed  on  these  occasions  were^ 
Torious.  Sometimesthey  contained  the. name  of  the  god; 
sometimes  his. particular  ensign^  as' the  thunderbolt  (tf 
Jupiter^  the  trident  of  Neptime^  die  ivy  <d  Bacchus :  or 
tl^y  marked  themselves  with  soine  mysdcal  nvanber,  which> 
described  the  name  of  the  god.  Thus  the  sun,  who  wa& 
denoted  by  the  number  DC  VIII.  is  said  to  been  vepre- 
soited  by  these  two  numeral  letters  XH.  These  three 
ways  (^  stigmatizing,  are  all  expressed  by  the  apostle 
John  in  the  book  of  Revelation  :  ^^  And  he  causeth  aUy 
both  small  and  great,  rich  aend  pocnr,  free  and  bond,  to^ 
i^eceive  a  mark  in  their  right  hwiid  or  inthrir  fiM^heads-:; 
aBji  that  no  man  might  bay  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the 
mark  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his 
name.*^®  The  followers  of  the  beast  received  a  mark  iut 
their  right  hand,  because  they  ranged  themselves  under 
bis  banners,  ready  to  support  his  interests,  and  extend 
1m  dominions  with  fire  and  swoi^ ;  they  bore  the  name, 
of  their  gaieral,  the  bi^iop  of  Rome,  Mtum;,.  and  the^ 
nuibbev  of  his  naine,  wbidi  is  666,  But  they  aJUo  received 
the  SMurk  ^  slaves  on  their  fcireheads,  to  de&c^  tb^it  they 

•  ^er.  xiii,  16.  Potter^s  Gr.  Antiq.  voL  i,  p.  65,  66.— The  Hindoos, 
after  ablutions,  receive  in  their  forehead  the  mark  either  of  Visnou  or  Seva, 
lu>riaintal  or  perpendioidar,  aooording  to  tibe  sect  ikff  piofi(s&  B  is  made 
from  a  composition  of  sandal  wood,  turmeric,  and  cow-dung.  -  Forbes's  Orient, 
Mem.  vol.  i,  p.  286.— This  is  a  holy  ceremony  which  has  been  adopted  ia 
an  ages  by  the  eastern  nations,  howeVer  differing  in  religious  professiblu 
Vol.  iii,  p.  15.    Set  also  Maurice's  Indian  Antiq^  voLv,  p.  82. 
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Wfsre:}^  dhmhits prop&iyy  whom  hewrtbgAitA^xif^t  £6 
dispcHfe  of  aceordoigtto  his  jdeasare  ;/wlio. could  nci^tf 
buy  nor  sell.  Jive  widLcooifort^Bar  die  in  peace,  .iritbcuit 
hss  pemiisnoii.  But  they  wete  not  coaly  soldiGta  and  dayi^; 
they  irere  also  deyotees,  that  r^orded  and  acknowledged 
liim  aa  a  god,  and  even  exalted  him  above  all  that  is  palled 
Crodand  is -worshif^ed;  in  token  of  whidi,  tbey  reccdved 
a  mark  in  the  palm  of  iheir  hand,  or  in  their  fordieads^ 
The  practice  of  marking  the  soldier  and  the  devotee^'  aL* 
thdugh  of  great  vitiquity,  may  be  traced  to  one  ori^, 
ioacnsti^n  stUl  more  ancient,  of, marking  a. slave '^H^di 
.some  peeuliar  st^pna,  to  prevent  him  from  desertiBg  Us 
master^s  service*  ot  rendering  his  discovery  and  restor^iko 
certain  and  easy.  To  this  custom  the  projdiet  Ezekiel 
refers :  ^^  Go  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  Uiroug^th^ 
•midst  pf  Jerusalem,-  and  set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads 
of  the  men  that  sigh,  and  that,  cry  for.  all  the  aboi^ina- 
iions  that.be  done  in,  the  midst  th^eof.^^'  Another  in* 
«tanee  may  be  mentioned  from  the  Bevdiation :  ^f  Hurt 
not  die  earth,  neither  tlie  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have 
seiEded  the  servants  of  our  God  in  their  forebeads.^^  ,  In 
both  instanced,  it  is  the  symbol  (^protection  and  security 
bolh  to  the  persons  and  privileges,  of  the  pec^^de  of  .God. 
The  price  of  a^  slave,  acoorc&g  to  Maimonides,  was 
thirty  pieces  of  ulver,  whether  male  or  female,  without 
'any  regard  to  sex,  or  shape,  cnt  nze,  or  instrini^  value. 
And  this,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  the  price  at  which 
the  traitor  sold  the  Redeemer  of  our  souls;  it  was  a  part 
<x[  the  deep  humiliation  to  which  he  submitted,  to  be  Ta- 
lued  by  bis  betrayers  and  murderers  only  at  the  price  of 
a  Gentile  slave,  the  meanest  and  the  most  despised  of  the 
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himuui  mce*  SIat^s  in  the  «aat,  ore  atum  fold  for  much 
IMS  m  time  of  war.  When  the  T*rtcrftinT«ded  Pdond, 
they  told  the  children  of  that  unhapp  j  kingdom  for  a 
ctowtt.  In  Mingrelia,  they  mU  them  for  pmyinont  and 
wtnot  It  was  a  part  of  the  misery  whteh  the  people  of 
Ismd  had  to  suffer  for  their  iniquities,  to  see  their  ehiU 
dren  also  sold  for  a  trifle :  *<  They  have  cast  lots  for  my 
people,  and  have  given  a  boy  for  an  harlot,  and  sold  a 
girl  fo  rwine,  that  they  might  drink.''^ 
*  The  people  ci  Israel,  like  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
had'the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves ;  for  ela- 
v^pvooeeded  from  the  right  of  ccmquest,  when  the  vic- 
tors, instead  of  putting  their  enemies  to  death,  diose  nu 
ther  to  give  diem  their  lives,  that  they  might  hftf e  the 
benefit  of  their  services.  Hence  it  was  supposed  that  the 
eonqueror  always  reserved  the  power  of  taking  away  their 
1ms,  if  they  committed  any  thing  worthy  of  death  ;  and 
that  he  acquired  the  same  power  over  their  children,  bfr- 
eanse  they  had  never  been  bom,  if  he  had  not  spared  Ihe 
firther^  and  transmitted  it  when  he  alienated  his  slave. 
Such  is  the  foundaticm  of  the  absolute  power  claimed  by 
the  orientals  ov^  the  unhappy  perscms  whom  they  de- 
tained in  skvery.  It  must  be  granted,  that  such  reascms 
never  can  justify  the  exorbitant  power  of  a  slave-holder, 

>"  Josl  la,  a»  Hsnii«*i  Okienr.  ToLir,  p»  aS2.««««  Psfents  in  n  timt  «f 
pcAToity  o<ten  tell  fhmt  children,  and  even  themsel? ea,  for  bread  in  eistevn 
countries ;  and  has  been  practised  from  the  time  of  Joseph  to  the  present 
period.  This  kinii  of  slavery  was  unknown  among  the  Jews :  the  Mosaic 
i«w>  with  the  sweetMl  bf«alhii»g|i  of  hannnity,  thus  aajoina  di*  IsMtitest 
«« If  thj  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thea  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  onto  tfaee, 
thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond-servant :  but  as  an  hired  ser- 
tsnt,  and  a  a  SDiounier,  he  shall  be  with  thee,  and  shall  serve  thee  onto  the 
yearofJubilat,"lto.  Lev.nv,89.    Forbes*iOiieBt  Man.  vol.iii,p.l79^ 
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or  even  Us  right  to  ikprive  Iiis  feilowvoraitiire  of  hb  lU 
haty,  who  has  been  guilty  of  no  adequate  crime.  The 
daimvof  Israel  rested  npon  different  groumb,  the  poM^ 
tiv^  grant  ^f  Jehovah himaelf»  who  certainly  has  aright 
todiqxis^Df  faisori^ures  ashe  pleases.  But  amteg  lliat 
people,  the  powerof  the  master  was  hmited  by  lawis^  whidk 
eecAired  die  safirty  md  comfort  of  the  skve»  perhaps  as 
much  as  thatcondition  could  possibly  admit.  Though 
Ihe  Israehtifib  master  bad  the  power  of  file  and  death,  it 
has  been  alleged  by  some  writers  that  he  seldom  abused 
it ;  for  his  interest  obliged  him  to  preserve  his  shnre,  who 
saade  a  part  of  his  riches.  This  is  the  rouson  of  the  hiw. 
That  he  should  not  be  pumdied  who  had  smitten  a  ser*- 
Yant,  if  be  continued  ahve  a  day  or  two  afiber.  He  is  Ins 
mon^,  says  Ae  lawgiver,  to  shew  that  the  loss  of  hb  pro- 
perty was  deeined  a  sufficient  punishment ;  and  it  may  be 
{»^umed,  in  thb  case^  that  the  master  only  intended  his 
correction.  But  if  the  slave  dkd  under  the  strokes,  it 
was  to  be  supposed  the  mast^  had  a  real  design  to  kiU 
him,  for  which  the  law  commanded  him  to  be  punished. 
But  ocmsiderations  of  interest  are  too  feeble  a  barrier  to 
renst  the  impulse  of  passions,  inflamed  by  tibef  ccmscioufri 
Hess  aad  exer<»se  of  absolute  power  over  a  fSsUo^^mottaL 
The  wise  and  benevokiit  restraints  imposed  upon  a  mas- 
ter  of  slaves,  by  the  law  ci  Moses,  dearly  provethat  he 
very  ofiten  abused  his  power,  or  was  in  extreme  danger  of 
doing  so;  for  laws  are  not  made  for  liie  good,  but  for  the 
evildoer. 

The  oriental  slave  must  not  presume  to  look  his  master 
in  tlie  face ;  he  stands  before  him  widi  his  eyes  cast  on  the 
^ound,  or  directed  to  the  han<l  of  his  master^ .  watcjiing 
4iie  Hgn  which  is  to  reguli^  hii^  movements.    To'tius 
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profound  Tererence  and  soHcitouB  attention  of  llie  bond* 
man  in.  the  presence  of  his  owner,  the  Paalmist  alludes, 
when  he  describes  his  feelings  and  conduct  in  the  presaice 
of  his  God :  ^^  Unto  diee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes,  O.thou  that 
dwellest  in  the  heavens.  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants 
look  unto  the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a 
maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  our  eyes  wait  up- 
on the  Lord.our  Gtody  until  that  hehave mercy  upon  us.**^^ 
J  The  skves  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  treated 
-with  great  severity,  and:very  often  with  the  imost.  revest- 
ing injustice  and  cruelty.  One  of  the  most  common  pu- 
nishments which  that  wretched  .class  of  mankind,  had  to 
^odure  from  the  hands  of  their  m^xsikes  lords,  was  to  be 
Shipped  through  the  circus,  bearing  a  gallows  or  cross; 
which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  su£Ferings  to  which  our 
blessed  Lord  was  subjected  bn  our  account.  Dei^isedby 
the  Gentiles,  and  abhorred  by  the  Jews,  as  the  vilest  ci 
malefactors,  he  was,  like  one  of  the  meanest  slaves,  conu 
pelled  to  bear  his  cross,  till  he  sunk  under  its  weight. 
His  disciples  are  required  to  submit  to  similar  treatinent 
<fbr  his  sake :  ^^  He  that  taketh:not  his  cross  and  fcdloweth 
^dfiter-me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.'*' 

A  But,  though  the  slaves  in  the  oriental  regicnvs  w^e 
treated  with  mwe  severity  than  hired  servants,  their  con- 
dilion  was  by  no  means  reckoned  so  degrading  as  In  mo- 
dem  times,  amcmg  the  dvilized  nations  of  the  west.  The 
slave-iriaster  in  the  east,  when  he  has  no  son  to  inherit  his 
wealthy  and  even  when  the  fortune  he  has  to  bequeath  is 
v^ry  considerable,  frequently  gives  his  daughter  to  one  of 
his  slaves.^     The  wealthy  t)eople  of  Barbary,  when  they 

*  Psa.  cxxiii,  1,  2. 

^  In  HindoBtan  ^  iUv«t  who  coiiduel  tbemielvtt  wcU  find  their  chMM 
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have  no  children,  purchase  young  slaves,  educate  them  in 
dieir  own  faith,  and  sometimes  adopt  them  for  their  own 
children.^  This  custom,  so  strange  and  unnatural,  accord- 
ing to  our  modes  of  thinking,  may  be  traced  to  a  very  re- 
mote.antiquity  ;  it  Becm8:to  have  prevailed  so  esdy  as^the 
days  of  Abraham,  who  says  of  one  of  .his  slaves,  ><  One 
bom  in  mine  house  is  mine  heir :'"  although  Lot,  his  bro- 
.ther^s  son,  readed  in  his^  ndghbouriiood,  and  he  had  b^ 
sides  many  relations  in  Mesopotamia.  In  the  courts  of 
eastern  monarchs,  it  is  well  known,  that  slaves  frequently 
rise  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state.  The  greatest  men 
in  the  Turkish  empire  are  joriginally  slaves,  reared  and 
educated  in  tbe.soraglio.  When  Maillet  ww  in  Egypt, 
there  was  an  eUnuch  who  had  ridsed  three  of  his  slaves  to 
the  rank  of  princes ;  and  he  mentions  a  Bey  who  exalted 
five  or  six  of  his  slaves  to  the  same  office  with  himself.* 
With  these  facts  before  us,  we  have  no  reason  to  question 
the  veracity  of  the  inspired  writers,  who  record  the  extra- 
Tordinary  advancement  of  Joseph  in  the  house  of  Pharaoh, 
and  of  Daniel,  under  the  monarch  of  Babylon.  These 
sudden  elevations  from  the  lowest  stations  in  society,  from 
the  abject  condition  of  a  slave,  or  the  horrors  of  a  dun- 
geon, to  the  highest  and  most  honourable  offices  of  state, 
are  quite  consistent  with  the  established  manners  and  cusl 
toms  of  those  countries. 

Hght,  mre  tioated  like  near  relations,  and  are  admitted  to  great  confidence ; 
and  obtain  their  freedom,  and  marry  their  masters'  daughters."  Forbes's 
Orient  Mem.  voL  iii,  p.  167—- House-bom  slaves  are  considered  in  a  light 
hardly  less  respectable  than  the  relations  of  the  fknoily.  Makoia'a  Hot  of 
Persia,  voL  i,  p.  456,  note ;  and  voL  ii,  p.  286. 

^  Forbes's  Orient.  Mem.  voL  iv,  p.  201.    Harmer*s  Obs.  vol.  iv,  p.  298. 

*  Lett  xi,  p.  118 ;  and  Lett  xii,  p.  175. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ILLU8TEATIOVS  OV  8CEIPTU1S  FIOH  THB  OONTEACTB 
AND  COYXHANn  OF  THX  EA8TXBN  NATIONS. 

C^MtrmBii  oiJbFtipnpoMd  tmenfy  im  mord$,  ■m<  wtUtm  imimmaUj^  tkt  imkit* 
tim^al4a$rmg9,^Cc9du4§dmafig0Ui/tUm^  I  B$HNmit^ 9ttt^Ami 
atjint^  if  tilt  eovmatU  moM  wuute  in  tkt  prenmc^  of  mil  tkepeofU.,^Cerem 
fmony  of  ttriking  kantU  kUrodvced^^^CovenanU  raHfitd  hy  a  preaenU^ 
By  oatA— TVvdUfi^  tke  aUar — Standing  hcfire  If,  tkt  general  practice>^^ 
Sweating  fyfutting  tU  hand  mnder  the  tkigk^By  Joining  kandt,  tUfer- 
^ ai  tkoommetimaa  csne  wpon  tkefalmemeamrw^JSiaeainnghytlml^ 
or  h$ad  rf  tie  king»'^To  nuar  iy  Jam$alewh  a  firm  in  mac  atmrng  Ha 
JIum.— Jiolt/SeiUtofK  by  blood-^By  eating  of  ikt  eame  iread,-^By  laft.  ■ 
By  preaenting  tie  party  wiik  aome  article  of  tkehr  own  dreaa^-^Written 
obUgationa  cancelled  in  different  way  a, 

Tus  earliest  contracts  of  which  we  read  in  the  sacred  vo* 
lume,  seem  to  have  been  proposed  merely  in  words.  Of 
this  kind,  for  any  thing  we  can  discover,  was  the  agree*- 
me»t  between  Isaac  and  Abimelech  the  king  of  Qerar.* 
A  written  instrument  was  the  invention  of  an  age  long 
posterior ;  for  the  first  contract  of  this  kind,  of  which  we 
read  in  the  Scriptures,  is  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  and 
relates  to  a  purchase  of  land.  The  law  of  Moses  pre- 
scribes no  writing,  except  in  cases  of  divorce.  But  though 
it  is  presufneable,  that  written  contracts  were  not  intrcv- 
duced  till  an  advanced  pmod  of  the  Jewish  history,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  such  transactions  were  negatory 
or  insecure.  The  public  manner  in  which  they  were  com- 
*  Gen.  zxTi,  90. 
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monly  managed  and  oonduded,  and  pethaps  the  gira»«l 
pvevalenee  of  simtJicity  and  integritj  in  the  intorcourae 
of  life^  rendered  them  in  most  cases,  perfectly  safe.  In 
the  patriarchal  age,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the 
gate  ci  the  city  was. the  place  where  business  was  trans* 
acted.*^  Abraham  purchased  his  Imrjring^place  in  the 
presence  of  all  those  that  entei^  in  at  the  gate  of  He- 
bmoo.  Hamor  and  hb  son  Shechem,  went  to  the  gate  ai 
thdr  city,  when  they  endeaTOured  to  persnade  tiieir  peo* 
pie  to  make  an  alliance  with  Jacob  and  his  family.  The 
way  in  whidi  such  transactions  were  managed  in  those 
primitiye  times,  is  beautifully  described  in  the  history  of 
Ruth.  Boas,  widung  to  prevail  with  Ihs  kinsman,  wh6 
had  the  right  of  redemption,  eithar  to  perform  the  piart 
of  a  kinsman  to  the  wife  of  bis  deceased  relative,  or  c^dt 
his  r^ht  to  himsdf,  went  up  to  the  gate,  and  sat  down 
there ;  he  then  called  his  relation  to  nt  down,  and  todt 
some  of  the  elders  of  the  place  as  witnesses ;  after  they 
were  all  seated,  he  explained  the  mmtter,  and  obtained  the 
aduiowledgement  he  wanted,  with  all  the  formality  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  which  was  to  poll  off  his  shoe ;  and 
concluded  the  business  by  takii^  the  elders  and  all  the 
people,  who  from  cunoaty  or  interest  had  gathered  about 
them,  as  witnesses  oi  the  transaction.  We  read  of  no 
writing  on  the  occasion,  yet  was  the  transfer  made,  and 
complete  security  given,  by  the  acknowledged  testimony 
of  Uie  elders  and  people  that  were  present  It  was  at 
first  reckoned  sufficient,  if  the  covenant  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  idl  the  pe<^le  ;  but  in  process  of  time,  the  c^ 
remony  of  striking  hands  was  introdoced  at  the  conclusiaii 
of  a  bargain,  which  has  maintained  its  ground  among  the 

*  H«nner*f  OlMenr.  ?oi  W,  p.  456.       ■ 
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cti8tom8ofdTyttediiatk>nsdowntothepreseiit'tm&  Ho 
strike  hands  with  another,  was  the  ambiem  of  agreemeoit 
among  the  Greeks  under  the  walls  of  Troy ;  for  Nestor 
comphuns  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  chiefs,  that  the  Tro- 
jans  had  yiolated  the  engagements  which  they  had  sanc- 
tioned by  Ebations  of  wine,  and  giving  their  right  handi: 

And  in  another  passage,  Agamemnon  protests  that  the 
agreement  which  the  Trcjaiis  had  ratified  by  the  blood  of 
lambs,  libations  of  wine,  and  their  right  hands,  could  not 
in  any  way  be  set  aside.^  The  Roman  faith  was  plighted 
in  the  same  way ;  for  in  Virgil,  when  Dicb  marked  from 
her  watch-towers  the  Trojan  fleet  setting  foiward  with 
balanced  sails,  she  exclaimed,  is  this  the  honoor,  the  fioidi, 
"  En  dextra  fidesque."*^  The  wise  man  alludes  often  to 
this  mode  of  ratifying  a  bargain,  whidi  shews,  it  was  in 
general  practice  among  the  people :  '^  My  son,  if  thou  be 
surety  for  thy  friend,  if  thou  hast  stricken  thy  hand  with 
a  stranger,  thou  art  snared  with  the  words  of  thy  mouth.''* 
Traces  of  this  custom  may  be  discov^ed  in  ages  long  an. 
tenor  to  that  in  which  Solomon  flourished ;  for  Job,  .in 
^is  solemn  appeal  to  God  from  the  tribunal  of  men,  thos 
expresses  himself :  ^  Lay  down  now,  put  me  in.  surety 
with  thee ;  who  is  he  that  wiU  strike  handb.wiA  me?*' 
The. covenant  which  Abraham  made  with  the  king!  of 
Gerar,  was  ratified  by  a  present  of  seybit^wi:  lambs^ 
.The  interesting  ceremony  is  thus  described :  "  Abraham 
fiet  seven' ewe  lambs  t>f  the  flock  by  themselves,  and  Abi- 
melech  .said  to  Abraham,  what  mean  these  seven  ewe 
Jambs,  which  diou  hast  set  by  themselves  ?     And  hO'  said, 

*  IL  lib.  iv,  L  169.  •  Prov.  vi,  1 ;  see  also  ch.  xvii,  IS,  and  xxii,  26. 

-» -3EiL  !▼,  L  697.  fJob3[Tii,3* 
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•for.di^se  seven  iswe  lambs  shall  thoa  take  of  my  hand, 
that  .they. may  be  a.  witness  unto  me  that  I  have  d^ged 
this  welL***  This  was  accompanied  with  the  scdemnity  of 
«n  oath,  for  it  is  added,  '*  Wherefore  he  called  that  plac^ 
Beersbebahy  becauae  there  they  sware  both  of  them.  Thus 
diey  made  a  covenant  at  Beershebah.^'  The  same  form 
of  ratification  continues  to  be  used  among  the  Arabian 
shepherds ;  of  which  the  following  instance  is  given  by 
Mr.  Bruce :  ^^  Medicines  and  advice  being  given  on  my 
port;  laith  and  protection  pledged  on  theirs,  two  bushels 
of.  wheat,  >  and  skven  shxep  were  carried  down  to  the 
boat ;  nor  could  we  decline  their  kindness,  as  refusmg  a 
present  in  that  country,  is  just  as  great  an  affiront  as  com- 
Jmginto  the  presence  of  a  sttperi<»r  without  any  present 
at  aU.'^*' 

Contracts  weee  frequently  ratified  by  oath.  The  com- 
mem  fonn  of  swearing  was  by  lifting  up  the  right  hand ; 
it  .WAS  the  form  which  Al»aham  used,  and  was  so  goaeral 
in  his  time,  that  thephrase,  to  lift  up  the  right  hand,. was 
equivalent  to  swearing  by  God :  ^*  And  Abram  said  unto 
the  king  of  Sodom,  I  have  lifted  up  mine  band  unto  the 
Lord,  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a^  shoe^ 
latobet,  and  that  I  will  not  lake  any  ttuug  that  is  thine, 
lest  thou  shouldst  soy,  I  have  made  Abram  rich."^^  In 
the  same  form-  Jehwah  was  {deased  to  land  hims^  by 
oatfi:  *<For  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live 
for  ev©?,"*  So  when  he  firomised  to  bring  the  people  of 
Israd  into  Canaan,  he  is  said  toJjfi  up  his  hamd)  This 
fofmrof  swearing,  by  stretdningt  out  and  lifting  up  the 

f  Gen.  x^  28.  ^  Gen.  xiv,  22. 

»>  Trav.  ToL  u,  p.  59,  87«        :         J  JiixDcl.  ?i,^    Neh.  ix,  16* 
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j^hthand,  the  GredcsaiidBoiBaiis  derived  from  die  na- 
tkuift  of  Asia.     Thus  Agamamion  sweare  in  Homiar^    ^ 

■  r«  ^Mwv^n  mmfx*^  «>*»  ^m^i»*       /|.  Eb.  tli,  L  41S*^ 

^  To  all  the  gods  his  sceptre  he  uplifts.^  In  the  same 
maimer,  Virgil  makes  the  king  of  Latmm  plight  his£uth 
to  ^neas  and  his  followers:  ^^  Th«i  thus  LatiniK  rais- 
ing  bis  eyes  to  heaven,  succeeds,  and  to  the  starsrstretches 
forth  hb  right  hand  z^ 

*<  SuicipittM  coelttin,  tencfitqiie  ad  lidera  dcxtranu'* 

To  ^e  additacmal  sol^nnity  to  hiroath,  he  touched  the 
altar  before  which  he  stood : 

^  Tatgia  arwt  nudioiqtie  igoet  et  iiii9)iaii  tvftmr." 

Bidiop  Patrick  allies,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  all  na- 
tions to  touch  the  altar  wheii  they  made  a  soleihn  oatii, 
calling  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  they  said,  and 
to  punish  them  if  they  did  not  speak  the  truth ;  and  he 
supposes,  that  Solomon  alludes  to  this  pntctioe,  in  his 
]n«yer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple :  ^*  If  any  man 
treq)ftss  against  liis  neighbour,  and  an  oalh  be  laid  upon 
him,  to  cause  him  to  swear,  and  the  oath  come  before 
Inline  altar  in  this  house.^  But  the  n>yal  suppliant  aay^ 
fiot  one  word  about  touching  the  altar ;  but  clearly  rdbrs 
to  the  general  practice  X)f  standing  before  it,  for  hist  words 
literally  are :  And  the  oath  ixme  (^y^:iW  ^>»V)  before  the 
faee  ot  thine  altar.  In  imitatton  of  God^s  ancient  peojrfe, 
many  of  the  surrounding  natkma,  among  whom  Livy  imd 
other  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity  mention  the  Athe- 
tiians,  the  Oartha^nians,  and  the  Ibomans,  were  accus- 
tomed to  stand  before  the  altar  wh^  they  made  oath ;' 

^  SeeftBodier  lintanoe,  II.  lib.  sux,  L  254,  86^^. 
>  Cic  Fan.  til,  I,  IS.    Li?,  zxi,  4S ;  ziii,  69. 
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but  it  does. not  appear  tbey  laid  their  hand  upon  xt^  and 
by  Gonaequence^  no  aigumeni  traai  the  saered  text,  Bor 
even  from  the  customs  of  these  nationB,  can  be  drawn  for 
liie  superstitious  practice  of.  laying  the  hand  upon  the 
go^els  and  kissing  them,  instead  of  the  solemn  £orm  au^ 
tfaonsed  by  God  Inniself,  of  lifting  up  the  right  hand  to 
heaven.  It  is  pretended,  however,  by  soipe  writers,  that 
to  put  the  hand  upon  the  throne,  was  in  some  countriesa 
ceremony  that  attended  a  solemn  oath ;  jmd  that  Moses 
alludes  to  this  custom  in  these  words :  ^<  Because  the  Lord 
Iwfi  sworn,  (or  literally,  because  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
upcm  the  throne,)  that  lie  will  have  war  with  Amaldc, 
fiom  generation  to  generation.'""^  But  these  words  are 
susceptible  of  a  very  different  meaning,  which  has  not  es« 
oaped  the  notice  of  some  valuable  commentators :  For  he 
said.  Because  his  hand  hath  been  againsi  the  throne  of 
the  Lord,  dierefore,  will  he  have  war  with  Amaldc,  from 
genemtion  to  generation.  The  prophet  is  there  giving  a 
reason  of  the  p^rp^ual  war  which  Jehovah  had  just  pro- 
dbimed  against  that  devoted  race ;  their  hand  had  been 
against  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  they  had  attadced 
the  peo|^  wJiomhe  h^d  chosen,  and  among  whomiie  had 
planted  his  dirone ;  disr^arding,  or  probably  treating 
mth  contempt,  the  miraculous  signs  of  the  divine  presence 
which  led  the  way,  aad  wairanted  the  op^ations  a£  Is- 
rael; they,  attempted  to  stop  their  progress,  a9d  ddfeat 
Ae  promise  of  Heaven ;  thep^sdTore  they  dared  to  hft  th^ 
hand  against  the  throne  of  God  faimsdf,  and  were  for 
their  presumption,  doomed  to  the  destruction  which  they 
inicnded  foor  others.  Hence,  the  custom  of  laying  the 
band  upon  the  gos^ls,  as  an  appeal  to  God,  if  not  the 
»  EaEod.  xtii,  la. 
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contrivanoe  of  modem  superstitbn^  is  derived  fibmi  tbe' 
practice  of  some  obscure  Gentile  nation,  and  has  no  daiHi: 
whatever*  to  a  more  rq)utable  origin^ 

A  very  ancient  form  of  swearing  was  by  putting  the 
hand  under  the  thigh.  After  this  manner,  the  patriarch 
Abraham  took  an  oath  of  his  servant  before  he  sent  him. 
to  Padan-aram,  to  procure  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac  It. 
has  been  suppo^,  that  Abraham  required  this,  because 
his  eyes  were  so  dim  with  age,  that  he  could  not  difioem. 
whether  his  servant  raised  his  hand  acccxrding  to  the  com* 
m(m  form,  it  being  stated  in  the  preceding  verse^  that  he. 
was  old  and  well  stricken  in  age.  But  the  sacred,  hasto* 
rian  makes  no  mention  of  the  dimness  of  Abraham^s  sights 
nor  did  the  patriarch  himself  assign  this  as  the  reason  of 
his  command.  It  is  more  probable,  that  if  it  was  not  a 
distinct.fonn.df  swearing,  it  was  a  very  common  part  of 
the  solemnity,  an  idea  which  the  words  of  the  textap- 
pear  to  favour :  ^'  Abraham  said  unto  the  ddest  servant, 
of  his  house,  that  ruled  over  all  that  he  had ;  Pot,  I  pray 
thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thi^ ;  anSd  I  will  make  thee 
swear  by  the  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven,  and  the  Grod  of 
the  earth.''^  Under  the  same  form,  the  patriarch  Jacob 
long  afterwards  took  an  oath  of  his  beloved  son  Joseph, 
to  bury  him  with  his  fathers,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.*^  It 
seems  therefore,  to  hare  been  a  circumstance  required  in 
(tearing,  by  the  established  custom  of  those  times,.  This 
oondusion  receives  no  little  suppiort  from  the  present  mode 
of  sw^uii%  among  the  Mahommedan  Arabs,  that  live  ia 
tents,  which  neiarly  corresponds  with  the  patriarchal  form;, 
they  put  their  left  band  underneath,  and  their  right  hand 
over  the  Koran,     Whether  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  they 

"  Gen.  xxlv,  9,  3  ;  and  xWiii  29. 
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placed  one  haTid  under  the  th^h,  and  the  other  above  it, 
cmnot  now  be  ascertained:  it  is  not  improbable,  they 
put  the  left  hand  und^  the  thigh,  and  stretched  out  the 
right  hand  to  heaven.  Mr.  Harmer  thinks,  that  the  pos- 
terity  c^  the  patriarchs  being  described  as  coming  out  c^ 
the  thigh,  this  ceremony  was  expressive  of  their  £EUth  in 
the  promises  of  Jehovah,  to  bless  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  by  means  of  one  that  was  to  descend  firom  Abra- 
ham.** 

A  v^  sofemn  method  of  taking  an  oath  in  the  east  is 
by  joining  hands,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  curse  upon 
the  false  swearer.  To  this  form  the  wise  man  probably 
alludes  in  that  jwoverb :  "  Though  hand  join  in  hand**— 
though  they  ratify  their  agreement  by  oath—**  the  wicked 
shall  not  be  unpunished,  but  the  seed  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  delivered.''^  This  form  of  swearing  is  still  ob* 
served  in  Egjrpt  and  the  vicinity ;  for  when  Mr.  Bruce 
was  at  Shekh  Ammo*,  he  entreated  the  protection  of  the 
governor  in  prosecuting  his  journey,  when  the  great  peo- 
ple, who  were  assembled,  came,  and  after  joining  hands, 
repeated  a  kind  of  prayer,  of  about  two  minutes  long,  by 
which  they  declared  themselves  and  their  diildren  ac* 
cursed,  if  ever  they  lifted  up  their  hands  against  him  in 
the  tell,  or  field,  in  the  desert ;  or  in  case  that  he  or  his 
should  fly  to  them  for  rtfuge,  if  they  did  not  protect 
them  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  their  families,  and  their 
fortunes ;  or,  as  they  emphatically  expressed  it,  to  the 
death  of  the  last  male  child  among:  them.^  The  inspired 
writer  has  recorded  an  instance  of  this  form  of  swearing 
in  the  history  of  Jehu  :  **  And  when  he  was  departed 

*  Hatmtr^f  Obterr.  toL  it,  p.  248. 
p  Proy.  xi,  »! .  •»  Brace*!  Tnvtb,  roh  i,  p*  148. 
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^ence^  be  lightbd  on  .  J^nadab^  the  son  of  R^chab^ 
eoiMng  to  meet  bin),  and  be  scQuted  bim^  and  iHtid  to  him^ 
Ii^.tby  Heart  right j  as  nijr  heart  UwitH  tfa^beart;  teai 
Jefaonadab  ansvlrered.  It  is.  If  it  be^  give  tne  thine  hand : 
Aild  he  gaye  him  his  band,  and  be  took  him  tip  unto  birii 
iftto  the  diaridt.'''  Another  striking  instance  is  quoted  hf 
Calihet  from  Ockley"*s  bistoiry  6f  the  Sdrac^is.  Telba^  jufet 
before  be  di^,  asked  one  of  Ali^s  men  if  he  belorig^  to 
the  emperor  of  the  faithful ;  and  being  informed  that  b^ 
did,  "  Give  me  then,  said  he,  your  band,  that  I  may  put 
noine  in  it,  and  by  this  action  renew  the  oath  of  fidelity 
which  I  have  already  made  to  AIL"* 

It  wils  Tery  coxmnoo^  among  the  orientaJs  to  swear  by 
Ibe  bead  or  the  Hfe  of  ^  the  king;*  Jos^^,  improperly 
^yielding  to  the  fdshion  of  the  counitry,  sware  by  the  life 
ot  Pharaoh ;  and  this  oath  is  still  us^d  in  various  re^ons 
i>f  th^  east.  .  According  to  Mr.  Hariway,  the  most  saeted 
«ith  amoiig  the,  Pcarsitos  is  by  the  head  of  tUe  king  :^  and 
Theyenot  asserts,  that  to  swear  by  the  king^s  head  is,  ija 
Peroii,  more  auth^tiie>  and  of  g^eitter  credit,  than  if  they 
s^ora  by  all  that  b  most  sa;ered  in  heaven  dnd  upon  earth/ 
In  tbe  tiiide  of  oar  Lord,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  coiiiBaon 
practice  among  the  Jews  to  swear  by  this  form ;  for,  said 
hk  to  the  multitudes,  "  Nritber  shalt  tbou  swear  by  thy 
head,  becaute  thou  canst  not  make  on^  hair  white  or 
black." 

'  To  swieitr  and  vow  by  J^itsdem,  was  ano^r  fimn  in 
vse  among  the  Jews :  ^f  Aa  the  altar,  as  the  temple^  as 
,J[eim8alem^".are  expte^cms  fireqiiently  to  be  met  with  in 


i  /" 


'  2  Kiogs  X,  15.  *  Calmet,  vol.  iii. 

« Mftleoni*8  BAiL  %f  Petim,  v<iL  K;  p.  eSfi. 

«  Tnifv  Tf L  |,.p.  313.    .  "  Trav.  part  ii,  p«  97* 
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their  mritiilgs.     In  the  .Gemara^  it  ki,  ^^  He  that  sayd  aa 
^erus$lem,  doek  liot  saj^. any  thing  till  he  has. made  hid 
Toif  concerning  a  ihiiig  whicIL  is  offei*ed  up  in  Jerusalem.^  ^ 
That  which  Was  offered  up  in  Jerusalem,  was  the  corbany 
or  ^ft  on  the  altar^  and  wais  one  b£  those  oaths  whieh^  iit 
onr  Sariour^s  time,  the  scribes  and  Phaiisees  reckoned 
tnost  sacred.     If  aiiy  swore  by  the  altar,  it  was  nothing  t 
but  if  any  s^fe  by  the  oblation  on  the  altar,  he  was 
bound  io  perform  it    The  law  of  God,  according  to  ihos^ 
corrupt  teachers,  lost:  its  power  to  cominand  obedience^ 
when  the  oath  by  corbaxi  happetied  to  be  in!  opposition; 
Thus,  if  a  man  swore  by  corban  that  he  would  not  help 
or  reHeve  bis  jparents,  they  taught  that  he  was  not  bound 
by  the  diviiie  law.     This  is  the  express  doctrine  of  their 
talmud.     Every  one  ought  to  honour  his  father  and  his 
mother,  exce|it  he  has.  roVed  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Jews  often,  did,  by  soleann  xol^s  andiOttths^ 
bond  themselTes  neter  to  do  good  to  the  persons  whom  they 
named.    An  execration,  or  conditional. curse^^  ^as  also 
annexed  to  their  oaths,  which  wassorbetimes  exjiroM^  in 
this  manner :  ^^  If  I  do  not  so,  then  the  Lord  db  sb  td^me^ 
and  nu^e  also.'"     Sometimes  the  execration  is  understood, 
as  ill  tiie  declaration  of  Abraham  to  this  king  of  Sddomi 
^^  I  have  swcnii,  if  I  take  fbom  a  thread  to  a  shoe^latdiet;^ 
fflipply  the  execnitidn,  ^^  ihta  let  the  Lord  do  so  to  me^ 
and  mbfe  also.^     Th^  Psalmist  uses  the  same  e]li|)t]cal 
phrase :  "  If  they  diall  eilter  into  my  rest  y^  that  is^  *^  I 
have  sworn  that  they  shall  not  enter  into  iny  rest*''   These 
temarks  enable  us  to  gite  a  cle^  and  satisfactory  exjioii- 
tioh  of  that  difficult  passage  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew  : 
**  But  ye  say.  Whosoever  shall  say  to.  his  father  or  hit 

*  BiiTder^  Oriental  Customs,  tol.  ii.  No.  1172. 
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mother  it  is  a  gift^  by  whateoever  thou  mightesi  be  proi 
fited  by  me*''  By  the  oath  corban,  if  thoii  receive  any 
benefit  from  me,  then  let  Grod  do  so  to  me,  and  more  ako ; 
or  more  simply,  I  swear  by  corban,  (the  gift  of  the  altar) 
that  thou  shalt  have  no  benefit  from  me.  Thid  expoatioR 
is  equally  agreeable  to  the  scope  of  the  passage,  and  to 
their  form  of  swearii^ ;  and  diews,  in  a  very  pkdn  and 
convincing  way,  how  the  Jews  made  void  the  law  of  Gk)d 
by  theii:  traditions.  The  divine  command  is,  **  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother ;''  help  them  in  their  need,  re» 
lieve  them  in  their  want ;  but  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
said,  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother, 
that  asked  his  assistance.  By  corban  thou  shalt  receive  no 
gift  from  me,  he  was  free  from  the  commanding  power  erf 
the  law. 

The  ancientscommonly  ratified  their  federal  engagements 
by  the  blood  of  a  sacrifice;  when  they  cut  the  victim  into 
two  parts,  placing  each  half  upon  an  altar,  and  causing  the 
contracting  parties  to  pass  between  the  pieces,  to  intimate 
that  so  should  they  be  cut  asunder,  who  violated  the  agree, 
ment.  In  this  manner  was  the  covenant  ratified,  which  God 
jnade  with  Abram  and  his  family.  And  he  said  unto  him j 
^^  Take  me  an  heifer  of  three  years  old,  and  a  ram  of  three 
years  old,  and  a  turtle  dove  and  a  young  pigeon.  And  he 
took  unto  him  all  these,  and  tlivided  them  in  the  midst, 
and  laid  each  piece  one  against  another,  but  the  birds  di« 
vided  he  not  *  -  -  And  it  came  to  pass  that^  when  the  son 
went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace, 
and  a  burning  lamp,  that  passed  betweai  those  pieces.''* 
Such'  were  the  awful  symbols  by  which  the  Supreme  Be^ 
ing  was  graciously  pleased  to  pledge  his  veracity,  for  the 
«  Getf.  xVi»  9 ;  Aod  X,  17*    Matth.  xt,  6« 
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nccemplidxment  of  his  promise  to  the  patriarch  and  hia 
posterity:  ^^  In  the  same  day,  the  Lord  made  a  covenant 
with  Abraham,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this 
land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the 
river  Euphrates.*"  The  same  awful  ceremonies  were  ob* 
served  by  the  pec^le  of  Israel  at  the  renovation  of  this 
covenant ;  for  the  prophet  Jeremiah  threatened,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  "  I  will  give  the  men  who  have  trans- 
gress^d  my  covenant,  which  have  not  perfmned  the  words 
of  the  covenant  which  they  had  made  before  me,  -v^en 
they  cut  the  calf  in  twain,  and  passed  between  the  parts 
thereof.  The  princes  of  Judah,  and  the  princes. of  Je» 
rusalem,  the  eunudis  and  the  priests,  and  all  the  pec^le 
of  the  land,  which  passed  between  the  parts  of  the  calf.'^' 
From  this  rite  proceeded  the  ]:dira8e  so  common  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  **  to  cut  a  covenant.''  Several 
traces  of  this  mode  of  ratifying  a  covenant,  have  been  dis« 
covered  in  the  customs  of  different  nations,  in  all  proba. 
bility  the  remains  of  that  ancient  and  divinely  appointed 
observance  recorded  in  the  history  of  Abraham.  Homer 
has  the  expression,  of  which  the  reference  cannot  easily 
be  mistaken,  o^«  9r»«*«  T«^0m$;'  "  having  cut  faithfu^ 
oaths ;''  which  Eustathius  explains,  by  saying,  ^^  They 
were  oaths  relating  to  important  matters,  and  were  made 
by.  the  division  of  the  victim."  Virgil  alludes  to  the  same 
practice  in  these  lines : 

I  ''  JoTJs  *Qte  snM  paterasque  tenentei 

Stabant  et  caesa  juDgebant  foedera  porca.**     ^a.  UIk  ii,  L  640. 

^  Tbe.iH*inces,  sheathed  in  armour,  and  with  the  sacr^ 
gdblets  in  their  hands,  stood  before  the  altars  of  Joye, 

f  Jarw  xxxiv,  lA  -    i 

'  IL/Iih.  ii,  L  124  ;  aod  lib.  iii,  L  295.    Mn.  lib.  xii,  1.  292. 
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and  having  sacrificed  a  sow,  concluded  a  lea^e.^  Awl 
Agamemnon,  to  confirm  his  oath  to  Achiiles;  divide  a 
victim  in  the  midst,  placed  the  pieces  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  holding  his  sword  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
the  victim,  passed  between  the  separated  pieces.* 

To  eat  of  the  same  bread  hais  been  reckoned  in  every 
age  a  sure  pledge  of  inviolable  friendship.  Pythagoras 
commanded  his  disciples  not  to  l^eak  bread,^  because, 
say  they,  the  bond  of  fri^idship  is  not  to  be  broken ;  and 
all  friends  diould  assemble  round  the  same  i»ke.  A  cake 
of  bread,  observei;  Curtins,  was  the  most  sacred  filedgeof 
amity  among  the  Macedcmians.^  Nothing  was  reckoned 
baser,  in  the  east,  than  to  offer  violence  to  those,  at  whose 
tftble  they  had  been  entertained.  Euripides  accordingly 
makes  Hecuba  bitterly  inveigh  against  Polyinnestor,  the 
inardeter  of  her  son,  that  he  had  often  taken  his  seat  at 
the  same  table  with  hen  and  enjoyed  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality among  her  friends : 

And  JSschines,  in  his  oration  against  Demosthenes,  re- 
proaches him  e^>ecially  because  he  had  accused  him, 
though' they  had  eaten  at  the  same  table  and  joined  in 
the  same  sacred  ceremonies.  In  perfect  harmony  with 
diese  views  and  feelings,  which  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  the  holy  Psalmist 
complains  of  Ahit(^el :  ^^  Yea,  mine  own  fEuniliar  friend, 
in  whom  I  trusted,  who  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted 
bp  his  htel  against  me."^    And  a  greater  than  Qavid,  in 

*  Calmet,  voL  iu.     Iliad,  lib.  ziz,  t  260. 

^  T«f  «(^r«f  ftn  Hmrmyvinmt  %  htttA  is  not  to  be  broken. 

<  Ckirtinf  >  fib.  tiii,  cap.  4.  '  '  TUh  zU,  9. 
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rsfiuDGiice  to  Jiidas  hmfipt ;  ^^  I  9^k nolMjmM ;.J 
know  w!bom  I  have  cbpseo  t  but  that  .the  9^x^tw^rWf 
b^  fuliilled,  h^  that  ^tetK  bnead  with  me  h^  hfted  up 
htsheel  agftiaet  mr."'^  The  traitpr  had  Uyed  lor  m<^i^ 
thm  three  y^aars  tn  the  relatiioos  qf  peae^  «q4  a^ty  iirilh 
hk  Loird :  he  had  been  caUed  to  th^  lapo^tolic  o&fmi  i^d 
had  been  admitted  to  tl^  ^9S»fi  familiar  mt^rmnrs^  wiUl 
his  dhrine  Master,  m  t)i^  i^her  diaciplei»  bgd  enjpyed* 
These  invahaatib  piiyil«ge$  greatly  aggravated  hi^  primfi ; 
but  his  iMiing  bnead  at  his  Master's  tablp^  irbije  h^  vrfi^ 
plottingii^^ainst  has  hfe,  was  the  crowning  point  of  hi^  gnpiTr 
mous  wickedness. 

The  orientals  were  accustpmiod  $dso  to  xatify  their  fe- 
deral engagements  by  salt  This  substance  was,  amcmg 
ths  ancients,  the  emblem  of  friendship  $|i4  fidelity,;  wd 
therefore  used  in  ^  their  s«^rifip^s  ii9ld  poyenaitf^  It  i^ 
A  sacred  pledge  of  hospitality  wbifsh  th^y  peyer  YJlPt¥?« 
to  Yiolate.  Num^rou^  instances  oQcrur  of  travelers  ij^ 
Arabia^  dft^ear  bmg  plundered  and  stript  by, the  wa^dpiw 
ing  ^ibes  of  the  deseart,  claiming  the  prptection  of  spmi^ 
civilized  Arab,  who  after  receiving  him  into  his  tepf,  «|ad 
giving  him  salt,  instantly  relieves  his  distress,  and  never 
{qrmk^A  him  till  h/e  ^  placed  lum  ip  safety/  Ap.  fgp^ 
mi^,  thus  ratified,  is  called  iu  Scr^ture,  /^  a  coye^ap^ 
of  s^,**"  The  pbligatiflp  yhich  this  symty>l  jmpp^ijjOjfi 
the  mipd  of  ap  oriept^,  is  we||  illustrated  by  t^e  JSaron 
du  Tptt  in  tb0  follp wing  anecdote :  Qnp  who  ivas  4l^h:9us 
of  his  w^u^ptwciBi  prpmiised  in  a  short  tiipe  to  jc^iyj^v 
-The  bww  bad  aJi:^dy  att^ttded  him  brff  if ^y  dQfnh:  thf 

*  Jdhn^,  IS*           .     .     ,  ;  ,  .,,        n 

'  Forbet*8  Orient.  Mem.  vcL  ii,  p.  397-    OnusyjEf^t,  n^  .lAxe  liilitarj 
TraniM^tieiN^  lu*  ¥«!.  %  Pi  tP4.  
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itiurcase,  when  stc^iping,  and  titrmtig  brukly  to  onttof 

his  domestics,  Bring  me  directly,  said  he,  some  bx^ad  and 

salt.    What  he  requested  was  brought ;  wh^,  taking  a 

little  sah  between  his  fing^s,  and  putting  it  with  a  mjns* 

terious  air  on  a  bit  of  bread,  he  eat  it  with  a  den>ut  gnu 

vity,  assuring  du  Tott  he  might  now  rely  on  him.^    The 

Greeks  and  Romans  imiformly  sprinkled  the  head  of  ike 

victim  which  was  ready  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  with  a 

salt  cake,  or  with  bran  or  meal,  mixed  with  salt     Thus, 

in  Virgil,  the  a*afty  Greek  harangued  the  Txojaas :  "  For 

me  the  sacred  rites  were  prepared,  and  the  sahed  cake 

and  fillets  to  bind  about  my  temples.*" 

'  •*  mihi  sacra  parari 
Et  salasB  frngit,  et  dicum  tempora  Titts.**    JBm»  lib.  ii,  L  133* 

And  when  the  Greeks,  before  Troy,  sent  back  the  daugh- 
ter of  Chryses  with  a  hecatomb  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
Apollo,  the  ambassadors,  immediately  after  presenting 
the  young  lady  to  her  father,  placed  the  splendid  sacrifice 
for  the  god,  arranged  in  proper  order,  hetcfte  die  altar; 
and  having  purified  their  hands  in  water,  took  up  the 
salted  cake: 

Another  mode  of  ratification,  was  by  presenting  the  party 
with  som^  article  of  their  own  dress ;  and  if  they  -wiBte 
warriors,  by  exchanging  their  arms.'*  The  greatest  ho^ 
nour  which  a  king  of  Persia  can  bestow  upon  a  subject, 
is  to  cause  himself  to  be  disrobed,  and  his  habit  given  to 
the  fkvoured  individual.*  The  custom  was  probrfxly  de^ 
rived  from  the  Jews  ;  for  when  Jonathan  made  his  cove- 

t  Mem.  vol.  i,.p.  252,  253.    Buckingham*!  Trav.  vol.  ii,  p.  52. 

)>  Iliad,  lib.  ^  1.  235. 

« Moriir*s  TraT.  fol.  i,  p.  208,  290.    ]>*Herbel0t,  foL  li)  p.  00« 
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nsni'inllr  DaTMl,  <<  he  •striiq)6d  himielf  of  .Ihe^  rdbe  tfa«fc' 
wn  upon  hini^  «Qd  gare  it  to  David,  and  his  ganneiits; 
even  to  his  award,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdlew^<^  la 
a  similar  way^  Julus,  and  the  other  Trojan  chidb  oon^ 
finned  their  solemn  ei^agements  to  Nisus  and  Enryalus  i; 
^^  Thus  weeping  over  him,  he  speaks ;  at  the  aan^  time 
cBvesto  his  shouMws  of  his  ^ded  sword— On  Nisus  Mnes- 
theus  bestows  the  skin  and  spoil  of  a  grim  shaggy  lion ; 
trusty  Alethes  exchai^;es  with  him  his  hdmet.^^  This 
instance  proves,  that  among  the  ancients,  to  part  with  one^s 
girdle  was  a  token  of  the  greatest  confidence  and  affiec*- 
tion;  in  some  cases  it  was  considered  as  an  act  of  adop*: 
tion.  The  savage  tribes  of  North  America,  that  are  cer- 
tainly of  Asiatic  origin,  ratify  their  covenants  and  leagues 
in  the  same  way ;  in  token  of  perfect  reconciliation,  they^ 
present  a  belt  of  wampum. 

Written  obligations  were  cancelled  in  different  ways-;-, 
one  was  by  blotting  or  drawing  a  line  across  them,  and  • 
another  by  striking  them  through  with  a  nail ;  in  both" 
cases  the  bond  was  rendered  useless,  and  ceased  to  be 
valid.     These  customs  the  apostle  applies  to  the  death  of 
Christ  in  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians  :  ^^  Blotting  out  the 
hand  writing  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  wait, 
contrary  to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to 
the  cross.^'    A  rod  was  sometimes  broken,  as  a  sign  that 
the  covenant  into  which  they  had  entered  was  nullified. 
A  trace  of  this  ancient  custom  is  still  discernible  in  our  ■ 
own  country  :  the  lord  steward  of  England,  when  he  re- 1 
signs  his  commission,  breaks  his  wand  of  office,  to  de-< 
note  the  termination  of  his  power.    Agreeably  to  this  prac- 
tice,  the  prophet  Zechariah  brake  the  staves  of  beaiUy, 

U  Sam.  xvHi,  4.  ^  iEiicid.  Kb.  ix,  L 395,  306.         >G«l«tV14. 
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and  bands,  tbe  sjrmbols  of  iqkxTs  coTeoaat  with  anokat 
Israel,  to  shew  them,  tluit  in  conseqnenot  of  their  puntew 
lous  and  kmg-coQtinoc4  iniquities,  he  withdrew  his  dis^ 
tinguidiing  fcnrour,  and  no  longer  a^dcnowledged  them  as 
his  peculiar  pmqple.  This  is  the  exposition  given  by  the 
prophet  himself:  ^^  And  I  topk  my  staff,  even  beauty, 
and  cut  it  asunder,  that  I  might  break  my  covenant  wfaicii 
I  had  made  with  all  the  people ;  and  it  was  broken  in 
that  day.  Then  I  cut  asunder  my  other  staff,  even  bands, 
that  I  might  ^>reak  the  brother  wood  between  Judah  and 
Israel.*™ 

"  Zedi.  si,  7* 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCBIFTURE  FROM  THE  VARIOUS  MODES 
IN  WHICH  THE  ORIENTALS  EXPRESSED  THEIR  RESPECT 
FOR  ONE  ANOTHER. 

DiJfkreHce  of  ranks  mamtamed  wkk  ecmpmUma  exoe^Mest.— JPreseiUy,  a  com- 
wt(mmmk<fe9teem*-''^oa9c$99tiftieffreatwUko^up^^ 
of  different  kmdu  and  vqlu^.^'mJPruenU  f eiO,  even  to  persona  in  friv^nfe 
Mtation^-^Sent  with  great  parade, — Taxes  levied  under  the  form  of  pre- 
scnis*— 'Often  a  token  of  submission  by  the  king  who  receives  tkem.^^Emm 
ployed  to  pervert  judgment — As  subsidies, — Salutations  at  meeting,— ^t* 
tkudes  and  expressions  rfrespeet^  very  diversified  and  servHe^^^Prostrd^ 
Uon^J^issing  ike  kand^^  Taking  kidd  ^  and  kitting  ih»  ^est^rd'^t^imis^ 
the  shoulder.— mA  rider  expected  to  dismount  when  he  meets  a  superior^^m^ 
Sitting  upon  the  heels.^^Sitting  on  a  seaU—^Sitting  in  a  comer,— ^Oint- 
ments and  perfumes  presented  as  a  mark  of  distinction.'— Changing  the 
dress.'m^Bight  to  use  a  gold  cup  in  drinking. — Caffetan. — Vestments  given. 
—Permms  if  rank  ridt  on  korseback.^-'Condeseensions  of  the  greats-,* 
Giving  peculiar  names— Putting  a  ring  on  thp  Jinge^  rf  a  Jkwuurite*'^ 
Applying  the  hand  to  the  mouthy  a  mark  of  respect.— ^Music  and  dancing. 
—Preparing  the  way.^—A  spear  carried  in  the  handy  a  mark  of  honour.— m 
A  bracelet f  a  badge  of  power. — Chains  of  silver  and  gold.— A  seat  by  a 
pillar,^Signet,^~Expressums  ofreverenecy  homage^  and  submission^  ap- 
proach to  religious  adoratian^'^ComplimentB  addressed  to  ptinees  extremely 
hyperbolicdU—^Streming  Jlower^  and  branches  ff  trees  i^  the  f>ay  ^  cos* 
^^uerors.— Weighing  the  Mogul  in  a  baUmccm— .Orientals  kissed  the  fringe 
of  their  sovereign's  robe — Mode  of  presenting  a  petition  or  a  letter  to  their 
princes.— The  king's  horse.— 'Etiquette  at  the  Persian  court.^-PaJanquin 
and  chariot  of  an  Indian  prince.— 'Respect  shesm  to  eastern  princesses.— 
Procession  of  am  Arabian  pmocM.— I*Ae  homy  a  sywiof  of  strength  and 
poifer.m.mExpressions  of  disUke  ;  cuttiiig  (0  the  beard.-^Talking  disrp.^ 
spectfuUy  of  the  beard.^Sending  an  open  lettert-~Shti^king  the  lap.— Spit- 
ting brfore  oncy  and  especially  in  his  face. 

In  no  quarter  of  the  world,  is  the  dtfiPerence  oF  ranks  in 
society  maintained  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  thaii 
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in  Asia.  The  intercourse  among  the  various  dasses  of 
mankind,  which  originate  in  the  unequal  distributions  of 
creating  wisdom,  or  providential  arrangement,  is  regulated 
by  laws,  which,  like  tliose  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  suf- 
fer almost  no  change  from  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  fluc- 
tuaticm  of  human  affairs.  To  these  laws,  which  have  ex- 
tended their  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  east^ 
the  sacred  writers  make  frequent  allusions.  No  mark  of 
esteem  is  m(»'e  common  through  all  the  oriental  regions, 
none  more  imperiously  required  by  the  rules  of  good  breed- 
'y^  than  a  present.  When  Mr.  Maundrell  and  his  party 
iwted-upon  Oatan,  the  basha  of  Tripoli,  be  wa&  oUiged 
to  send  his  present  before  him  to  secure  a  favourable  re- 
ception. It  is  even  reckoned  uncivil  in  that  country,  to 
make  a  visit  without  an  offering  in  the  hand.  The  no- 
bility, and  officers  of  government,  expect  it  as  a  kind  of 
tribute  du^  lo ,  their  character  and  authcnrity ;  and  look 
upon  themselves  as  afironted,  and  even  defrauded,  when 
this  compliment  is  omitted.  So  common  is  the  custom, 
that  in  familiar  intercourse  among  persons  of  inferior  sta- 
tion^  they  seldom  neglect  to  bring  a  flower,  an  orange,  a 
(mw  dates,  or  radisbes,  or  some  such  token  of  re^)eet,  to 
the  person  whom  they  visit.  In  Egypt  the  custom  is 
equally  prevalent :  the  visits  of  that  people,  which  are 
very  frequent  in  the  course  of  the  year,  are  always  pre- 
yed by  pr(ssents  of  various  kinds,  according  to  thjeir,  sta* 
tkm^tfid  property.  So  essential  to  butnan  and  civil  inter., 
course  are  presents  considered  in  the  east,  that,  says  Mr. 
Bruce,  "  whether  it  be  dates  or  diamonds,  they  are  so 
mudi  a  part  of  thdr  manners,  that  without  them  an  in^ 
ferkft  ipnll  never  be  at  peace  in  bis  own  mind,  or  tfiink 
that  be  ha^  a  hold  of  his  superior  for  hi&  favour  or  pro* 
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tdctiKm.^*  Sir  J«^n  Chardiii  affirms,  that  ^  the  custonr 
of  making  presents  to  the  great,  was  universal  in  the  east ; 
and  that  every  thing  is  received  even  bj  the  great  lords  of 
the  country,  fruit,  pullets,  a  Iamb.  Every  one  gives  what 
is  Hi6st  at  hand,  and  has  a  relation  to  his  profession  ;  and 
those  who  have  no  particular  profession  give  money.  An 
it  is  accounted  an  honour  to  receive  presents  of  this  sort, 
they  receive  them  in  public ;  and  even  choose  to  do  it 
when  they  have  most  company.''  *'  Throughout  the  east,"' 
says  Du  Tott,  **  gifts  are  always  the  mark  of  honour."** 
This  custom  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
world.  Solomon  evidently  alludes  to  it  in  that  pro- 
verb :  '^  A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  him,  and  bring-* 
eth  him  before  great  men."®  We  recc^nise  it  in  the  re- 
ply c^  Saul  to  his  servant,  when  he  proposed  to  consult 
the  prophet  Samuel  about  the  object  of  their  journey  r 
**  If  we  go,  what  shall  we  bring  the  man  of  God  ?  for  the 
bread  is  spent  in  our  vessels,  and  there  is  not  a  present  t6 
bring  to  the  man  of  God,  What  have  we .?"  Saul  was  inw 
clined  at  first  to  ofifer  the  seer,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
the  chief  magistrate  in  Israel,  a  piece  of  bread,  till  he  re- 
cdlected  it  was  iall  spent,  and  then  agreed  to  present  him 
with  "  the  fourth  part  of  a  db^kel  of  silver,"  in  value  about 
a  rixpencfe.*     It  oould  not  then  be  their  design,  l^  of-. 

■  Brace's  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  60. 

^  Harmer's  Obterv.  vol.  ii,  p.  246,  296.  Forbears  Orient  Mem.  vol.  ii, 
p.  13.  M«i»4x«ll*f  Joamej,  &c.  p^  26,  27*  Pooocke'i  Ttax,  voL  ii,  p^- 
167.  Bu  Tott's  Mem.  vol.  i,.  p.  363.  Buckingham*i  Trav.  in  Palesd^ 
tol.  i,  p.  331,  368.  «  Prov.  xviii,  16. 

*  Dr.  Pdcocke  presented  to  a  Turkish  Aga  in  Egypt  two  sequins,  worth' 
about  a.  goiiiea,  whioil  the  laU£r  d^nandad  as  the  <coiiditkn  ef  admitting  4ii» 
leftrned  traveller  a^n  to  his  presence.  Trav.  vo^  ii,,  p.  1^7* — An4  JE^ 
mont  and  Heyman  inform  us,  that  the  well  of  Joseph  in  the  castle  of  Cairo 
is  noVto  be  se^  wittkiut  leave  from  the  cbmmandtot;  whidf  ^ving' ob- 
tained, they,  in  return*  presented  him  with  a  sequin.    Vol.  i,  p.  119. 
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fcrhig  sueh  a  trifle,  to  piivdube  hii  weMceSf  but  inifriy 
ta  Aew  him  thst  customaj^  mark  of  n&pect  to  triiich  he 
was  entitkd.  Nor  were  die  prophets  of  the  Lord  a  set  of 
mercenary  pretenders  to  the  knowledge  of  future  events^ 
who  sold  their  services  to  thfe  anxious  inquirer  for  a  large 
reward.  Had  they  refused  to  accept  of  such  presents, 
they  would  have  been  guilty  of  transgressing  an  esta- 
btished  rule  of  good  manners,  and  ei  insulting  the  per- 
sons by  Whom  they  were  offered.  When  Elisha  refused, 
with  an  oath,  to  accept  of  the  present  which  Naaman  the 
Syrian  urged  hitn  to  receive,  it  was  not  because  he  thought 
it  &th^r  unlawful  or  improper  to  receive  a  gift,  for  he  did 
not  h^ jitate  to  accept  of  presents  from  his  own  people ; 
nor  was  the  pn^het  regardless  of  an  established  custom, 
which  offended  no  prec^  of  the  divine  law,  or  disposed 
to  womid,  without  necesnty,  the  feelings  of  the  Syrian 
gnmke.;  but  because  he  would  not  put  it  in  the  power  of 
Naaman  to  tey  he  bad  enriched  the  prophet  of  Jehovah ; 
and  by  this  act  of  self-denial,  it  is  probable  he  was  de- 
sirous of  recommending  the  character  and  service  of  the 
true  God  to  thai  illustrious  stranger. 

The  presents  made  to  the  ancient  prophets  were  not  al- 
ways of  tSie  same  kind  and  value ;  ati  inhaUtant  of  Baal- 
shalisha  *^  brought  the  man  of  Gkxl  bread  of  the  flrst  fhihd, 
twenty  loaves  of  barley,  and  full  ears  of  com  in  the  husk.'** 
1- he  king  of  Israel  sent  a  present  by  his  wife  to  the  pro- 
phet Ahijah,  of  ten  loaves  and  cracknels,  and  a  cruse  of 
honey ;  which  it  appears  from  other  statements,  was  not 
deemed  unworthy  of  an  eastern  king.'  Some  connnenta- 
tdrs  are  of  opmion,  thkt  it  was  a  present  fit  only  fc*  a  pea;, 
isant  to  make,  and  was  designedly  of  so  small  value,  to 
^jonceal  the  rank  of  the  messenger.     But  this  idea  by  no 

•  2  Kings  iv,  42.  '  1  Kings  xiv,  S. 
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meavt  ccmi^x^s  with  the  tu^^m  of  die  e^t;  ioc  B'Ar* 
tieuxii^GoKma  ^s^  tlmivbeahewfliledoiaiOB  AraUaaemir^ 
hid  mother  and  sister  sent  him  a  present  cf  pastry,  haoej^ 
fresh  butter,  with  a  bason  of  sweetmeats,  which  differa 
v^y:  little  from  the  f^t esent  of  Jeroboaib^  It  waa  cer- 
tainly the  wish  of  the  king,  thAt  his  yAte  should  tiot  be 
r^oogmzed  by  the  i^ed  {)ra|>het ;  but  the  present  sh^  car- 
ried, thchigh  not  joitcaided  to  diseoter  her,  was  in  the  es- 
ptation  of  the  orientiJsi  not  usJbeootning  her  rai^  and  con- 
dition. 

Thesfe  introductory  fffe^enta  wete  sottietimes  of  great 
v^duci  The  kitig  t{  Syria  Bmi  a  gift  by  Naaman,  of  ten 
tall^ts.  of  stiver,  4)ld  Ax  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten 
dbaDg^  of  rainient.  At  the  binb  of  the  Sftviour^'^the  wise 
x&0fi  who  came  from  the  east  to  worship  bim^  after  the 
^ns^m  of  thrir  <ioilntry^  dpened  their  treasures,  and  pre* 
seoled  unto  him  gifts;  gold^  tod  frankincefnse,  and  myrrh.^ 
Such  pres^nt^  were  coinmodly  made  to  an  extern  prince 
at  his  elevation  to  the  throne ;  and  plainly  inttendcfd  on  that 
o(ks^UttQn^  as  in  explidt  acknowledgemaHof  his  kingly  of- 
fice'.^ In  a  snbliDie  description  of  his  kingly  go^^^mment 
ai^  e;Nit^6ive  dominion,  the  following  prediction,  which 
then  received  its.aoeoiliphsbment,  occur* :  "  And  he  shall 
liD^e,  and  to  hw  shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba.^  To 
these  costly  ^U  and  offerings,  pres^its  of  dresses  were 
irequently  added.  Josefih  gave  to  each  of  hia  brethren 
a  change  of  rmm^t^  but  he  gave  five  chuiges  to  B^iya^- 
min ;  and  from  the  fatifiliar  mjmner  in  which  the  historian 
mentioaaia  the  fact,  we  have  a  right  tb  conclude  that  it  wa$ 
a  cpiEnmon  incident    The  setvant  of  Elisba.  recirived  from 

»  Voy.  cliins  Is  :Pale8t  p.  60.  ^  Matt  H;  11.  ^  Aa.  Utiii,  1». 

.i  ]?»fbfti>  ppeRt^  Meoi.  ▼ol.ii,  p.  11.    Ocnc*8  Hiat»^c  vol  U,  p.  161. 
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Ntaauni  the  %nui,  dPtbepreients  intended  finr  hiiSMt^ 
ter,  tW0chaBges  of  raiment ;  and  ev^^i  Solomon  accepted 
of  mich  gifts  from  the  kings  and  jninoes  who  Tisited  his 
court.^ 

The  custom  has  descended  to  the  present  times ;  &r 
according  to  D^Herbelot,  Bdcteri,  an  illustrious  poet  (^ 
Cu^ah^  in  the  nindi  century,  had  so  many  presents  made 
him  in  the  course  of  his  life,  that  when  he  died,  he  was 
found  possessed  of  an  hundred  complete  suits  of  clothes, 
two  hundred  shirts,  and  five  hundred  turbans.  This 
anecdote  proves  how  frequently  presents  of  this  kind  are 
made  to  persons  of  con^derotion  in  the  Levant;  and  at 
the  same  time  furnishes  a  beautiful  iUustra^n  ci  that 
pessi^  in  the  book  of  Job,  where  the  afflicted  patriavdl 
describes  the  treasures  of  the  east,  in  his  time,  asconosl^ 
iag  of  dotfaes  and  money :  ^^  Though  he  heap  up  flilver 
as' the  dust,  and  prepare  raiment  as  the  clay ;  He  may 
prq)are  it ;  but  the  just  shall  put  it  on,  and  the  innocent 
shall  divide  the  silver."^ 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  some  places,  to  send  with  articles 
of  provision,  vessels  of  different  kinds,  for  the  use  of  tbeit 
friends^  When  Dr.  Perry  visited  the  temple  of  Luxor^ 
in  Egypt,  flie  cashif  there,  treated  him  and  his  party  with 
manymarks  of  civility  and  favour,  sending  them,  in  return 
tea  ati&a  presents,  provkions  of  various  kinds,  and  a  sort 
of  earthen  vessels  called  bardacks,  in  which,  the  orieDtais 
cool  their  water*"'  Basons  and  earthen  vessds  were,'agPSi^ 
ably  to  this  custom,  presented  to  David  and  hiscompany^ 
by  the  people  of  Mahanakn ;  although  the  destitute  oa». 
didioii-of  the  king  and  his  followers,  is  suflkient  tooeooMit 
fat  their  attention  and  liberality.  The  loyalty  aiMj  a^tach- 
*  2  Chitm.  ix,  24.  \  J6b  ttvn,  IS.  »  Tnv.  p.  SM^  »V 
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smiKk-d^tlie  onmSuhlo  Ibcir  princes,  «fe  fre^ottf  ^A- 
fflifiediiy'pi'efleitoof  tiiifikiad.  Every  one  at  Tftrtiouni, 
wMen  D'AnaWx  WW  there,  tied  with  each  other  m  brings 
iag  prdviricwas  of  all  kinds  for  the  supper  of  an  Arab  ermt^ 
.who  bi^ipened.  to  ^me  into  their  neighbourhood."  They 
.were  ffobably  presents  of  this  kind,  whidi  the  eneintes  of 
'Sttlil  neglected  to  brilig  at  his  cormiation ;  a  mark  q£  <li»- 
nesi^t  whiob  he  thcMight  prdper  at  that  time  to  ovetlookt 
/^  The  ehiMren  of  Bdial  said,  How  shall  Uli^  n»in  save  iss; 
j^d  they  despised  faiin»  and  bibU^t  him  no  pres^nt^;  but 
;he  held  bis  p^aiee.''^  ^  ^ 

Pjpesenls  are  cominonly  sent^  ieyen  to  persoh&in  prvrate 
station,  ^ifith  great  ftoade.  The  money  which  *the  brid^ 
.groQPM  of  &yriai  pay  tot  their  IsicteB,  is  laid  odt  in<&inn- 
.ti»e  fer  a  chamber,  in  clothes,  jewehi,  and  omamentsof 
^d  for  the  bride,  whieh  are  sent  with  greet  pomp  tty  tbe 
bndegvoom^s  hotia^  thvdedays  befiore  the  wedding.?'  In 
.£gyi^tbc^.ireA6t  less  ostentatious;  ereiyafticle  of  ft^r^ 
niture,  dress,  and  ornament  is  displayed,  and  tbey  nearer 
.&iJtto.'loiid  upon  four  or  Are  hoFses,  what  might  easily  be 
•Gfljraed  by  one:  in  like  manner,  they  jddee  hi  fifteen  disbei^ 
Jim  jewels,  trinkets^  and  other  things  of  Tahie,  wUds  a 
-Mn^.plale  would  very  well  contain.^  The  sacred  writeir 
-fiesms  to  allude  to  some  pompous  arnmgement  of  this  kin^ 
^ia-tiie history  of  Joseph :  ^^  And  they  made  ready  the  pr«s- 
j&asA  against  Joseph  came  at  noon.'^  They  probaUy  set- 
.paffiited  into  distinct  parcels,  and  committed  to  so  ibany 
;beanB«8^  the  balm,  the  honey,  the  spites,  the  myrrh,  the 
nttti^  ^id  the  atmonds,  of  whidb  their  present  oon^ifted. 
;Thi^  which  Ehud  made  to  Eglon,  tiie  king  of  Moab, 

-  »  ifittii^s  Oli:-roi  2,  p.  SIO.        *  Russd's  Hist  vol.  i,  p.  284,  286. 
V^4  UU  O 
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-^eead  to  imve  bec^  iiiseOTted  and  dittribotedin  ^:tone 
m^y ;  fbr  sis^  die  histomn,  ^^  And  when  he  had  xaadf 
iW  end  t(>  ofk^  the  present,  he  sent  aKWa^  the  pe^le  that 
bo^e^the  present."*  From  these  words  k  may  be  con- 
ckided,  that  Ehud,  according  to  general  custopfi,  eithi- 
Mted  before  the  king,  with  great  <Mstinctioess  and  cere- 
-Riony^  erery  part  o{  the  present,  borne  by  a  namber  of 
pec^le,  whom  he  afterwards  dismii^ded,  that  he  might 
execute  his  ultimate  de^^  with  greater  secrecy  and  dis- 
^atcb«  Another  remarkable  instance  of  thts  pompous  ce- 
remonial, occurs  in  the  history  of  Benhadad,  who  sent  a 
3plre6iBDt  to  the  prophet  EMsha,  constating  of  the  rioheKt  pro- 
-ducts  of  Damaacns,  on  the  backs  of  forty  camels*  The 
•Syrian. prince,  on  that  occasion,  in  which  he  felt  a  parti- 
cukr  interest,  no  doubt  iseat  Elisha  a  present  c(»t«6pQud- 
ing  with  faoB^jrank  and  magnificence;  but  it  can  ecaro^jr 
ibe  supposed  that  to  many  camels  were  required  to  oany 
•itj  jot  diai  thekhe^  would  send,  as  a  Jewish  wiiter  sup- 
poaes  be  £d^  wo  great  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  oneman* 
'The  meaning  of  the  passage  certainly  is,  timt  the  variouB 
jnstielesof  which  the  present  consisted,  according  to- the 
snbifani  qnslbm  of  oriental  courts,  were  carri^  on  a  num. 
iier.of  canria  fior  tkie  sake  of  state,  and  that  not  fewer 
finm  forty  Were  emfdoyed  ia  the  cavakade.  That  these 
•cornels,  were  not  foUy  laden,  must  be  evident  from  this, 
.that Jtbe  common  load  xxf  a  Turkman^  camel  is^i^t  hun- 
^dred  pouiklis  weight;  and  consequently,  thirty-two  tbou- 
satid  pofunds  weight  is  the  proper  loading  of  forty  ^eamsls  % 
.<^  if  diey  Were  onty  of  die  Arab  breed,  twenty  dsousand 
^pounds  weight  wad  their  proper  loading  ;^'  «  present,  as 
]Vfr..Harmer  justly  remarks,  too  enc»rmous  to  be  sent  .by 
any  one  person  to  another. 

■  Judg.  iii,  18.  *  RuMel*8  Hist  of  Aleppo,  vol.  ii^  p,  ISS^ ' 
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-"  Taxes  m  Peraa  are  ooramdnljrleviefl  uider  the  form 
ei  }>reseiits  to  the  monarch.  The  usual  presents  are  those 
made  annually  by  all  governors  of  provinces  and  districts, 
chiefs  of  tribes,  ministers  and  all  others  invested  with  high 
office,  at  the&astof  thevemal  equinox*  These  gifts  are 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  individual,  and  consist  of  the  best  of  the  produce  ,o£ 
ev^  part  of  the  kingdoon.  Sometimes  a  large  sum  of 
money  is  given,  which  is  always  the  most  acceptable  pro* 
sent.  AUanve  to  this  custom  is  tiiat  command  in  relatioa 
to  Messiah :  ^  Let  all  that  are  round  about  him  biing  pre. 
sentsunto  him  that  ought  to  be  iemredJ"^  Besides  theMt 
cDdinary  presents,  extraordinary  largesses,  of  a  less  d^ned 
teture,  but  whkh  are  also  of  very.o<msidecabIe  amount,  are 
expected.  Of  tim  kind  were,  in  the.  opinion  of  some  wnU 
ters,  the  presents  which  the  enemies  of  Saul  refused  to 
faring,  at  his  accesaon  to  the  throne  of  Israel :  <<  But  the 
ekildrenof  BeUal said.  How  shall  tiiis man sanre us ?  And 
they  .fkqnsed  him,  and  brou^t  him  no  presents.  But 
he  held  his  peace.^*' 

.  Gifts  are  dOtenoonsidared  in  the  east  as  a  qpeciesol  tri- 
bute. Of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been,  the  present  wUdi 
Ehud  made  to  Eglon  king  of  Moab,  to  whom  the  peopleo£ 
Israel  were  at  that  time  in  subjection.  The  presents  rfone 
prince  or  mooareb  to  another,  are  frequently  conndered 
as  a  token  oi  submission  by  him  who  receives  them.  Char*^ 
din  remarics  that  they  are  viewed  in  this  light  all  over  the 
Levant;  and  he  justly  applies  the  observatkm  to  these 
wmiis  of  David :  *^  The  Idi^ol  Tarshish  and  (tf  the  isles 

*P8a.lxxvi,  U.     . 

"  1  Sam.  X,  27.    Malcoin*8  HisW  of  Persia,  mL  ii,  p.  478)  479.    For- 
b0t^  Oneot.  Mem.  voL  u,  jw  11.      ' 
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sbdl  faring  presents :  tbelhigs  of  Sheba  andSeba  thsJl  of. 
fer  gifts^""^  And  that  tlie  holy  Psalmist  here  refers  to  tri^ 
butarj  offerings,  is  evide»t  from  the  next  verse :  ^^  Yea,  aU 
kings  khall  fall  down  before  him:  allnations  shallaervefaimr) 
^  Jn  the  days  of  Amos,  the  judges  and  giyvemort  of  Israel 
had  beeome  so  corrupt,  that  th^  did  not  blush  to  reoeive 
a  pair  bf  shoes  or  sandals;  as  a  bribe  to  favour  the  cause 
of  one  of  the :  parties  in  a  law-suit :  ^'  They  sdd,"*'  says 
the  indignant  prophet,  ^  the  righteoas  for  silver^  smd  the 
poor  for  a  piur  of  shoes."*^  But  though  presents  of  very 
litiik  vahie,  as  a  pair  of  sandals  or  a  flower,  are  Soinetiibes 
xeeeived,  the  orientals  do  not  consider  themseli^eB  a^  al-^ 
^ya  under  oblation  to  iaeeept  what  is  (^ered,  or  even  to 
Assemble  their  displeasure  when  the  gift  eotre^nds  not 
with  -the  dignity  of  the  parties,  or  whe&  a  more  valuaUo 
Ode  had  heen  bestowed  upon  another.  An  Egyptian  ag^ 
sefkised  to  accept  the  trifling  present  ci  Dr.  Pococke;  aiid 
Cai^twi  Norden  experienced  a  similar  repulse,  when  he 
waited  on  the  cashif  of  Esna  with  some  snudl  pra^nts.  He 
received  him  very  civilly,  and  ordered  coffee  to  be  served; 
but  he  refused  absolutely  what  he  offisred  him  as  a  present, 
slid  let.hiia  know,  by  the  interpreter,  that  in  the  plaoeil 
from  whence  he  had  come^  he  had  given  things  of  greater 
value,  and  that  he  ought  not  lo  shew  less  respect  to  him.*' 
Gbaniin  mentions  another  cizemnstance,  which  requires^to 
be  stated  here,  that  it  is  a  custom  in  Asia,  for  poor  people^ 
aad  ^spedially  for  those  diat  live  in  the  country,  to  make 
present^  to  their  loa^s  of  lambs  and  shelep,  at  an  offering, 
tribute,;  or  succession.^    These  two  drcumstance§  impart 

'  Psa.  budi,  10.    Hanner*8  Obsenr.  vol  ii,  p.  315. 
. '  Po^o<Ae>  TW15.  vol.  ii,  p.  las,  1S4. 
'  Lambs  are  tbe  most  acceptable  ind  esteefoed  {ireieotto  Uie  gmndeti  of 
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te  fittle  energy  to  the  pointed  expostuIatioB.  of  the  pro- 
phet :  **  If  ye  oflfer  the  bliod  for  sac^^ifioe,  is  it  Bot  Qvil? 
And  if  ye  offer  the  lame  and  the  sick,  is  it  not  evil  ?  Otf, 
fetib  now  unto  thy  governor,  wUihe  be  pleased  with  the^e^ 
or-dccept  thy  person  ?"^  Such  a  present  is  not  s^itajbl§ 
to  fak  dignity  to  receive,  and  'will:tberef<ire  bertgecte^ 
with  soon^  aod  indignation.  He  required  the  best  of  tbe^ 
floek,  without  whidi  he  would  not  be  satii^ed ;  and  shall; 
the  Most  High  be  treated  with  less  respect,;  and  not  re^ 
sent  the  indignity  ?  :; 

'  Presents  are  ei!nployed  intiie  east,  by  way  of  snbsicfies, 
to  induce  prinhsa  to  breaktheir  engagements,  and  takep^rfe 
in  a  wari'against  their  neighbours*  An  eastern  nobl^d[)an> 
ki  the  time  of  .the  crusades,  quarrdUing  with  his  toaster^ 
the  prince:  of  Aleppo^  sent  presents  to  Grodfr^  of  Bbuilt 
len^  to  procureibk  aid:  Asa,  the  king  of  Judah ,  employed 
the  jsame  means  to  break  the  league  betwe^  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Syria,  and  engage  the  latter  to  become  a  painty 
in  the  war  against  the  former.  The  inadeiit  is  recorded  lA 
these  ;wordlB :  ^^  Asa. took  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  tjiat 
mere  leftv  intibe  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  treasures  bf  the  bh^ls  hoi^,  and  ddKvered  them  int(:i 
tfae*hands  of  his  servants:  and; kii^'A^a sent  tl)em  to  Beit-^ 
faadi^y  the  long  of  Syria,  that  dwelt  at  Itemaseiis,  sayt 
iiigy  .there  ista  league  between  me.  and  thee,  and  between 
my  father  aiidihy  Esther :  behold,  I  have  sent  unteithee( 
a  i^reifenib  (^  silver  and  gold:  come^  arid  break  thy  league 
with  B^hfty  king" of  Israel,  that  hemiay  depart  from  me.^'^ 

?enU  1  aiid:ef  tounfe,  the  presefits  td  the  £ngli^  enib&ssy  consisted  toft  the 
inoBt  pttt  of  lite  kittbty  fciiitf^  and  •weetmeata*  Indeed;  Umk  ie&m  to  b0 
a  pondpai  article  of  food  at  evdy  entertainment,  in  t^e  east :  so  tnaqh  tbe]» 
delight,  like  the  luxunous  nobles  of  Ismdj  to  *\  eat  the  lambs  out  iS(  th^ 
flofcl.'^   JMofier*»  Trtr.  roL  i,  jr.  lOJ,  »  Mat  i,  8. 

.   '  \  Kidg9  %Mi  \a,    §ee  Hanoflr!]}  Obsenr;  yoL  is,  p,  S4e^  32{l,^&.  > 
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SlJtitationB  at  ibeethig,  are  not  less  cofkimoa  in  dee  tsat 
than  in  die  countries  of  Eurc^  ;  but  are  generally  eoh4 
lined  to  those  of  their  own  nation,  or  rdigbtws  jparty-* 
When  the  Arabs  salute  each  other,  it  is  genecally  in  tfa^ 
terms :  Solum  aleikum^  peace  be  with  you ;  laying,  a&thep 
titter  the  words,  the  right  hand  on  the  heart.  The  ani 
dwer  is,  Jleikiim  essalwnt^  with  you  be  peate  ^'to  which 
Aged  people  are  inclined  to  add,  ^*  and  the  niercy  and 
blessing  of  God."  The  Mahommedans  x)f  Egypt  and 
Syria  never  salute  a  Christian  in  these  terms ;  they  ^mu 
tent  themselves  with  saying  to  them,  *^  Good  day  to  you,*" 
or,  **  Friend,  how  do  you  do?^«  Niebtihr^s  49tateiiient  it 
eonfirmed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  says,  that  some  Aidbsy  to 
whom  he  gave  the  salam,  or  salutation  of  pe«ee,  either 
made  no  repfy,  or  expressed  their  astonbfament  at  his  im* 
pudence  in  using  such  freedom.^  Thus  it  appeared  •  thai 
the  o»entals  have  two  kinds  of  sidutatioDs ;  one  for  stran^ 
gers,  and  the  other  for  their  own  countrymen;  or  peracms 
0^  their  own  rdigious  profession. 

'  ^he  Jews  in  the  days  of  oor  Lord,  seem  to  hwve  fejt^ 
i^rally  observed  the  same  custom ;  they  \^ouId.not  address 
the  usual  comphment  of  Peace  be  to  you,  to  either  h«U 
theob  or  publicans ;  the  publkanl^  of  the  Jleieish'  nation 
would  ose  it  ti>  thmr  countiymenivbo  ilnei:epufalicanj%  hut 
not  toheaJtbeng;  thou|^  diemorei  rigid  Jews  refused  lo  do 
it  either  to  publicansx>r  hesithens«  Our  LoiU  iteipiited  his 
disciples  lb  lay  aside  the  moroiseness  of  Jews,  and  cherish 
a  benevolent  disposition  towards  all  «:ound  them :  ^  liy% 

^  "When  ft  Feralftti  enteti  hsx  assembly,  ftlter  liaviiig  left  his  shoes  wkbout, 
fat  makes  ^e  vsdal  MdotatiOB  of  *<  Pe«ce  be  imte  yeo,*^  which  is  tuhdressed 
ta  tke  whdle  assembly)  as  it  were  salu<SDg  the  htmse.  This  practice  covr^- 
ipdnds  With  a  eommand  given  by  our  Lord  to  bis  Copies  s  ««  When  ya 
come  into  an  house,  salute  it."   Matt,  x,  12.    Morier's  Tra?.  vol.  i,  p.I44« 

•I^^bdbr*sl>esctip|.p.48,44.       «  Tmv.  voL  i,  p.  94 ;  and  fi^«  ii,  p.  5a 
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saliitfe  jtonr  farethMii  pniy^  nrlmt  do  y^  mireiiiiv^  ojtjtei^  I 
Do  notr eren:  the.  puUieank  sa i^  Xh^y  wfff^  bwlid.b]^ 
the  sameouthcmty^  toiemhi^aice,  ttieir  bor^tdMEmJUtGbnet 
19^  aspeci^affeotioQ^  yet  l;h^y  wtfjs^;to loi^k juppti ^y^i^ 
nan  ftsta  brother,  to  feel  a  aincere  and/cptctiaj  inter^iiii 
hi&  welfare^  and  to  express  at  0\eet^  theiir  beoeyoteot^^ 
hi  Ungm^  QOKhsepoodiag  with  the  £ee}u^^  th^  beartai 
This  precept  is  not  inconsi%.teot  with  th^  de^rgQwhicH 
the  prophet  Eliiha^re  t6  hist  ^eirant  fieba©,.  not  to>a- 
lute  any  man  he  met,  nor  riBtmn.  hk.  aalutatiota ;.  for.  be 
mdied  iim  to  mais^  atl  ^e  h^tste  in  his  power  .to  'rectors 
the  dbildtof  the  Shunamite,  who  bad  l»d  him  under  isd 
many  obligations..  The  manners  of  the  cotmtry  rendetied 
EiBdha^a  precautioiHs  pairtieularly  prop»  and  necessary,  a9 
dit s8liitatioD8i)f  the  ea^t  often  l^e  upa  lc»g  iame..  Fi»? 
a  iknilar  leaaoii,^  one  Lord  .him^dtf  eommanded  his  di^ 
pies  bnx>iie  ocoi^fHiy  to  «iilute  n^  man  by  the  W£Q?  i  it  ii 
not  to  be.  suf^Kaed,  that  be  wimld  reqoirQ  \m  foUosv^^  t^ 
yblate  or  neglect  aa  innogenl!  ci^m,.  still  leis$.one.o£bpb 
aim  pixsqpts;  he  only  directed  them  to  make  the  be^  use 
of.tbcir  ftitne^  in  executing  bis  work.  Tim  precautitm  wa$ 
Mftdcred  neceasary  by  tbe  length  of  time  which  their  tef 
dkctoforma of  saluilati^a required.  Tbey.bf!gwi,tbeir:«fat 
iutatkmsatacbnsiderible  difitapee,  by.bringmgrtbeband 
down  to jdie  koines,  a)Ml  then,  ^^^yiog  it  tp  the  atofaebf 
.Thiq^  express  Abeir  c&vQtidpeas  to  a  penm»  by:  boUmg 
4bwa  the  Jidnd ;  as-th^y  do,  lihiariafectMm  by  raising  iCa& 
ieorwacds  toihebeart.  When tbey c»me  <l6seti)geth^».  tbie^ 
.takeeacb  other  by  the  hand  in  tQfcw ttf  frieadsb^.,  Tto* 
country  people  at  meeting,  clap  each  other^s  hands  very 
^  smartly  twenty  or  thirty  times  together,  without  saying 
any  thing  more  thap^  How:  do^ye  do  ?     I  wish  yon  ^0d4 
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health.  After  this  first  oompMiaeitt)  noany  oiher  frw^dfy 
questions  about  the  health  of  the  family,  men^iooiiigeaetk 
(^f  the  children  distinctly,  whose  nameft  they  know,*  To 
avoid  this  useless  waste  of  time,  rather  than  to.  indicate 
the  meanness  in  which  the  disciples  were  to  appear^  Mas 
Mr.  Harmer  conjectures,  our  Lord  commanded  them  to 
avoid  the  customary  salutations  of  those  whom  they  m^ht 
happen  to  meet  by  the  way.® 

The  orientals  vary  their  >  salutations  according'  ^  the 
rank  of  the  persons  whom  they  address.  The  emasaoA 
method  of  expressing  good  will,  is  by  lajring  the  ngfat 
hand  on  the  boscHn,  and  inclining  their  bodieBaUtde; 
but  when  they  salute  a  person  of  rank,  they  bow  afanost 
to  the  ground,  and  ki^  the  hem  of  his  giurmei^t.  >  The 
two  Greek  nobl^o^n  at  Scio,  who  introduced  the* trav«U 
lers  Egmont  and  Hey  man  to  the  diam  of  Tartary,  kissed 
bis  robe  at  tlieir^  entrance,  and  took  leave  of  him  with-  the 
sam&  ceremcmy.  Sandys  was  present  when  the  grand  sig;* 
mor  himself  paid  bis  people  the  usual  con^ment,  by 
inding  in  great  state  through  the  streets  of  Ckmsfuftimsfie^ 
He  saluted  the  multitude  as  he  moved  along)  having  tho 
right  hand  constantly  on  bis  breast,  bowing  fisst  to  the 
(me  i^de,  ai^d  then  to  the  other,  when  the.pe(^eiwith>ft 
low  and  respectful  voice,  wished  him  all  hapysnesii'aiKl 
prospeiity.''  Dr.  Shawns  account  <^  the  Arabiaii<  ieomplU 
ipent,  or^ooQitticM)  salutation.  Peace  be  unto>yf>u,  agvcie^ 
with  t}iese  statements ;  but  he  observes  further,  diat^in^ 
feriors,  out  of  deference  and  respect^  kiss  the,  feet,  the 
knees,  or  the  garments  of  their  supeviors.^  •  Theytfie- 

•  Maillet,  Lett,  xi,  p.  137, 138.    Harmer's  Obscrv.  voL  ii,  p.  831. 
'  Sandy*!  TrsT.  p.  60,  part  i,  p.  87*    See  also  Hannet's  Obsenr.  xph  ii,  « 
p.S27-843«  8  TraT.  ToL  i,  p.  420.  .    , 
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tpMHtitlj^  kisd  the  hdnd  also ;  but  this  last  sebms  not  totl^ 
7iegiu>(fed  IIS  a  token  of  equal  submission  with  tfaie  Others  ^ 
tor  D^Arvieux  obsanres,  diat  Clie  women  i^ho  wait  oti 
the  Ardbitfn  prinoesses,  ktss  thdr  hands  when  tbeydb 
them  tlie  favour  not  to  suflbr  tbem  to  kiss  dieir  feet,  6t 
tibe  border  of  their  robfe^ 

'  All  these  forms  of  salutation  appear  to  have  beeA  iu 
general  use  in  the  days  <^  our  Lord,  for  he  represents  a 
iBervant  as  falling  down  at  ^le  jDeet  of  his  master,  when 
be  had  &  favour  to  ask  ;  and  an  inferior  servant,  as  paj:^ 
ing  the  same  obmpliment  to  die  first,  who  belonged,  it 
would  seem,  to  a  h^her  class :  ^^  The  serrant)'  tbereferej 
fell  down  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Ldrd  have  pm 
tience  with  me  and  I  will  p^y  thee  all."^  "  And  h^s  fell 
low-servant' fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  besou^t'Mm,'  ^i 
ing,  have  patience  with  me  and  I  will  pay  thee*  ^Hj^^ 
When  Jaitusi  solicited  the  Saviour  to  go  and  heal  his 
dau^ter,  he  fell  down  at  his  feet :  the  i^poBtle  Peter,  on 
another  oooasi6n,  sedans  to  have  fallen  down  at  his  knees^ 
in  the  sane 'manner  as  the  modtm  Aridbs  fall  down"  al 
the  loieeg^  of  a  supenor;  The  woman  who  was  a^icted 
with  an  issne  of  blpod^  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment  i 
taid  the  Syrophaiiciah  woman  fell  down  at  his  feet.  In 
fiamay  the  salutation  amorig  intimate  fril^ids  is  made  by 
iifidlmii^'theneck  over  each  other's  n^ks,  and*4h6n4nl 
diniiig  cheek  to  eheek;  * whic^  Mr.  Morier  thinks  is  moiM 
likely  the  felhng  upon  the  neck  and  kissing,  so  Irequeiitlj^ 
mentioned  ia  Scripture.^  •.•!;' 

.    Mn  Honner  contends,  that  CkMtidtod  the  cmtioMti; 

»»  Ttav.  p.  252.  *  Matth.  xviii,  26,  29l 

•  i  Gen.  xxxiii,  4y  and  xlv,  14  V  and  Xukc  xv,  20.    MorierS  l*rivr  vol.  i, 

p.iae.  '  -  ' 
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when  heieU  down  at  the  feet  of  the  ^poatie  JPetel*  jaii4  .w^^ 
^bi^ped  hmif  did  not  int^id  to  pay  inm  diyine  hokioui^^ 
but  imrely  to  salute  hat^  with  a  reY^^eoce  ertieelDed  th4 
lowest  and  most  submiasite,  iu  the  cei^eixvQmQi^  ea«t;  He 
aUowa  Aere  was  soioethin^  exttaordiiMM7  in  the  bdbaYiour 
ofi,  Cornelius,  but  no  mixture  of  id<^ry*^  Jftut  itia.to 
b^  leaned  tl»  vercUct  whidi  tbii  respectable  wrifter  pjo- 
nounqea  fojr.the  exjceHent  Rpman^  is  tOoJavpurabU*,  Th» 
apostles  did  not  at.other  tiedes  ^fiise  the  comw^^ti^U^m 
cS  respect  and  ciTiUty  fijom  tbo^  ftTQund  thetf^; '  w&tf 
the  act  ^  Con^eliyB  mewat  no  mor^,  the  r^sal  cannot 
be  aeoQuntfid  tw,  upon  the  common  principle  c^  buimai 
nature.  But  the  words  of  the  evMigelist  ought  to,  decid<^ 
the  q^ttkm  y  he  says  eiq^ressly  that .  CpmeUus  worship^ 
ped  bifli;*  r^omb»ni(nf,  the  tenn  which  Luke  and  oithioar  int 
figured  writes  conunotily  use  to  express  the  homage  ivbich 
is.  doe  only  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This  term*  it  is  ail- 
mitted,  is  ofteaa  employed  by  writers^  both  sacred  and 
fMTofane,  to  denote  merely  civi]  respect ;  butiit  caimot  widi , 
propriety  be  so  underatood  here,  because  the  reascm  wUdi 
the  aposUe  assigned  for  his  refusal,  dnriTiea  all  its'pro^ 
priety  and  force  from  reli^us  worship :  ^  Staad.up ;  I 
niryself  also  am  a  roan."^  B«t  surely  it  i&not  ineonfisfeni 
with  the  eharacJtiet  oi  a  man  to  receive  il  mtimtPxAmifj 
token  Kt  jrespect  from  waothei*.  JVtr.  Harmer .  thinks  tfc^ 
conduct  of  the  apodtte  John,  in^thj^awinghittoelf  at;  the 
£det«f  tha  angeU  isito  be  liriewed  ins somewhat/diffisteetit 
light.  "  John  did  nothing  at  all,?"  sagrs  our  author,  "  but 
jvh^t  was  conlbnnaUe  to  the  usages  of  bisjown  tojtiiy&-y, 
when  the  people  of  it  designed  innocently  to  express  great 
reverence  and  gratitude.""  But  if  the  apostle  meant  only 
k  Hanncr's  Obser?.  vol.  ii,  p.  339.  »  Acts  x,  25,  ^ 
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to  iexpressby  liis  pixiiMl^atum)  tib^  tirdanary  fedbig»  bi  ciinl 
rwpeet,  wl^  <M  theajbf^  vefuse  it:;  and  that.Ii^eGftiJuie 
be  was  doe  of  hu$  feBcrHr-^seffVABStaP  That  it  -fr»ft  aetnally 
nkm  than  otvH  ire[^ieot**-*-tfaat  it  was  really  divine  honQuii^ 
wUdi  Jolm  meant  in  the  tlimult  of  bis  feeiii^,  or  A?oQi 
li  nitstaken  idew  of  the  angd^s  charact^,  tapaj^.is  quits 
evident  from  the  chtu^  whkb  the  celestialinefifeeiipi:  ^Arc 
lum^  to  rerider  unto  God  the  homage  which  heinteo^d 
|U.  this  time  for  him.  But  i^rely  God  is  joot  the  ^ppopat 
•object  of  civil  respect,  but  of  refigious  ^adoration;  imd 
therefore,  it  must  have  been  the  latter  which  John  intend*, 
ed.  Though  he  was  a  Jew  by  desomt^  an  enemy  to  all 
idolatry,  and  a  zealous  p*eacher  against  it,  still  he  was 
bict  a  aaok  of  like  passions  with  others ;  and  although,  tin- 
der tibe  >u{Maiiatiiral  influence  of  the  dirine  Sfnrik^  as' am 
apostle,  he  w^  not  in£sllibie  as  a  Christian,  and  by  eon- 
sequenoe  he  was  liaUe^  highly  fitvoured  as  he.  certainly 
was,  to  deviate  from  the.path  of  duty ;  aiid  had  he  not 
4t  this  time  done  a  very  improper  thing,  the  angel  b»d 
liot  reproved  him,  nor  used  terms  so  expressive  of  his  ab^ 
horrence :  ^  See  not ;  for  I  am  thy  fbHow-«ervaiit,  and  of 
thy  brethren  the  prophets,  snd  of  them  which  keep  the 
«ayiiig^  of  this  book ;  wwrfii^  Gtoid.''^  .Thathis^sondhict 
4xn  this  memcnable  occasion,  had  at.  leasti  atnixliare  of 
<idoIatryy  is  evident  firom  the  connnand  he  iccciveis,  td  ret. 
-serve  sudi  lionH^£?for.iGod  ak)De,  to  whlmi  it  is  due. 

The'forros  of^^utaetian  in  the  east  wear  a  mubb  -mor^ 
serious  and  i^hgious  air.  dian  those  in  use  among  the  nai. 
tiotfspf  Butiope. .'  <<  Qod'  begrlicsoas  uilto  thfee,  my  ;£»ii,'^ 
vWenfe  the  w%»rds  which  Joseph  addressed  to  his  br<Jther 
-Benjamin.   In  this  country,  it  would  be  called  a  b»iedi6- 
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iaon ;  bat  Chardm  asserts^  that  in  Ask  it  4s  a  sioipfe'SaltU 
tatioD,  and  used  there  instead  of  those  o&rs  and  asifiiiu 
ances  of  s^rice,  wMch  it  is  thecustom  to  use  in  thevreat, 
The  orientals  indeed,  are  ^tceedingiy  eloquent  in  wisb^ 
ing  good  and  the  mercy  of  God  on  all  ^occasions  taons 
another,  even  to  those  they  scarcely  know ;  and  y^  fheir 
€<»i^inirats  are  as  holkm  and  deceitful  as  those  of  any 
other  peopk.  This  appears  from  Scripture,  to  have  been 
always  their  character  :  "  They  bless  witfatheiir  mouths^ 
but  tjiey  curse  inwardly."  These  benedictory  Sbrms  ac^. 
plain  the  reason,  why  the  sacred  wifters^so  frequendy 
call  the  sdbtation  and  fiareweil  %>{  tjaeeast,^  by  the  nan^ 
of  blessing.*^ 

.  The  attitudes  and  expressions  ^  respect,  winch  th^ 
rul^  pf  good  breading  require  from  the  (mental,  wi^ftbt 
move  divergified  and  servile  than  ours  ^  yet  he  uses  a  freei- 
dom  with  his  equab,-  and  even  with  persons  of  superior 
£on<^i<hi^  which  we  are  uniformly  taught  to  regard  as 
improper.  It  is  reckoned  among  us  .a  sure  mark  of  yjih- 
garity,  in  any  person  to^  mention  his-own  name  before  that 
of  bb  equal ;  and  an  iru^tanoe  of  grea<t  ano^amo^  to  name 
himadf -before-  fais.kiperior ;  but  in*  the  east,  it  is'quite 
.customary  for  the  ii(peaker  to  Bame  :himflti£  ifirtit^  Tbk 
wm  idsoi  the  babatual  practice  ik  Inael^  and  qttite  coasss^ 
.tcsit  wkh  their  notionsof  goodbseeding z^lbr  D^vidy  who 
had  bean  long  at  the  couint  of  Said,  alid  could  lienostra^ 
ger  to  theruloftof  goodanannera,tHldte88ad  his  sovereign 
in  these*  words :i/^  The !IiQrd<  judge  between  :m6  and 
^)«e;''  and  thiaat  a  time  too,  wheil  he  treated  diat  pmoe 
wUb.greafc  Teretm$e ;  for  "  be  stobp^  #ith  his  faoe  to 
ih^^iM?thi  andrbowe^ihimself  ^  ironsediately  before;   -In 

»  Hannev*s  Ob«.  rol,Mi  p.M44  ,  i     .  •  IWa.  p.  343. 
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*the^8abie:m«mia%  £{)hl*aim  tbe  Hiitite  replied  to  the  p«L 
•tiiarch  Abrahana,  Mo  wad  at  least  his  equal,-  moiepvou 
bably  fads  supericM' :  ^^  My  lord,  hearken  unto  me ;  the 
land  is  worth  ibur  hundred  shekels  of  silver ;  what  is  that 
jbeiwcen  ine  and  thee.^P  Hence  David  was  guilty  of  no 
xudeness  to  SanI,  in  naoning  himself  first ;  his  conduet 
jvras  quite  agreeable  to. the  modem  ceremcxual  <tf  teastem 
^otirts,  at  least  to  thatof  .Po^sia,  which  seems  to  have 
Ixeen  estabii&hed.soon  after  the  flood*   . 

The  most  abyeot  submission  is  required  by  tok  eastern 
cbnqueror  from  those  whom  he  has  vanquished*  They 
iall  imistraie  oa  the  ground  befiore  him ;  they  kiss  his  feet^ 
and  the  very  ground  upon  which  he  treads.  D^Herbelot 
«9ehtiQiia  an,  eastem.pnnce,  who  thivw  Imdself  one  day 
eSk  the  ground,  andkissedithe  marks  whidi  ihe  feetof 
^.cdnqueror^s  .horse  had  left  there.^  .  These  were  tb« 
pro6&  whidi  custom  probably  Required,  of  eompkte  sob^ 
4B«rviency  to  thei  wfflidf  a  maafter ;  the  unequivocal  tokeni^ 
of  entire  vassalage..         >        _  > 

, . .  SaacH  .is  .ilie  isubmissioa  which  the  most  ieanless  and  in:. 
d^endent.inationa  of  the  eai^th,  shall  one  day  yield  toth^ 
;Messiah  o '  **'  -They  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness,*  the  wild 
Arab?,  whom  no  conqueror  could  evex  subdue,  nb*  pcditi* 
faan.ever  tante^i^^shali  bow  before  him,^^  or  beoomehis 
liassak.;  ^^  iandthis  enemies  diall  liek  the  dust,*  or  betray 
•dieur!  fear  and  revefsence,  l^  the  most  lowly  snbnnssion. 
Soxjgs  mid  prifices  have  actually  prostrated  themselves 
in  the  dust,  before  their  conquerors ;  and  therefore,  the 
khguage  an  which  the  prophet  fortels  the  glctfy  c^  the 
church  in  the  latter  days — "  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing 
fathers,  and  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers;  they  shall 

'  Gen.  xxiii,  15.  •»  Trav.  p.  4S6;  abd  MMiei^t  Tra?.  vol.  i,  p.  172.1 
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bow  downto  tbeeiviththdr  hott&^eaxA^  andlidcup 
tbe  duat  o£  thy  feet^-^are  loot  extravagtnt  figures  of  ori- 
^ital  rhetoric,  but  expressive  of  those  acts  of  dutiful  sub- 
loifision^  which  the  customs  of  eastern  couatries  require. 

;  To  loss  the  hand  and  place  it  on  the  head,  is  a  token 
0f  respect  less  revolting  to  our  minds,  than  some  of  dose 
'which  have  been  mentioned.  An  oriental  pays  bis  re- 
spects to  a  person  of  superior  station,  by  kissing  his  hand^ 
and  putting  it  to  his  forehead ;  but  if  the  superior  be  ct 
0,  condeaoencfing  temper,  he  will  snatch  away  his  hand,  as 
soon  las  the  other  has  toudied  it ;  then  the  inferior  puts  Ins 
own  fingers  to  his  hps,  and.  afterwards  to  his  taarebieadJ 
It  seems,  according  to  Pitts,  to  be  a  common  practice 
among  the  Mmhommedans^  that  when  they  cannot  kiss 
the  hand  of  a  superior,  they  kiss  their  own,  and  put  it  to 
their,  focehead ;  thus  also  they  veJ^enXe  an  unseen  being, 
rwhom  they  cannot  touch.*  Bnt  the  custom  existed  loi^ 
before  tbe^ge  of  Mahomet;  for  in  the  same  way^  the  an- 
cient idolaters  worshipped  their  distant  or  unseen  deitiesi 
.*^  If,''  said  Job,  **  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  diined,  or  the 
moon  walking, in lu-ig^tnessy  and  my  heart  has  been  se^ 
t4*etly  esiticed,  and. my  mouth  has  kissed  my- hand,  thiis 
also  w^re  an inkpiity  to  be  punjahed  by  die  judge;  for  I 
i^uld  bate  denied,  the  God  that  is  above.'' ^  Had  the 
affikt^  man  done  tMs,  in  die  eJEiae  to  which  he  refers^  it 
wouUk  have  been,  an  idcdatrous  action,  although  it  is  ex«- 
lu^ly  agreeaMe  to  the  xivil  expressions  of  nespect  wbidk 
obtained  in  his  country,  spod  over  all  the  east 
'    Sometimes  they  exprtess  their  love  and  veneration^  by 

'  I)*Ameux  Voy.  dans  la  Palest,  p.  ,262. 

*  Trwr.  p.  66.     Pococke's  Trar.  vol.  n,  p.  76.    Norden's  Trav.  part  H, 
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taking  hold  6f  tbe  >iettd  and  giviogit  akiis. :  D'iArvieu^ 
wail  present  at  an  Aralnaii  ientcrtaaninent,  to  which  tamk 
all  the  emirs,  a  Uttle  while  after  his  arrival,  accompajiiect 
by  their  frksids  and  attendants  ;  and  after  the  usual  ei^ 
Utilities,  caresses,  kissings  of  the  beard,  and  of  the  hand^ 
which  every  one  gave  and  received,  according  to  bisi^ank 
and  dignity,  sat  down  upon  mats.  It  was  in  ikas  way 
perhaps,  that  J^b  pretended  to  tdrtify  iui^  isspect  for 
Amasa,  his  livid  In  the  favour  of  the  king ;  he  tjo6k  lum 
by  the  beard  to  kiss  him,  or  agreeably  to  the  custcmi  of 
these'  emirs,  or  Arabiitn  i^ieftaihs^  to  kiss  the  beai^d  it^ 
«elf ;  and  in  this  stoojdng  pdstore  he  oould  muteh  belter 
se^  to  direct  the  blow,  than  if  he  bad  only  held  his  beard^ 
&nd  raised  himself  t<>  kiss  his  face ;""  whfle  Amasa,  charmed 
by  this  high  compliment,  whidi  was  neither  suspcious  nor 
tlttUsual,  and  iindoubtedly,  reluniing  it  withcorrespood* 
Ing  politeness,  paid  no  attenticm  to  the  sword  in  the  hand 
^f  his  murderer.  It  k  extremely  probable  that  Judos 
^tetrayed  hi»Lord  ift  ^e  asutoeway,  by  kisang  hisbewd 
•Hff^  evang^listfii  Mattke^  ^d  Mark  say,  that  he  came 
^irecJtly  to  J^esas,  antl  said.  Hail  Master,  and  ^n^d  him; 
^tit  Luke  seems  to  hint,  that  Judas  saluted  him  with 
more  respect  J^esds,  according  to  Matthew,  had  time 
^  say,  befoi^  be  recced  the  kiss  from  Judas,  **  Fri«id, 
wfed^flire  art  tfeott  oome  ?^  and  while  Judas  was  kissmg 
his  beard,  Jesus  might  express  himself  wkh  great  ease 
iind  prdpri6ty  as  Luke  relates,  "Judas,  b^rayest  thou 
-fh^  Soh  of  man  with  a  ki«s  ?**' 

-'  ItitaAmtd  acquaintances  sometimes  kissed  the  shouMer 
of  each  other.^     This  token  of  regard  was  probably  shewn 

*'  »  iHarmer'8  Oby.  wl.  M,  p.  967.  '  Taylor's  Caftnet,  iiil.  tiu 

*  Odyss.  lib.  xxii,  1.  499.  ' 
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"byBflEmto  hktirother,  at  their  meeting;  the  ^i^c^^ 
Moses  are,  ^  And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embcaeed 
him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.*^^  And  it  is 
very  {nnobahle,  that  all  those  texts  whidi  speak  c^  falling 
OB  the  neck,  and  kissing  a  person,  refer  to  this  eastern 
eastom,  of  kis^g  the  shoulder  in  an  embrace. 
-  A  ridier  was  expected  to  dismount,  when  he  met  a  per- 
son of  nume  elevatied  rank.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
andettt  custom^  the  Egjrptians  dismount  from  their  asses, 
when  diey  iqpproadi  the  tombs  of  their  departed  saints ; 
and  both  Christians  and  Jews  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
same  ceremony.  Christiaiis  in  that  country  must  also  £s« 
mount  when  they  happen  to  meet  with  officers  of  the  army  J 
In  Palestine,  the  Jews,  who  are  not  permitt^  to  tide  on 
horsebaiek,  are  compelled  to  dismount  from  their  asses  and 
pass  by  a  Mahbmmedan  on  foot.'  Thid  exiplains  the  rea* 
son  that  Acbsab,  the,  daughter  of  Calebs  and  AU^ul  the 
wife  of  Nabal,  alighted  from  their  asses ;. it  was  a  mark  of 
respect  whidi  4he  former  owed  to  her  fisither,  and  the  lat^ 
ter  to  David,  a  peracm  of  high  rank  and  growing  renown; 
It  was  undoultf^ly  for  the  same  reason,  that  Rdbeeoa 
alijg^ted  from  the  camel  on  which  she  rode,  when  the  ser- 
ymat  in&rpied  her,  that  the  stranger  whom  she  descried 
^t  a  dbta^ce  in  the  field,  was  his  master;  and  that  Naa* 
^nan,.  the  Syrian  grandee,  alighted  from  his  chariot,  at  the 
approach  of  Gehazi,  the  servant  of  Elisha. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  orientals  does  not  end  with  the 
introduction  of  persons  to  one  another,  but  continues  dc^ 
Ting  the  whole  visit.     The  most  scrupulous  attention  is 

*  Gen.  xxxiii,  4.  *      '  Pococke*t  Tnv.  voL  i,  p.  35.    Hatselquist,  p.  42^^. 
>  Cktl^lor't  Tr«v.  p.  200.    Niebohr^t  BeKr^t  p.  39.    Bucku^Nm't 
TniT.  ToL  ii,  p.  322. 
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paid  by  all  parties  to  the  established  tokens  of  req)ect ; 
the  postuie  of  the  body,  the  part  of  the  room,  and  other 
eircumstance^  are  all  regulated  by  custom,  to  whose  im- 
perious dictates  they  have  implicitly  submitted  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  One  of  the  postures,  by  which  a  per- 
son testifies  his  respect  for  a  superior,  is  by  sitting  upon 
his  heehj  whidbt  is  conridered  as  a  token  of  great  humiCjty. 
In  this  manner,  says  Dr.  Pococke,  resting  on  their  ham^ 
45at  the  attendaiits  of  the  English  consul,  when  he  waited 
on  the  Caia.<rf  the  Padia  of  Tripoli.^  It  was  in  this  hum*, 
ble  posture,  probaUy,  that  David,  the  king  of  Israel,  sat 
before  the  Lord  in  the  sanctuary,  when  he  blessed  him 
for  his  gracious  prcnofiise  concerning  his  family ;  half  sit- 
,ting  and  half  kneeling,  so  as  to  rest  the  body  upon  th^ 
heels.  This  entirely  removes  the  ground  of  perplexity, 
which  soibe  expositors  hav^  felt,  in  their  attempts  to  elicit 
41  meanuag  from  the  phrase,  sitting  before  the  Lord,'  atonce 
consistent  with  the  majesty  of  Jehovah,  and  the  humility 
of  theVorshipper ;  for  this  attitude  expressed  aniong  the 
oi4entals,  the  deepest  humility,  and  by  consequence,  was 
every  way  becoming  a  worshipper  of  the^fue  God. 

To  sit,  as  we  do,  on  a  seat,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
jnaik  oi  distinction,  particularly  if  it  was  furnished  with 
a  cushion.  Chardin  says,  it  is  the  custom  of  Asia  not  to 
go  into  the  shops,  which  are  very  small,  but  t6  sit  down 
in  seats  prepared  for  the  purpose  on  the  outside,  cMt  which 
^ticiiiinis  are  laid  for  persons  of  distinction ;  and  he  adds, 
jthat  pec^le  of  quaUty  cause  carpets  and  cushions  to  be 
carried  wherever  they  please,  that  they  may  repose  them- 
selves upon  them  more  agreeably.**  To  a  custom  of  this 
•kind,  Jpb  seems  to  refer  in  his  mournful  rekt>spect  of  de- 

•  Pococke's  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  213 ;  and  vol.  ii,  p.  102, 190. 

»»  Morict'B  Trav.  voL  i,  p.  220,     HtamtfB  Observ.  vol.  ii,  p.  367.* 
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pferted  prodp^rily  >  ^  Whett  I  wfetit  dut  to  Ihfe  gate  th Joagh 
die  city ;  when  I  prepared  my  teat  in  the  street**  ThU 
patriarch  was  a  prince  and  a  judge  ainong  his  people^  and 
Was,  ther^ore,  entitled  to  take  his  seat  in  the  gate,  which 
was  the  brdiiiarj  place  of  hearing  causes  in  the  ea^t  at- 
tended b J  a  retinue  of  servants,  with  carpets  and  cu8hi(»i» 
for  his  accommodation,  according  to  his  rank,  and  the  of^- 
£ce  he  sustained. 

But  it  was  a  mark  of  higher  distinction  to  isttt  m  the 
corner^  than  upoii  a  seat.  At  a  visit  which  the  EngUsh 
bonsrul  made  to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli,  the  latter,  having  on 
the  garment  o^  ceremony,  gave  the  welcome  as  he  passed, 
«md  sat  down  crossJegged  in  the  comer  to  the  right)  liav- 
ing  a  cushion  on  each  i^de,  and  one  over  them  behind  him. 
When  Dr.  l*ococke,  who  relates  this  incident^  was  intro. 
doced  to  the  shekh  of  Tour^out,  he  found  htm  letting 
m  th^  comer  of  a  large  green  tent,  pitdied  in  the  middle 
of  an  encampment  of  Arabs ;  and  on  a  vii^t  t6  the  bey  of 
€rirg^  he  found  him  placed  on  a  st^  on  the  right  hand, 
as  one  entered,  in  the  corner  of  his  tent.  lience  it  ap. 
pears,  that  in  the  east,  the  corner  on  the  right,  as  one  en^ 
ters  the  apartment,  is  the  plate  of  honour.^  When  Mr. 
ilfartin  visited  Mirra  Abulcasim,  one  of  the  most  renown- 
ed soofies  ki  all  Persia,  he  found  several  persons  sitting  in 
an  open  court,  in  which  a  few  greens  tod  flowers  were 
pljbced ;  the  mast^  in  a  com^.« 

lliis  may,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  explain  a  passi^  whi<A 
has  long  exercised  tlie  patience  and  ingenuity  of  exposi- 

«  Job  xxii^  7» 

^  PocMke*«  Trav.  yoL  i>  p.  90, 124.  See  also  Da  ToU*8  Metn.  voL  i, 
p.  110,  365.  Aichardson's  Trav.  yoL  ii,  p.  277*  Lady  M.  W.  MoDtaga*s 
Lett.  vol.  i,  p.  213. 

«  HeniDir  of  the  Ber.  &.  MaMyli,  p.  SSBk'^til^rfer'a  Tray,  Tok  i,  p.  91. 
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tors.  '<  A»  the  fibepherd  taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
;Uon  two  legs,  or  «  piece  of  an  ear,  so  sbalJl  the  children 
of  Israel  be  taken  <mt  that  dwell  in  Samaria,  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  bed,  and  in  Damascus  in  a  couch.''^  Only  a 
yery  few  erf  the  meanest  and  lowest  <rf  the  people  djall 
escape  from  the  hand  of  theur  destroyers.  Such  shdl  be 
die  fate  of  Samaria,  that  holds  among  the  cities  of  Israd^ 
the  place  of  honour,  equally  distinguished  as  the  seat  of 
power,  the  centre  of  wealthy  and  the  chosen  resort  oi  rank 
and&shion.  The  situation  of  Samaria,  perfectly  corre* 
sponds  with  this  inteipretation ;  this  rich  and  powerful 
city  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  country. 

This  custom  $i90  serves  to  illustrate  another  passage  of 
Scripture :  ^^  Moreover  thou  gavest  them  kingdoms  asul 
nalions,  and  didst  divide  them  into  cmiers,^  or  as  it  is  in 
fixe  original,  thou  didst  divide  or  ajipoii^  them  to  the  cor- 
ner. The  verb  is  Halaky  which,  in  another  passa^pe,  is 
used  to  ^&prese  the  appointing  of  Aaron^s  sons  to  their 
different  dmrges.  The  meaning  of  Nehmniab,  interpre- 
ted by  this  custcun,  is,  '^  Thou  gavest  them  kingdoms  and 
nations,  and  didst  also  give  the  pre-eminence  to  Israel, 
and  make  them  chief  among  the  surrounding  states*^ 

Odoriferous  ointments  and  perfumes  were  often  pre- 
sented by  the  gi^at  as  a  particular  mwck  of  distinctiim.'^ 
The  king  of  Babylon  treated  the  prophet  Baniel  with  the 
richest  plumes,  after  he  had  predicted  the  future  desti* 
mes  of  his  emjHre,  as  a  distinguished  proof  of  his  esteem 
and  admiration  :  '^  Then  the  king,  Nebuchadnezzar,  fell 
upon  his  face,  and  worshiped  Daniel,  and  ccnmnanded  that 

'Amos  iii,  12.  f  H«)rmer*«  Obsenr.  toL  ii,  p.  861. 

^  JViaundrell*8  Joumej,  p.  30,  31.    Maillet,  Lett,  i,  p.  0. 
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they  should  o£Per  an  oblation  and  sweet  odours  unto  him.'^' 
This  passage,  Mr.  Harmer  considers.as  exceedingly  diflB- 
cult ;  and  he  labours  hard  to  prove  that  the  king  meant 
nothing  more  than  civil  respect.-^  ^*  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
all  this  matter,  appeared  to  have  considered  Daniel  merely 
as  a  prophet :  his  words  strongly  express  this.  Your  God 
is  a  God  of  gods  ;  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  a  person  so 
zealous  as  Daniel,  who  risked  his  life,  rather  than  neglect 
his  homage  to  his  God,  and  had  the  courage  to  pray  to 
him  with  his  windows  open  toward  Jerusalem,  contrary 
to  the  king'*s  command,  would  undoubtedly,  Uke  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  have  rejected  these  odours.*"  This  view  com- 
pletely vindicates  the  prophet  from  the  charge  of  conni- 
ving  at  the  idolatry  of  the  king  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  his  defence.  The  conduct  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is 
allowed,  admits  of  a  favourable  construction ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  he  was,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  guilty  of  idola^ 
trous  veneration.  The  verb  sagad^  he  worshipped,  so 
far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  trace  it,  both  in  He- 
brew and  Chaldee,  expresses  the  homage  which  is  ren- 
dered to  a  god,  and  is,  perhaps,  universally  applied  to 
the  worship  of  false  deities  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  If 
this  remark  be  just,  it  is  greatly  to  be  suspected  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who  had  few,  or  no  correct  religious  priti- 
ciples  to  restrain  the  sudden  movements  of  his  impetuous 
passions,  did  intend,  on  that  occasion,  to  honour  Daniel 
as  a  god,  or,  which  is  not  materially  different,  to  worship 
the  divinity  in  the  prophet.  But  it  may  be  demanded, 
how  then  is  Daniel  to  be  vindicated  ?  Shall  we  suppose 
that  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  a  man  highly  favoured  and 
^  Dan.  ij,  46.  J  Observ.  voL  ii,  p.  389. 
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distinguished  for  his  eminent  holiness,  would  sufler  ido- 
latry  to  be  practised  in  hid  presence,  more  especially  when 
he  himself  was  the  object  of  it,  without  expres^ng  his 
disapprobation  ?  To  this  objection,  the  following  answer 
is  oflfered.  The  sacred  writers,  studious  of  extreme  bre*- 
yity,  often  pass  over  many  incidents  in  the  scenes  which 
they  describe.  Daniel,  therefore,  might  actually  reject 
the  intended  hcmour,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
record.  This  silence  of  the  historian,  will  not  prove  that 
it  was  not  done,  while  there  are  certfun  circumstances  in 
the  narrative  which  go  far  to  prove  that  the  prophet  did 
reject  the  homage  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  ^th  verse 
of  the  second  chapter,  he  solemnly  declares  before  the 
king  and  the  whole  court,  that  "  it  is  the  God  of  heaven 
that  revealeth  secrets,  and  makes  known  to  the  king  Ne- 
buchadnezzar what  shall  be  in  the  latter  days ;''  and  the 
80th  verse,  "  But  as  for  me,  this  secret  is  not  revealed 
to  me  for  any  wisdom  that  I  have  more  than  aiiy  living.**' 
When  these  faithful  declarations  are  considered,  it  is  not 
lobe  supposed  that  Daniel  neglected  to  remind  the  king 
that  religk)us  worship  is  due  to  God  alone ;  and  that  such 
a  testimony  was  ^ven  at  the  time,  is  intimated  with  coi^ 
siderable  clearness  in  the  confession  of  the  king  himself, 
verse  4»7th,  which  seems  to  refer  to  something  the  pro- 
phet had  just  Bsid  to  him :  "  The  king  answered  unto 
Daniel,  and  said.  Of  a  truth  it  is,  that  your  God  is  a  God 
of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings,  and  a  Revealer  of  secrets, 
seeing  thou  couldst  reveal  this  secret.''  The  character 
of  Daniel,  therefore,  is  not  affected  by  the  misconduct  of 
his  sovereign,  in  paying  him  divine  honours. 

In  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  he  received  an  honour  of  a 
different  and  less  equivocal  kind:  "  They  clothed  him  with 
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scarlet,  and  put  a  chain  ot  gold  about  his  nedc,  and  made 
prodamation  coneerning  him,  that  he  should  be  the  third 
ruler  in  the  kingdom.^  This  custom  of  changing  the  dress 
of  a  person,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  is  still  ccnnmon  in  the 
east.  The  words  of  the  record,  although  not  quite  dedU 
siye,  seem  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  change  of  dress  was 
a  part  of  the  ceremony  by  which  Darnel  was  invented  with 
offidal  authority,  and  not  a  distinct  honour.  In  Hindos*- 
tan,  no  governor  or  other  officer,  can  enter  upon  his  office, 
without  receivmg  a  dress  of  honour  from  his  sovereign. 
These  dresses  are  conferred  by  a  superior  on  a  person  of 
humbler  condition,  when  he  is  raised  to  a  place  of  power 
and  trust,  or  as  a  mark  of  estean  and  approbation.^  This 
custom,  the  Hindoos  probably  borrowed  from  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  if  so,  DaniePs  change  of  dress  was  an  estab- 
lished sign  of  his  accession  to  the  high  dignity  which  he 
so  well  deserved.  In  ages  long  anterior  to  the  reign  of 
Nebudiadnezzar,  Joseph  was  invested  with  die  office  of 
ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  by  a  similar  ceremony  : 
^^  Fharac^  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it 
upon  Josej^i'^s  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine 
linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  hisneck.^^    The  robes 

^  Mamice^s  Hist  of  Hindostan^  vol,  iii,  p.  328.  Noiden's  Trav.  part  11, 
p.  96,  97.     Thevenot's  Trav.  part  i,  p.  85. 

>  Oen.  xli,  42. — Some  writers  contend,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
voaoqttaitfted  with  the  BiaBa&ctiire  of  fine  iintt,  because  the  litten  in  iMth 
the  mummies  are  swathed  is  veiy  coarse ;  and  by  consequence,  that  Moses 
could  only  mean  that  it  was  com  paratively  fine.  But  the  phrase  **  fine  linen,*' 
so  frequently  used  by  the  inspired  writers,  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion 
ttiat  we  must  understand  it  in  ^  pr(^r  sense  of  tfic  terms.  The  justice  of 
this  remark  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  dedaiation  of  Dr.  Richardson^ 
who  says,  that  though  ^'  the  doth  wrapping  of  the  mummy  is  generally 
coarse,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  of  the  finest  texture ;""  which  completely 
.  pvofei  die  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian.    TraT.  ifoL  ii,  p.  113. 
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the  court  of  Ahuauefue^  were  still  mote  gofg^om,  fgr  b§ 
^^  went  oi^t  item  the  presenee  of  the  king  in  rpyal  apparel 
of  blue  and  \vlute,  and  with  a  great  ^own  of  g^ld,  itn^ 
with  a  garmei^  of  fine  linen  and  purjde.""*  F?oiP  th??^ 
quotations  it  appears,  that  the  iAvestiture  cop^sted  of 
iranoua  oeiemanies ;  the  appointm^t  waia  m  sooner  mi- 
nouBfied,  than  the  monaf oh  took  the  ring  froiQ  his  hand> 
and  put  it  on  the  finger  of  the  mipi^^r?  then  h^  ch£^D\g^d 
his  dress,  thep  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  n^k^  a?id  last 
of  all  presented  him  with  an  equipsge  corre^ppiidifig  with 
his  dignity,  which  completed  the  ipvestiture. 

In  Abyjssinia,  the  governor  of  Tigr4,  who  is  at  th^  wn^ 
time  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdqiyi,  h^^  th^  pivilege  to 
use  a  gold  cup  for  drinking,  which  h^  r^^ ved  f ropi  his  ^ 
vereign]as  an  app^dage  to  his  olSce**^  Su^b»  it  is  probably 
was  Joseph^s  cup,  out  of  which  he  drank  on  public  occa- 
aifms,  which  he  might  he  supposed  greatly  to  valvje,  and 
to  preserve  widi  jcalou§  care.  If  this  copjectwr^  be  w^U 
founded)  it  serves  to  account,  ip  a  mor^  si^tiafactory  man- 
ner, for  the  astonishm^t  and  terror  which  overwhelmed 
Jiis  brethren  when  they  found  it  in  B?iyamiu's  sack-  Tp 
rabstract  a  single  article  from  the  house  pf  one  who  had 
entertained  them  so  kindly,  was  peculiarly  disgraceful; 
but  to  purloin  the  cup  of  oflice,  which  belonged  to  the 
pnme  minister  of  Egypt,  was  to  involve  them  all  in  utter 
and  inevitable  destruction.^ 

The  caffetan,  or  robe  of  honour,  is  often  bestowed  as  a 
mark  of  distinctwMi,  without  any  reference  to  office.  La 
Bpque,  and  three  other  attendants  on  the  Frem^  consul 

"*  JSaih.  viii,  IQ.  °  Calpiet,  vol  iii. 

»  Bruce*«  Tmiv.  voL  U,  p.  657^ 
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at  Sidon,  rec^ved  each  a  robe  of  honour  ai  a  public  au^ 
dience,  from  Ishmael^  the  Turkish  basha.^  In  China  the 
agents  of  foreign  powers  are  sometimes  invested,  by  order 
of  the  Emperor,  with  dresses  of  honour/  Mr.  Bruce 
also  was  favoured  with  this  mark  of  distinction  by  Osman, 
one  of  the  beys  of  Egypt,  on  his  return  from  Abyssinia ; 
which  operated  an  immediate  and  important  change  to 
the  better,  in  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  persons 
to  whose  care  he  was  committed  ;  the  haughty  Mussul- 
mans  no  sooner  beheld  him  retire  from  the  presence  cham- 
ber, with  this  mark  of  their  master^s  regard,  than  laying 
aside  the  brutality  in  which  they  indulged  before,  they  be- 
came civil,  attentive,  and  even  obsequious,  to  the  stranger, 
whom  they  still  secretly  hated  or  despised.'  The  kings  oi 
Persia  bestow  a  dress  of  honour  upon  their  favourites, 
particularly  on  occasion  of  their  great  festivals/ 

Mr.  Lowth  supposes,  in  his  Commentary  on  Daniel, 
that,  although  the  king  thought  himself  bound  to  per. 
form  his  promise  to  clothe  the  venerable  seer  with  scarlet, 
and  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  make  him 
third  ruler  in  the  kingdom,  yet  it  was  Ukely  it  could  not 
take  effect  at  that  unseasonable  time  of  the  night :  and, 
therefore,  the  words  might  have  been  better  translated : 
^^  Then  commanded  Bekhazzar  that  they  should  clothe 
Daniel  with  scarlet.*"  But  this  is  an  unnecessary  refine- 
ment ;  for  these  caffetans  are  always  in  readiness,  and  are 
ccmimonly  put  on  as  soon  as  the  command  is  given.  Mr. 
Bruce  received  the  caffetan  in  the  middle  of  the  night ; 
and  the  following  passage  from  Chardin,  will  shew  how 
easy  it  is  for  an  oriental  prince  to  put  a  garment  on  the 

«  Voy.  dans  la  Palest  voL  i,  p.  16.  •  TraT.  toL  vi,  p.  532. 

'  Asiatic  Journal  for  June  1824,  p.  632.      *  Morier*8  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  69. 
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person  he  intends  to  honour.  Having  observed,  that  in 
Peraa  and  the  Indies,  th^  not  only  give  a  vestment,  but 
even  a  complete-  suit  of  clothes,  when  they  would  distin- 
guish a  person  with  more  than  ordinary  honour,  he  pro^ 
ceeds  :  "  These  presents  of  vestments  are  only  from  su- 
periors to  inferiors ;  not  from  equals  to  equals,  nor  from 
the  mean  to  the  great.  Kings  constantly  give  them  to  am- 
bassad(»rs,  residents  and  envoys ;  and  send  them  to  princes 
who  are  their  tributaries,  and  do  them  homage.  They  pay 
great  attention  to  the  quality,  or  merit  of  those  to  whom 
these  vestments,  or  habits,  are  given ;  they  are  always 
answerable  to  their  rank.  Those  that  are  ^ven  to  their 
great  men  have,  in  like  manner,  as  much  difference  as 
there  is  between  the  degrees  of  honour  they  possess  in  the 
state.  The  kings  of  Persia  have  great  wardrobes,  where 
there  are  always  many  hundreds  of  habits  ready,  designed 
for  presents,  and  sorted.  The  intendant  of  the  ward- 
robe sends  one  of  them  to  the  perscm,  as  the  great  mas- 
ter  orders,  and  of  that  kind  the  order  directs.  In  Tur- 
key, they  pay  little  attention  to  the  difference  of  the  cloth 
of  which  the  vestments  are  made ;  they  make  them  nearly 
of  the  same  value,  but  they  give  more  or  fewer,  accord- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  pre- 
sented, or  the  degree  in  which  they  wish  to  honour  him. 
Some  ambassadors  have  received  twenty-five  or  thirty  of 
them,  for  themselves  and  their  attendants;  and  one  person 
sometimes  receives  a  number  for  himself,  according  to  his 
rank.""  But  besides  the  caffetan,  an  eastern  prince  some- 
times gives  his  own  garment  as  the  highest  token  of 
respect ;  thus  Selim  gave  his  robe  to  the  iman  of  the 

■  Harmer's  Obs.  voL  ii,  p.  394,  396.     See  also  Forbea*8  Orient.  Mem* 
voL  ii,  jk  14. 
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moique  at  Akppo,  who  happmed  to  pktoe  him  gttatr 
ly ;  but  the  custom  existed  in  those  oountricB  long  b&hn 
his  time,  for  Jonathan,  as  a  proof  o£  hts  tender  affec- 
tion, and  the  stroi^^est  eonfinaatkm  of  his  unalterable 
friendship,  ^^  stripped  Himself  of  the  robe  that  'was  upon 
him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his  garments,  even  to  hi|( 
sword,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle,^^^ 

Persons  of  rank  and  opulence  in  those  countri^  are 
now  distmguidied  from  their  inferiors,  by  riding  on  horse- 
back when  they  go  abroad;  while  those  of  mean^  station, 
and  Christians  of  every  rank,  the  cimsuls  ot  ChristiAn 
powers  excepted,  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  ass  or  the  mule.*  A  Turkish  grandee,  proud  c^  bis 
occlusive  privilege,  moves  on  horseback  with  a  v^  slow 
and  stately  pace.^  To  the  honour  of  riding  upon  h^^^ses^ 
and  the  stately  manner  in  which  the  oriental  nobles  pro* 
ceed  through  the  streets,  with  a  niunber  of  (servants  walk* 
ing  before  them,  the  wise  man  se^ms  to  allude,  in  his  acr 
count  of  the  disorders  which  occa^nally  prevail  in  sp^e* 
ty  :  ^<  I  have  seen  servants  upon  horses,  and  princes  wallu 
ing  as  servants  upon  the  earth.""^ 

But  while  the  higher  orders  in  the  east  commonly  af- 
&ct  so  much  state,  and  maintain  so  great  a  distance  fro^ 
their  inferiors,  they  sometimes  lay  aside  their  solemn  and 
awful  reserve,  and  stoop  to  acts  of  condescension,  which 
are  unknown  in  these  partsof  the  world.  It  is  not  an  u(v. 
conmum  thing  to  admit  the  poor  to  their  tables,  when  they 

^  I  Smu  zfiii,  4.    See  alio  CaloMt,  vol.  iU.    M«loom*s  Hilt  t^  i,  p. 
454.  Morier*8  Trav.  vol  i,  p.  299,  300.   Richardaon'i  Tray*  vol  ii,  p.  399. 
"  Buckingham'i  Tray.  yoL  ii,  p.  322. 
«  MJlal•^  I>tt.  i,  p.  7,  0.    Fococke'sTrav.  Yol.i,p.l7. 
y  Eed  X,  7> 
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give  apuUic  entertatnmeiit.  Pococke was  jHresent  at  agreal 
feast  in  Egypt,  where  every  one,  as  he  had  done  eating,  got 
up,  wadied  his  hands,  took  a  draught  of  water,  and  re* 
tired  to  make  way  for  others;  and  ao  on  in  acontinual  sue* 
eesaon,  till  the  poor  came  in  and  eat  up  all.  ^'  For  the 
Arabs,^  he  says  ^^  never  set  by  any  thing  that  isbrou^it 
to  table,  so  that,  when  they  kill  a  sheep,  they  dress  it  all, 
call  in  their  neighbours  and  the  poor,  and  finidi  every 
thing.^'  The  same  writer,  in  another  passage,  mentions 
a  circumstance  which  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  an 
Arab  prince  will  often  dine  in  the  street  before  his  door, 
and  call  to  all  that  pass,  even  to  beggars,  in  the  usual 
expression  of  Bismillah,  that  is,  in  the  name  of  Grod,  who 
come  and  sit  down  to  meat,  and  when  they  have  done, 
retire  with  the  usual  fcnrm  cf  returning  thanks/  Haauee^ 
in  the  parable  of  the  great  supper,  our  Lord  describee  a 
scene  whidi  corresponded  with  existing  customs.  When 
the  guests,  whom  the  master  of  the  house  had  invited  to 
die  entertainment,  refused  to  come,  he  ^^  said  to  his  seiv 
vants,  go  out  quickly  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
city,  and  bring  in  luther  the  poor  and  the  maimed,  and 
Ae  halt  and  the  Uind.  And  the  servant  said,  Lord,  it 
IS  done  as  thou  hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  is  room. 
And  the  Icnrd  said  unto  the  servant.  Go  out  unto  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that 
my  house  may  be  filled.''^ 

Oriental  princes  sometimes  distinguish  their  £svourites 
by  giving  them  particular  names,  expres^ng  familiarity 
and  deUght,  which  ihey  do  not  communicate  to  others, 
or  use  to  themselves,  except  at  those  times  when  they  hor 
nour  them  with  the  most  familiar  conversation.     A  trace 

'  Trav.  ToL  i,  p.  67.  *  IbM.  p.  182.  »  Luke  xir,  16. 
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of  this  singular  custom  may  be  discovered  in  the  promise 
addressed  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Pergamos :  **  To 
him  that  overcometh^  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  man^ 
na,  and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 
new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that 
receiveth  it."*^  Or,  as  a  name  given  to  any  person  must 
be  known  to  others,  else  it  would  be  given  in  vain,  it  inti- 
mates, that  honour  should  be  conferred  upon  such  a  one, 
which  shall  only  be  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  world 
to  which  he  shall  be  admitted,  and  who  have  already  re* 
ceived  that  honour  themselves.  But  besides  the  secret 
name  of  intimate  familiarity,  the  oriental  princes  frequent- 
ly distinguished  their  favourite  subjects  by  a  new  name, 
commonly  takqn  from  some  remarkable  occurrence,  by 
which  th^y  were  to  be  known  in  future  Kfe.  Pharac^ 
gave  a  new  name  to  Joseph  after  he  had  interpreted  the 
dream,  alluding  to  that  circumstance ;  another  Eg3rptian 
mcmarch,  when  he  made  Eliakim  king  over  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  turned  his  name  to  Jehoiakim;  and  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  deposed  Jehoiachin,  and  made  Matta^ 
niah,  his  father^s  brother,  king  in  his  stead,  he  changed 
his  name  to  Zedekiah.  Wh^i  the  Koosas,  an  African 
tribe,  wish  to  do  honour  to  any  person,  they  also  give 
him  a  new  name,  the  meaning  of  which  nobody  knows 
but  the  person  who  gives  it.  This  mark  of  distinction  is 
particularly  bestowed  upon  any  white  people  that  come 
among  them,  and  remain  with  them  for  any  time.  It  is 
incomprehensible  how  soon  a  stran^r  is  known  through- 
out the  country  by  his  new  appellation.*^  The  same  cus- 
tom is  preserved  by  the  Seneca  Indians  of  North  Arae* 

"  Rev.  ii,  17.     Burder  1,  ob.  686. 

^  Iieichten8tein*8  Tray,  in  South  Africa. 
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rica.  To  give  one  a  new  name,  and  especially  their  own, 
they  consider  as  the  highest  honour  they  can  bestow,  and 
reserve  it  for  particular  favourites.  They  begin  with  a 
speech,  in  which  they  explain  the  reason  for  naming  the 
person  ;  then  they  ask  him  if  he  accepts  the  name ;  and 
on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  chaunt  in  a  very 
curious  manner,  the  song  which  they  use  at  naming  their 
children,  and  when  that  is  finished,  they  shake  hands  with 
the  person,  and  call  him  by  his  new  name.  No  reason-, 
able  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  these  customs,  which 
are  found  to  prevail  among  tribes  and  nations  so  widely 
scattered,  and  so  differently  circumstanced,  may  be  trac^ 
to  one  origin. 

The  kings  of  Persia  very  seldom  admitted  a  subject  to 
their  table.  Athenaeus  mentions  it  as  a  peculiar  honour, 
which  no  Grecian  enjoyed  before  or  after,  that  Artaxerxes 
condescended  to  invite  Timogoras,  the  Cretan,  to  dine 
even  at  the  table  where  his  relations  ate ;  and  to  send  some- 
times  a  part  of  what  was  served  up  at  his  own;  which  some 
persons  looked  upon  as  a  diminution  of  his  majesty,  and  a 
prostitution  of  their  national  honour.  Plutarch,  in  his  life 
of  Artaxerxes,  tells  us,  that  none  but  the  king's  mother, 
and  his  real  wife,  were  permitted  to  sit  at  his  table ;  and 
he  therefore  mentions  it  as  a  condescension  in  that  prince, 
that  he  sometimes  invited  his  brothers.*  Haman,  the 
prime  minister  of  Ahasuerus,  had  therefore  some  reascm 
to  value  himself  upon  the  invitation  which  he  received, 
to  dine  with  the  king :  "  Haman  said,  moreover,  yea,  Es- 
ther the  queen  let  no  man  come  in  with  the  king,  into  the 
banquet  which  she  had  prepared,  but  myself;  and  to-mor- 
row am  I  invited  unto  her  also  with  the  king.'' 

^  Esther  v,  12.     Burder*8  Orient.  Cust.  vol.  ii,  p.  183. 
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The  same  ambttbus  minister  received  another  mark  of 
great  distinction  from  his  master :  ^'  The  king  took  his 
ring  from  his  hand,  and  gave  it  unto  Haman.^  This  he 
did,  both  as  a  token  of  affection  and  honour ;  for  wb^i 
the  king  of  Persia  gives  a  ring  to  any  one,  it  is  a  token 
and  bond  of  the  greatest  love  and  frienddiip.  ^^  Here 
ako,^  says  Mr.  Forbes,  ^^  we  see  an  exact  description  of 
the  mode  of  conferring  honour  on  the  fftvourite  of  a  sove* 
reign,  a  princely  dress,  a  horse,  and  a  ring;  these  are  now 
the  usual  presents  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  between 
one  Indian  prince  and  another.^ 

;  Oriental  femaks  express  their  respect  tor  persons  o[ 
high  rank,  by  gently  applying  one  of  their  bands  to  their 
mouths ;  a  custom  which  seems  to  have  existed  from  thne 
immemorial*  In  some  of  the  towns  of  Barbary,  the 
leaders  of  the  sacred  caravans  are  received  with  loud  ae* 
clamations,  and  every  expression  oi  the  warmest  regard* 
The  women  view  the  parade  from  the  tops  <^  the  houses^ 
and  testify  their  sadsfaction  by  striking  then:  four  fingers 
on  their  lips,  as  fast  as  they  can,  all  the  while  making  a 
Joyful  noise.'  The  saca^  writers  perhaps  allude  to  this 
oistom,  in  those  passages  where  clapping  the  hand  in  the 
Singular  number  is  mentioned.  Striking  die  hand  smartly 
upon  the  other,  which  we  call  clapping  the  hands,  was 
also  used  to  exjH^ess  joy,  in  the  same  manner  as  among 
omielves ;  but  in  the  eaat  it  appears  to  have  been  g&ae- 
ladly  empbyed  to  denote  a  malignant  satbfaction,  a  tri- 
umphant or  insulting  joy.  In  this  way,  the  enemies  of 
Jerusalem  expressed  their  satisfisietion,  at  the  fall  of  that 
great  and  powerful  city :  "  All  that  pass  by  clap  their 
hands  at  thee;  they  hiss,  and  wag  thrir  head  at  the  daugh- 

•  Forbc»'«  Orient.  Menu  vdL  ni,  p.  19&  '  Pkto'  Trvr.  p.  86. 
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Vtt  gI  Jerusftlem^  ^yi»g9  Ib  this  tl^  city  that  men  call 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  tbe  joy  of  the  whole  earth.^^^ 
And  Job,  afl^r  deseribing  the  destruction  of  a  wicked 
man,  says,  *<  Men  shall  clap  their  hands  at  him,  and  shall 
hiss  him  out  ol  his  place.^  But  other  words  that  are 
translated  in  our  vet»<m^  clapping  the  hands,  denote  no 
more  tiian  the  gentle  application  of  cme  hand  to  the  lips, 
Of  some  pturt  of  the  body,  as  a  testimony  of  approbation 
and  ddight.  This  allusion  is  perhaps  involved  in  DavidV 
invitation,  ^  O  ckp  your  hands  all  ye  people,  (in  the  ori^ 
ginal,  hand),  diout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph  ;"■' 
antid  in  the  mode  in  whidi  the  people  exptessed  their  joy, 
w])en  Jehoa^  ascended  the  throne  of  his  lUMestors ;  thef 
^  clapped  <jieir  hdnds,  (in  HelH*ew,  the  hand),  and  said, 
God  save  the  king."* 

It  is  still  the  custom  in  the  east,  to  testify  their  re- 
spect for  persons  of  distinct«dn,  by  music  and  dancing. 
Wh^^  Baron  dn  Tott,  who  was  sent  by  the  French  go. 
vemmeirt  to  a»^ct  their  fectcnies  in  the  Levant,  ap» 
proached  an  encampment  of  Turcomans,  between  Alq^ 
and  AleKSiMketta,  the  musioans  of  the  differ^t  hordes 
turned  out,  playing  and  dancing  before  him  all  the  time 
be  and  his  escort  were  passing  by  their  camp.^  Alcinous 
the  king  of  Pheeacea,  fSrom  the  same  motive,  entertained 
Ulysses  with  music  at  a  public  teust^  when  he  was  ready 
to  embark  foar  Ithaca.^  Thus,  it  will  be  recollected, 
<'  the  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  onging 
and  dancing,  to  meet  king  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy^ 
and  with  instruments  of  mtisic,'^  when  he  returned  ia 
triumph  from  die  slaughter  of  the  Philistines. 

«Lam.  ii,  16.  »>  Psa.  xlvS,  1.  ^  2  Kings  xi,  12. 

i  Odyssey,  Ub.  m^  I.  62.  ^  Menunn,  |wrt  !▼,  p.  131, 132. 
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In  the  oriental  dances,  in  which  the  women  engage  by 
themselves,  the  lady  of  highest  rank  in  the  company  takes 
the  lead ;  and  is  followed  by  her  companions,  who  imitate 
her  steps,  and  if  she  sing,  make  up  the  chorus.  The 
tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet  with  something 
in  them  wonderfully  soft.  The  steps  are  varied  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  her  who  leads  the  dance,  but  always 
in  exact  time.  This  statement  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  dance,  which  the  women  of  Israel  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  Miriam,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Red  sea.  The  prophetess,  we  are  told,  ^^  took  a  timbrel 
in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her,  with 
timbrels  and  dances.**^  She  led  the  dance,  while  they  imi- 
tated h^  steps,  which  were  not  conducted  according  to  a 
set,  well  known  form,  as  in  this  country,  but  extempora- 
neous. The  conjecture  of  Mr.  Harmer  is  extremely  pro. 
bable,  that  David  did  not  dance  alone  b^ore  the  Lord, 
when  he  brought  up  the  ark,  but  as  being  the  highest  in 
rank,  and  more  skilful  than  any  of  the  pec^le,  he  led  the 
religious  dance  of  the  males.* 

When  a  great  prince  in  the  east  sets  out  on  a  journey, 
it  is  usual  to  send  a  party  of  men  before  him,  to  dear  the 
way.  The  state  of  those  countries  in  every_age,  where 
roads  are  almost  unknown,  and  from  the  want  of  cultiva- 
tion in  many  parts  overgrown  with  brambles,  and  other 
thorny  plants,  which  renders  travelling,  especially  with  a 
large  retinue,  very  incommodious,  requires  this  in*ecau- 
tion.  The  emperor  of  Hindostan,  in  his  progress  through 
his  dominions,  as  described  in  the  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe^s  embassy  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  was  preceded  by  a 
very  great  company,  sent  before  him  to  cut  up  the  trees 
^  Harmer^s  Observ.  vol.  ii,  p.  435,  438. 
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imd  b«lsli»%  to  level  and  emooth  the  road,  and  prepare 
their  place  of  eficampmcnt.^  Bdin,  who  swayed  the  imi. 
^^ial  dceptpe  of  I^dia,'  had  five  hundred  diosen  men^  in 
1^  livery,  with  dieir  drd\ni  sabres,  who  ran  befi>re-hiin^ 
fftoehianBg  his  approach,  and  clearing  the  way.  ,Nor 
was  this  honour  reserved'  exdusively  for  the  reigning  enUi 
peror;  it  was  cAen  shewn  to  persons  of  royal  birtk  WJien 
an  Indian  princess  made  a  vimt  to  her  father,  the  roads 
were  directed  to  be  repaired,  and  made  dear  for  h^  jonr*. 
ney ;  Amit  trees  were  pknted,  water  vessels  placed  in  tha 
iroad  ^e,  and  great  illuminaticms  prepared  for  the  occai 
sion  A  Mr.  Bruee  gives  nearly  the  same  account  of  a  jcwc* 
ney,  which  the  king  of  Abyssinia  made  through  a  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  chief  ma^strate  of  every  dis^ 
trict  through  which  he  had  topass,  was  by  his  office,  obi 
yged  to  have  the  roads  cleared,  levelled  and  smoothed*! 
and  he  mentions,  that  a  magistrate  of  one  of  the  diabietf 
havii^  failed  in  this  part  of  fats  duty,  was,'  together  with 
his  son,  immediately  put  to  cbath  on  the  spot,  where,  a 
thorn  happened  to  catch  the  garment,  and  interrupt  for  m 
momoit  the  progress  of  his  migesty.  Thb  custmn  is  obm^ 
ily  recognized  in  that  beautiful  prediction :  *^  The  voice 
of  him  that  cridth  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way* 
of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  hi^way  for 
our  Ood.  Ev^ry  valky  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  moun-> 
tffiui  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low ;  and  the  crookedshall 
he  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain ;  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  fledi  shalk 
see  it  together,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spokeni 

^  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Chaplain,  p.  468. 

'  Forbe8*s  Ori^t.  Mem.  v#l.  ii,  p.  449.    Maurice's  Modem  Hist  of 
Hindoetan,  vol.  i,  p.  417*    Bruce's  Tray.  tbL  i7»  p,  6Q,  4to  ed. 
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il.^^    We  sbaU  b«  atk^  fWfh^^  to  £>r»  9^  wt3«m  cfctr 
ad  fBedte  idea^  Droin  thf  aoQ«wt  ivhttdk  JKodostt^  gh^ 
al  themaidut of  Seamittui,  febe  cdAi^t»dqww  <rf  Bjn^ 
bjrlbii,  into  Media  Aod  V^mJ^    li)  W  marqb  ta  i:dl)|ip 
taae,  8iljat]ie.hi«bemn»  die  ciBStt  to  tbe  2av^:eto.iO^Wttf 
tab»  whioh  extending  muxy  f^xkn^^  md  h^idg  f^U  of 
omggX  poecipkes  and  d^p  bdilm%  eoiM  iKf^ti  1|$  ptm^ 
ifilhoitt  taking  a  gceat  omipasa.    Bd^ig  $b^^i9i79  deeih 
raw  a£  leaving  an  einwIaati^immo]fi^p£hfir«!^»^  w^ 
aa  of  shorteoiiig  the  wajr»  sb^  otd^red  tbiB  p«?^ipjtfi^|  to^b^ 
digged  dawmy  and  the  holWwa  to  b^  filkd  up  ;  i«ul  at  « 
gnaat  ei^nsa.  die  node  a.  diofft^  and  vm^et  ^^ped^iou^ 
raad ;  wUA  to  ttUa  day  i»  oalled  £rom  Imn  ^  i^^ad  of 
Samiiwma.    Afterwfvnda  die  wont  into  PeffM»  a«d  4U 
tbe  o&er  counjtmtaof  Am  mh^t tpi h^  i^mmo^;  ^ 
lAfirvrar  she  venl>  »be  os^imfA  tlm  moup^avvi  wd  th4 
ptm^keB  to  keleYoUed]^  ria^d  ^auieyi  in  tb«  pb^n  c^aimr 
trjr,  and  al  a  gveat  eiptm^  mode  the  Y$y3  paesabl^^t 
Whatever  may  be  in  tkia  «tory  ^  tbe  toihvmg  st^ti^w^irt 
m  ««til)cd  to  the  fiilkat.  credit ;  ^^  AU  ea^tei^  pot4Qtat^ 
hoKe  lime  preeiir tors. and  a  number  oS  fiffme^  to  (dewr 
dwnoad^  bjreiiKMidngQbstaoIf&aAd  Wk^g  u$>  ^  ravineaj^ 
aiwtthe  hoUonrifayaiu their  roiiteb    In.tbe  daya  of  Mogxd 
iplendeuiTji  the  elmpeiDr  cauaed  tbe  bUi^  and  mwQtain^  ta 
be  levelled,  and:  the.  ra^yB  to  be  MMi  ^f^  for  bi$  cwe^ 
tenienea    ThHkheautiftilty  ilbiateaitea:  t^e^  Sgumtive  lan^ 
guageitt  the  appwtacb  of  the  Prince  p£  p»i|e^  wh^  every 
taUjey>  shall  he  waited,  and  every  niounteiil  mA  i^  dioU 
be  Mfde  low,  and  the  crooked  shall. be  aiade  e^imght^ 
and  the  rough  places  plain.^° 

•  Im.  xi,  3,  4,  fl.  n  LiU  ii,  cap.  18,  p.  127» 

•  Forbears  CMttH.  Mem.  ^h  i,  p.  ai3i» 
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-  A  sjtear  earned  ia  the  hand^  is  aaotber  toark  of  hooout 
in  mne  countarks..  We  tran  trace  this  custom  aa  bi^  aa 
dieckysof  Saiil^thBfikBlldBgof  lanel:  He  ''abodeio 
Gibcahy  under  a  tree  in  Ramab,  banng  his  spear  in  his 
band,  and  aD  his  s^isatits  ivare  staadiag  about  h&n.^^ 

A  brlEKelejt  b  eommcmly  warn  by  the  oriental  princes^ 
as  a  badge  of  power  and  authori^.  Wben  the  caHf  Of^ 
yem  BemriHah  granted  Ihe  inveetibire  of  oertaiii  dteii- 
iHons  to  ah  caslem  prince,  he  sebt  him  letlers  paisnt^  a 
crown^  a  diain,  and  bracelets.^  This  Was  fmbahiy  the 
reason  t&at  the  AmaldsLite  brought  the  bmcelet  whifh  he 
foUndon  SJEUiPsarn^  alotog  vith  his.  erovn,  to  David/  It 
was  a  tqjbI  ornament,  and  belonged  to  the  regaliaiof  the 
kingdenw  The  bracelet,  it  moist  be  acknowledged,  wds 
9ft»rnbath  by  men  and  women  of  different  itudu ;  buttle 
original  motA,  'm  the  second  book  of  Samud^  occiirs  only 
in  other  two  places^  aad  is  qnite  different  fitns  the  term, 
whidi  is  emj^&yed^  to  express  the  more cxmuDon  iwniiiiiffttt 
known  by  that  name.  A^d  besides,  thi»  ^namemt:  wis 
wibm  %y  kings  and  princes  in  «  difeietttniaraser  front 
their  subj^eta  It  was  fastened  aibove  the  ^Ibow^  aiidwdb 
eommontf  of  great  vidue/  The  people  of  Israel  fioond 
the  braeelet  iOAong  the  spoils  of  Midian^  when  Ihey  dn- 
sl^oyed  that  nation  in  the  tkne  of  Moses;  biit  it  w)H  be 
remeinbered,  that  they  kSled  at  the  same  time  five  of  Amt 
kings.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  indeed,  mentions  <he  kind 
ef  bracelet,  which  Mr.  Harmer  consid^s  as  the  pecuKsr 
badge  df  kings,  in  his  deseiiptkm  of  tile  wardrobe  of  a 
Jewish  ladjr,  which  proves,  that  in  «ke  age  wh^a  he&u* 
rished,  it  was  not  the  exdumve  deooralion  of  regal  persoiii. 

P  I  Sam.  xxii,  6.  '2  Sam.  i,  10. 

^  D'Herbdot,  p.  641/  '  ^  Mwfer's  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  176. 
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^stges,  but  had  been  assumed,  and  was  often  worn  hy  -Ar- 
sons p£  mferior  rank ;  but  it  is^  by  no  means  improbable^ 
diat  the  extravagance  of  the  female  sex  iik  bis  time,  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  to  ah  un{»recedented  height,  might 
have  confounded  an  some  measure,  the  distinctions  of  i^ank, 
by  iiidi^cing  the  nobility  of  Judah  to  affect  the  state  ^d 
<n*naments  of  their  princesi 

Parsons  of >  distinction  in  various  countries  of  the  east^ 
mate  chains  of  solver  and  gold ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this, 
ostentatiously  dtsfdayed  their  wealth  and  rank,  by  su&* 
pendmg  chains^  of  the  same  pi?ecious  metals  about  the 
necks  of  their  camels.  Silver  chains,  according  to  Fo« 
cocke,  hung  from  the  bridles  of  the  seven  military  agasin 
Egjrpt,  to  the  breastplates  of  their  horses.'  The  camels 
of  the  kings  of  Midian,  whom  Gideon  discomfited,  w^e^ 
agre^dbly  to  this  custom^  ad6med  with  chains  c^  gold:   > 

The  signet  used  by  kings  and  persctfis  of  rank  in  the 
east  was  a  ring  which  served  all  the  pilrpoaes  of  se^i^^ 
All  the  orientals,  instead  of  signature  by  sign  manual,  use 
the  imfHresskxi  of  a  seal  091  winch  their  name  ai^d  tdtle  (if 
they  have  one),  is  engraved.  Among  an  intriguing  and 
maUridus  people,  it  is  so  easy  to  turn  the  possession  of  a 
«iiaaV  seal  to  his  disgrace,  by  mdking  out  &)se  docu^ 
mients,  that  tl^  loss^  of  it  always  produces  g^at  con- 
oem.  This  shews  -bow  xajach,  Judah  put  himself  in  the 
pow^r  of  Tamar,  when  he  gave  her  his  signet ;  and  one 
retison  of  his  anxiety,  "  Let  her  t^ke  it  to.  her,  lest  we 
be  ashamed,^\may  th^efore  meta  something  beyond  the 
mete  discovery  of  the  ii9nK)ral  action ;  "Lest  by  Bosne 
oindue  advantage  taken  <^  the  »gnet,  I  may  be  ei^dan^ 
gered.''  In  an  Indian  court,  the  monarch  still  takegi  the 
*  Tiw.  Td.  i,  p.  2S4» 
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libg  from' Ms  firigier,  and  afUxen  it  to  the  decree/ and 
ond^-s  the  posts  to  be  dispatched  to  the  provinces^  as  ift 
Ae  reign  of  Ahasuerus."  When  ab  extern  prince-  d»u 
%irers  ibeiseal  of  empire  to- a  royal  guest,  he  trieiats  hial 
as  a 'superior;  but -when  he  delivers  if  to  a  subject,  it 
48  only  a. sign  of  inrestiture  with  office.  Thus  the  king 
txf  Egypt  tOi»k  off  his  ring  froift  his  hand  and  put  it  upon 
Joeejk!*8  hand^  when  be  made  him  ruler  over  all  his  do*. 
fioStiions ;  and  the  king  of  Persia  took  off  the  ring  whidi 
h»  liad  taiken  from  Haman  and  gaVe  it  imto  Mbrdecai7 
(  The  omntals  looked  upon  a  seat  by  apiUar  blr^column 
«9fa'pacfioular  Mark  of  respect.  In  Ae  IHad,  Hotmt 
fdaoea  Ulysses  on  a  lofty  throne,  by  a  pillar ;  and  in  the 
Ddytesey,  he.more  thara  oaoe  alludes  to  the  same  custom."^ 
^he  kings  6f  Israel  were,  for  the  same  reason;  placied  at 
daeir  ooroiiatidn^  or  on  days  of  public  f^stivi^ty,  by  a  pillar 
in  the  boqse  of  die'  Lord.  Joasb;  tbe  king  of  Judah^ 
stood  by  a  pillar  wlieh  he  was  admitted  to  the  ihrone  of 
his  ancestors  ;*  and  Josiah,  one  of  his  successors,  when 
be  made  a  edvlenant  before' the  tord^*.     '  -'  '' 

The  subjects  of  oriental  prinides  approach  t1ie«iktWith 
expressioni' of  reverence,  homage,  and  Bufbmissibn,  whidi 
amoulit  nearly  to  religious  adomtabn ;  and  even  whetk  not 
taarried  so  far,  are  equity  degrading:  arid  a'bi^rd.  For- 
getfing  the  erect '^rnity  of  the  hutnan  character  in  thept 
intercourse  watii  f eIlow-i»oHal^,  and  whfii;!  every  riian  ow^ 

■   "  .    '  ^  '-: .  ■  J.  .  : .  :  ■  .'\l  ■  ■"  ■  •  'i  '•: 

'-  "» G6fi.  xxxviii,  2e.     "     '     ^'    -      ''    '  '  ''     '    '^    '•   -•-  '^     -"     '^  '* 

bes*8  Orient.  Mem.  vol.  iii,  p.  198.    Malcom's  llist.  of  Persia,  vol.  ii,  p. 
7^861,684,      '  .•>/       i  -  .....     ^   =  .:./  ■■     'i-   '.A.. J  - 

r    ''lah.  vi,.L807.;lU>.3liiu>ija;«ndlib^vm,L6a.         i  ;  -  ' 

*  2  Kings  xi,  14.  7  Ck  xxi|i,^8.         . .  >  :  ^  *  .  ii. 
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ia  bimtelli  m  tbe.preNieBce  <tf  the  grei^  they  id'e  not  sfktisc- 
£ed  mA  y^ldii^  them  that  respect;  to  which  thej  mm 
Inrlj  entitled,  bat  humble .  themstdres  to  the  reiy  duiA 
befbre  their  horses  feet,  and  kiss  the  ettrtkia  takea  of 
iheir  obedioice.'  When  JoSeph^s  brethren -were  iistnii. 
duoed  to  him,  they  bowed  down  themsehres  hlef cnre  fakn^ 
with  their  fi^oes  to  the  eaith.  The  kidgiof  Pcrmm  in  the 
h^i^t  of  their  power,  never  addiitted  aily  person  into 
tlid^  pesenoe  without  exacting  this  act  of  Miration;  Ae 
name  whioh  it  uniformly  reoeived;  TheeacprcasitHls^tibete. 
fore^  of  the  projdiet  Isakihy  ^<  They  shall  bow  dcKwn  to 
ihee  with  tibeirlkce toward  the  earth;  tkey  ishall  li^kthe 
very  dtist,^  ^^  are  only  general  poetioal  images  taken  from 
the  manners  of  the  country,  to  desiote  great  jrespeet  and 
rev^^enbe ;  and  such  splendid  figures,  whieh  lieqiientB^ 
occur  in  die  prophetical  wiitiogs^  were  intendedr  only  as 
g^iimsA  amplifici^ions  of  the  subject,  not  as  pcedicAoni 
lo  be  understood  and  f  ulfilkd  precisely  according  to  the 
lettor."* 

"  When  the  king''  of  Persia  "  is  seated  in  public,  his 
fbUs,  miideti^rsand  courtiers,  stand  erect,  with  their  hands 
fQpOElsed,  and  in  the  exact  place  of  their  rank.  They  watdi 
Ihe  looks  of  tb^  sovereign,  And  a  glance  is  a.  mandate.  If 
he  ^peajt  to  them,  you.hear  a  V6ice  repty,  and  see  their 
|i|)^fn0ve,  buit  not »  motion  n^ir  gesturt  betrays  ifaatdffire 
is  animiM^on  m  wf  other .  i^art  o£  thdr  frame.^''  When 
he  places  himself  at  the  windows  of  his  palace,  his  domes- 
tics take  their  station  in  the  court  before^t,  hard. by  the 
fountain  whi4b  pkys  in  tiie  mtddle,  to^wfltdi  the  looks  of 

«  Morier's  Trav.  vd.  i,  p.  280.  •  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  v(A  B^  pw  S07»  * 

^  Orme*8  Hist,  of  MUftwry  TfaniaolidBft,  f el;  if^  p.  426«  Itfak<to*a 
Hist,  of  Persia,  voL'iiyp^  S54» 
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tb«i»  ktfii.''  A  piinoilpttl  p^t  cyf  the Irbgal ^tatein  Bes^ 
wdiiMtntlie  mnnberof  iH^'ineh  wfa6  stondbefoi^iltt 
tttoWfti'A  i  -  and  we  ktoi  fnmti  the  itdikess  of  die  i|llebiilof 
tSMbk  tat43ok]mi>B  tint  tie  wAi  tiot  kKlUferoHt  to  tht^patt 
tif  ^tsleffii  ^sj^AmdQUtfi  It  ib  cvdooiidd  an  ai^  of  grc^t  hu«- 
Diffitjr  in  the  kiiig  of  Penk^  tor  JBf«ii  in  a  persoii  of  hi^ 
ifttDh^  to.^uSc  <m  sEcbt,  ^B  being  a  part  of  thd  senrtoe  ex«- 
aated  Irani  senraiitd.  Whoi  li  |^nc^  or  great  man  ^poat 
iafcroady  3le  is  moimtad  on  a  htoaB,  ahd  al#ayd  aitiaiided 
til-  ia  tmihitude  of  ctervatalts  en  fiiot^  bne  beatinj^  hb  Ipipa^ 
amrther  hb  shoei^  onolkeir  hb  cloaks  a  fourth. hts  setidkf- 
nl^th,4kiiBliitota^  die  luindber  inqrUttil^  iv^ 
•f  dieiktaHtei:.  Ttrate  rfwUmaats  imparl  great  ferbe  fal 
ihertmaakbf  thewbeldaiit^^i  have  deen  .sei^^^ants  ^pcia 
bdraBB,  ^dprincds.  waUdhg  Im  aei^yahtaiqpbA^faecfaihk'^^  > 
f  lli^eoinlilnneiilkwbirh  tbey.addr^sfled  to  tlwir prided 
and  the  manner  iflVhidi  t&ey  ^obke  of  dieH^  wisrenot 
ksaiiypevbolilcaL  The  addr^to  of  the  wile  womeuioC  T^ 
kbafa  td  DaVid,  fiinlkifdies  a  memorable  etisimpk  of  die 
lestrayagaiit  adulatioki  in  .^dndi  they  indUlgsd^  a^  Which 
-aeems  to  bi^e  be^nreoeiired  ^tk  airtke  satilfadtifDh  by  one 
4ji  diem8ertandlKilife0t  of  ncni^^  As  aaaiigdlbf  God^  m 
jA  my  lord  die  king^  to  cKn^hi  godd  and  hBA;V  andagaih^ 
f  ^  My  lord  b  wias  accofMUng  tx^  the  wisdom  of  aii  angel  df 
ficd,  to  know  ^1  things  that  are  in  tbeoarth."^'  JB^uaUy 
hyperboHcal  ^as  diye  i«ply  of  a  INernltn  grandee^  tb  Chafi 
diOy  Tidk)iob}eoted  to  the  pried  which  the  king  faad«et  np^ 
«  a  pifetty.ridi  triliket :  <'  Know  that  th«f  kingfaof  PeMli 
hiVe  a  gcnnral  aUd  full  bwided^  bf  limt^ton^  an  iiifg  ^ 

*  Malconi*8  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  ii,  p.  522. 

*EccLx,7.    M.(mfr'«U>iiv*wl,i>f*19^  f£  Sam.  xiv,  17,  20. 
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k  is  tetensiv^ ;  and  that  6quaUj  in  tlie  gvesftest  tad'iil4h(r 
smallest  dungs,  there  is  nothing  more  just  atid'  sum .  tbmi 
what  they  pronounce.''^^  This  incident  admirabfy  shewt 
the  strong  prepossession  of  these  Atoiiics  in  favoudf  of  their 
kings,  OT  rather  of  their  own  slavery ;  and  gifes  some 
plausibility  to  the  remoric  of  Mr.  Halmer,  that -there  magr 
be  more  of  real  p^rmiasion  in  such  addressei  than  w^  are 
ready  to  apprehend.  In  the  estimatikm  of  the  P^rriaa 
bourtiar,  the  knowledge  of  his  prince  ivas  like  diat  of^M 
angel  of  God.  If  the  aneient  Egjrptiaaw  supjxised  dif»t 
fnrinces  were  possessed  of  equal  knowledge*  and  -sagitntyj 
which  is  not  improbable,  the  oompliment  of  Judah  tofafts 
brother  Joseph  was  a  rery  high  one,  and,  alt  the  .same 
time^  (touched  in  the  most  artfiil  tenns :  ^  Thou  art  evem 
as  Pharaoh  ("  knowing,  and  wise,  and  equitable. as  hd, 
Sut  it  camiot  be  inferred,  with  any  degree  of  eaimlty, 
from  these  customs,  lliat  either  the  Persian  grands,  or 
the  brother  of  Joseph,  really  bdiered  sudi  oomphineBls 
were  due.  The  former,  most  probably,  thought  itim- 
cumbent  upon  him  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  mastery 
espediEdly  in  the  presence  of  many  of  his  nobies,  or  ex^ 
pressed  himself  in  sudi  extnnragaut  terads,  merely  in  eom^- 
pliaiice  wxtli  the  etiquette  of  the  court ;  and  as  for  Judah, 
It  was  his  desire  to  soothe  with  good  words  and. fair 
t|peeches  the  second  ruler  in  Egypt,  whose  resentment  he 
ka&w  it  was  death  to  incur  ;  and  no  compliment  could  be 
apposed  more  acceptable  to  an  Egyptian  grandee  than 
the  6ne  which.be  paid  to  his  unknoh^n  brother.  The  sanw 
inemark  «pfhes^  with  little  vaiiationi  to  the  woman  of  Ts* 
koah ;  her  design  was  to  soothe  the  mind  of  her  sovereign, 
to  mitigate,  and,  if  possible,  to  extinguish  his  just  resent. 
'  sH«rmer*iO%6(imToLlfi,  p.M7. 
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ment  of  the  aitrbcious  oiiuf  der  which  Abflalmh  had  com* 
aulPted,  and  procure  the  nestQEation  of  the  frafridde  to  haq 
country,  and  the  presence  of  hid  fatlier. 
1  It  was  a  oommon  poaotiee  in  th^  eait^  aad  one  wfakh^ 
OB  certain  great  and  jo^fol  occasicms,  has  biaen  psactiaed 
m  €itfaer  countrieBy  to  sirew.  flowiers  and  branches  of  treios 
ia  the  way  of  oonqueroars  and  renowned  princea  Hf^ 
rodotus  states,  that  peo{^  went  be£ore  Xerxes  passinjg^ 
over  the  Hellespont^  and  burnt  all  manner  of  jperfiimes 
en  the  bridges,  and  strewed  tile  way  witihinyrdes.^  Bo  did 
those  Jews  who  belieTed  Christ  to  be  the  ptomiped  Mes- 
Slab,  and  the  lung  of  Israel;  they  cut  down  branches  of 
the  treei^  and  strewed  them  in  the  way.  'Sonietimoi  the 
whole  road  which  leads  to  the  cajHtal  of  an  eastern  mo- 
narch,  for  several  miles,  is  covered  widi  rich.  siUcs  ovc^ 
which  he  rides  into  the  city.^  ^reeably  to  this  ax^umij 
the  multitudes  spread  their  garments  in  the  way  wheti 
^e  Saviour  rode  in  triumph  into  J^usa^m.^ 
.  The  interest  whidi  the  subjects  c^  the  Mogul  felt,  oi^ 
rather  pvetended  to  feel,  in  his  personal  prosperity,  was 
long  manifested  by  a  very  curious  ceremony.  On  his  Urtlu 
day,  in  obedience  to  an  ancient  custom,  he  is  w^hed  in  st 
balance,  in  the  presence  of  his;  principal  nobility.  The  cei 
remony  is  perfcnrmed  in  a  spacious  apartment  of  his-pMaoe^ 
into  wUdi  none  are  admittisd  but  by  special  pearmisaioii. 
rtfae  scaieiB  in  wlhibh  the  emperor  was  wei^ied'Mrhen  'Sir 
Thomas  Roe  resided  atbii  court,,  were  platcid  with  ^d ; 
and  the  jbeam.on  whitiilihey  hung,  by  gueat  chains^  was 
made  ofJthesame  precious  metal.  The  emperoTy  sotting  in 
one  of  these  scales,  was  weighed  first  against  silver  qoin, 

*  liib.  tii,  cap.  64.  >  Matt.  3cxi,-8i-'^^ '^'  ^' 

*  Maloom's  Hist,  of  FersiB,  vol  i,  p.  560.  *  -    '  ' 
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which  vds  imtaudiatcly  irfter^ank  difltiilmted  tatoug  dm 
pobr^  then  he  Iras  weighed  agtBKBtg<>M';  afi»r  Chat  a^^^ 
jewels.  By  his  weight,  (of  which  his  phymdiaas  kcfipan 
fstMst  yearly  accoliBt,)  Hkey  presume  to  gure  an  opilion 
telattfe  to  the  present  heakhAil  state  of  his  body  9  ^ 
whidi»  whtterer  be  ibm  real  stntilnmts,  th^  allrays 
ipeiik  HI  flatteriag  tcrms^  Tfai»  eercmsny  of  weeing 
the  eiapeDor  of  Hindoitlu^  is  ptnAnnbd  twice  elFery  y^ar^ 
in  die  solar  and  the  lunar  Bntiivvwutfy  of  his  lurth^  and 
kcbosrdhigaM  he  is  lightra*  or  heavier  than  befiir^  die^iiy* 
mdm  k{qpoiiited  i6  attend  {nronOUnaeshim  in  a  proq)eioill 
tat  declining  state.^  timed  the  doom  of  Selduizisar)  wtii* 
tcb  npoh  the  Wall,  adauts  of  a  lit^r^  interpretatiDil ;  it 
atttides  to  a  castom  t^ioh  the  Hindoos^  wfaeii  they  eilii. 
grated  from  PerttB^  the  hmd  o£  thtitir  ftitiieM,  eaiiied  wilh 
$h«aiH  and  transmitted  tfalrou^h  a  Iniig  Steoednoadf  iigdsy 
doiira  to  modern  times. 

The  orientals^  as  a  proof  of  tfae  ptoioulidest  reverein^ 
kissed  the  fringe  of  the  robe  wbidi  their  dof  et eign  wdre> 
They  carried  tibeir  submissiOB  so  £sr  al  to  kisd  the  kiteffs 
in  which  his  orders  were  communicated  {  add  they  tieatnl 
with  ahnost  equal  respect  the  mandated  of  his  dnefmnui* 
tevs.^  The  editor  of  the  ruins  of  Balbeo  obierv^  thai 
the  Arab  governor  of  tfas^  oic^f  rei^ieotfii%  applied  At 
firman  or  letter,  conjainitlg  die  eomiMitds  of  the  gntid 
(dgniori  to  his  fovefaeed^  when  he  aild  his  feHfllwutraivl^l- 
lenfinit  waited  upon  him,  andthtn  iqqiliedittohisH^^* 
To  this  cUstXim  M n  Hanner  ihiiiks  Fharaeh  |>sdbfllUy 
refers  in  these  word*  to  Joseph:  "  Thou  sbalt  be  bvcar 

'    i  Maurice*8  Hist.  Vdl.  iu,  p.  328.     Indian  Antlq.  yoL  vi,  p.  60.     For- 
bet*t  Orieii$.  J^ena^  ▼•L.iU,  p.  siO.    Harmct'l  ObMrv.  yoUl,  ^  861. 
>'FoooGke*8TK«vw.Tol.s»>U9,l«2»  »  P.  4. 
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ifay  te>il8e;  vuA^  BoeMbug  tb  thy  ^ofd  flhall  my  ipeaplt 
be'mled^  (orldss^  n^  itb  in  tbe  oiigitiil)  onl^.on  tke 
ihrooe  wiU  I  b9|(ircftter  tfani  thoa.^'^  > 

The  Arafis  of  moaKt  Catmd^  wbm  they  pt^sent  aiij 
petilaon  to  dieir  diief,  offer  it  with  tbar  ii|^  luwd^  a& 
ter  hATing  ficit  Idcdsed  the  pAper J^  To  diis  tustoia  the 
mrd^c^SoloiiloiiaeemtoaUiufo:  ^B^cTyitimi  shall lub 
)^  lq>£f  that  pveHk  a  right  ansiver.^^  .  The  Hebrew  man*. 
Her  ^  eitpressioii  is  ahott  and  abrupt  :-Sveiiy  Hp  Aall  kiafl^ 
OBid  maibotih  to  return  a  ri^t  answer;  thatis,  every  on^ 
ehaU  be  ready  to  preasnt  th^  atateof  hi»  caiei^  kissing  it^ 
as  he  delivers  it  to  the  judge,  on  whosi^  integrity  andalH*> 
l£bes'Iie  can  rely. 

When  Gkdiman  lecm&d  the  throne^  ^  the  lettat  which 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  tiew  monarch,  was  delireied 
to  the  geiieral  of  the  slaves,  contained  in  a  parse  df  doth 
of  gold,  drawn  together  with  strings  of  twisted  gcdd  and 
eilk^  with  tassels  of  the  same.  The  general  tbrev  himself 
Hit  his  majesty^s  feet^  bowing  to  the  veiy  ground ;  thea 
Amg  upon  hia  knees,  he  drew  out  of  the  boaom  of  his 
garment,  the  bag  eontaining  the  letter  which  the  assem^ 
bly  had  sent  to  the  new  monarch.  Presently  he  opened 
ttw  bagy  took  out  the  letter,  kissed  it,  laid  it  to  bis  fore- 
head, presented  it  to  his  mqesty,  and  then  rose  up  *?  To 
such  a  custom  Job  evidently  refers  in  these  words :  "  Oh; 
that  mine  adversary  had^written  a  book,  surdy  I  would 
tidce  it  upon  my  diouMer^  and  bind  it  as  acro^^  tome^^^ 
ar^  on  my  bead* 

if  the  kmg  of  Persia  beckon  to  any  of  his  tr&in^  it  is 

■  D'Arvieux  Voy.  dans  la  Palest,  p.  155. 

P  Chaidin'ft  Cptoju  of  goiitn«t^  p.  44.  «>  Job  xlk^m 
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the  edcjuette  to  run  forward^  and  if  oa  faknrseback  t6  ad«> 
vance  at  a  fi^U  trot.  This  custom  seems  t^  he  reSen^  to 
in  many  passages  of  Scripture  ;  as  in  ^^at'pl'ayer  of  tb^ 
spoute:  *^  Draw  »e^  we  will  run  afker  thee  ;*  a^d  in  the 
fbllowii^  prediction :  ^<  Bdiold  thou  Ibalt  cidt  a  nAtioa 
that  thoa  knowest  not^  and  nations  that  .knew  not  tli»d 
diall  run  untolliee,  because  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
for.die  holy  One  of  Israd,  for  lie  hatih  gloMed  thee.1^ 
J[n  the  same  mantierrthe  Jews  testified  their  high  respect 
ior  the  Savibul! :  <^  And  straightway  alt  the  ^)eop]ey  when 
Ihej  beheld,  faim^  were  greatly  amaaed,  and  mnnirig  io 
hitn  saluted  hiln.^5 

Every  person  that  approaches  the  royal  presence  is  ob- 
tfged  to  take  off- bis  shoes,  because  they  consider  as  sa- 
cred the  ground  on  which  die  king  sits,  whom  th^  dig- 
nify with  the  title  of  the  Shadow  of  'GoA*  Allusive  to 
Ibis  custom,  perltops,  is  the  command  given  to  Joshua  x 
♦'Loose  thy ;  shoe  from  off  thyfbot ;  for  the  place  whei^dn 
tikon  ^tandest  is.  holyi  And  Joshua  did'so.*^^  And  so 
«lrictly  was  thife  dustom  observed,  .that  thef  Permans  lock 
oipon  the  omission  of  it  as  the  greatest  indigiitty  that  cm 
be  offered  tbth«n.*  .  ' 

>  An  Indian  prince  goes  abroad  fii.  his  palanq«iio>  a  kind 
of  bed,  in  which  he  reetines  or  sits  iii. stale  when  be  payii 
^ftks  of  c^emony,  or  reposes  during  afjdumey,  as  if  he 
W9xe  m  hi6  own  hied.  These  words  in  1^  Smig  of  SsA6* 
tif^n.  exactly  describe  the  {nxx^sndoi  of  ka  Indian  prioicd 
in  his  palanquin,  surrounded  by  his  guiirds:  '^  Who  as 
this  that  x^emeth  out'>of  the.wildaiies^'mce  pilkils  of 

'  Skng  i,  4^  .  Ifiu  W,  5.     Mark  is,  15,  &c    Morietf»  Trav.  vdI  i,  p. 
986,  387. 
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gmoke^«--«Bekbl<l,  hk  bed,  wiiidi  is  5o1oiihmI'Si  :  t&ree- 
sehre  Va&uit  sien  aiie  about  it,  of  the  vaUant  of  IsraeL^  ^  - 
.  Hi&  bakeiy)  or  diariot,  has  a  canopy  or  dome,  co^red 
with  cloth  or  Velvet,  richly  embroidered  and  .fringed,  sup-^ 
pcurted  by  pilllors^  orimmented  with  silver  and  ^oUl^  often: 
inkdd  with  sandalwood  and  ivory;  as! is. the  boitmn,  or 
framework,  raised  dsbve  the  wheels.  With  dits,  say  a 
Ecnrbei^  sedms  to  corre^nd  the  chariot  wMeh  king  Sou,' 
kmon  made  himself  of  ihe  wood  of  Lebanon.^ 
,  Herodotus  rdates,  that  the.  kings  of  Persia  had  horses! 
peculiar  to  themselv^s^  that,  were  brought  from  Armenia^; 
and  were  renkirkable  for  their  beauty.^  If  the  aame  law 
prevailed  in  Farsia  as  did  in  Judea,  no  man  knight  ride 
on  the  king^s  hoi^  any  more  tlmn  st  on  his  throne,  cat^ 
hold  his  sceptre.  This  cle^ly  discovers  the  extent  of  Ha^ 
laan^s  ambition^  when  he  proposed  to  bring  ^^  the  royaL 
appoarel  which  the  king  used  to  wear,  and  the.  horse  that 
Uie  king  rode  upon^  and  tibe  crown  whidi  is  set  upon  his-, 
head.^  The  crown. noyal  was  not  to  be  set  cm  the  head 
c^  the  nrnny  but  on  the  head  of  the  horse ;  this  interpve^ 
tation  is  allowed  by  Aben  Esra,  by  the  Targum,:aitdby» 
tibs  Syriac  version.  No  mention  is  afterwards  made  of 
the.cibwn  as  seti  upon  the  hiaad  of  Mordecai,  nor  would 
Haman  have  dared  to  advise  what  by  the  kws  of  Perfi« 
could  not  be  granted.  But  it  was  usual  to  put  the  cro^i^ 
royal  on  the  head  of  a. heme  led  in  dtate ;  and  this  we  are. 
assured,  is  a  custom  in  Persia,  as  it  is  with  the  Ethio-t 
pians  to  this  day ;  from  them  it  passed  into  Italy ;  for 
the  horses  which  the  Bornans  yoked  in  their  triumi^ial 
chariots  were  adorned  with  crowns  J 

^  Song  iii,  7*  ^  Song  iii,  9.    Forbes's  Orient  Mem.  voL  iii,  p.  193. 

*  See  also  Maurio^'s  Jncliiin  Antiq,  vol.  vii,  p.  483.        '  JDi;  QilliM  ^. 
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.  The  eai^tampcifKiesacB  were  treated  witk  arwpeck  jbku 
portiQiitct  to  die  hommgt  which  was  given  tm  dicir  loicb;: 
An  Arabian  princess  who  made  a  vuit  to  the  wife  of  the 
gnat  emir,  when  D^Arvieux  reuded  ia  his  camp,  waa 
mounted  on  a  eaaeial^  ootfiered  with  a  caiqpet,  and  cfeeke^ 
with  floivws ;  twelve  women  marched  in  a  row  before  her, 
holding  tihe  earners  halt^  widi  one  hand,  while  thqr  sung 
the  praises,  of  their  nustress,  and  songs  wUdt  expvessed 
the  joy  and  happiness  of  being  in  the  serriceof  sneh  a 
beautiful  and  amiaUe  lady.  Those  who  mardied  fltst, 
^  wvre.ait  a  greater  distmce  firom  her  person,  came  m 
their  tun  io  the  head  of  the  camel,  and  took  hcM  of  Am 
bilifcer,  which  jilaee,  as  being  the  post  of  honour,  they 
quitted  to  others,  when  the  princess  had  gone  a  &w  pacea. 
lathiaoMbr  diey  mMsehed  to  die  tent  wheve  th^  alight^ 
ed.  They  then  sudg  allogedier,  the  beauty,  Urth,  and 
good  qualities,  of  this.  fNTincdss.  This  aocomit  illustmtea 
apaasage  in  Uie  prophet  Nahmn,  in  which  he  describee 
tbaintrbdoctibii  of  the  que^i  of  Ninepeh,  or  that  imp»t 
rtai  city  itself,  ;undet  the  figmre  of  a  qvecR  t»  bar  .conu 
qfaetoBi:  ^^  .And  Huzzab  shall  be  led  away  captivey  she 
shall  be  fannight  up^  and  her  maidashaU  lead  her  as  wiA 
Aeroioeof  doTes.^  Here  the  prophet  deaoribes  her  aa 
lad^by  her  maidawtth  the  ^mee of  doret,  that  is^  widi 
the  Yoice  of  mourning;  tbrir  usual  songs  ef  joy,  with  which 
di^  wen  aeoustpiled  to  lead  her  along,  as  the  Arab  wo^ 
men  did  their  princess^  being*  turned  into  lamentations.'^ 

The  last  emblem  of  power  and  authority  among  the 
Lmgisi  and  guniemiHrs  of  the  east  which  I  shall  raetttien,i8 
the  horn.  This  is  worn  owr  aU  the  east,  and  ia  the  sym* 
bol  of  9treii)gth  and  power*     It  adorns  the  heads  of  all 

«*  liMMifr^  Obf.  Tok  tf,  p.  417.    JyAnkm  Yoy,  itmn  U  FiO.  p.  a4d. 
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pnoc^\ypstmmsig»  in  omiital  ii^rtJidflgy.  Lidqgo  fai^kyi^ 
Tmjpn9QOl6ng  tbe  glorj  of  deitjr^  acq  plaitfed  oa  tb«:  beads 
(tf  jtheur  idok)  «r  plaoed  in  tiicir  hiuidfi*  Ta  this  ]i$8t  diw 
eunurtmce  tbe  proph^  setmt  to  refer :  "  He  had  hofiiA 
eomjag  Pitt  of  iija  hiad :  and  Uieoe  W98  tbe  hftduig  of  bis 
jemtiJ'  y  If  thifs  nymhok  ir«i>  aoeorduig^  to  ^  custom  of 
tbe  oasty  a  crescent  of  tbe  mze  of  the.  moon  'when  sn  daja 
old^  it  waa  a  very,  strildogf  emUem  of  tbe  nflSag  power 
sbbA  expanding  ^brjr  of  Israei.* 

Tbe  Indttst  soldier  wears  &hom  of  aleel  on  the  fioM 
ofhia  behaiet,  dkecldy  o^er  the  forehead.  In  Ah3i»sin]* 
the  haad^dfefs  of  the  piovinciai  gOYomors,  according  to 
Mr.  Braoe^*  ooiisista  of  a  bo-ge  broad  Mat  bound  upon 
their  forehead,  and  tied  behind  their  head.  In  the  noddle 
^  tins  rises  a.  horn,  or  ebnibal  pieee  of  silver,  g3t,  about 
faur  inches  long,  nsqdiiin  flie  shape  of  our  commooi  candle 
exdfiguisfaers.  This,  la  Qidlod  kirn,  a  sHght  comiptioA 
o£4be.Hia3)B8vt  wnrd  k^ren»  a  bom*  fmd  is  wly  Yf^m  m 
nmewa  or  paciaAsa  alter  yictpry*  Tbe  erooked  manaer 
b  whida  diey  haU  thet  neck  when  tbi»  onwnent  is  on 
tbeur  forehead,  for  foar  it  ^ukt  £edt  forward,  seema  to 
sfpree  witii.  -vvhai  die  Fsaboiist  calls  speaking  with  a  sti^T 
sack ;  ^^  Lift  not;  your^  bom  on  higb ;  speak  not  with  a 
stiff  nefJc;''  for  H  pecfectlj  ^ewa  tbie  meanii^  of  speaking 

'  Habak.  ifi,  4.  Ulain'ice's  Indian  Antiq.  toL  ii,  p.  358)  vol.  ifi,  p.  3S, 
54,  aiOii  ynH  iv,  p.  232^  8Si ;  vol  ^  p»  ia8»  lOd,  13d«  Ml,  VH^  19U  , 

%  M  Peiba^**  m^n  X>u  Bw)wn  »  W»  ADtiquiti»  oC  the  Jc;f  s,  '*  a  w»r 
nant  of  this  Aopen(.practi(;p  is  to  be  found  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Le- 
banon ;  for  Captain  Light,  anno  1»14,  saw  Ae  ftmales  of  the  Maronkey 
aiiAIIraffawearftagoiiibeit  heaA»a.tli at laftSffoonkaLtnbei  tkmttmim 
inches  long,  and  twice  the  size  of  a  common  post-horn,  over  which  was  thrown 
a  white  piece  of  lines  lihaft  oompletdy  enveloped  the  body.  Tbe  &oni  ti  the 
emir's  wife  was  of  gold,  enriched  with  preeioiis  stones."  V«l^  ii,  p.  304.  See 
p.43o#«liiaY^«»ew  •  Ti^?;  voL  iv,  p.  4a7. 
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HI  tfaiji  attitude,  when  the  hcfrn  isheld  exiust  Hke  tbehofq 
of  a  umcorn.^  An  allusioii  is  made  to  lliis  custom  iu' w« 
other  passage:  ^'  But  my  horn  sbalt  thoo  exalt  like  the 
horn  of  an  unicom.^^  To  raise  the  horn  was  to  ckitbe 
one  with  authority,  or  to  do  him  honour ;  to  lower  it,  out 
it  off,  or  take  it  away,  to  depnve  one  c^  power,  or  to  treat 
him  with  disreq)ect.  Such  were  the  ^'  horns  of  iroa'" 
'wh\d\  Zedekiah  made  for  himjself,  when  he  presumed,  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  flatter  his  prince  with  the  pio- 
mise  of  Tiotory  over  his  enemies :  *^  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
with  these"^  military  insignia  ^^  shalt  thou  push  the  Sy-» 
riaxts  until  thou  hast  consumed  them,^®  They  Were  milii- 
tary  ornaments,  the  sjmibols  of  strength,  and  courage  and 
power* 

But  while  the  orientals  had  their  emblans  of  hondur, 
and  tokens  of  regard,  they  had  also  peculiar  custcHns  ex- 
pressive  of  contempt  or  dislike ;  of  whidi  the  first  I  shall 
mention  is  cutting  off  the  beard.  Even  to  talk  disrespect^ 
fully  dT  a  Fer^an^s  beard,  is  the  greatest  insult  that  can 
be  offered  to  him,  and  an  attempt  to  tooch  it  would  pro« 
bably  be  followed  by  the  instant  death  of  the  offender*^ 
Cutting  off  the  beiird  is  reckoned  so  great  a  mark  of  19. 
tomy  among  th^  Arabs,  that  many  of  them  would  pfe£» 
death  tp  such  a  dishonour.  They  set  tbe  highest  yalue 
upon  this^piHirtenance  of  the  male ;  (or  when  they  would 
expriB80  their  value  for  a.  thing,  they  s^  it  is  worth  mote 
Ihail  his  beard ;  they  even  beg  for  the  sake  of  it,  "  By 
your  beard,  by  the  life  of  your  beard^  do.'^  This  shews, 
aceerdiag  to  the  oriental  mode  of  thinking,  the  magnitude 

•  Kah.  ii,  7.  »>  Psa.  xcg,  10. 

9  Calmet,  yoL  iii.     1  Kingi  z^  11. 

A  Kinaiei^ii  Gcqgiapbical  Memoir  of  the  Feniaii  JSnyue^  p.  24., 
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of  tlie  affipoht  whidi  Hanan  offered  to  the  ambassadors  of 
SMYid,  irlien  he  took  them  and  shaved  <^  the  one  half  of 
tkeir  beards.*  It  was  still,  in  times  oomparatively  modem, 
the  giseatest  indignity  that  can  be  offered  in  Persia.'  Sha 
Abbas,  king  of  that  country,  enraged  that  the  emperor  of 
fiindoston  had  inadvertently  addressed  him  by  a  title  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  great  Shabon-ShiA,  or  king  of  kingi^ 
onfered  the  beards  of  the  ambassadors  to  be  shaved  off, 
aod  sent  them  home  to  their  master.^  This  ignominious 
treatment  discovers  also  the  propriety  and  force  of  the 
type  of  hair  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel ;  where  the  in* 
habitants  of  Jerusalem  are  compared  to  the  hair  of  his 
head  and  beard,  to  intimate  that  they  had  been  as  dear 
to  God  as  the  beard  was  to  the  Jews ;  yet  for  their  wick- 
edness they  should  be  cut  off  and  destroyed. 
'  To  send  an  open,  lett^,  was  considered  as  a  mark  of 
great  disrespect.  A  letter  has  its  Hebrew  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  rolled  ac  folded  together. 
The  modem  Arabs  roll  up  their  letters,  and  then  flatten 
them  to  the  breadth  of  an  inch ;  and,  instead  of  sealing 
them,  paste  up  their  ends.  The  Feraans  make  up  thdr 
letters  in  a  roll  about  six  inches  long,  a  bit  of  paper  is  fas. 
tened  round  it  with  gum,  and  sealed  with  an  impresnon 
oi  iak.  In  Turkey,  letters  are  commonly  sent  to  persona 
of  distinction  in  a  bag  or  purse ;  to  equals  they  are  also 
endosed,  but  to  inferiors,  or  those  who  are  held  in  c(m- 
tempt,  they  are  sent  ijpea  or  unenclosed.''  This  exphdna 
die  reason  of  Nehemiah^s  observation:  ^*  Then  sent  San* 

•  2  Sam.  X,  4.  '  Niebuhr'i  Trav.  p.  276. 

*  Maaric8*s  Hist,  of  HincUMtan,  rol.  iy,  p.  476. 

^  Norden*8  Tzar.  toI.  H,  p.  8, 71)  109.    Lady  M.  W.  Montigii's  Lett 
ToL  i,  p.  ise.    IT Arfitux  Voy.  dans  la  FaleM.  p.  58. 
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iKdkdf  bis  servant  unto  me  *  *  ^  mth  an  open  letter  in  Bis^ 
liand:'^  In  refusingfaim  the  nuurk  of  respect  iiniallypaM 
to  person&of  his  stati<H),  and  treating  liiiB  eDntenptuonsIy; 
bj  sending  the  letter  withoot  the  customary  fli^dandagss^ 
idhen  presented  to  persons  of  reqpectabifitjy  SanbaQat  oC 
ered  him  a  deliberate  insult.  Had  this  open  letter  come 
^rom  Gediem,  who  was  ub^  Arab,  it  might  have  passed  un« 
noticed,  but  as  it  came  from  SanbaQat^  the  gorJarnor  had 
reason  to  expect  the  ceremony  of  enclosing  it  in  a  bag, 
since  he  was  a  penMm  of  ^istinc^n  in  the  Piersian  courts 
and  at  diat  time  governor  of  Judea. 

One  of  the  moidt  sgnificant  expressions  of  strong  dia* 
approbation  was  the  shaking  of  die  lap.  When  the  Jews 
opposed  the  apdstle  Paul  and  blasphemed,  he  A6ck  Ma 
raiment,  and  said  unto  them,  ^^  Your  blood  be  upon  your 
awn  heads ;  I  am  dean.^^  Tl^a  action  is  still  a  common 
madk  of  reprobatum  in  Turkey •^ 

.  Tile  last  mark  of  disrespect,  whidi  is  by  no  means  con. 
fined  to  the  east,  is  td  spit  in  the  face  of  another.  Clmrdin 
<;>bBerres^  that  sfntting  before  any  one,  or  spitting  upon 
the  gnnind  in  qieaking  of  any  one*s  acdons,  is,  through 
the  east,  an  expression  of  extreme  detestation.  It  is^  th^ie- 
fisore,  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  as  a  mark  of  great 
disgrace  to  be  fixed  on  the  man  who  failed  in  his  duty  to 
the  house  of  his  bro^r.^  To  such  contemptuous  treat* 
menty  it  will  be  recoHeoted,  our  blessed  Redeemer  sob« 
Batted  in  the  hall  of  die  high  priest,  fm*  the  sake  of  his 
people.  The  practice  has  descended  to  modem  times ; 
for  in  the  year  1744,  when  a  rebel  prisoner  was  brought 

■  Neh.  vi,  5.  i  Aat«  xfiii,  6;  alw  Kch.  V,  ISL 

k  ]lli(»riet^  Thiv;  ?oI.  i,  p.  123. 

VDeat.  xxY,  S.    Hlknii€ir»OI»«Kir.  fiihr,  p.4as^  44S. 
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before  Nadir  Shah^s  j;eneral,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
sjMt  in  his  face;  which  iHX>ves  that  the  savage  conduct 
of  the  Jews  corresponded  with  a  custom  which  had  been 
long  establiflhed  oyeor  ill  the  east. 


CHAP.  IX. 

IJLLUST&ATIQKS  OF  SCRIPTURE  FROM  THK  HONOURS 
SHEWN  TO  THS  DEADa 

Dwtiei  b^tm^mg  to  the  dead  reckoned  •ocreci— 7*Ae  parting  kue^^^Clonng 
thteyee  and,  binding  up  the  face,-^Wa»hing  the  body,^^watking  it  in 
ttnen»-^Anointing  it  with  oiL^-fVrapping  it  in  ike  garment*  the  dead  ketd 
uimtty  worn. — The  Body  atiMmed.'-^taid  out  ahtonded  in  ftt  grtebe^ 
chAew.'-'fFaieked  whiU  thw  e*p6Hi.^^Vet$el  ef  tpufa^  fkuxd  4k-  dto 
^ioor,m^Bo4y  lm4  k^  a  agfin^^^Cairried  o^t  on  a  hior*mmLaii  %  l&e  /## 
raelitee  in  ^  dust.'—Anciente  attached  very  great  ifgportanee  to  hvriaL 
Desire  of  reposing  in  the  sepulchres  of  our  father8*^^Funeral  procession^ 
'^Prcfessional  mourners,— •Sorrow'  of  relations  testified  by  cuHing  their 
terms  with  daggers.-^Swy  their  dead  generaUy  without  tkt  itoBi-tf  <ile^ 
Ma.  SepsOckrts  sf  tiU  JMnesoe^-^Tombs  of  7«&ii&tiitf*^71#  Hr^gf 
or  Murcoj^^offus^^Tombs  qf  Maoru-^TonAs  (/  THoriag.-— Tombs  of  Nap* 
^fse^-^^Tombs  tftke  common  people,--^AU  of  them  kept  dean  and  white— 
The  Jews  placed  their  dead  in  ntcAe*.— JemA  tombs  closed  with  a  large 
broad  stone. — Tokens  of  sorrow  among  the  bereaved  Greeks^  and  oikers.^ 
thientiU  mokrHefs  often  proceeded  to  great  exfXsse8,^ffurwSng  brimHone 
in  Ac  house  <ff  tke  deeeased.-'^-Futieral  obsepdeti  condudgd  i^  afiait^Mm 
(^omiequonoee  rf  the  death  qf  a  king  of  Persia,-^Rdaiion9  retturu  m  thi 
Mrd  or  fourth  day  to  condole  wiUk  the  bereaved^^^The  oriental  fuoumer 
distinguished  by  the  slovenliness  of  his  dress^^Time  (f  mourning  for  the 
dead.~~Jews  accustomed  to  visit  the  sepulchres  of  thdr  deceased  friends 
three  dayt. — In  some  parts  ofJ\tdea  they  went  cccationalfy  to  weep  at  the 
graves, — Chamben  bmU  o9er  thtrnk-h-QUhmM  t»  httt&wr  of  the  demd.'^ 
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'  Laerywul  unu.— ^'ifi^t  aiuf  princet  often,  whjeeted  to  <naZ  f/ter  ikeit 
'  '^MB<A..^/fi\^0)f<fefMm«  ifwery  rank  nmd  tonBxAo/i^  viihjcoM  id  triaL  '■ 

I'       ■  .      ,"  ■  *  >  ■ 

The  duties  belonging  U>  the  dead,  hsLve  beien  reckoned 
eminently  sacred  in  every  age,  and  among  every  people. 
The  most  barbarous  nations  have  regarded  the  dust  of 
their  departed  relatives,  as  sacred  and  inviolable.  In 
Greece,  to  refuse  the  manes  of  their  departed  friends  any 
part  of  their  accustomed  regard,  or  to  n^lect  any  the  least 
duty  to  which  they  were  thought  entitled,  was  deemed  a 
grater  crime  than  to  violate  the  temples,  and  plunder  the 
shrines  of  their  gods.  They  preserved  their  memories 
with  religious  care  and  reverence ;  they  went  so  far  as  to 
honour  their  remains  with  worship  and  adoration ;  at  the 
grave  of  an  enemy,  they  relinquished  for  evdr  their  ha- 
tred ajid  envy,  and  stigmatised  a  disposition  to  speak  evil 
«f  tbe^dead  as  cruel  and  inhuman*  To  prosecute  revenge 
b^ond  the  grave,  was  classed  with  the  foulest  actions  of 
trhich  any  man  could  be  guihy ;  no  provocations,  no  af- 
ironts  from  the  deceased  while  alive,  or  from  their  chil- 
dren after  tjieir  death,  were  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant 
so  nefarious  a  deed.  To  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
flked  a  stain  on  the  character  of  the  peipetrator,  which 
ho  length  of  time,  nor  change  of  circumstances  could  re- 
niove.* 

.  These  sentiments,  refined  and  directed  by  the  dictates 
and  influence  of  a  purer  faith,  were  deeply  graven  on  the 
heattof  a  genuine  Israelite.  In  mournful  silence,  he  at- 
tended the  dying  bed  of  his  friend  or  parent,  to  receive 
his  last  advice,  and  obtain  his  blessing.  Persuaded  that 
|he  souls  of  good  men  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  vigour 
•  P^Utr*!  ChMefant  ABdq.  f<4  U,  p.  HH. 
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4Bid.devBtion9  as  ihej  drew  near  the  end  of  thdr  couirsc^ 
and  were  favoured  with  a  clefurer  and  imore  exteniiye  pnk 
spehtt)f  thingstocfMne,,  he  reckobed  H  h^  duty  and  his 
{irivikge.to  catch  etery  sentence  from  the  ^s  of  $he  dj^ 
iii^y'andieidpecialfy  <o  mark  the  solemn  moment  when't^ 
vital  funetft(»tf(  ceased,  and  the  liberated  sonl  took  he? 
flight  inlci  ^  world  of  spttiils;: .  /  As  soon  ad  the  last  breatii 
imd  fled,  the  near^t  reUttoh^  or  the  deai:e8t  friend^  gave 
the  H&less  hody  the  ^parting  kiss^  the  last  fmfeweli  and 
i»gn  of  affiection  to  the  departed  rdatlve.^.  T^  ^as/a 
custom  .of  immemorial  antk)uit}r ;  for  the  patriarch  Jteoob 
had  no  sooner  yirfd«4  up  hici  »pml>  than  his  beloved  Jo- 
§ejpii9  qhuaain^  foi^^Haeeltbe  rtgbti  of.  thei  first  boipoy/f  IdUi 
upon  his  face  and  kissed  liim.^  It  issprobabk  he  first 
closed  his  ojnes,  i^  God  ii^d  promised  lie. should  do,,  (iof 
iiepb  ^hall  put  bia  hiuids  upioKi  thine  ejres)^  and  then  parted 
&Qm,his  body  with  ft  kis&  In. these  partkulars^thetanf 
tmki  Greeks  dearly  imitated. tbe  Jews;  when. they. saiit 
iimr  fri^da  and  rdlatiions  at  the  point  of  resigning  ^eir 
lives,  they  came  close  t9  the  bed  where  Aey.Uy,  to  bid 
ihem  hrew^^  and.oati^  their  dying  words,  ^vhlch  they 
never  repciated. without  resverence.  The  .want  o£  appoxt' 
fm&ty  tojp^y  thjs/cwqpfiment  to  Heoton  hiswidois^ 
spouse  laments  in  these  affecting  strains :  I    ..      >a 

f^  \For  wben.dyuQjg,  them  hast]ndti^ibtebed>aat  thy  hdifd 
fmm  the  bed  to  mk  i  tbQu:ha8t  notf  given  me  sotBKliad^ 
(!vioe,  which  I  mij^t  .stilli^oaii  in  and  icemembrajice,  and^ 
with  tears,  repeat  night  and  dny-^  Tbqr  also  tbok^their 
IsLOi  farewell,  ^sf  kissing,  .end  ^ilabracii^  ^he  Ide^  body. 
Ximi  Q!pd  r^pr^fegts  Nipb^  a^^  kissing  her  dfioeluied  sonii ; 
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luul  Cornpp\&^  Jmtm  the  jomi^r,  ai  fiidUag  upoft^Jut;^ 
tmtUDy  knd  kissbg  him  with  many  tears** 

The  partbg  kiss  being  given,  die  cempMiy  tent  thm 
dothea,  vhich  was  a  custom  of  great  antiquity,  and  tlif 
highest  expression  of  grief  in  the  pcknitive  aged.  This 
ceremonty  was  nerer  omitted  by  the  Hebrews  when  any 
moumflil  event  happened,  and  was  performed  in  the  toU 
lowing  manner ;  they  took  a  knife,  and  holding  the  blade 
downwards,  gave  the  upper  garment  a  out  in  the  right 
aide,  and  rent  it  an  hand^s  breadth.  For  very  near  reUu 
tSbns,  all  the  garments  are  rent  on  the  right  Mde. 

After  closing  the  eyes,  the  natt  care  waa  to  bind  up 
the  fbce,  which  it  was  no  more  lawAil  td  b^bokl.  ^l%e 
Gieeki  also  were  cansful.  to  close  the  eyes  of  thekr  de. 
parted  friends,  and  to  ccwer  dieir  faces;  both  to  premrt 
the  horror  which  the  pale  imd  unyielding  fisatures,  apid 
particularly  the  eyes  of  the  dead,  are  apt  to  eKdte,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  dying,  who  are  usually  desfaoua 
to  spare,  as  much  as  pcxisibfe)  the  feelings  <tf  their  sur* 
driving  relations,  and  to  appear,  even  after  death,  as  httk 
asmaybe^  the  objects  of  disgust  or  aversion  >  to  those 
whom?  ihef  still  e^eem  and  love.  Hence  die  ghoat  of 
Agamemacm  ontijAaned  that  hm  ntfe  Olyteamestra  had 
neglected 

f^  to  close  wkh  her  hands  his  eyes  atidibis  inouth.^  And 
iki  Swripides^  when  Hq>polytus  felt  himself  at  tfa^  pomt 
of  deaths  he  called  upon  his  father  l7heseus  quickly  to 
isomer  hia  fiu)e  with  a  sheet  2 

Kfi^M»  hfuf  wi40»mH  dr  n^c*^  mtrKm*      SSppafyk^  v.  14&9* 

The  aext  care  of  smrviving  fiiends  is  to  ^^rash  the  body^ 
•  VMiu't  GfMka  AAHq.  foL  H,  p.  176. 
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k  to  be  wrapped  up,  n|*j^iileri^ote«adilj  into  die  flares, 
when  they  are  opened  by  warm  water.  This  ablu^mi) 
which  was  always  esteemed  an  act  of  great  chanty  and 
demotion)  is  perfimned  by  women.^  Thus  th^  body  of 
Dorcas  was  washed^  and  ]«d  in  an  u{^>er  room,  till  the 
tmvul  of  the  aposde  Peter^  ia  the  hope  that  his  prayers 
fis^gfat  reslore  her  to  Itfe.  After  the  body  is  washed,  if 
is  shrouded^  and  swathed  with  a  linen  doth,  akhou^  in 
most  ^aees,  ^iiesy  only  put-on  a  pair  of  drawers  and  » 
white  slnlt;  and  Uie  head  is  bound  about  with  a  naplun: 
auch  wei«  the  napkin  and  graTe-^skthes,  in  which  the  Sa>^ 
♦iour  was  buried* 

The  Greeks  and  BoaMms^  after  washing,  ancnnted  the 
body  wilhtMl^  or  some  preeioas  (nntment.*  Homer  fre- 
quently mentions  the  custom  of  anointing  the  dead,  but 
takes  notice  of  no  other  ungnent  but  oLL  Thufl  they 
anointed  Uie  body  of  Patroclus : 

Itmi  tHft  ^  kmmfkt  »^  nku^f  Xm^  tXmm*  it  lib.  xiiBf  L  3S0« 
^^  At  Mon  «•  WMiMd,  Ihty  4iMiii«»d.liim  With  ofiL** 
After  it  was  washed  and  andnited,  they  wriq>ped  it  iq  a 
garm^it,  whidi  seems  to  have  been  no  other,  than  the 
cloak  of  the  deceased.  Thus  Miseiias,  being  fiist  washed 
jmd  anointed,  then  (as  Ae  custom  was),  laid  uponab^d, 
was^  wrtipt^  in  the  garm^ts  he  had  ustuHly  worn : 

Bxptdiuoi  toiptn^ae  hmot  fd^fintH  tt^uiigiiu^t.** 

JEneid.  lib.  vi,  h  218, 

^  Some  get  ready  warm  waiter  and  caldrons  bobbljoigE 
irom  tba  fliones,  and  wash  and  anoint  his.ooU  limbsL: 

^  PoOt/lifrr.  Aatiq.  1K»L  ii,>  IM^    Aditti^i  KMl.\Aiilii{^^ ^^ 
.    ?^MiiLli%.vi,U»ia.    . 
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Thej  fetch  a  gfoati;  then  lay  the  bef^aikd  body  011  a 
couch,  and  throw  over  it  the  pmrfde  JtoheB,  hia  wauled 
ajqparel.^' 

The  body  was  then  embahned,  which  wa9  performed 
by  the  Egyptians  after  the  following  method:  the  brain 
was  removed  with  a  bent  ircm^  and  the  vacuity  filled  up 
with  medicam^its ;  the  bowels  were  also  drawn  out,  ^nd 
the  trunk  being  stuffed  with  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other 
spices,  except  frankincense,  which  were  proper  to  exBio^ 
cate  the  humours,  it  was  pioUed  in  nitre,  in  which  it  lay 
for  seventy  days.  After  this  period,  it  ww  ynapp^  in 
bandages  of  fine  linen  and  gums,  to  make  it  adhere;  tnd 
was  then  delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  deceaised  entire  ^ 
all  its  features,  and  the  very  hairs  of  the  eyelids  being 
preserved.  In  this  manner  were  the  kings  of  J4;idah  enw 
balmed  for  many  ioges. 

But  when  the  funeral  obsequies  were  not  long  delayed^ 
they  used  another  kind  of  embalming.  They  wrapped 
up  the  body  with  sweet  spices  and  odours,  without  ex- 
tracting the  brain,  or  removing  the  bowels.  This  is  the 
vay^in  whidi  it  was  proposed  to  embalm  the  sacred  \>oAj_ 
otouv  Saviour ;  whidi  was  prevented  by  his  resurrection.^ 
This  last  aeems  to  be  properly  what  the  ancieats  denomi-^ 
i^ated  embalmings  for  Mpses  observes,  in  lyeference  to  Ja« 
cob,  </  JForty  days  ^ere  fulfilled  for  him  <fqr  so  a«^  fulr 
filled  the  days  of  those  who  are  embahitied)>  and  the  Egyp- 
tians mourned  for  him  threescore  and  ten  days*^  We 
learn  from  two  Greek  historians,  Herodotus  and  Diodo^ 
ru8»  that  the  time  of  mourning  was  while  the  body  rew 
mained  with  the  eoibalmers;  which,  according  to  Hero* 

/  Dijiidfdn'i  Tnuulatioa.    Sat  alM  uEMid.  Uk  Ik,  L  48& 
<  Haonex't  Oteerr.  toL  iU,  p.  73. 
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dtskoB^  was  larrieiity  ^ys.**  It  lay  in  nitee  tibirty  diys,  for 
the  purpose  of  di^yi^g  ^  all  its  superfluous  and  noxious 
nioisture ;  mid  the  remaining  forty,  (the  time  mentb^l 
by  Diodorus),*  were  employed  in  anointing  it  with  gums 
and  spices,  to  preserve  it ;  which  we  infer  frwn  the  wonH 
^  Moses,  was  the  proper  ^nbalming.  The  former  tifcum- 
stonce  explains  the  reason,  why  the  Egyptians  mouroed 
for  IsraeLthreescore  and  ten  days ;  the  latter  exphuns  the 
meaning  of  the  forty  days  which  were  fulfilled  for  Isriaely 
being  the  days  of  those  that  are  embalnied> 

The  andent  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  lay  out'  the 
body  aft^  it  was  lArbuded  in  its  grave^lothes ;  sometimes 
itpon  a  bier,  which  they  bedecked  with  various  sorts  of 
flcwars.  The  place  where  the  bodies  were  laid  out,  wad 
near  the  doc^  of  the  house  :  there  the  ffi^ds  of  the  dei 
ceased  attended  them  with  loud  lamentations ;  a  custom 
wilkh  ^11  continues  to  be  observed  iEunong  that  people^ 
Dr.  Clitondler,  when  travelUng  in  Greece,  saw  a  woman 
at  M^ura,  sitting  with  the  door  of  her  cottagef  Open,  la^ 
mendngher  dead  husband  aloud;  and  at  Zante,  a  wo# 
.  mta  in  a  house  with  the  door  open,  bewailing  her  litd^ 
son,  whose-body  lay  by  her  dree^d,  the  hair  poi^rdered^ 
tfaefa6e«painted,  and  bedeicked  with  gold  leaf  ^  This  cust 
torn  ^  motminigforithe  dekid,  ii^dr  the  door  of  the  hduse, 
yn^  pvdbabfylKMrrowed  from  l&s  Syrians ;  and  if  so,  it 
mH  serve  to  illustrate  ian  obscure  expression  of  Mose% 
relative  to  Abraham :  ^^  And  Sarah  died  in  Kiijaitharba^ 
and  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  feir 
htf  .^^ '  He  came  out  of  his  own  separate  tent,  and  sealing 

.    ■      .     •  f 

^  Lib.  i,  cap.  86.         *  Lib.  i,  c  91,  p.  101, 102.  J  Gen.  1,  2,  3. 

^  See  Hanner*8  Obierv.  foL  iii,  diapk  vii,  throughout.    Chan^tter's  Trav. 
p.  195.    Potter's  Or.  Amiq.  J9L  ii,  p.  1S4.  *  Gen.  xxiit,  2. 
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iuBself  on  the  ground  near  the  door  ct  her  teirt,  ^ere  iKr 
corpse  was  placed^  that  he  mig^  peHbrm  thoae  puUb 
solemn  rites  of  mourning,  thai;  were  required^  as  well  fajr 
decency  as  affection,  kmented  with  many  tears  the  loss 
he  Had  sustained. 

While  the  body  lay  exposed  in  this  mannar,  it  waacus*- 
tomary  to  give  it  constant  attendance,  to  defend  it  fttan. 
any  yiolence  or  affront  that  might  he  offered:  Whence 
Achilles  says  of  his  friend  Patroclus, 

Of  fM  tft  »^m  }tituy/$990i  ^itx^X^j  ^      JL  lib.  ztXt  L  211* 

<^  Slsiftat  the  entrance  dT  the  tent  be  lies ;  whole  hiscom- 
panbns  mourn  iffound.^  And  a  little  before,  we  find  him 
so  passionately  concerned  lest  iSies  «id  vermin  diould  poL. 
hite  the  corpse,  that  he  could  not  be  drawn  from  it  to  the 
battle,  till  Thetis  promised  to  guard  it^  Not  less  atten* 
tire  were  the  Jews,  to  the  dust  of  tbdr  departed  friends, 
of  which  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  fiimisfaed  a  stri^ 
king  and  affecting  example ;  she  f^  took  sackcloth,  and 
qpread  it  for  her  upon  the  rodt,  from  the  beginning  of 
harvest,  until  water  dropped^  upon  the  dead  bo^Serof 
her  two  sons,  and  the  five  sons  of  Michal,  the  dau^^iter 
of  Saul,  who  w^*e  put  to  death  for  the  treadiery  of  their 
fath^,  '^^  and  suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air. to  rest 
im  them  by  day,  nor  the  befiats  of  the  field  by  night.^"* . 
Before  the:  door  of  tfce  house  where  ihei  bofpse  kgr, 
ftood  a  vessel  of  water,  the  den^  of  which  was, :  that 
thcise  who  had  been  employed  about  the  daadJxKly  might 
purify  themselves  by  wadung ;  foi^  the  heathen  world 
thought  themselves  pdhited  by  the:  contact  of  ^a  dead 
body,  and  even  considered  the  bouse  where  it  lay,  not 

'  Ifiad.  lib*  xix,  L  S& 
»  2  Smb.  zxi,  10.    Pottct'ft  Gnedui  Aiitiq«  veL  ii«  p.  iai». 
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ftltogetfaer  free  from  poUutkni.  Ihiripidea  aooordkigly 
makes  Helena  eay,  *'  Our  homes  are  cacredy  mrt  iktfled 
hf  the  death  of  Mendaus:^ 

The  Ronaas  bad  the  same  idea;  only  instead  <rf  placing ar 
IreMel  of  water  at  the  door,  they  appointed  one  to  go  round 
and  purify  the  attendants.*^  The  air  proe^eAng  froM  a 
dead  body,  was  thought  to  pollute  ev^ry  thing  into  wliidi 
it  entered ;  this  is  the  reascn  that  every  open  vessel,  as 
wdl  as  the  whole  house,  underwmt  a  general  purification, 
hmnediately  after  the  funeral  adaumties  were  over.  In 
these  sentiments  and  customs,  wediscorer  a£ihit  trace 
el  the  laws  respecting  dead  bodies,  which  were  given  fhitn 
Ae  top  of  Sinai  to  the  people  of  IsiaeL  ^<  He  that  touch- 
lith  the  dead  body  of  a  man  shall  be  unclean  seven  days* 
He  diall  purify  himself  with  it  on  the  third  day,  and  on 

the  seventh  day  he  shall  be  dean.^ <^  This  is  the  law, 

whM  a  man  dieth  in  a  tent ;  all  that  come  into  the  tent, 
and  aU  that  is  in  the  tent,  shall  be  unckan  seven  days.  'And 
every '<q)6n  vessel  which  hath  no  covering  bound  upon  it, 
shall  be  unclean.''^ 

ThB  body,  after  being  exposed  at  the  door  of  die  holise, 
or  in  some  upen  apartment,  the  usual  number  of  days^ 
was  kid^  ikr  Ji  eoffia.  Thb,  however,  iseems  to  havebeen 
in  honour  cgmmonly  reisbrved  fsr  persons  of  better  con* 
dition ;  for  on^  any  other  sUj^sition,  it  is  not  easy  to  acL 
count  for  the  remark  of  the  inspired  writer,  that  the  body 
ef  Joseph,  after  bemg  einbalmed,  was  put  in  a  coffin  in 
EgyptP 

"  ^neid.  lib.  vi,  L  229^  Sue  '  Q«n.  1»  M. 

•  Numb,  xiz,  11, 18,  H,  15«  See Pott«t*»Gr.  Aotfq.  M^ll>  p*  1^  189. 
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^  Tliefnieflii€»r  bort  of  pecqik  seem  to  b«^e  been  iilterred; 
ia  tlieir  grave-clotfaes,  without  a  oofSn.^  In  this  masuKor 
was  the  sacred  body  of  our  Lord  oomaiitted  €o  the  ijotnb.^ 
The  body  was  sometimes  placed  upon  a  bier,  which 
hore  some  resanblance  to  a  coffin  or  bed,  in  order  to  be 
carried  out  to  buriaL  Upon  one  of  these  was  carried 
loarth  the  widow'^s  son  of  Nain,  whom  our.  compassionate 
Lord  raised  to  life,  and  restored  to  his  motb^.  We  m» 
infomied  in  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  that  jisft 
being  dead,  they  laid  him  in  the  b^^  whi<;h;  was  filled 
wi&  sweet  odours.  Josephus,  the  Jeirish  histcniany.cbf 
scribing,  the  fungal  of  Hetod  the  gkieat,  says^  his  bed 
was  adorned  with  prt^ious  stones ;  his  body  rested  undelc 
apurple  boyering ;  he  had  a  dii»iem  aiid  a  orown of  gplA 
upon  his  head,  a  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  and  thalt  aU  hm 
house  jbUowed  the  bed/  The  bier  Used  by  the  Turkstali^ 
Aleppo,  jsays  Russei,  is  a  kind  of  coffin^  muchin  the  Ibnfli 
pf.ours,  only  the  Jid.  rises  with  a.led^  in. the  miiUkv! 
Christians,  acoording  to  ihe  same  author,  am  cairied  t^ 
the  grave  in  an  open  bier  of  the  $amB  kmd  as  that  uiaed 
bgr  the  people  of  Natn.  But  the  Jews,  sema  to  have  oon» 
veyed  their  dead  bodies  to  their  funerals  withbut  any  sup^ 
port,  as  may  be  in&rred  from  the  history  of  Ananias  and 
his  wife  Sapphira :  '^  And^the  young  men  arose,  wound 
himiup,  and  carried  iinn  out  and  burisd  hWn.^^  WiA 
effualdiBpatdi  they  <^med  forth- Sof^hira,  and  bwried 
her  by, her  husband^  Nbhii|tisgtvenof  abierineitheD 
*    -     '  .        ■'  .     '  I  .     '  .'•..,> 

1  Quckyigho^i's  7r»t*  v»L  u,  p.  371.  Tii«  body;  wbid|  Ihis  (rwreUer,  tt^ 
was  wrapped  in  linen,  without  a  coffin,  and  slung  on  cords  between  two 
poles,  borne  on  men*8  shoulders,  with  its  feet  foremost. 

'  Josephs^'  Anti^.  hook  xtii,  chap,  yiii,  sec  3«  .  ,   •  i  .,  ,      /.  ' 

•HiSt^of  Al|ppQ^Y^i,p.306riindirolt^ii9p.5^^     ^     *ActoT,e. 
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of  these  cases ;  and  the  mcidents  of  the  storjr  foUoIr  one 
another  so  rapidly,  that  we  cannot  suppose  fhey  took 
time  to  go  and  hring  one ;  and  as  sudi  a  sc^ie  was  not 
expected,  we  have  no  reason  to  conchide  they  had  one  in 
readiness.  This  simple  method  of  conveyii^  a  dead  body 
to  the  grave,  was  familiar  to  the  most  ancient  Gieeks ; 
for  w4ien  Patroclus  was  carried  forth  by  die  mjrrmidons, 
▲chilles  w^B^  bdEiiod  to  support  his  head : 

Oi^iii9h»m^*X^^»$Ax*9^ifi'  /I.  Ub«  aodti^  L  ia&< 

The  Israelites  committed  the  dead  to  their  native  dust ; 
iuid  f rom  the  ^yptiaas,  probably  borrowed  the  practice 
cf  buniii^  many  spices  at  tiieir  funerals.  ^'  They  buried 
Asa  in  his  own  sepulchres,  whidi  he  made  for  himself  in 
the  dty  of  David,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed  which  was 
filled  with  sweet  odom^,  and  divers  kinds  of  spices,  pre- 
pdb*ed  by  the  apothecaries^  art ;  and  they  made  a  very 
g#tat  burning  for  him.'^''  The  Old  Testament  historian 
entirely  justifies  die  account  which  the  Evangehst  gives, 
of  the  qucmtaty  of  «pices  with  which  the  sacred  body  of 
Christ  was  swathed.  The  Jews  object  to  the  quantity 
uised  on  thai  occasion,  as  unnecessarily  profuse,  and  even 
UKri^ble;  but  it  appears  from  their  own  writings,  that 
'i^iees  wiere'used  at  such  times  in  great  abundance.  In 
the  Talmud,  it  is  said,  that  no  less  than  eighty  pounds 
of  Bpices  were  consumed  at  die  funeral  of  Rabbi  Gama- 
Hel  the  dder.  And  at  the  funeral  of  Herod,  if  we  may 
betierve  the  acdount  of  their  most  celebrated  historian,  the 
prbces^on  was  fcdlowed  by  five  hundred  of  his  domestics 
carrying  spices  J  Why  then  should  it  be  reckoned  in- 
prcldible,  that  Nicodemus  brought  of  myrrh  and  aloes 

*  Pottcr'8  Gr.  Antiq.  voL  ii,  p.  189, 190, 192.  •  2  Chron.  xW,  14. 

^  Joeephus*  Antiq.  Mk  ztU,  du  Ttti,  tee.  8. 
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abbitt  an  hundred  pounds  weighty  to  emhtim  the  body 
of  Jesus? 

Nothing,  in  the  estimatum  of  the  aneient^  could  com* 
pensate  for  the  want  of  burial ;  and  to  be  deprired  of  a 
graTe  they  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  hf 
whidi  they  could  be  overtaken^  In  Greece,  a  person 
guilty  of  suffenng  even  the  dead  body  of  a  stranger,  found 
in  the  field,  or.  On  the  shpre,  to  remsnn  unburied,  was  not 
permitted  to  converse  with  men,  nor  appear  in  the  tern- 
pks ;  but  was  considered  as  pro&ne  and  polluted,  the 
just  object  of  divine  vengeance,  and  human  detestation.* 
A  Roman  genend  was  held  by  his  fellow^-citizeDS  in  utter 
abhorrence,  because  he  had  left  the  bones  of  lus  soldiers 
without  the  rites  of  burial  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
strong  prqK)Ssesflon8  of  the  heathen  exerted  no  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Ood^s  ancioit  peojde :  Instructed  by  the 
word  of  revelation,  they  well  knew  that  the  state  of  the 
lifeless  body  can  neither  facilitate  nor  retard  the  rrtum 
of  the  spirit  to  Qod  who  gavoit ;  but  they  justly  thought 
it  belonged  to  the  decendes  oi  Bfe,  and  was  even  allied 
tohuiDBnityy  to  hide  in  the  tonsb  a  frame,  which  like  their 
own  was  lately  the  habitation  of  a  reasonable  soul.  These 
natund  fedings  give  a  peeuhar  empharis  to  the  words  oi 
the  prophet :  <^  Hb  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in  the 
day  to  the  heat,  and  in  tiie  night  to  the  frost  ^^  and  to  the 
complaint  of  the  Psalmist,  ^*  Oar  bones .  are  scattered  at 
the  gravels  moulh,  as  when  one  cutteth  andcleaveth  wood 
up<m  the  earih.^  Mr.  Bruoe  relates  a  dreumstance  which 
shews  that  these  words,  in  whatever  way  they  are  to  be 
understood,  might  be  Kterally  verified :  In  prosecuting 
his  journey  towards  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  he  arrived, 

*  Potter's  6r.  Antiq.  vol  ii,  p.  ISt.  y  Jtt.  xxx?i,  30. 
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rwHh  Ittt  ftttcDckiit^  at  the  viUa^  of  Gmxiffam,  whose  in- 
habttioits  had  all  penahed  with  hunger  the  year  b^ores 
rdaeir  wretdbed  bones  betngtdl  Unburied  and  sesttfer^  if|p* 
OD  the  suriaoe  af  the  ground  where  the  village  fomerij 
stood.  They  enc«nped  among  the  bones  of  the  dead  ( 
no  space  coold  be  &uod  £pee  fircmi  them.  To  peraods^ 
liowerer  httk  ci  vifized^  and  partkulai4y  to  the  Jews^  who 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  their  boMs  being  scatter^  nboot 
in  the  open  field,  such  a  sqpeotsele  muat  have  been  very 
revolting,  and  have  filled  the  mind  wUl\  many  pttnful  rei- 
fiectk>i}s. 

Nearly  o(»a)eeted  with  this  deore  is  anodic  eqiuJly 
strong  and  general,  of  rejkising  in  the  s^ukhtes  of  our 
fathers.  To  be  buried  in  a  foreign  land^  the  Greeks 
looked  upon  a^  a  very  gi«at  misfortune,  not  mueh  inferior 
So  the  loss  of  life.  Thus  Electra^  in  Sophodes,,  baring 
preserved  Orestes  &cm  Cly  temnestra,  by  sending  him  isio 
to  a  fcxreign  country,  and  many  years  after,  hearing  he 
had  ended  his  days  there,  wishes  he  had  rather  perished 
at  first,  than  after  so  nmny  years  continuance  of  life,  have 
died  frmn  home,  and  been  deprivcdof  the  last  offices  of 
hiafrlciids.  This  sentiment  is  admisably  expressed  in  the 
epitaph  of  Leonidas  the  Tarentine,  quoted  by  Potter : 
iuxxt9  •«^  ifuXnu  mtfuu  x^»9*f  Mn  x«^mr 

^^  Far  ficcon  the  laal  of  Italy  I  lie,  and  from  TarenUtm, 
my  native  soil,  wludi  m  more  grievoua  to  me  thandeath 
itself.""  This  is  the  reason  that  the  bodies  of  those  who 
cbed  in  foreigp  countries  weie  often  brought  home,  by 
the  kindness  of  thehr  surviving  relations,  and  interred  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers.  Thus 
Theseus  was  removed  from  Seyms  to  Athens;  Orestea 
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from  T!eg9hy  and  fais  son  Tiflamenuftfrom  HdketoSpMriv; 
and  Aristomenee  from  Rhodes  to  Messene.^  The  dewre 
of  Jacob  to  be  buried  in  his  native  land,  was  partly  the 
natural  feeling  of  the  human  breast,  and  partly  the  effect 
o{  reli^us  principle ;  the  unequivocal  expression  of  his 
faith  and  hope,  that  the  promise  of  Jehovah  to  bestow  the 
land  of  Canaan  upon  his  postmty,  for  an  inheritance, 
should  iif  due  time  be  faithfully  performed.  The  solem- 
nity Bsad  earnestness  of  the  charge  which  the  djring  pa- 
triarch gave  with  his  latest  breath,  to  his  attending  sons, 
shews  how  deeply  he  felt  on  that  point:  ^*  And  he  charged 
them,*and  said  unto  them,  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto  my 
people ;  bury  me  with  my  fathers  in  the  cave,  that  is  in 
the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite ;  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the 
field  of  Madipekh,  which  is  before  Mamre ;  in  the  land  <^ 
Cimaan,  which  Abraluun  bought  with  the  field  of  Ephron 
the  Hittite,  for  a  possesion  of  a,  burying-place.' 

The  funeral  procession  was  attended  by  professional 
mourners,  eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of  lamentation, 
whom  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased  hired,  to 
assist  them  in  expresnng  their  sorrow.  They  began  the 
ceremony  with  the  stridulous  voices  of  old  women,  who 
strove,  by  their  doleful  modulations,  to  ext<Mrt  grief  from 
those  that  were  present.  The  children  in  the  streets 
through  which  they  passed,  often  suspended  thdr  sports, 
to  imitate  the  sounds,  and  jmned  with  equal  sincerity  in 
the  lamentations.  <^  But  whereunto  sIhUI  I  liken  this  gene- 

'Potttt'sGr.Antiq.Tol.ii^p.ieS.  See  alio  Odjmey,  Hb.  so,  1. 67-78  { 
where  the  ghost  of  Elpenor  conjurei  Uljiaei,  by  every  tender  and  e?erj 
awful  consideration,  to  commit  his  ashes  to  the  grave  in  due  form,  and  raise 
over  diem  a  mound  on  the  shore  of  the  ibaming  ocean,  and  fix  the  oar  with 
vhldi  he  rowed  upon  the  summit.  •  Gen.  ^«t,  20,  se. 
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.yfttite^  it  is  like  unto  children  ntting.ih  the  market^  and 
.oalliBg  nnto  their  fellows,  and  saying.  We  have  mourned 
.  upto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented.''*  Mu^c  was  after- 
wards  introduced  to  aid  the  vcdces  of  the  mourners :  the 
trumps  was  used  at  the  funerals  of  the  great,  and  the 
^mall  pipe  or  flute  for  those  of  meaner  conditicm.  Hired 
mourners  w^re  in  use  among  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the 
Trcjan  war,  and  probably  in  ages  long  before ;  for  in  Ho^ 
mer,  a  choir  of  mourners  were  planted  around  the  ooiich 
on  which  the  body  of  Hector  was  laid  out,  who  sung  his 
funeral  dirge  with  many  si^s  and  tears : 

T^tf  IV  A,t;^u^«'i  :^i^«v,  icat^m  3ii#«y  «Mi)«f ,  ^c    IL  lib.  xxiv,  1. 780. 

*•*-  A  melandiolj  chonr  attend  around, 

With  plaintive  yighi  and  music**  solenm  sound ; 

Alternately  they  sing,  alternate  flow 

The  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  woe.*'  Pope. 

In  Egypt,  the  low^  class  of  people  call  in  women^  who 
play  on  the  tabor;  and,  whose  business  it  is,  like  the 
hired  mourners  in  other  countries,  to  sing  elegiac  airs  to 
the  sound  (^  that  instrument,  which  they  accompany  with 
the  most  frightful  distortions  of  their  limbs.  These  wo- 
men attend  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  intermixed  with  the 
female  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  coau 
monly  have  their  hair  in  the  utmost  discwrder;  their  heads 
covered  with  dust ;  their  faces  daubed  with  indigo,  or  at 
least  rubbed  with  mud,  and  howling  like  maniacs.  Such 
were  the  ministrels  whom  our  Lord  found  in  the  house  of 
Jairns,  making  so  great  a  noise  round  the  bed  on  which 
the  dead  body  of  his  daughter  lay.     The  noise  and  tu- 

*  Matt  xi,  17.  Potter's  Grecian  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  19&,  205.  AdamN 
Rom.  Antiq.  p.  476-478. 
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Diitlt  6f  these  retained  mourners,  and  the  otiier  attendants, 
Appear  to  have  begun  immediately  after  the  person  ex- 
pired. **  The  moment,''  says  Chardin,  "  any  one  returns 
from  a  long  journey,  or  dies,  his  family  burst  into  cries 
that  may  be  heard  twenty  doors  off;  and  this  is  renewed 
ftt  different  times,  and  continues  many  days,  according  to 
the  vigour  ot  the  passions.  Especially  are  these  cries 
long  and  frightful  in  the  case  of  death,  for  the  mourning 
is  right  down  despair,  and  an  image  of  hell.'' 

The  longest  and  most  violent  acts  of  mourning  are  when 
they  wash  the  body ;  when  they  perfume  it ;  when  they 
carry  it  out  to  be  interred.  During  this  violent  outcry, 
the  greater  part  even  of  the  relations  do  not  shed  a  single 
tear.  While  the  funeral  processbn  moves  forward,  with 
the  violent  waiUngs  of  the  females,  the  male  attendants 
engage  in  devout  singing.* 

It  is  evident  that  this  sort  of  mourning  and  lamenta* 
tion  was  a  kind  of  art  among  the  Jews :  "  Wailing  shall 
be  in  the  streets ;  and  they  shall  call  such  as  are  skilful  of 
lamentation  to  wail."^  Mourners  are  hired  at  the  obse- 
quies of  Hindoos  and  Mahcmimedans  as  in  former  times. 
To  the  dreadful  noise  and  tumult  of  the  hired  mourners, 
the  following  passage  of  Jeremiah  indisputably  refers ; 
and  shews  the  custom  to  be  derived  from  a  very  remote 
antiquity  :  ^  Call  for  the  mourning  women  that  they  may 
come ;  and  send  for  cunning  women,  that  they  may  come, 
and  let  them  make  haste,  and  take  up  a  waiUng  for  us, 
that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  tears,  and  our  eye-lids 
gush  out  with  waters."* 

*>  Bussel*!  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  toI.  i,  p.  305,  et  seq, 

«  Amos  y,  16.    Forbes's  Orient.  Mem.  voL  iii,  p.  251,  27<k 

*  Jer.  ix,  17.     See  also  Morier's  Trav.  voL  i,  p.  62. 
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The  rehtions  of  the  deceased  often  testify  thdr  sorrow 
in  a  more  serious  and  affecting  manner,  by  cutting  and 
idashing  their  naked  arms  with  daggers.  To  this  absurd 
and  barbarous  custom,  the  prophet  thus  alludes :  ^^  For 
every  head  shall  be  bald,  and  every  beard  clipped ;  upon 
all  hands  shall  be  cuttings,  and  upon  the  loins  sackcloth  ^f 
And  again,  *'  Both  the  great  and  the  small  diall  die  in 
the  land ;  they  shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  la- 
ment for  them,  nor  cut  themselves,''*  It  seems  to  have 
been  very  common  in  Egjrpt,  and  among  the  peojde  of 
Israel,  before  the  age  of  Moses,  else  he  had  not  forbidden 
it  by  an  express  law :  **  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord 
your  Grod ;  ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make  any 
baldness  between  your  eyes  for  the  dead.  *"  ^  Mr.  Harmer 
refers  to  this  custom,  the  ^^  wounds  in  the  hands''  of  the 
prophet,  which  he  had  given  himself,  in  token  of  affection 
to  a  person.'  And  Calmet  seems  to  think  that  ^^  the 
marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  the  apostle  Paul  bore  on 
his  body,  might  be  the  scars  of  those  wounds  which  he 
had  inflicted  on  his  arms,  as  proofs  of  his  love  to  his  Re- 
deemer." But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  either  of  these 
inspired  teachers  would  venture  to  display  their  affection 
to  any  person,  by  wilfully  transgressing  a  divine  law, 
couched  in  clear  and  precise  terms ;  nor  that  such  un- 
warrantable  tokens  of  regard  would  be  recorded  with  ap- 
probation in  the  sacred  writings. 

The  funeral  procesdons  of  the  Jews  in  Barbary,  are 
conducted  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  Syria. 
The  corpse  is  borne  by  four  to  the  place  of  burial :  in  the 
first  rank  march  the  priests,  next  to  them  the  kindred  of 

'  Jer.  xlviii,  37.  **  Lev.  xix,  38. 

«  Jer.  zvi,  6.  ^  Zech.  xiii,  6. 
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the  deceased ;  after  whom  come  thosie  that  are  inyited  to 
die  funeral ;  and  all  singing  in  a  sort  of  plain  song,  the 
forty-ninth  Psalm.  To  the  more  sedate  singbg  of  the 
Jewish  mourners,  Mr.  Harmer  is  inclined  to  refer  these 
words  of  Amos :  ^^  A  man^s  uncle  shall  take  him  up,  and 
he  that  burneth  him  to  vbring  out  the  bones  out  of  the 
kouse,  and  shall  say  to  him  that  is  by  the  sides  of  the 
house,  Is  there  yet  any  with  thee ;  and  he  shall  say,  No. 
Then  diall  he  say.  Hold  thy  tongue,  for  we  may  not  make 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Lord.'"^  "  In  the  forty-ninth 
Psalm,  the  devout  worshipper  expresses  his  hope,  that 
God  will  raise  up  his  people  to  life,  after  they  have  been 
long  in  the  state  of  the  dead ;  but  when,  in  a  house  so 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  that  there  should  be  ten  men 
in  it,  all  should  perish  by  the  sword,  the  famine,  and  the 
pestilence,  so  that  not  one  should  remain,  was  it  not  na* 
tural,  that  he  who  searched  that  desolate  abode,  should 
say  when  he  carried  out  the  last  dead  body  for  interment. 
Be  silent ;  it  does  not  become  us  to  make  mention  of  6od''s 
care  of  Israel,  in  hereafter  raising  us  from  the  dead,  when 
he  is  thus  -nably  forsaking  his  people  ?  Or  in  the  words 
of  our  translation :  Hold  thy  tongue,  for  we  may  not  make 
i^ention  of  the  name  of  the  Lord.*"  It  is  evidently  the 
design  of  the  prophet,  to  warn  his  people  that  public  ca- 
lamities were  approaching,  so  numerous  and  severe,  aft 
should  make  them  forget  the  usual  rites  of  burial,  and 
even  to  sing  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion  over  the  dust  of  a 
departed  relative.  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  a 
prediction  in  the  ^ghth  chapter :  ^^  And  the  songs  of  the 
temple  shall  be  bowlings  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  God ; 
there  shall  be  many  dead  bodies  in  every  place ;  they  shall 
i  Amoi  yi,  10.    Hannei's  Obsenr.  yoL  iii,  p.  8,  9. 
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«ast  them  forth  with  silence ;""  they  shall  have  none  to  lisu 
jnent  and  bewail ;  none  to  blow  the  funeral  trumpor  touch 
the  pipe  and  tabor ;  none  to  sing  the  plaintive  dirge,  or 
^express  their  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  in  the  strains 
-of  inspiration.  All  shall  be  silent  despair. 
r  The  orientals  bury  without  the  walls  of  their  cities,  un- 
iesa  when  they  wish  to  bestow  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
.honour  upon  the  deceased.^  For  this  reason,  the  sepifl- 
chres  of  David  and  his  family,  and  the  tomb  of  Huldah 
the  prophetess,  were  within  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
perhaps  the  only  ones  to  be  found.there.'  The  sepulchres 
of  the  Hebrews,  that  were  able  to  afford  the  necessary 
expense,  were  extensive  caves  or  vaults,  excavated  in  the 
native  rock  by  the  art  and  exertions  of  man.  The  roofs 
were  generally  arched  ;  and  some  were  so  spacious,  as  to 
be  supported  by  colonnades.  All  round  the  sides  were 
cells  for  the  reception  of  the  sarcophagi ;  these  were  or- 
namehted  with  appropriate  sculpture,  and  each  was  placed 
in  its  proper  cell.  The  cave  or  sepulchre  admitted  n6 
light,  being  closed  by  a  great  stone  which  was  rolled  to 
the  mouth,  by  the  narrow  passage  or  entrance.™  Many 
of  these  receptacles  are  still  extant  in  Judea ;  two  in  par- 
ticular are  more  magnificent  than  all  the  rest,  and  for 
that  reason  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings. 
'One  of  these  is  in  Jerusalem,  and  contains  twenty*four 

^  PotteE*s  Grecian  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  216.^The  Greeks  and  Romans  uni- 
formly buried  without  the  precincts  of  their  towns ;  but  we  have  accounts  both 
of  royal  and  of  private  tombs  within  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Biickinghatn's 
Trav.  vol.  ii,  p.  31.  U  Kings  ii,  10  ;  and  2  Kings  xvi,  2(K 

"*  Some  of  them  were  shut  with  stone  doors,  which  were  hong  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  doors  of  their  houses,  by  a  long  circular  spindle  running  up 
into  the  architrave  above,  and  a  short  low^  pivot  in  a  sodcet  in  the  threshold 
below.     Buckingham's  Trav.  voL  ii,  p.  254-256.  .      . , 
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cells ;  the  other,  containing  twice  that  number,  is  without 
the  city.  *^  You  are  to  form  to  yourself,''  says  Lowth^ 
speaking  of  these  sepulchres,  ^^  an  idea  of  an  immense 
subterraneous  vault,  a  vast  gloomy  cavern,  all  round  the 
sides  of  which  are  cells  to  receive  the  dead  bodies ;  here 
the  deceased  monarchs  he  in  a  distinguished  sort  of  state^ 
suitable  to  their  former  rank,  each  on  his  own  couch,  with 
his  arms  beside  him,  his  sword  at  his  head,  and  the  bodies 
of  his  chiefs  and  companions  round  about  him."*^ 

"  Whoever,"  says  Maundrell,  "  was  buried  there,  this 
is  certain,  that  the  place  itself  discovers  so  great  an  ex- 
pense both  of  labour  and  of  treasure,  that  we  may  well 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  kings.  You  ap- 
proach it  at  the  east  side,  through  an  entrance  cut  out  of 
the  natural  rock,  which  admits  you  into  an  open  court  of 
about  forty  paces  square,  cut  down  into  the  rock,  with 
which  it  is  encompassed  instead  of  walls.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  court,  is  a  portico,  nine  paces  IcHig  and  four 
broad,  hewn  likewise  out  of  the  rock.  This  has  a  kind  of 
architrave  running  along  its  front  adorned  with  sculpture 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  still  discernible,  but  by  time  much 
defaced.  At  the  end  of  the  portico  on  the  left  hand,  you 
descend  to  the  passage  into  the  sepulchres.  Passing 
throu^  it,  you  arrive  in  a  large  apartment  about  seven 
or  eight  yards  square,  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock.  Its 
sides  and  ceiling  are  so  exactly  square,  and  its  angles  so 
just,  that  no  architect  with  levels  and  plummets  could 

"  liowtfa'f  Trans.  toL  b,  p.  S^S,  329.  Buckiugfaam's  Trav.  voL  i,  p.  319, 
320-^4.  Again :  <<  All  round  the  tides  of  this  mountain"  (Zion),  says 
tbs  same  writer,*^  and  particularly  on  that  facing  towards  the  valley  of  Hiii« 
Aom,  are  numerous  excavations,  which  may  have  been  habitations  of  the 
living,  but  are  m«re  generally  taken  for  sepulchres  of  the  dead."  VoL  i^ 
p.  SO. 
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build  a  room  mare  regular ;  and  the  whole  is  so  firm  aad 
entire,  that  it  maj  be  called  a  chamber  hollowed  out  of 
one  piece  of  marble.  From  this  room  jou  pass  into  aix 
marej  one  within  another,  all  of  the  same  fabric  with  the 
firfit.  Of  these  the  two  innermost  are  deeper  thaa  the 
re^  having  a  seccmd  descent  of  about  six  or  seven  stqps 
into  them.  In  every  one  of  these  rooms,  except  the  first, 
were  coffins  of  stone  placed  in  niches  in  the  sides  of  the 
chambers.  They  luul  been  at  first  covered  with  handsome 
lids,  and  carved  with  garlands ;  but  now  most  of  them  are 
broken  to  pieces  by  sacrilegious  hands.^  The  sides  and 
cdlings  of  the  rooms  were  also  dropping  with  the  moist 
damps  condensed  upon  them  ;  to  remedy  which  nuisance, 
and  to  preserve  these  chambers  of  the  dead  polite  and 
dean,  there  was  in  each  room  a  small  channel  cut  in  the 
floor,  which  served  to  drain  the  drc^  that  fell  constantly 
into  it-^P 

To  these  sepulchres,  and  their  interior  chambers,  one 
widiin  another,  the  wise  man,  by  a  Ixdd  cmd  striking  fi- 
gure, compares  the  dwelling  of  a  lewd  woman:  "Her 
house  is  the  way  to  hades  ;^  her  first  or  outer  chamber  is 
like  the  open  court  that  leads  to  the  tomb,  "  going  down 
to  the  chambers  of  death  i"  her  private  apartments,  hke 
the  separate  recesses  of  a  sepulchre,  are  the  receptacles  of 
loathsome  corruption ;  and  he  calls  them  in  allusion  to  the 
solidity  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  hewn,  the  "  long 
home''  (cabr  n^ai)  beth  olam,  the  house  of  ages. 

The  higher  such  sepulchres  were  cut  in  the  rock,  or 
the  more  conspicuously  they  were  situated,  the  greater 

'^  The  covers  of  the  stone  coflins  at  the  ancient  Gamala  aie  ornameoted  in 
the  same  way.    Buckingham*8  Trav.  voL  ii,  p.  257* 
r  Maundrell's  Journey,  p.  1 16-118. 
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was  supposed  to  be  the  honour  of  repo^ng  there.  ^^  He4 
zekiah  was  buried  in  the  chiefest,^^  says  our  translation ; 
rather,  in  the  highest  part  ^^  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons 
of  David,''  to  do  him  the  more  honour.  The  vanity  of 
Shebna,  which  so  much  displeased  the  Lord,  was  disco^ 
vered  in  preparing  for  himself  a. sepulchre  in  the  face  of 
some  lofty  rock :  "  What  hast  thou  here,  and  whom  hast 
thou  here,  that  thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  s^ulchre  here, 
as  he  that  heweth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  high,  and  that 
graveth  a  habitation  far  him  in  a  rock.''^  Sevend  mo* 
dem  travellers  mention  some  monuments  still  remaining 
in  Perna  of  great  antiquity,  which  gave  them  a  clear  id^a 
^  of  Shebna's  pompous  design  for  his  sepulchre/  They  con- 
sist of  several  tombs,  each  of  them  hewn  in  a  high  rock 
near  the  top ;  the  front  of  the  rock  to  the  valley  below, 
being  the  outside  of  the  sepulchre,  is  adorned  with  carved 
work  in  reHef.  Some  of  these  sepulchres  are  about  thirty 
feet  in  the  pisrpendicular  from  the  valley.*^  Diodorus  Si- 
•culus  moitions  these  ancient  monuments,  and  calls  them 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Persia.*  The  tombs  of 
'Telmissus,  in  the  islimd  of  Rhodes,  which  Dr.  Clarke  vi- 
Mted,  f  urmsh  a  still  more  remarkable  comm^itary  on  this 
text.  They  **  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  first  are  sepukfares 
liewn  in  the  face  of  perpendicular  rocks.  Wherever  the 
side  of  a  mountain  presented  an  almost  inaccessible  steep, 
there  the  ancient  workmen  seem  to  have  bestowed  their 
principal  labour.  In  such  situations  are  seen  excavated 
chambers,  worked  with  such  marvellous  art,  as  to  exhibit 
open  facades,  pcnrticoes  with  Ionic  columns,  gates  and 

1 1sa.  xzU,  16.  '  Moriet^s  Tnv.  voL  i,  p.  66. 

•  Potter's  GrecUn  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  219. 

*  Lib.  i,  cap.  4,  p.  156 ;  et  lib.  zyii,  cap.  71* 
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-doors  bemitiftilly  sculptured,  in  which  are  carved  the  re^ 
|M*e8entation  as  of  embossed  iron  work,  bolts  and  hinges 
jo{  one  stone.*"* 

'^  The  other  kind  of  tomb  is  the  true  Grecian  soros, 
^e  sarcophagus  of  the  Romans.  Of  this  sort  there  are 
•several,  but  of  a  Aze  and  grandeur  far  exceeding  any  thing 
of  the  kind  elsewhere,  standing  in  some  instances  upon 
the  craggy  pinnacles  of  lofty  precipitous  rocks.  Each 
consists  of  a  single  stone,  others  of  still  larger  size,  of 
more  than  one  stone.  Some  consist  of  two  masses  of  stone, 
one  for  the  body  or  chest  of  the  soros,  and  the  other  for 
its  operculum ;  and  to  increase  the  wonder  excited  by 
the  skill  and  labour  manifested  in  their  construction, 
they  have  been  almost  miraculously  raised  to  the  sur- 
rounding  heights,  and  there  left  standing  upon  the  pro* 
jections  and  crags  of  the  rocks,  which  the  casualties  of 
nature  presented  for  their  reception.*" 

^^  At  Macri,  the  tombs  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  Tock^ 
in  the  precipices  towards  the  sea.  Some  of  them  have  a 
kind  of  portico,  with  pillars  in  front.**  In  these  they  were 
almost  plain.  The  hewn  stone  was  as  smooth  as  if  the 
artist  had  been  employed  upon  wood,  or  any  other  soft 
substance.  They  most  nearly  resemble  book-cases,  with 
glass  doors.     A  small  rectangular  opening,  scarcely  large 


^  Tny.  vol.  ii,  p.  215.  Ste  also  Maurice's  Indian  Antiq.  voL  iii,  p.  97* 
«  *^  The  tides  of  the  mountains,**  near  Fetra,  the  capital  of  the  Nabatoi, 
*•*  covered  with  an  endless  variety  of  excavated  tombs  and  private  dwellings, 
presented  altogether  the  most  singular  scene  we  had  ever  beheld:  and  we 
Ynust  despair  to  ^ve  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  singular  effect  of  rocks  tinted 
with  the  most  extraordinary  hues,  whose  summits  present  us  with  nature  in 
•her  DKMt  savage  and  romantic  form,  while  their  bases  are  worked  out  in  all 
the  s]rmmetiy  and  regularity  of  art,  with  colonnades,  and  pediments,  and 
rangea  of  corridors  adhering  to  the  perpendicular  surfiice.*'  Ixby  and  Mungle'f 
Tnv.  p.  414U33*    Ed.  Bey.  for  Jan.  1824. 
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enough  to  pass  through,  admits  a  stranger  to  the  interknr 
of  these  tombs ;  where  is  found  a  square  ohamber,  with 
one  or  more  receptaales  for  dead  bodies,  shaped  like  baths^ 
upon  the  sides  of  the  apartment,  and  neatly  chiselled  in 
the  body  of  the  rock.  The  mouths  of  these  sepulchres 
had  been  originally  closed  by  square  slabs  of  stone,  ex- 
actly adapted  to  grooves  cut  for  their  reception ;  and  so 
nicely  adjusted,  that  when  the  wc»rk  was  finished,  the 
place  of  entrance  might  not  be  observed.  Of  ^milar  con- 
struction were  the  sepulchres  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and 
particularly  that  in  which  our  Lord  was  buried.'' 

^^  Many  of  these  have  the  appearance  of  being  inac- 
cessible ;  but  by  dint  of  climbing  from  rock  to  rock,  at 
the  risk  oi  a  dangerous  fall,  it  is  possible  to  ascend  even 
to  the  highest.  They  are  fronted  with  rude  pillars,  whidi 
are  integral  parts  of  the  solid  rock.  Some  of  them  are 
twenty  feet  high.  The  mouths  of  these  sepulchres  are 
closed  with  beautiful  sculptured  imitations  of  brazen  or 
iron  doors,  with  hinges,  knobs,  and  bars." 

This  intelligent  traveller  visited  a  range  of  tombs  of 
the  same  kind  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  hewn 
by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Galilee,  in  the  rocks  which 
face  the  water.  They  were  deserted  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  had  become  the  resort  of  wretched  men,  af- 
flicted by  diseases,  and  made  outcasts  of  society;  for  these 
tombs  are  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  accoiint  of  a  cure 
performed  upon  a  maniac  in  the  country  of  the  6ada« 
renes.^ 

The  tombs  at  Naplose,  the  ancient  Sichem,  where  Jo- 

"  The  tombs  at  Gamala  are  still  used  as  dwellings  by  the  poor.  Bucking- 
ham's Trav.  YoL  ii,  p.  290. — The  subterranean  apartmento  cut  in  the  rocks 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  Nlebuhr  thinks 
must  have  been  chiefly  used  for  the  same  purpose.    Trav^  voL  i,  p.  234. 
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sej^,  Joshua,  and  others,  were  buried,  are  also  hewn  out 
oi  the  solid  rock,  and  are  durable  as  the  hills  in  whidi 
they  are  excavated.  Constituting  integral  parts  of  moun- 
tains, and  chiselled  with  a  degree  of  labour  not  to  be  con- 
ceived from  mere  description,  these  monuments  suffer  no 
-  change  from  the  lapse  of  ages ;  they  have  defied,  and  will 
defy,  the  attacks  of  time,  and  continue  as  perfect  at  this 
hour,  as  they  were  in  the  first  moment  of  their  comple- 
tion.'^ 

The  tombs  of  the  lower  orders  are  constructed  of  stone, 
at  a  small  di^ance  from  their  cities  and  villages,  where  a 
great  extent  of  ground  is  allotted  for  that  purpose.  Each 
family  has  a  particular  portion  of  it  walled  in  like  a  gar- 
den, where  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  have  remained  for 
many  generations ;  for,  in  these  enclosures,  the  graves  are 
all  distinct  and  separate,  having  each  of  them  a  stone 
placed  upright  both  at  the  head  and  feet,,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  person  who  lies  there  interred ;  while  the 
intermediate  space  is  either  planted  with  flowers,  bordered 
round  with  stone,  or  paved  all  over  with  tiles.  The  graves 
of  more  wealthy  citizens  are  further  distinguished  by  some 
square  chamb^s,  or  cupolas,  that  are  bujilt  over  them.^ 
The  sepulchres  of  the  Jews  were  made  so  large,  that  per*, 
sons  might  go  into  them.  The  rule  for  making  them  is  this; 
he  that  sells  ground  to  his  neighbour,  to  make  a  burying*- 
place,  must  make  a  court  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  six 
feet  by  six,  according  to  the  bier  and  those  that  bury.  It 
was  into  this  court,  that  the  women,  who  visited  the  se- 
pulchre of  our  Lord,  entered.  Here  they  could  look  into 
the  sepulchre,  and  the  several  graves  in  it,  and  see  every 
thing  within.     The  words  of  the  sacred  historian  are : 

""  Br.  Oarke's  Traycls  in  Turkey,  &c.  toL  u,  p.  242.250,  and  463, 
612,  &1S.  y  Shaw's  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  395. 
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*^  And  entering  into  the  sepuldire,  thejr  saw  a  y6ung  nkui^ 
sitting  on  the  right  side,  clothed  in  a  long  white  garment, 
and  they  were  affrighted.""* 

These  different  sorts  of  tombs  andisepulchres,  with  the 
very  walls  likewise  of  the  enclosures,  are  constantly  kept 
clean,  white  washed  and  beautified ;  and  by  consequence, 
continue  to  this  day  to  be  an  excellent  comment  upon  that 
expression  of  our  Saviour^s  :*  "  Ye  are  like  unto  whited 
sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outwards,  but 
are  within  full  of  dead  men^s  bones  and  rottenness-  — 
Woe  unto  you  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  because 
ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  righteous.*"^  It  was  in  one  of  these  cham- 
bers, or  cupolas,  which  were  built  over  the  sepulchre,  that 
the  demoniacs,  menti(med  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, probably  had  their  dwelhng. 

As  the  Jews  did  not  make  use  of  coffins,  they  placed 
their  dead  separately  in  niches,  or  little  cells,  cut  into  the 
odes  of  the  caves,  or  rooms,  which  they  had  hewed  out 
of  the  rock.  This  form  of  the  Jewish  sepulchre  suggests 
an  easy  solution  of  a  difficulty  in  the  resurrection  of  La- 
zarus, The  s^red  historian  states,  that  when  our  Lord 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^  Lazarus  come  forth,  he  that 
was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave- 
elothes.'*"  Upon  this  circumstance,  the  en^nies  of  reve- 
lation sdze  with  avidity,  and  demand  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, How  he  should  come  out  of  a  grave,  who  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes  ?  But  the  answer 
IS  easy:  the  Evangelist  does  not  mean  that  Lazarus  walked 
out  of  the  sepulchre,  but  only  that  he  sat  up,  then  putting 
his  legs  over  the  edge  of  his  niche  or  cell,  slid  down  and 

»  Marie  zvi,  6.    Shaw*8  Trav.  vol.  ii,  p.  13-1  &.        ^  MaU.  uiii,  27, 29. 
•  Niebuhr's  Trav.  vd.  i,  p.  261.  «  John  xi,  44. 
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Stood  upright  upon  the  floor ;  all  which  he  might  eanly 
do,  notwithstanding  his  arms  were  bound  close  to  his 
body,  and  his  legs  were  tied  strait  together,  by  means  of 
the  shroud  and  rollers  with  which  he  was  swathed.  Hence, 
t^hen  he  was  come  forth,  Jesus  ordered  his  rdations  to 
loose  him  and  let  him  go ;  a  circumstance  plainly  import- 
ing  the  historian^s  admission  that  Lazurus  could  not  walk 
till  he  was  unbound. 

The  Jewish  toml^,  like  those  of  Macri,  have  entrances, 
which  were  originally  closed  with  a  large  and  broad  stcKie 
rolled  to  the  door,  which  it  was  not  lawful,  in  the  <^inion 
of  a  Jew,  to  displace.  They  were  adorned  with  inscrip^ 
iions  and  emblematical  devices,  alluding  to  particular 
transactions  in  the  lives  of  the  persons  that  lay  there  en^ 
tombed.  Thus  the  place  where  the  dust  of  Joshua  re- 
posed,  was  called  Timnath-heres,  because  the  image  of 
the  sun  was  engraved  on  his  sepulchre,  in  memory  of  his 
arresting  that  luminary  in  his  career,  till  he  had  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  confederate  kings.  Such  sig^ 
nificant  devices  were  common  in  the  east.  Cicero  says, 
the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  was  distinguished  by  the  figure 
(rf  a  sphere  and  a  cylinder.* 

The  funeral  ceremony  of  the  Jews  was  finished  by  roll- 
ing the  appointed  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre ;  s£* 
ter  which  the  mourning  and  lamentations  were  renewed^ 

^  Pottet^s  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  224.— In  the  neighbouihood  of  Mount 
Tihot  Mr.  Buckingham  found  many  graves  of  a  difierent  form  from  any  of 
those  now  described.  These  «<  were  dUt  down  into  the  rock,  exactly  in  th« 
way  In  which  our  modern  graves  are  dug  in  the  earth."  They  were  *<  co» 
vered  with  rude  blocks  of  stone,  sufficiently  large  to  overlap  the  edge  of  thf 
grave  on  all  sides,  and  of  a  height  or  thickness  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
grave  itself,  varying  from  two  to  four  feet."  Trav.  vol.  ii,  p.  311.  He 
mentions  simUar  graves  in  other  parts  of  his  travels,  and  be  considers  them 
as  the  work  of  a  very  early  age. 
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The  andeht  Israelites,  ia  imitatkHi  of  the  heathen,  from 
whom  they  borrowed  the  practice,  frequently  cut  them- 
selves with  knives  and  lancets,  scratched  their  faces,  or 
pricked  certidn  parts  of  their  bodies  with  needles.  These 
sup^stitious  practices  were  expressly  forbidden  in  their 
law :  **  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God :  ye 
shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make  any  baldness  between 
your  eyes  for  the  dead.*"  ' 

The  bereaved  Greeks  tore,  cut  off,  and  sometimes  shaved 
their  hair ;«  they  reckoned  it  a  duty  which  they  owed  to 
the  dead,  to  deprive  their  heads  of  the  greatest  part  of 
their  honours,  or,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  made  a 
baldness  between  their  eyes ;  for  in  Euripides,  Electro 
finds  fault  with  Helen  for  sparing  her  locks,  and  so  de^ 
frauding  her  departed  friends  of  their  due  respect.'^  Lewis 
and  Clarke  discovered  some  tra^s  of  this  very  ancient 
custom  among  the  savage  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  M ia- 
souri,  who  cut  short  their  hair  in  the  neck  for  the  dead^ 
and  in  deep  mourning,  over  all  the  head.^  Achilles,  not 
more  civilized  than  they,  protested  under  the  walls  of 
Troy,  that  he  would  not  bathe  himself  in  water  till  he 
had  placed  his  friend  Patroclus  upon  the  funeral  pile, 
raised  over  his  ashes  a  mound  of  earth,  and  cut  off  his 
own  hair  in  honour  of  the  deceased.^  When  the  pile  was 
prepared,  they  laid  the  body  of  Patroclus  upon  it,  and 

'  See  also  Monet's  Tray.  v<A»  i,  p.  177*— When  the  Persians  celebrate 
the  deadi  of  Hossein,  the  most  viideiit  of  them  walk  about  the  streets  almost 
tiaked,  widi  only  their  loins  covered,  and  their  bodies  streaming  with  blood 
by  the  voluntary  cuts  which  they  have  given  themselves,  either  as  acts  of  love^ 
anguish,  or  mortification. 

K  Iliad,  lib.  xviH,  1.  25 ;  et  lib.  xziii,  1.  46.    Odyssey,  lib.  iv,  L  198. 

^  Potter's  Grecian  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  197*  See  also  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq. 
p.  486,  487.  *  Travels  in  Louisiana,  voL  i,  p.  121. 

i  Iliad,  lib.  xziii,  L  45,  151. 
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euttn^  off  ibeir  locks,  covared  it  from  head  to  foot  with 
their  hair.^ 

Sometimes  the  hair  was  cast  into  the  funeral  pile,  to  be 
consumed  with  the  dead  body,  and  sometimes  it  was  laid 
upon  the  grave ;  for  Canaoe,  in  Ovid,  bewiuls  her  mis- 
fortune, because  i^e  was  debarrrd  from  performing  this 
ceremony  to  her  beloved  Macareus : 

<*  Non  nihi  te  licait  lAcrimit  perfundeve  justuh 
In  toa  son  tonsus  ferre  sepukhra  oomat.'* ' 

Hence,  to  cut  off  the  hair  for  the  dead,  was  either  a  part 
of  heathen  superstition,  or  intimately  connected  with  the 
undue  honours  which  they  paid  to  their  departed  friends. 
This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  Scholiast  upon  Sophocles, 
idio  says,  it  was  used  partly  to  render  the  ghost  of  the 
deceased  person  propitious,  which  seems  to  be  the  reason 
they  threw  the  hair  into  the  fire  to  bum  with  him,  or  laid 
it  on  his  body ;  partly  that  they  might  appear  disfigured 
and  careless  of  their  beauty ;  for  long  hair  was  looked 
upon  as  very  becoming,  and  the  Greeks  prided  themselves 
in  it,  on  account  of  which  they  are  so  frequently  honoured 
by  Homer  with  the  epithet  of  (»ii^nx§^cMv%)  well  haired."* 
The  same  custom  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Persians 
and  the  neighbouring  states."  On  the  death  of  Caesar 
Germanicus,  some  barbarous  nations,  at  war  among  them- 
selves, and  with  the  Romans,  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, as  if  their  grief  had  been  of  a  domestic  nature, 
and  on  an  occasion  which  alike  concerned  them  both. 
Some  princes,  it  was  reported,  cut  off  their  beards,  and 
shaved  the  heads  of  their  wives,  as  an  expression  of  their 
profound  grief.®     The  Jews,  and  other  nations  of  Syria, 

k  II.  Ub.  xxiii,  1. 135.  "  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  u,  p.  198, 199. 

*  Ibid.  1. 140.  <»  Sueton,  lib.  iv,  sec  6. 

"  See  Potteir's  Gr.  Antiq.  voL  ii,  p.  192. 
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expressed  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  friends  in  the 
same  manner.  When  the  patriarch  Job  was  informed  of . 
the  death  of  his  children,  and  the  destruction  of  his  pro- 
perty, he  arose  and  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved  his  heady 
and  fell  down  upon  the  ground  and  worshipped;  and  in 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  we  read  of  eighty  men  who 
were  going  to  lament  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem,  hav-> 
ing  their  beards  shaven,  and  their  clothes  rent,  and  hav- 
ing cut  themselves  (in  direct  violation  of  the  divine  law), 
with  offerings  and  incense  in  their  hand,  to  bring  them 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord.**  Shaving,  however,  was,  on 
some  occasians,  a  sign  of  joy;  and  to  let  the  hair  grow 
long,  the  practice  of  mourners,  or  persons  in  affliction. 
Joseph  shaved  himself  before  he  went  into  the  palace  ;^ 
and  Mephibosheth  let  his  hair  grow  during  the  time 
David  was  banished  from  Jerusalem,  but  shaved  himself 
on  his  return.  This  practice  was  not  unknown  among 
the  surrounding  nations ;  for  mariners  were  accust<Hned, 
to  shave  themselves  upon  their  deUverance  fix)m  ship^ 
wreck ;  to  which  Juvenal  makes  this  allu^on  : 

.  ^'  gaudent  ibi  Tertice  nso 

Garrula  Becuri  narrare  pericula  nautae."  <i 
*'  And  then  shorn  sailors  boast  what  they  endured.'* 

Hence  Pliny,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  interprets  his  dream 
of  cutting  off  his  hair,  to  be  a  token  of  his  deliverance 
from  some  imminent  danger.  This  difference  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fashions  of  several  nations :  for  where 
it  was  usual  to  wear  loi^  hair,  there  mourners  shaved 
themselves ;  but  where  short  hair  was  in  fashion,  there 
the  length  of  hair  was  a  token  of  mourning. 

In  ordinary  sorrows  f  hey  only  neglected  their  hair,  or 
suffered  it  to  hang  down  loose  upon  their  shoulders ;  in 
*  Jer.  xli,  5.  p  Gen.  xli,  14.  ^  Sat.  xii,  y.  82. 
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more  poignant  grief  they  cut  it  off;  but  in  a  sudden  and 
violent  paroxysm,  they  plucked  it  off  with  their  hands. 
Such  a  violent  expression  of  sorrow  is  exemjdified  in  the 
conduct  of  Ezra,  which  he  thus  describes :  */  And  when 
I  heard  this  thing  I  rent  my  garment  and  my  mlmtle^ 
and  plucked  off  the  hair  of  my  head,  and  of  my  beard, 
and  sat  down  astonied.^'  The  Greeks,  and  other  nations 
around  them,  expressed  the  violence  of  their  sorrow  in 
the  same  way ;  for  in  Homer,  Ulysses  and  his  companions 
bewailing  the  death  of  EljHnor,  howled  and  plucked  off 
their  hair : 

They  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from  the  world ;  they 
abstidned  from  banquets  and  entertainments;  they  ba- 
nisheidfrom  their  houses  as  unsuitable  to  th^ir  .dircupir 
stances,  and  even  painful  to  thei*  feelings,  miimcal  iur 
struments  of  every  kind,  and  whatever  was  calculated  to 
excite  pleasure,  or  that  wore  an  air  of  xnirth  and  gaiety ; 
they  frequented  no  public  solemmties>  and  often  denied 
themselves  the  comforts  and  convenieaoees  of  life ;  they 
loathed  the  light  of  heaven,  and  sought  only  the  dark 
shade  and  lonely  retirement,  which  were  supposed  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  their  misfortunes.  Thus  Admetus 
in  Euripides,  overwhelmed  with  affliction  for  the  death 
of  Alcestis : 

*^  I  will  no  more  indulge  in  public  entertainments,  in  the 
conver^tion  of  my  friends,  in  chaplets  and  music,  which 
formerly  cheered  my  dweUing.*"  Thus  did  the  king  of 
Persia  testify  his  sorrow  for  the  decree,  into  which  his 
•  Jcr.  ix,  3.  *  Potter's  6r.  Antiq.  vol.  u,  p.  195. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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wily  courtiers  had  betrayed  him,  and  which,  without  the 
Hiiraculous  interpontion  of  heaven,  had  proved  fatal  to 
his  favourite  minister :  ^^  Then  the  king  went  to  his  pa- 
lace, and  spent  the  mght  fasting ;  neither  were  instru^ 
meals  of  music  brought  before  him.^° 

Oriental  mourners-  divested  themselves  of  all  orna- 
Bients,  and  laid  aside  their  jewels,  gold,  and  every  thing 
/ndk  and  splendid  in  their  dress.  The  Grecian  ladies  were 
directed  in  this  manner  to  mourn  the  deadi  of  Achilles  : 

•*  Not  clothed  in  rich  attire  of  gems  and  gold,  with  jglit- 
tering  silks  or  purple.**"  This  proof  of  humiliation  and 
submissioa  Jehovah  required  of  his  ofiending  people  in 
.the  wilderness :  ^^  Therefore,  now  put  off  thy  ornaments 
fiom  thee,  that  I  may  know  what  to  do  unto  thee.  And 
4i»B  children  of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their  oma^ 
nents  hy  the  mount  Horeb.^*  Long  after  the  time  of 
Moses,  that  rebellious  nation  again  received  a  command 
of  similar  import :  *^  Strip  you,  and  make  you  bare,  and 
gird  sackcloth  upon  your  loins.''* 

The  garments  of  the  mourner  were  always  black; 
Progne,  having  notice  ci  Philomela's  death,  lap  aside 
lier  robes,  beaming  with  a  profusion  of  gold,  and  appears 
in  sable  vestments ;  and  Althaea,  when  her  brethren  w^e 
slain  by  Meleager,  exchanged  her  glittering  robes  for 
black: 

■  ■  <<  et  aunrtu  mutant  restxlms  atrit.^  Ovid. 

Th6se  sable  vestments  differed  from  their  ordinary  dress, 

'    ■  DaDk  vi,  IS. 

^  Pptter*8  6r.  Antiq.  toL  ii,  p.  195.     See  also  Diodorus  Sic  lil>.  I,  cap. 
72,  voL  i,  p.  S3.  w  jixod.  xxxiii,  6,  G. 

» Isaf  xxxii,  11,    See  MotmH  Tny,  ?oL  i,  p.  178. 
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not  only  in  ecdour^  but  also  in  value,  being  made  of  dieap 
and  coarse  stuff,  as  appears  from  tliese  lines  of  Terence  t 

«<  Texentem  klatti  stttdiose  ipsaM  oflfendtnmi 

Mcdiocthet  vestiUnn  vette  liigiibri 

£yuB  anuB  causa,  opinor^  qns  erat  mortua." 

^' We  found  her  busy  at  the  loom,  in  a  cheap  m^urnii^ 
habit,  whidi  fehe  wcire  I  suppose  for  the  old  woman^s 
death."^ 

In  JuddEi^  the  mourner  was  clothed  ih  sackcloth  of 
hair ;  and  by  consequence,  in  sable  robes.  If  dead  bo- 
dies in  the  east  were  dirouded  in  c^th  of  this  kind,  sur- 
viving relatives  probably  wore  it  in  assimilatitm  to  the  de* 
parted ;  and  penitents,  by  assuming  it,  seemed  to  ccmfess, 
that  their  guilt  exposed  them  to  death.  Some  of  the  east- 
cm  nations  in  modern  times,  bury  in  linen ;  btit  Chardin 
informs  Us,^  that  cabers  still  retain  the  use  of  sackcloth 
for  that  purpose. 

These  signs  of  mourning  were,  in  times  of  public  cala^ 
mity  or  danger,  extended  to  domestic. animals,  and  some- 
times to  inanimate  objects,  that  every  thing  might  corre- 
spond as  much  as  possible  with  the  general  feeling.  The 
horses  of  Achilles  mourned  the  death  of  his  friend  Patro- 
clus  with  dishevelled  manes.'  Admetus,  upon  the  death 
of  Alcestis,  commanded  his  chariot  horses  to  be  shorn : 

IUtk9f  riU^m  ftfint*  mi^tvtif  ^tm  Murip^  AlceH.  408. 

•*  iiy  chaziDt  botses  too  taj  gnef  sbaU  thare, 
Let  them  he  sboro,  fcut  off  their  eomely  maiies.*' 

The  people  ol  Thessaly  cut  6ff  their  own  hair,  and  their 

horses^  manes,  at  the  death  of  Pelopidas.     When  Masis- 

tins  was  slfdnin  a  skirmish  with  the  Athenians,  the  Per- 

>  iPolt*^  Gr.  AiiU(|.  V6^  iv  p.  196.  « Iliad,  lib.  uiS,  L  283. 
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aans  shaved  themselves,  their  horses,  and  th^r  muksw 
On  the  prediction  of  Jonah  being  reported  to  the  king  oi 
Nineveh,  "  he  arose  from  his  throne,  and  he  laid  his  robe 
from  him,  and  covered  him  with  sackcloth,  and  sat  in 
ashes.  And  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  and  published 
through  Nineveh,  by  the  decree  of  the  king  and  his  not 
bles,  saying.  Let  neither  man  nor  beast,  herd  nor  flock, 
taste  any  thing ;  let  them  not  feed  nor  drink  water.  But 
let  man  and  beast  be  covered  with  sackcloth,  and  cry 
mightily  to  God.^'" 

To  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  was  a  frequent  expre&- 
rion  of  mourning  in  the  oriental  regions ;  and  persons  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  and  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
their  calamities,  often  threw  themselves  upon  the  earth, 
and  rolled  in  the  dust ;  and  the  more  dirty  the  ground 
was,  the  better  it  served  to  defile  them,  and  to  express 
their  sorrow  and  dejection.  Thus  (Eneus  mourned  the 
death  of  his  son  Meleager : 

'^  Pulvere  canittem  genttor,  vultusque  geniles 
Foedat  humi  fuBOS,  spatiosumque  increpat  sTum.*' 

Ovid,  Met.  lib.  viii,  1.  528. 

'<  His  hoary  head  and  furrowed  cheeks  besmears 
With  noisome  dirt,  and  chides  the  tedious  years.*' 

When  Achilles  received  the  news  of  his  friend  Patrch 
clus'  death,  he  cast  himself  on  the  ^-ound,  and  with  fu- 
rious hands  spread  the  ashes  up6n  his  head,  tore  his  gar- 
ments, and  rolled  himself  in  the  dust,  lamenting  his  de- 
parted friend  with  loud  screams.^  And  aged  Priam  la- 
mented the  fall  of  Hector  in  the  same  manner : 

AXX*  «if «  fgfmx'*9  »*<  »if^t4F  /*ofm  mr^m, 

AuXtit  IV  x^^^*  KUXtviofitm  jutrtt  »««^«ff.     IL  lib*  zxiv,  1.  640w. 

*  Jonah  lily  6,  7?  8«  **  1)M.  lib*  ziiut  L  23  ;  et  lib*  xiZ)  U  6* 
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^  Sleep  has  never  closed  these  eyes,  from  the  time  my 
son  lost  his  life  under  thy  hands ;  but  without  ceasing,  I 
groan  and  ruminate  on  my  innumerable  sorrows,  welter- 
ing in  the  mire." 

-  In  this  way,  Tamar  signified  her  distress,  after  being 
dishonoured  by  Amnon ;  *^  She  put  ashes  on  her  head ;" 
and  when  Mordecai  understood  that  the  doom  of  bis  na- 
tion was  sealed,  he  ^*  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  on  sack- 
cloth with  ashes.''  Our  Lord  alludes  to  the  same  custom, 
in  that  denunciation ;  "  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin !  woe 
unto  thee,  Bethsaida !  for  if  the  mighty  works  which  were 
done  in  you,  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they 
would  have  repented  long  ago,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.''® 
Intimately  connected  with  this,  is  the  custom  of  put- 
ting dust  upon  the  head.  When  the  armies  of  Israel  were 
defeated  before  Ai,  "  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to 
die  earth  upon  his  face,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and 
put  dust  upon  their  heads."  And  Hushai  came  to  meet 
hb  sovereign,  when  he  fled  before  Absalom,  with  his  coat 
rent,  and  dust  upon  his  head.^  The  mourner  sometimes 
laid  his  hands  upon  his  head ;  for  the  prophet,  expostu- 
lating with  his  people,  predicts  their  humiliation  in  these 
words:  "  Yea;  thou  shalt  go  forth  from  him,  and. thine 
hands  upon  thine  head ;  for  the  Lord  hath  rejected  thy 
confidences,  and  thou  shalt  not  prosper  in  them."®  In  both 
liiese  cases,  the  head  of  the  mourner  was  uncovered  ;  but 
they  sometimes  adopted  the  opposite  custom,  and  covered 
their  heads  in  great  distress,  or  when  they  were  loaded 
with  disgrace  and  infamy.     When  Darius  was  informed 

«=  Matth.  xi,  21. 

^  Morier*8  Ttay.  vol.  i,  p.  59.— The  same  custom  pievailed  in  Greece 
from  the  earliest  times.    Odyss.  Hb.  xxiv,  L  315.  '  Jer.  ii,  37* 
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that  his  queen  was  dead,  and  that  she  had  suffeared  no 
violence  from  Alexander,  he  covered  his  head  and  wept  ik 
]£mg  while ;  and  then  throwing  off  the  garment  that  co- 
vered  him,  gave  God  thanks  for  Alexander's  moderation 
and  justice.  This  custom  was  of  great  antiquity  in  Per- 
sia; for  when  Haman's  plot  against  Mordec»  was  de-> 
feated,  he  is  said  to  have  ^^  hasted  to  his  house  mournings 
and  having  his  head  covered.'''  The  Jews  are  represented 
by  Jeremiah  as  being  "  ashamed  and  confounded,  and  co-* 
vering  their  heads"  in  the  time  of  a  grievous  famine  :^and 
whai  David  received  the  tidings  of  Absalom's  death, "  he 
covered  his  face,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice."  That  thia 
was  a  common  expression  of  extreme  distress,  appears  from 
a  passage  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  where  the  sorrows 
of  captive  Israel  are  foretold,  under  the  type  of  removing : 
"  Thou  shalt  cover  thy  face  that  thou  see  not  the  ground; 
for  I  have  set  thee  for  a  sign  unto  the  house  of  Israel."  It 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  natural  expression  of  grief  or  idiame, 
and  to  have  been  accordingly  practised  among  all  nations. 
Thus  Demosthenes,  being  on  a  particular  occasion  hissed 
by  the  people,  went  home  with  his  head  covered.  Ulys- 
ses wrapped  his  face  in  his  large  purple  robe  and  wept 
bitterly,  when  the  mu^cian  celebrated  in  song  the  valo^ 
rous  deeds  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy.^  The  heathen 
nations  adored  their  deities  with  covered  heads,  except  Sa^ 
turn  and  Hercules,  whose  solemnities  were  celebrated  with 
heads  unveil^ ;  and  the  Jews,  in  worshipping  the  true 
God,  covered  their  heads,  from  a  spirit  of  bandage  and 
fear.  These  are  probably  the.  reasons  that  the  apostle 
thus  expresses  himself  to  the  Corinthians :  "  Every  man 

Egth.  vi,  7.  «  Jer,  xiv,  3,  4. 

Odjflsey,  lib.  viii,  1.  83,  92. 
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praying,  or  prophesying,  having  his  head  covered,  disho* 
noureth  his  head.''* 

To  cover  the  Ups  was  a  very  ancient  sign  of  mourning ; 
and  it  continues  to  be  practised  among  the  Jews  of  Bar-* 
bary  to  this  day,;'  When  they  return  {torn  the  grave  to 
the  house  of  the  deceased,  the  chief  mourner  receives  them 
with  his  jaws  tied  up  with  a  linen  cloth,  in  imitatioaof  the 
manner  in  which  the  face  of  the  dead  is  covered ;  and  by 
this  the  mourner  is  said  to  testify  that  he  was  ready  to  dib 
for  bis  friend.  Muffied  in  this  way,  the  mourner  goes  fen: 
seven  days,  during  which  the  rest  of  his  friends  come 
twice  every  twenty-four  hours  to  pray  with  bim.  This 
allusion  is  perhaps  involved  in  the  chai^  which  Ezekiel 
received  ^^ben  his  wife  died,  to  abstaia  from  the  custon 
mary  forms  of  mourning :  *^  Forbear  to  cry ;  make  na 
mourning  for  the  dead  ;  l]and  the  tire  of  thy  head  upon 
thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes  ypon  thy  feet,  and  coter  noi 
thy  lips,  and  eat  not  the  bread  of  men.''^  The  law  o£ 
Moses  required  a  leper  to  have  bis  ck^hes  rent,  bis  head 
bare,  and  a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip,  because  he  was 
considered  as  a  dead  man,  ^^  of  whOm  the  fli&sh  is  half 
consumed  when  he  cometh  out  of  his  mother's  womb.'' 

Sitting  on  the  groimd  was  a  posture  which  denoted  scn 
vere  distress.  Thus  the  prophet  reiMresents  the  ekiers  (^ 
Israel,  after  the  d^tnuctiqn  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  captin 
vity  of  those  whom  the  sword  bad  £^pared:  ",  The  eldera 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  keep 
silent ;  they  have  cast  up  dust  uppn  their  beads  ;  they 
have  girded  themselves  with  sackcloth ;  the  virgins  of 
Jerusalem  hang  down  their  heads  to  the  ground.^^    Jun 

^  1  Cor.  JLU  4.  k  £,^3„^Y^  17. 

i  Hanner*8  Obs*  vol.  iii,  p.  8,  9.,  *  X^am.  ii,  10. 
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dea  is  represented  by  a  woman  on  several  coins  of  Veiq»- 
sian  and  Titus,  in  this  very  posture  of  sorrow  and  capti- 
rity  sitting  on  the  ground.  The  Jews  lamented  their  dis- 
persiouj  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  in  the  same  mournful 
posture  :  ^*  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and 
wept,  when  we  remembered  thee,  O  Zion.'''"  But  what 
is  more  remarkable,  we  find  Judea  under  the  figure  of  a 
sorrowful  woman  sitting  on  the  ground,  in  a  passage  of 
the  prophet,  where  the  same  calamity,  recorded  on  the 
medals  of  these  Roman  emperors,  is  foretold ;  "  And  she 
being  desolate,  shall  sit  upon  the  ground.'^'* 

Oriental  mourners  often  proceeded  to  great  excesses^ 
beating  their  breasts  and  thighs,  tearing  their  fleshy  and 
making  furrows  in  their  faces  with  their  nails.^  These 
signs  of  grief,  although  sometimes  exhibited  by  men,  were 
more  frequent  among  females,  whose  passions  are  more 
violent  and  unmanageable*  %n  this  manner  Anna  bewaila 
her  sister  Didoes  death  : 

**  Audiit  exanimis  trepidoque  ezterrita  cuisu, 

CJnguibus  ora  soror  foedans  et  pectora  palmia."     ^n.  lib.  iv,  L  673. 

To  smite  upon  the  breast  was  a  very  common  sign  of  pe- 
nitential sorrow.  Thus  in  the  Odyssey,  "  Smiting  upon 
his  breast,  he  began  to  chide  his  heart  ;^  and  in  the  pa- 
rable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  pubhcan,  the  latter  "  would 
not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote 
upon  his  breast,  saying,  God  be  merciful  unto  me  a  sin- 
ner*'^ Significant  of  the  same  kind  of  sorrow  was  the  cus- 
tom,' not  less  andent,  of  smiting  upon  the  thigh.  This 
is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  which  attended  the  repen- 
tance of  Ephrdm  :  "  Surely  after  that  I  was  turned,  I 

«  P«a.  cxxxvu,  1.  "  Isa.  iii,  26. 

•  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  203. 
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repented ;  and  after  that  I  was  instructed  I  smote  upon 
my  thigh :  I  was  ashamed,  yea  even  confounded,  because 
I  did  bear  the  reproach  of  my  youth.'' p  But  it  was  not 
m  every  instance  an  expression  of  penitential  sorrow ;  for 
we  leam  from  Xenojdion,  that  Cyrus  smote  upon  his  thigh 
when  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  oi  his  generous 
friend  Abradatus.^ 

Anotter  very  singular  method  of  expressing  sorrow, 
was  by  burning  brimstone  in  the  house  of  the  deceased. 
Livy  mentions  this  practice  as  general  among  the  Ro- 
mims ;'  and  some  commentators  think  it  is  referred  to  in 
these  words  of  Bildad :  *'  Brims^ne  shall  be  scattered 
upon  his  habitation."*  The  idea  corresponds  with  the 
design  of  the  speaker,  which  is  to  describe  the  miserable 
end  of  the  hypocrite. 

*  Chardtn  informs  us  that  when  the  king  of  Persia  dies, 
bis  physicians  and  astrologers  lose  their  places  and  are 
excluded  from  the  court ;  the  first,  because  they  could  not 
cure  their  sovereign,  and  the  last,  because  they  did  not 
give  previous  notice  of  his  death.  This  whimsical  custom 
be  supposes  has  descended  to  modern  times  from  a  very 
remote  antiquity ;  and  to  have  been  the  true  reason  that 
Daniel  was  absent  when  Bel^azzar  saw  the  hand  writing 
his  doom  on  the  wall.  If  the  conjecture  of  that  intelli- 
gent traveller  be  well  founded,  the  venerable  prophet  had 
been  forced  by  the  established  etiquette  of  the  court  to  re- 
iae  {rom  the  management  of  pubUc  afiairs  at  the  death  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  and  had  remained  in  a  private  station  for 
twenty-three  years,  neglected  or  forgotten,  till  the  awful 

P  Jer.  xxxi,  19. 

1  Cyrop,  lib.  vi,  p«  408.     Hesiod.  Scutttm  Heic  1.  243. 

'  Lib-  XXX,  c  15.        •  Job  xviii,  1 5.    Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  v<^.  ii,  p.  230. 
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occurrence  of  that  memorable  night  rendered  his  assbi^ 
aooe  necessary,  and  bnnight  him  again  into  public  notice. 
This  accounts  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  as  wdl  for  the 
ignorance  of  that  dissolute  and  thoughtless  monarch,  aa 
for  the  recollection  of  Nitocns  the  queen*.mother,  who  had 
long  known  his  character  and  abilities  during  Ae  reign  of 
her  husband.  The  thought  is  at  least  ingenious,  and  fur-* 
pishes  the  best  soluticm  of  a  difficulty  whicb  otherwise  it 
is  not  easy  to  remove.* 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  an  cttien^l  were  concluded  by 
a  feast,  according  with  the  rank  and  wealth  of  surviving 
relations*  Chardin  was  present  at  many,  of  those  fu-* 
netal  banquets  among  the  Armenian  Christians  in  Fer-» 
>  sia^  To  this  custom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  refers  in  these 
words :  "  Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves  for  them 
in  mourning,  to  comfort  them,  for  the  dead;  neither 
shall  men  give  them  the  cup  of  consolation  to  drink,  Soit 
their  ^ter  or  for  their,  mother.  Thou  shalt  not  also  go 
into  the  house  of  feasting  to  sit  with  them  to  eat  and  to 
drink.'^"  In  the  seventh  verse  the  prophet  speaks  of  the 
provinons  which  relations  and  acquaintances  usually  sent 
to  the  house  of  their  departed  friend ;  and  of  those  healths 
which  were  drunk  to  the  survivors  of  the  family*  In  Bar^ 
bary,  when  a  person  dies,  the  neighbours,  relations,  and 
friends  send  bread  to  the  house  <^  mourning,  wludi  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  calls  ^<  tbe  bread  of  men.""^  It  was  aup^. 
posed  the  family  were  so  depressed  by  the  loss  of  tbdr  re^ 
lation,  as  to  be  unable  to  think  of  their  necessary  food^ 
Those  who  sent  the  provisions  made  a  visit  to  their  sor*^ 
rowful  and  bereaved  friends  after  the  funeral,  to  com- 

<  Daniel  v,  1 1^6,    Httnnei*!  Obterv.  voL  tii,  {>«  89. 
*  Jer»  x?i,  7,  »•  '  Chap,  xxiv,  17- 
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fort  them  and  assbit  at  tbe  entertmnment,  which  was  given, 
in  honour  of  the  dead.  In  allusion  to  this  custom,  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  received  this  charge  :  "  Thus  saith  die 
liord,  enter  not  into  the  house  of  mourning,  neither  go 
to  lament,  nor  bemoan  them ;  for  I  have  taken  away  my; 
peace  from  this  people,  saith  the  Lord.^  When  all  the 
people,  therefore,  came  to  cause  David  to  eat  meat  while 
it  was  yet  day,  after  the  funeral  of  Abner,  it  was  in  strict 
con^liance  with  the  general  custom  of  the  country.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  circumstance  mentioned 
in  the  gospel  of  John,  that  ^^  many  of  the  Jews  came  to 
Martha  and  Mary  to  comfort  them.'*^ 

C!hardin  informs  us,  that  ^^  it  is  usual  in  the  east  to  leave 
a  relation  of  a  person  deceased  to  weep  and  mourn,  till  om 
the  third  or  fourth  day  at  farthest,  the  relations  and  friends 
go  to  see  him,  cause  him  to  eat,  lead  him  to  a  bath,  and 
cause  him  to  put  on  new  vestments,  he  having  before 
thrown  himself  upon  the  ground."**  The  surprise  of  David's 
servants  who  had  seen  his  bitter  anguish  while  the  child 
was  sick,  was  excited  by  his  doing  that  himself,  which  it 
was  customary  for  the  friends  of  mourners  to  do  for  them.^ 

The  oriental  mourner  was  distinguished  by  the  sloven- 
liness of  his  dress.  He  suffered  the  hair  of  his  head,  if 
not  cut  or  plucked  off  in  the  excess  of  his  grief,  to  hang 
dishevelled  upon  the  shoulders ;  he  neither  trimmed  his 
beard,  nor  washed  his  feet,  even  in  the  hottest  weather  ^ 
he  did  not  wash  his  shirt,  nor  any  of  the  linen  he  wore^ 
During  the  whole  time  of  mourning,  he  refused  to  change 
his  clothes.  In  this  state  of  total  negligence,  it  appears 
that  David  mpumed  for  his  infant  son ;  for  after  he  learn- 
cd  frcan  his  attendants  that  the  child  was  dead,  the  in^ 
^  John  xi,  19.  '  H«fni«r*8  Obsctv.  voL  ii,  p.  496. 
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sjnred  historian  observes,  ^*  Then  David  arose  from  the 
earth,  and  washed  and  anointed  himself,  and  changed  his 
appareL^ 

(  The  time  of  mourning  for  the  dead  was  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  die  dignity  of  the  person.  Amcmg  the  mo. 
dem  Jews,  the  usual  time  is  seven  days,  daring  which 
diey  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses ;  or  if  some  ex- 
traordinary occasion  forces  them  to  appear  in  public,  it  is 
without  shoes,  as  a  token  they  have  lost  a  dear  friend. 
This  explaii^  the  reason  that  when  Ezekiel  was  com- 
manded to  abstain  from  the  rites  of  mourning,  he  was 
directed  to  put  his  shoes  on  his  feet.y 

It  was  a  custom  among  ihie  Jews,  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
•f  theif*  deceased  friends  three  days ;  for  so  long  they  sup- 
posed their  spirits  hovered  about  them  ;  but  when  once 
they  perceived  their  visage  begin  to  change,  as  it  would 
in  that  time  in  those  warm  countries,  all  hopes  of  a  return 
to  life  were  then  at  an  end.  After  a  revolution  of  hu- 
inours,  which,  according  to  some  authors,  is  completed  in 
three  days,  the  body  tends  naturally  to  putrefaction ;  and 
by  consequence,  Martha  had  reason  to  say,  that  her  bro- 
ther's body,  which  appears  by  the  context  to  have  been 
laid  in  the  sepulchre  on  the  same  day  he  died,  was  now 
oa  the  fourth  day  become  offensive.  But  it  appears  from 
an  incident  in  the  same  narrative,  that  in  Judea  they  were 
accustomed  to  visit  the  grave  of  their  deceased  relations 
after  the  third  day,  merely  to  lament  their  loss,  and  give 
vent  to  their  grief.  If  this  had  not  been  a  common  prac- 
tice, the  people  that  came  to  comfmrt  the  sisters  of  Laza- 
rus, would  not  so  readily  have  concluded,  when  Mary, 
went  hastily  out  to  meet  her  Saviour,  "  She  goeth  to  the 
y  Potter's  Gnaua  Antiq.  vol  ii,  p.  240* 
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grave  to  weep  there.'^  The  Turkish  women  continue  to 
follow  this  custom ;  they  go  before  sun-rising  on  Friday, 
the  stated  day  of  their  worship,  to  the  grave  of  the  de- 
ceased, where  with  many  tears  and  lamentationis,  they 
sprinkle  their  monuments  with  water  and  flowers.  The 
Persians  also  visit  the  sepulchres  of  their  principal  imams 
or  prelates ;  and  the  Mahommedans  in  Hindostan  follow 
the  same  practice,  which  they  probably  learned  from  theiv 
neighbours  the  Persians,  going  to  the  grave,  and  lament- 
ing thdr  departed  friends  ten  days  after  their  decease/ 
The  Syrian  women  also  proceed  in  companies  on  certain 
days  to  the  tombs  of  their  relations,  which  are  built  at  a 
little  distance  from  their  towns,  to  weep  thete ;  and  on 
these  occasions  they  commonly  indulge  in  the  deepest  eih 
pressions  of  grief.*  When  Le  Bruin  was  at  Rama,  he 
saw  a  very  great  company  of  these  mourning  women  going 
out  of  the  town  to  weep  at  the  tombs.  He  followed  them, 
and  seated  himself  on  an  elevated  spot,  adjacent  to  th^ 
sepulchres,  near  the  ;^ace  where  they  made  their  usuaji 
lamentations.  They  first  went  and  placed  themselves  d« 
the  tombs,  and  wept  there ;  after  remaining  about  half  an 
hour,  some  of  them  rose  up  and  formi'd  a  ring,  holding 
each  other  by  the  hands.  Quickly  two  of  them  quitted 
the  others,  and  took  their  station  in  the  centre  of  the  ring, 
where  they  made  so  much  noise  in  screaming  and  clapping 
their  hands,  as,  together  with  thar  various  oontortiinta^ 
might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  traveller,  have  subjected  theift 
to  the  suspicion  of  insanity.  After  that  they  returned 
and  seated  themselves  to  weep  agfun,  till  they  graduallj 
withdrew  to  their  homes.     The  dresses  they  wore  Were 

*  Forbcs's  Orient.  Mem.  vol.  iii,  p.  269,  270. 

•  Russers  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  yoL  i,  p.  311,  ai2. 
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Bttdi  as  tbejr  generally  used,  white,  or  aiiy  other  colour; 
but  when  they  rose  up  to  form  a  cirde  together,  they  put 
on  a  black  veil  over  the  upper  parts  of  their  persons. 
Sudi,  it  may  be  concluded,  was  the  weeping  at  Rama, 
described  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah :  "  A  voice  was 
beard  in  Aama,  lamentation  and  Intter  weeping ;  Rachel 
weejmig  for  her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted  for  her 
children,  because  they  were  not.*"^ 

In  other  parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased  went  occasionally  to  the  diambers 
or  cupolas,  which  were  built  over  the  graves,  to  meditate 
4t>n  their  loss,  and  indulge  their  grief  in  those  remote  and 
6(demn  retirements.  This  seekns  to  have  been  a  very  ge- 
neral  custom,  and  to  have  fbund  its  way  into  countries 
V«ry  distant  from  the  land  of  promise.  Humboldt  records 
a  curious  and  interesting  fact  of  his  discovering  in  the 
empire  of  Mexico,  one  or  two  of  these  s^ulcbral  mcmu^ 
Inents,  with  a  chamber  over  the  grave,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  eadt  ;^  a  drcumstanee  which  coimtenances  die  idea^ 
that  the  Mexicans  came  (mginally  from  Asia,  wh^e  that 
Vftode  of  constructing  sepulchres  prevailed.  The  ancient 
Hebrews  had  an  idolatrous  custom  of  going  among  the 
tombs,  to  receive  dreams,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to 
ibrin  a  judgment  of  events,  and  how  to  manage  their  a£- 
tmrs ;  ibr  the  prophet  Isaiah  charges  them  with  remaimng 
jfflumg  Hie  graves,  and  lodging  in  the  monuments ;  which 
is  rendered  by  the  ^enty,  sleepng  in  the  tombs  upon  , 
Aie  account  of  dreams :  and  it  is  reasonaUe  to  believe, 
that  the  sepulchre  of  Moses  was  deognedly  conceided,  kst 
in  fciture  times  it  should  become  the  scene  of  superstitious 
veneration,  or  gross  idolatry. 

^  Jer.  xxzi,]5.    Hanner'i  Obsenr.  voL  iii,  p.  31. 

«  Political  Essay,  &c  rol.  u,  p.  192, 193.  See  also  his  Historical  Account. 
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'  Oil  is  natr  presented  in  the  eiEwt,  to  bebtttnt  in  honour 
>ef  the  dead^  whom  they  reverence  with  a  rel%ioius  kind 
of  homage.  Mr.  Harmer  thinks  it  most  natural  to  sup^ 
pose,  that  tiie  prophet  Hosea  refers  to  a  similar  practice, 
when  he  upbr^ds  the  Israelites  with  carrying  cU.  into 
Egypt  They  did  not  cary  it  thither  in  the  way  of  law- 
ful commax^;  for  they  carried  it  to  Tyre  without  rc- 
prbdfy  to  barter  it  for  other  goods.  It  was  not  sent  as  a 
present  to  the  king  of  Egypt ;  for  the  Jewidi  people  en- 
deavoured to  gain  the  friendship  of  foreign  potentates  with 
gold  and  silver.  It  was  not  exacted  as  a  tribute ;  for 
when  the  king  of  Egypt  dethroned  Jehbahaz  the  king  of 
Jud^  and  imposed  a  fine  u)poa  the  peo[^,  he  did  not 
appoint  them  to  pay  so  much  oil,  but  so  much  silver  knd 
gold.  But  if  they  burnt  oil  in  those  early  times  in  honour 
bf  their  idols,  and  their  departed  fn^di^  and  the  Je^^ 
sent  it  into  Egypt  wt&  tl^t  intention,  it  is  no  wonder  the 
^ophet  so  severely  reproaches  them  few  their  coi^ct. 
<3Gil  b  in  mod^h  times  very  often  presented  to  the  objects 
of  religious  veneration  in  Barbary  and  Egypt.  The  Ah 
geriaes,  according  to  Pitts,  when  they  are  in  the  moudi 
bf  the  straits,  throw  a  bundle  of  wax  candles,  together 
-with  a  pot  of  oil,  ovCTboard,  as  a  present  to  the  marabot 
or  saint  who  lies  entombed  there,  on  the  Barbary  shore, 
near  the  sea.* 

The  custom  of  putting  tears  into  the  amptiBa  or  urms 
'Uwn/males^  so  well  ktiown  among  the  Romans,  seems  to 
hare  been  more  anciently  in  use  in  Asia,  amd  particularlf 
among  the  Hebrews.  These  lacrymal  urns  were  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  some  of  glass,  scwae  of  earth,  and  of  v». 
rious  forms  and  shapes.  One  went  about  to  each  p^son 
«» Trav.  p.  17,  i«. 
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in  the  compAny  at  the  height  of  his  grief  with  a  peee  of 
cotton  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  carefully  collects  the 
falling  tears,  and  which  he  then  squeezes  into  the  bottl^ 
preserving  them  with  the  greatest  care.^  This  was  no 
difficult  matter  ;  for  Homer  says  the  tears  of  Telemachus^ 
when  he  heard  of  his  father,  dropped  on  the  ground/ 
They  were  jdaced  on  the  sepulchres  of  the  deoeased  as4t 
m^^morial  of  the  affiecticui  and  sorrow  df  their  silrviring 
relations  and  friends.  It  will  be  difficult  toaoeoont,  on 
any  other  supposition,  for  the  following  expresdons  of  the 
P8a^milt :  "  Put  thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle.'"'  If  this 
vieyr  be  admitted,  the  meaning  will  be  :  *^  Let  my  dis^ 
tresi,  and  the  tears  I  shed  in  ccHisequenoe  of  it,  be  ever 
before. tbe^?    .  , 

Tim  kAQgS'and  princes  of  the  oriental  regions,  are  oftes 
subjected  .to^  ti;ial after  their  decease  by  their  insultedaad 
oppressed  people,,  and  punished  according  to  tlie  degree 
of  I  their,  delinquency.  While  the  chosai  peojde  of  Crod 
wore  accuslwied  to  honour,  in  a  particular  manner,  the 
memory  of  those.kings  who  had  reigned  over  them  witk 
justice  and  clemency,  they  took  care  to  stamp  some  mark 
of  posthumou&  disgrace  upon  those  who  had  left  the  world 
under  their,  disafqarobataon.  The  sepulchres  of  the  JeiF- 
ish  kings  were  at  Jerusalem ;  where,  in  some  iq>pcHnted 
receptacle,  the  remains  of  their  princes  were  depesited ; 
and  from  the  drcumslance  of  diese  being  the  cemetery 
£t>r  successive  rulers,  it  iims  said  when  one  died  and  was 
buried  there,  that  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  But 
aeveral  instances  occur  in  the  history  o{  the  house  of  D»» 
vidy  in  whi(^,  on  various  accounts,  they  were  d^ooed  the 

•  Morions  Trav.  voh  i,  p.  177,  e/  »ey. 
'  OdyMcy,  Kb.  iv,  L  U3, 114.  i  Pt^  W,  8. 
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honour  of  bduag  eulombed  with  tl^ir  ancestors,  and  were 
deposited  in  ^ome  other  place  in  Jerusalem.  To  mark, 
pearhiq)%  a  greater  degree  of  censure,  they  were  taken  to 
a  small  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  laid  in  a  private 
tmnb.  Uzziah,  who  had,  by  his  presumptuous  attempt 
to  seize  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  which  was  resejfved 
by  an  ^tjNress  law  for  the  house  of  Aaron,  provoked  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  and  been  punished  for  his  temerity  with 
a  loathsome  and  incurable  disease,  ^^  was  buried  with  his 
lathers  m  the  field  of  the  burial  which  belonged  to  the 
kings ;  for  they  siud,  He  is  a  leper."**  It  was  undoubt-c 
edly  with  a  design  to  make  a  suitable  impression  on  thet 
niad  of  the  reigning  monarch,  to  guard  him  against  the^ 
abuse  of  his  power,  and  teach  him  respect  for  the  feelinga 
and  sentiments  of  that  people  for  whose  baiefit  chiefly  h^ 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  that  such  a  stigma  waa  fixed 
upcm  the  dust  of  his  emending  predecessors.  He  was,  in 
this  manner,  restrained  from  evil,  and  excited  togood, 
according  as  be  was  fearful  of  being  execrated,  or  desi^ 
rous  of  being  honoured  after  his  decease.  This  public 
mark  of  infeuny  was  accordingly  put  on  the  conduct  of 
Ahaz  :  "  They  buried  him  in  the  city,  even  in  Jerusa* 
l&B^y  but  they  brought  him  not  into  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Israd.''* 

The  Egyptians  had  a  custom,  in  some  measure  similar 
to  this,  only  it  extended  to  persons  of  every  rank  and  con- 
dition. As  soon  as  a  man  died,  he  was  ordered  to  b^ 
brought  to  trial ;  the  public  accuser  was  heard ;  if  he 
proved  that  the  deceased  had  led  a  bad  life,  his  memory 
was  ccHidemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  honours  of 
sepulture.  Thus  were  the  Egyptians  affected  by  laws 
^  2  Chrao.  zxTi,  23.  '  Chi^  xx?iii,  27* 

VOL.  III.  U 
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whkli  eitt^ded  even  beyond  the  grave,  ixiderety  one,' 

struck  with  the  disgrace  infficted  on  the  dead  person,  nra9 

afraid  to  reflect  dishonour  on  his  own  memory,  and  that 

of  his  fiimily.     But  what  was  lingular,  the  sovereign  hinw 

self  was  not  exempted  from,  this  public  inquest  when  h^ 

Aied.     The  whc^  kingdom  was  interested  in  the  Ihres  and 

adaiinistration  of  th^r  sover^gns,  and  as  dea^  termi* 

ittted  all  then- actions,  it  was  then  deemed  for  the  we^feat 

of  .the  Community  that  they  should  »xBkt  aa  impartial 

seru^y,  by  a  public  trial,  as  wdl  as  the  meanest  of  their 

sut^ts.     In  consequence  of  this  solemn  investigation, 

some  of  them  were  tiot  ranked  among  the  honoured  dead^ 

aa^i  ^xmseqiiently  were  dejmved  <^  pubUc  buriaL     The 

eusiom  was  singvikr ;  the  effect  must  have  been  powerful 

and  influential*    The  most  haughty  despot,  who  might 

trample  on  laws  human  and  divine  in  his^e,  saw  by  this 

]rig«t>as  inquiry,  that  at  d^ath  he  also  should  be  doomed 

la  ii^Ettny  and  eseeration/^    ^  What  degtee^  ^  oonforl 

mity,^  toys  Mr.  Bunder,  ^  there  was  betwe^the  prae-i 

tice  of  the  Israelites  mA  die  Egyptians,  and  with  whom 

the  custom  first  ori^nated,  may  be  dtfficqlt  to  ascertain 

ailid  de(§lde;  but  the  latter  appears  tol>e  l^unded  on  the 

domepiinciple  as  that  of  the  former  ;  and  as  it  is  more 

circumstantially  detailed,  affords  us  an  agreeable  explana* 

tbn  of  a  ritelbat  cfightly  mentioned  in  die  Scriptures.^ 

'  3  Frankfin^B  Hist  of  Andent  and  Modem  £gypk,  voL  i,  p.  374.    See 
£t^  DIodaiw  Sie*  lib.  iy  ciq^  7^9  ▼•!«  h  p*  64. 
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CHAP.  X. 

ILLUSTEATIONS  OF   SCEIPTURB    FROM    THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  JUSTICE  IN  PALESTINE  AND  THE  EAST. 

'Right  of  edlKng  an  offender  to  aecount.^^Duat  thrown  upon  the  crimintd,-^ 
The  names  of  Me  accused  posted  up  in  some  public  placc^^The  proscribed. 
Ponn  ff  pnceedmg  in  Jewisk  comrt».»^Tke  mooused  anmng  tie  Momdnk 
m^gheted  ihew  drgia .  Appeared  b^re  the  judges  dotked  in  Wir<r.-n<lif 
dent  way  of  giving  sentence. — When  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pro* 
nouncedy  the  witnesses  put  their  hands  on  the  head  rf  the  criminaL^-^Exe" 
cutions  in  the  east  prompt  and  arbitrary,— ^Executions  in  secret— .-ExecU" 

^ '  ^ions  wi^out  the  gatc^^Persons  of  the  highest  rank  andentfy  employed  as 
exeeutioner9,.^Trial  hy  anfyal.-^^MHiskm ettt  ef  Heming'^Cff  hsirmingm^ 
JB^tkeemstd, .m..Greai  crimimais  hmkged upon  atrees^ter  tk^ had euf^ed 
death..^Stupifying  draughts  given  to  criminals,— mPunishment  qf  drown' 
ing — Cutting  asunder — Casting  them  from  the  top  tf  a  rock^— Pounding 
in  a  mortar — The  head^  the  handSf  and  the  feet  cut  off^  and  fixed  up  in 

'  Hte  most  pubKepiates^-'^Crucrfixion.'— Condemned  persons  thnnmimto  Seep 
fiip.'^Amfsng  <i*  Mbomant^  orimindk  mmutimet  burnt  ative^-^Semd  m 
fpi0oesy  and  ^iuem  as  a  pngf  to  wiid  baasts^^Ej^90sed  to  perish  4f  thirst.-^- 

■  SUghier  offences  punished  l^  Jines.'^PubliG  and  private  bonds.-^^Prisons 
in  Jerusalem.— ^Keepers  treated  their  prisoners  as  they  pleased—State  pri^ 

*   soners  treated  with  still  greater  severity. -^Reduced  to  slavery. — Scourging 

'  I  a*tong  tfte  Jews.^^The  kx  laHonis^^OffenJkrs  ssmeOmes  essposed  *s  tn* 
flmy^'^-JSuiimg  up  their  eyes.^-^JXendered  m^fir  bmtmeas  by  being  coh^ 
pelled  to  smoKoifi  tiup^ng  drugs^-^The  Romwu  essposed  their  criminals 
to  the  rage  of  wild  beasts  in  the  thea!tres.^Sossetimes  cast  them  naked  to 
the  savage  animals^  exasperated  by  long  fastings  to  be  devoured,^— At  other 
times  sent  them  armed  into  the  theati^  to  fight  wttA  wHd  beasts. — Punish^ 
ment  ofAe  tympanum  or  drum. 

In  the  east,  the  right  of  xslling  an  offender  ta  acoonnt  is 
claimed  either  hy  the  person  who  recdves  the  injurj)  or 
his  nearest  relation ;  and  the  same  person,  with  the  per- 
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mission  or  connivance  of  his  people,  sustains  at  once  the 
character  of  party,  judge,  and  executioner."  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  exercise 
of  justice  be  often  precipitate  and  tumultuary.  The  act 
of  the  Philistines,  in  burning  the  spouse  of  Samson  and. 
her  father  with  fire,  was  entirely  of  this  character ;  not 
the  result  of  a  regular  sentence,  but  the  summary  venge- 
ance of  an  incensed  multitude.^  In  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
right  of  the  private  avenger  was  distinctly  recognized ; 
but  to  prevent  the  dreadfbl  effects  of  sudden  and  personal 
"vengeance,  cities  g£  refuge  were  appointed  at  convenient 
distances  through  the  land  of  promise,  to  which  the  man- 
3layer  might  flee  for  safety,  till  he  could  be  brought  to  a 
regular  trial,  before  a  court  of  justice. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Asia,  those  who  demand  jiii!(tice 
against  a  criminal  throw  dust  upon  him,  signifying  that 
he  deserves  to  lose  his  life,  and  be  cast  into  the  grave ; 
and  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  action,  is 
evidei^t  from  an  imprecation  in  common  Use  aititong  die 
Turks  and  Persians,  Be  covered  with  earth ;  Eatth  be 
iipoh  thy  head.  We  have  two  remarkable  instances  of 
casting  dust  recorded  in  Scripture ;  the  first  is  that  of 
Shimei,  who  gave  vent  to  his  secret  hostility  to  David, 
when  he  fled  befDre  his  rebellious  son,  by  throwing  stcmes 
at  him,  and  casting  dust.®  It  was  an  ancient  custom,  in 
those  warm  and  arid  countries,  to  lay  the  dust  before  a 
person  of  distinction,  and  particularly  before  kings  and 
princes,  by  sprinkling  the  ground  with  water.**  To  throw 
dust  into  the  air  while  a  person  was  passing,  was  there- 
fore an  act  of  great  disrespect;  to  do  so  before  a  soye- 

»  Malcom'B  Hist,  of  Persia,  tol.  li,  p.  462.   Volney's  Trtv.  Toi  J,  p«  S07. 
bjadg,  x?,e,        «  a  ftan.  anri,  18.        <^  PooMdn^i  Turn  vol.  vp«  17^ 
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xmga  prince^  an  indecent  outrage.  But  it  is  clear  from 
the  explanation  of  the  custom,  that  Shimei  meant  more 
than  disrespect  and  outrage  to  an  afflicted  king,  whose 
Bubjeot  he  was ;  he  intended  to  agnify  by  that  action,  that 
David  was  unfit  to  lire,  and  that  the  time  was  at  last  ar*- 
rived  to  offsr  him  a  sacrifice  to  the  ambition  and  vengeance 
of  the  house  of  Saul.  This  view  of  his  ccHiduct  is  con- 
fijnned  by  the  behavour  of  the  Jews  to  the  apostle  Paul, 
when  they  seized  him  in  the  temple,  and  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  him  to  death ;  they  cried  out  ,^^  away 
^th  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he 
sbcmld  live  ;  and  as  they  cried  out  and  cast  off  their  clothes, 
and  threw  dust  into  theair^  the  chief  captain  commanded 
iim  to  be  brought  into  the  castle."*  A  great  similarity 
appears  between  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  an  this  occasion, 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  peasants  in  Persia,  when  they  go 
4o  court  to  OHnplain  of  the  governors,  whose  oppressions 
.4hey  can  no  longer  endure.  ^' They  carry  their  complaints 
iQ^gainst  their,  governors  by  companies,  consisting  of  seve- 
ral hundreds^  and  sometimes  of  a  thousand ;  they  repair 
4o  that  gate  of  the  palace  nearest  to  which  their  prince  is 
Utoist  likely  to  be,  where  they  set  themselves  to  make  the 
most  horrid  cries,  tearing  their  garments,  and  throwing 
<dust  into  the  air,  at  the  same  time  demanding  justice. 
The  king,  upon  hearing  these  cries,  sends  to  know  the 
:OCcaaion  of  them :  the  people  dehver  their  complaints  in 
writing,  upon  which  he  lets  them  know  that  he  will  oom^ 
mit  the  cognizance  of  the  affair  to  such  an  one  as  he  names; 
in  consequence  of  this,  justice  is  usually  obtained.''' 

•  Acts  xxii,  23. 

'  Chardin's  Trav.  vot  ii,  p.  222.    Burder's  Orient  CutU  vol.  i,  ob.  603. 
Harmec't)  Ohuxt.  toL  ii,  p.  417 ;  uid  vqL  iii,  p.  367,  36& 
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Those  wIk)  weresummoiied  before  tbe  oourtB  of  jnatioe 
were  said  to  be  yrf&yty^itfiftifH  u^  «^ir*y>  beoatne  Aej  went 
eked  to  appear,  by  posting  up  their  names  in  MmepobUc 
place ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  oMrt  waa  pablidbed  cr 
declared  in  writing.  Such  persons,  tbe  Bohmdb  odkd 
proscriptos  or  proscribed^  diat  is,  whose  namet  were  posted 
up  in  writing,  in  some  puUic  place,  as  persons  doomed  te> 
die,  with  a  reward  offa^  to  any  that  should  kffl  theos. 
These  are  the  terms  which  the  apostle  Judeappiies  to  the 
ungodly,  who  had  crept  unawares  into  tbe  diuidi;  diey 
'Were  before  of  old,  v-^^yiy^etfc^iuh  ordained  to  tins  .ca»- 
4enniation ;  persons,  who  must  not  only  give  dm  aoooiutt 
of  their  crimes  to  God,  but  are  proscribed  or  destined  to 
*tfae  pumshment  which  they  deserre*  In  Pcraia,  maldiicv 
.tcffs  w^Te  not  dlowed  to  look  on  the  king;  thia  wn  A» 
dreason,  that  as  soon  as  Haman  was  oonadered  &  criminal 
they  covered  his  face.  From  Pooocke,  we  find  the  cus- 
tom still  ocmtinues,  for  speaking  of  the  artifice:by  wfaick 
an  Egyptian  bey  was  tak^i  off,  he  says,  ^  A  mauboMig 
brought  before  him  like  a  makfibctor  just  taken^  widi  bis 
bands  behted  him  as  if  tied,  and  a  napkin  put  dvcr  his 
'h^td,  as  makfaetors  commcmly  have,  when  he  coKie  into 
bis  presence  suddenly  shot  him  dead*^^ 

Tbe  Persians  smote  the  crinunals  who  attempted  to 
speak  in  their  own  defence  with  a  due,  the  heei  of  which 
was  shod  with  iron ;  wluch  is  quite  charaoteristie  of  die 
eastern  manners  as  described  in  the  sacred  volume*  The 
^shoe  was  also  considered  as  vile,  and  never  allowed  to  enter 
sacred  or  respected  places;  and  to  be  smitten  with  kisto 
be  subjected  to  the  last  ignominy.  Paul  was  smitten  jon 
the  mouth  by  the  orders  of  Ananias ;  and  tbe  warmth 
s  Trav.  voL  i^  p.  179.    Levis  OrigitMs  HcInmb^  fol.  i,  p.  68. 
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with  wMck  die^posUe  resented  the injui'y,  sbdt^  bi^^^ 
aenae  d  this  dkihimowt :  '^  Then  said  FauI  unto  hi^  <^rP4 
dlaUcmile  thee,  thott  whked  wall;  for  sittes^  tb(Hi,  toju^gl? 
aieaftier  die  Ikw%  muLoummaiidesI  we  t9  he  siaaM^tea  c^xh 
tmry:to}mw.^^  .    .  ,   .  , 

:  it iras  the  mstom  anosg  the  Jews  for  the  ju4g&  t^«i| 
Aajtoaly  and  those  who  were  judged  to  0taiid,espefua% 
while  the  court  were  examining  the  witnesses.  The  st^^ 
tioii^o(f  the  jMsuaed  was  ia  an  anioent  place  in  thecQUrt, 
that  the  people  mig^t  see  them,  and  bear  what  w;a9  «U 
kged  agaiflot  theov  and  the  prools  of  it,  together  with 
the  ^IcfBoee.  made  by  the.  aimiBaI&  This  explains  tb^ 
reason  of  the  remark,  by  th^  evangelist:  Matthew,  co«v 
eMnoiag  thepostureof  our  Lord  at  his  trial.;  f '  J^us  sl«i9d 
'tietore  the  goremor  ^V  aitd  that,  in  a  mock  tnal,  many 
agas.beloce  the  birth  of  Cimpt,  in  which  some  attention 
was  also  paid  to  public  forms,  Naboth  was.  set  on  iiigh 
taioag-  the  people.^  The  accusers  and  the  witnesaes  also 
Siood,  unless  they  ware  allowed  to  sit  by  the  ixidulgen^ 
c^  the  judges,  when  they  stated  the  aceusatiQii,  or.gaye 
theip  testimony.  To  this  custom  of  th^^accuseia.  rising 
lirom  their  seats,  whencalled  by  the  eoidrt  to  read  the  v^ 
dictment,  our  Lord  alludes,  in  his  Answer  to  the  acrihes 
and  Phaidstes,  who  expressed  a  wash  to.  see  him  porform 
some  miracle  r  ^^  The  queen  of  the  south  shall  riaeiipia 
die  judgmemt  with  this  generation,  and  shallfiCHidemait.^^ 
A^ording  to  this  rule,  which  seems  to  hare  been  inya^ 
yiably  observed,  the  Jews  who  accused  the  apostle  FauJ^ 
atr  the  bar  of  Festua  the  'Boman  gavemc»r,  "^^  stood  ro\md 
about,^  while  they  stated  the  crimes,  which  they  had  t0 

*  Acts  xxili,  2;    Moricr'9'tiav.  vol.  i,  p.  95;  note. 
•    ^1  Kiiigt'Xxt,^).  i  Maith.  xii,  4^      ;    . 
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lay  to  lad  charge.^  They  were  compelled  to  istand  as  wett 
as  the  prisoner,  by  the  estaidkhed  usage  of  the  courts  of 
justice  in  the  east.^  The  Bomans  often  put  criminals  ta» 
the  question,  or  endeavoured  to  extort  a  confessiim  from 
them  by  torture.  Agreeably  to  this  cruel  and  ui^ust  cus^ 
torn,  ^^  the  chief  captain  commanded  Paul  to  be  brought 
into  the  castle,  and  bade  that  he  should  be  exapiined  by. 
scourging.""* 

It  was  usual,  especially  amcmg  the  Bomans,  idieo  a 
man  was  charged  with  a  capital  crime,  and  during  bis 
Inraignment,  to  let  down  his  hair,  suffer  his  beard  to  grQW 
long,  to  wear  filthy  ragged  garments,  and  a|qpear  in  » 
very  dirty  and  sordid  habit ;  on  account  of  which,  tbey 
were  called  sordidaH.  When  ihe  .person  accused  wa«^ 
brought  into  court  to  be  tried,  even  his  near.  reUtioos^ 
friends,  and  acquaintances,  before  the  court  yjoted»  ap* 
peared  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  clothed  wiih,g^ni)enti^ 
foul  and  out  of  fashion,  weeping,  cr3dQg,  aoddepre(^ti|^ 
pimishmait.  The  accused  sometknes  ajqpeaned  before  thci 
judges  cipthed  in  black,  and  his  head  cavered>with.4us|i, 
In  allusion  to  this  anci^itcustom^  the.  prophet  Zecbariah 
represents  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  wh^i.  h^  i^eared  .be-, 
fore  the  Lord,  and  Satan  stood  at  his  right  lumd.to  9fimm 
him,  as  clothed  with  filthy  garments."  Aft^  ,tbe  causes 
was  carefully  examined,  and  all  parties  impartiaUy,|i@ard« 
the  public  crier,  by  command  of  the  pre^ding  magistrate, 
ordered  the  judges  to  bring  in  their  verdict.  The  most 
andent  way  of  ^ving  sentence,  was  by  white  and  black 
sea  shells,  or  pebbles.  This  custom  has  bjeenmeutiiwi^ 
IqrOvid  in  these  Imes : 

^  Acts  xxT,  7»  *  JLewv  Origi|ie«,Heli¥«e«e^  vdt  i,  p.  6$. 
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'     «<^Mtetort3ftitiqtt!s,  idrdsaCrisqtielBpims  ' 

His  dafBBare  not,  illis  aWolfe  culpa**' 

*•  It  was  a  custom  among  the  ancients,  to  give  their  votes 
by  white  or  black  stones ;  with  these  they  condemned  the 
gifflty,  with  those  acquitted  the  innocent.''  In  allusicm 
to  this  ancient  custom,  our  Lord  promises  to  give  the 
spiritual  conqueror  "  a  white  stone ;  and  in  the  stone  a 
new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that 
r^ccSvfeth  it  ;'^^  thd  white  stone  of  absolutioifi  or  approba- 
ticm,  and  ins^uirably  connected  with  it,  a  new  name  of 
dijgtti^  attd  honour,  even  that  of  a  child  of  Gk^d  and  heir 
t>f  glory,  which  is  known  only  to  himself,  or  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  world  to  which  he  shall  be  admitted,  and 
who  have  already  received  it.  When  sentence  of  con- 
detmiation  was  pronounced,  if  the  case  was  capital,  the 
witnesses  put  theb  hands  on  the  head  of  the  criminal,  and 
said.  Thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own  head.P  To  this  cus- 
tdfii  the  Jews  aflluded,  when  they  cried  out  at  the  trial 
of  Christ,  "  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children.** 
Then  wks  the  malefactor  led  to  execution,  and  none  wer^ 
allow^  openly  to  lament  his  mirfortune.  His  hands  were 
sectnred  with  cords,  and  his  feet  with  fett^s;  a  custom 
which  Aimished  David  with  an  affecting  allusion,  in  his 
latientation  over  the  dust  of  Abner :  **  Thy  hands  were 
not  bound,  northy  feet  put  in  fetters."** 

Executions- in  the  east  are  oft^i  very  prompt  and  ar- 

<»  Rev.  ii,  17. 

I*  Lewis  Origineg  Hebneae,  voL  i,  p.  71—-**  From  two  remarkable  ex- 
prtirfbaig  in  flbmtt  and  Sophoclet,  it  appears  that  the  Uood  Which  was  ibuild 
upon  the  sword  was  wiped  on  the  head  of  the  shun :  an  intimation  that  hia 
own  blood  shall  be  upon  the  head  of  the  deceased,  and  the  living  were  free 
ftom  it  ^  His  blood  riiall  be  upon  his  head**  is  a  common  expreitSon  in 
Scripture."    Forbed's  Orieift.  Mem.  tol.  iii,  p.  222.         «  2  Sam.  IH,  34. 
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bitrory.  In  many  cases  the  siuspiekm  ia  na  0000^  enler- 
tained,  or  the  caude  of  offtence  given,  than  the  iatal  order 
ia  isaued ;  the  messenger  c^  death  hurries  to  the  niMps* 
pecting  Tietim,  shews  his  warrant,  and-e^ecutes  hiaordeirf 
that  instant  in  silence  and  sohtude.  .  Instanoes  qi  this 
U^d  wre  continually  oceurri^g  in  the  Turkish  and  P^^Cr 
^aian  histories.  '^  When  the  enemies  of  a  great  nan  amcng 
the  Turks  have  gained  influence  enonj^  o^er  the  prince 
.to  {MTooure  a  warrant  for  his  dei^b,  a  capidgi^  (tJbe  nfu^e 
of  the  officer  who  executes  these  ovders)  is  sent  to  hiiB» 
who  shews  him  the  order  he  hus  rec^yed  to  carry  bad^ 
liis  head  ;  the  other  takes  die  warrant  of  the  ^^and  rigr 
nior,  kiaaes  it,  puts  it  on  his  head  in  token  of  reefpeoti  and 
then  having  per£Dnned  his  ablations^  and  said  his  piia]rer% 
finaely  resigns  his  hfe.  The  ca^Hdgi  havii^  stran|^^,biBl» 
€uts  off  his  head,  and  brings  it  to  Constantipofdew  The 
.grand  agnior'a  order  is  iaaplmtly  obeyed;  the  servants 
«f  the  vietun  never  attempt  to  hind^  the  executioner, 
although' these  capidgb  come  very  ctften  with  jCew  or  no 
rattendants.'^'  It  appears  fnrfu  the  writings  of  Qiaidin, 
that  iikd  nobility  and  graaidees  of  Persia^  are  put  to  death 
in  a  manner  ecpially  siknt,  hasty,  and  unobstmcted.' 
:Sudi  executions  were  not  uncommon  amoB^  the  Jews 
iwder  the  governmcoit  of  their  kii^s.  Soksnon  sent  Be- 
niah  as  his  capidgi,  or  executioner,  to  put  Adcatjaby  a 
.prince  of  his  own  &niily,  to  death ;  and  Jodb,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  in  the  reign  of  his  father. 
A  capdgi  likewise  heheaded  John  the  Baptist  in  the  pri- 
iaon,  and  canned  hiaheadtothecoiurt  of  Herod.     Tasiich 

'  Hann«r*«  Obtetv.  vol  iii>  p.  373.     TbeteiMt,  |>ar|  i,  chap.  46. 
'  ^  In  HindoitaQ,  puiushmttkt  ckf  iM  offencce  b  exatM  iamediaUfy  alher 
^oovic^n.    Qnne's  Hi*,  ol  Militvcy  Trans*  voU  Iy.  p.  461> 
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fiknt  and  fataly  tteeutionenr  the  royal  prieadher  seems  td 
refer  in  that  ptOTerb ;  ^^  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  mes^ 
sengeysf^dcath;  but  awisemanwill  pacify  iti^^faisdift* 
pieasore  expow»  die  unbappyoffender  to  immediate  deaths 
and  may  fill  the  unsuspecting  bosom  with  terror  and  dig. 
may^  like  the  iqppeasanee  of  a  capidgi ;  but  by  wise  and 
piUde^OMidaet^  a  man  may  sometimes  esciqpethe  danger* 
^  'Frmn  the  dreadful  promptitiidewidi  which  Beniahexe- 
cttted  the  odttimandsof  ScdoaKm  on  Adon^ab,  and  Joab, 
it  may  beeondtidcd  Ihat  the  executioner  of  the  court  was 
as  little  eeremommis,  and  the  ancient  Jews  iwarly  as  pas^ 
sit^  as  the  Turks  or  Persians.  The  prophet  Eliaha  is  the 
only  person  on  the  inqnred  record,  who  ventured  to  resist 
ftie  Moody  numdate  of  the  sovereign ;  the  incident  is  re- 
dorded  i^  these  tenns :  ^  But  Elisha  sat  in  his  bousc^  and 
the  ddettf  sat  widi  Imn;  and  the  kii^  sent  a  maafirom 
before  him ;  but  ere  the  messenger  came  to  hinv  he  sadd 
tothe  e^AexSf  see  how  this  son  of  a  murderer  has  sent  te 
take  away  minebead  ?  Look  when  the  mess^iger  oometh; 
shut  the  dfx^j  and  hold  him  fast  at  the  door-4s  not  the 
sMndof  fais'  master^  feetbdikid  him  ?^^^  But  if  such 
maildatesliad  not  been  too  common  amoi^ibe  Jews,  and 
in  general  sidbmitted  to  widunit  resbtanoe,  Jehoram  had 
fedarcely  ventured  to  diqpatch  a  single  messenger  to  take 
away  the  life  of  so  emin^it  a  p^nxm  as  Ebdia. 

Okninab  wem  at  other  times  executed  in  public ;  and 
$ib0SL  commonly,  without  t}ie  city.  To  such  execotiomi 
^thoutthe  gate,  the  Psalmist  undoubtedly  i^ers  in  this 
ieoBiplaint !  "  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  saints  have  Asy 
given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  ;  the  flesh 
^  thy  45aint8  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth;  their  blood 
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bATB  they  )fibed  Uke  water  round  about  JevUBalany  and 
tkare  was  none  to  bury  tbem.*"^  The  last  clause  adsstits 
a£two  senses.  Ist,  There  was  no  friend  or  relations;  kft 
to  J  bury  them*  2dj  None  were  allowed  to  perlbrm  this 
Ust  offiee^  The  despotism  of  eastern  prinees  often  piro^ 
oeeds  to  a  degree  of  extravsganee  which  is  apt  to  £Urtbd 
Bsind  with  astomshment  and  horror^  It  (has  beeor  (thoughlt^ 
from,  tune  immemorial,  highly  criminal  to  bury  those  who 
)iad  lost  their  lires  by  the  hand  of  an  executionei',  iwith* 
oi^  pnrmission*  In  Morocco,  no  person  dares  to  bury  tbet 
body'<rf  a  male&ctor  without  an  order  from  the  •emp^xuTf; 
and  Windus,  wbo  visited  that  country^  speaking  of  aoaiao 
who  was  sawn  in  two,  ii^orms  us,  that  ^^  hie  body  must 
ha¥e  remained  to  be  eaten  by  the  dog&  if-  the  emperor  had 
hot  pardoned  hint ;  an  extravagant,  custom  to  pardon  fei 
man  after  he  is  dead;  but  unkss  he  does  soy  no  peticm 
Sases  bury  the  body.'''^  To  such  a  dregree  of  savage  bar* 
jbarttyat.ia  probable  the  enemies  of  God^fr.peopiejcarricd 
their  (^position,  that  no  person  dared  to  .buoy/ the. dead 
bodies  of  their  innocent  victims.  t 

.  In  andent  times,  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  8ta» 
titfL  were  employed  to  execute  the  sentence  of  tke-ilawi 
They  bad  not  then,  as  we  have  at  present^,  public  texeom* 
tioners ;  but  the  prince  laid  his  commands  on^any  of  his 
courtiers  whom  he  chose,  and  probably  selected  tbe  petf 
aon  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  favoiur.  Gideon  com^ 
aiamled  Jether,  his  eldest  scm,  to  execute  Ids  senteooe  Ot 
^e  kings  of  Midian:  the  king  of  Israel  ordered  dieioot- 
snen  who  stood  around  him,  and  were  probably  a  chosen 
•body  of  soldiars  for  the  defence  of  his  perscm,  to  pui-to 
death  the  priests  of  the  Lord ;  and  when  they  refused, 
"  Pm.  Uutuc^  2,  3.  "^  Journey  to  Hetfomety  p.  I*7* 
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Doeg^  9Xk  itdotnite,  one  of  hit  princqDal  officers.  '  Long 
af4«r  die  days  of  Saul,  the  rrigmng  monarch  ccmiraaiided 
Benidb^  the  chief  captain  of  bis  armies,  to  perform  that 
doty.  Sometimes  the  chief  magistrate  executed  the  sen^ 
tenceof  the  law  with  his  own  hands;  for  when  Jether 
^runk  frooi  the  4uty  which  his  father  required,  Gideon, 
at  that  time  the  supreme  magistrate  in  Israel,  did  not  he*, 
jntate  to  do  it  himself.  In  these  times  sudi  a  command 
wbuld  be  reckoned  equally  barbarous  and  unbeccnning^ 
but  tbe  ideas  which  were  entertained  in  those  primitii^ 
ages  of  honour  and  propriety,  were  in  many  respects  ex^ 
tvemely'dilferettt  from  ours.  In  Homer,  the  exaspei'ated 
Ulysses  commanded  his  S(Hi  Telemachus  to  put  to  dealli 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  which  was  immechately  done«^ 
Tbe  custom  of  emplojnng  persons  of  high  rank  to-  ^te^ 
cute  the  senitenceof  tbe  law,  is  still  r^ained  in  the  priil^ 
c^Iity  (^-Seimai!)  where  the  public  executioner  is  cmectf 
tbe'priite^pal  nobility ;  asd^  by  virtue  of  hte  4j&ae^  reside 
inthe  ro3Fa]  palacei^ 

The  trial  by  wdeal,  is  well  known  in  eastern  countiies) 
and  was  eppcmt^  by  God  himself  in  the  lawof  Moses 
in  «ases  of-  jealou^^ :  ^^  The  priest  shall  bring  h^  near^ 
and  set  her-be£[xre  the  I^^^'d ;  and  the  priest  shall  take  holy 
water  in  an  earthen  yessel;  and  of  the  dust  that  kxin 
jtlie  .floor  of  the  tabernacle^  the  priest  shall  take  and  piit 
it  into  the  water,  and  give  her  to  drink.^^  Among  the 
Hindoos,  trials  by  ordeal  are  frequent,  and  conducted  in 
many  "dit^^nt  ways,  of  which,  one  strikingly  resemble 
the  Jewish  ordeal  by  the  water  of  jeakmsy.  Trial  by  tbe 
cosha^  i^  thus  deeczibed  in  the  Asiatic  Researdies :  <^  Thi 

«  Odyssey,  lib.  x,  L  465. 
'  Bni^'«  TniY,rwd,  ?i,  p.  372.  ■  Numb,  y,  14. 
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aocuied  is  mftde  to  drink  three  dniQghts  of  die  Watery  m 
irUch  the  images  of  llie  sun,  of  Devi,  and  oflier  deitiesiy 
Imve  been  washed  finr  that  purpo^ ;  atid  if  within  fourl 
teen  days  he  has  any  sickness  or  indiqxiffltioo,  his  cntiie 
is  considered  as  proved."*  ^ 

.  When  the  accused  person  was  ocmvicted  of  the  crim^ 
Jaid  to  his  charge,  he  was  subjected  to  a  capital  or  afbi- 
trary  punishment,  according  to  the  nature  of  bis  ^ifktw^ 
One  of  the  most  common  punishments  in  use  among  the 
Jews,  was  i^o^ing,  wfaidi  appears  to  have  been  a  most 
grievtiuB  and  tenible  infliction :  <^  When  die  crhninal  ax'^ 
lived  within  fotir  cubits  of  the  {dace  of  esteeution,  he  w^ 
8tri{q>ed  naked,  only  leaving  a  covering  before ;  and  his 
hands:  being  bound,  he  was  led  up  to  the  fatal  spot,  %^ltich 
was  an  eminence  about  twice  the  height  of  a  man.  <  llie 
first  exebi^ioners  of  the  sentence,  were  the  witnesses,  who 
generally  pulled  oS  their  clothes  f<^  that  purpose :  one  of 
thbm  threw  him  down  with^aiit  violence  ujxmhis  loins ; 
if  he  rolled  upon  his  breast,  he  was  turned  upon  hi«  knns 
fl^in :  and  if  he  died  hj  tibe  Mi;  the  sentence  of  liie  law 
Wfts  executed  ;  biit  if  not,  the  olher  wittier  tdok  a  ^reat 
stone  and  dashed  it  on  his  breast  as  be  lay  upon  hkbaek  $ 
a.nd  then,  if  he  was  not  dispatched,  all  the  people  that 
stodd  by,  threw  stones  at  Urn  till  he  died."^  LapidaCi<M 
wa»  also  a  commoii  punishment  in  Greece,*  and  was  usu«. 
atty  inflieted  by  the  jHimidve  Greeks  on  those  that  wfene 
ttken  in  adultery,  iis  we  learn  from  the  third  Iliad,  w)iere 
Hector  t«lls  Paiis,  that  f(^  all  his  vilhnies,  he  should  be 
stoned  to  death : 

•  Awatic  Res.  vol.  i,  p.  389.        ^  Lewia  Origines  Hebraeae,  vol.  i,  p.  74, 16. 
^^  Potter*8  6r.  Antiq.  voki,  p*  135* 
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,Tbe  oqatal  panishmetit  next  in  severity^  was  baming. 
<^  Tliey  set  the  makfitctor  in  dung  up  to  the  knees,  and 
then  tied  m  towel  about  his  neck,  which  was  drawn  by  the 
tMQ  witnesses^  till  they  made  his  mouth  gape,  into  whidi 
jdiey  pooled  melted  lead  down  his  throat,  which  consumed 
faift  bowels.  This  was  called  by  the  Jews,  the  bumisgof 
tha  sold;  but  as  the  same  word  is  used  to  mffiify  the 
burning  of  oombustable  matter  which  is  cast  into  the  fire, 
it  ia  auppoaed  ^t  sudi  a  method  was  sometimes  pivo- 
tited,  which  is  called  by  the  Jews  the  burning  of  the 
iiody^  and  was  probably  the  death  to  which  the  patnaroh 
Judah  condemned  Tamar  his  dia^itep-mJaw :  ^f  Bmg 
her  forth,  and  let  her  be  bumt^^ 
V  Others  were  oondemoed  to  be  shun  with  the  swood^ 
wUdi  yrasby  decapitation,  executed  in  the  manner  used 
in  modem  tfmes.  Such  was  the  punishmoit  which  Da^id 
inflicted  on  the  Amaleldte,  for  putting  Saul  to  death.  It 
seems  also  to  be  the  usual  punishment  in  Abyssinia^  for 
taking,  away  the  life  of  a  king ;  for  Socinios,  an  Abysa^ 
manmoaarcfa,  being  informed,  that  aaeMakardm^  aMoer^ 
iiad  been  ^  first  to  break  through  that  respect  due  toa 
king,  by  wounding  Za  Dengkdj  his  predecessor,  at  the 
liaittk  of  fiartoho,  he  ordeied  him  to  be  brought  at  noon« 
•day,  bdTare  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  his  head  to  be 
then  4^niek  off  with  an  axe,  as  a  just  aton^nent  for  vio*. 
kted  majesty.^  The  punishment  of  strangling,  as  de* 
wAed  by  the  Jewish  writers,  resembled  the  Turkish  pu*. 
sisiiment  of  the  bow-sl3ing,  radier  than  the.  present  mode 
of  executing  by  the  gibbet.  The  offender  was  placed  up 
to  the  loins  in  dung,  and  a  napkin  was  twisted  about  his 
neck,  and  drawn  hard  by  the  witoesses,  till  he  was  dead, 

*  G^n.  xxxviii,  24.    Leww  Qrig;|iie8  Hebntt^  TdL  i,  p.  7^ 
•Bruce*8TiiiT.  yoLii,  |».f62.     Lewli  Origfaiw  HelbiMi»  fl>l. i,  p.  77* 
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Those  who  had  coamAtted  great  and  notorious  ofieneet, 
and  who  deserved  to  be  madepublic  examples,  werehanged 
upon  a  tree  after  they  had  actually  suffered  the  death  to 
which  they  were  condemned  ;  which  shews,  that  this  pu>- 
nishment  was  not  the  same  with  the  Roman  cnwifixioii, 
in  which  the  malefactors  were  nailed  to  the  gibbet,  wad 
left  to  expire  by  slow  and  excruciating  tcnments.  The 
Hebrew  custom  was  no  more  than  hanging  up  their  bo- 
dies after  they  were  dead,  and  eiqx)ang  them  for  some 
time  to,  open  shame.  For  this  purpose,  a  piece  of  timbar 
was  fixed  in  the  ground,  out  of  which  came  a  beam,  to 
which  the  hands  of  the  sufferer  were  tied)  so  that  his  body 
hung  in  the  posture  of  a  person  on  the  cross.  When  the 
sun  set,  the  body  was  taken  down ;  for  the  law  says,  ^*  He 
that  is  hanged  on  a  tree,  is  accursol  of  God  ;^  not  thidk  the 
criminal  was  accursed  because  he  was  hanged,  bathe  was 
hanged  because  he  was  accursed.^ 

In  the  time  of  execution,  they  gave  the  malefactcHg  a 
grain  of  frankincense  in  a  cup  of  wine,  in  order  to  stupify 
and  render  him  less  sensible  of  pain.  This  custom  is  traeed 
to  the  charge  of  the  wise  man :  ^^  Give  stro«ig  drink  to 
him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wiae  to  those  that  be  of 
heavy  hearts.^  ^  The  prophet  makes  an  allusion  to  the 
powerful  effects  of  this  stupifpng  draught,  in  that.pse*. 
diction  which  announces  the  judgements  of  God  ufx>B  the 
empire  of  Babylon :  "  Take  the  wine  cup  of  this  fury  at 
my  hand,  and  cause  all  the  natiom  to  whom  I  send  tli^^ 
to  drink  it.  And  they  shall  drink,  and  be  moved,  aad  bt 
mad,  becau^  of  the  sword  that  I  will  send  among  thew.'*^^ 
Hence  the  Jews,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  eoui^ryv 
gave  our  Lord  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  at  his  crucifixion ; 

'  Lewis  Ckrigioea  HdbraNB^  voL  i,  p.  75.  ^  Jer.  am,  16, 1^ 

s  fx9y.  zxiiT^C.    LoiNi  Origwes  Hflbnesi  yiL  i,  p.  7& 
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but,  bendb»  the  medicated^raught,  in  derision  of  his 
kiaigly  oharaeter,  they  ofiered  him  vinegar  mingled  with 
gBHf'  iaMead  of  sweet  wine,  which  was  the  drink  of  orieh- 
taxjso^rereigns.  The  first  cup  m^t  seem  to  indicate  some 
d^ree  of  conipasMdn  in  Ids  enemies,  but  the  next  was  a 
onieLiKdiilt  to  the  unoffisnding  sutferer. 

But  betides  these  capital  punishments  that  were  ix^ 
fficted  by  the  Jews  aeoording  to  their  law,  the  sacred  wri^ 
tcrs  aHude  to  sefirerid  lands  of  death  to  which  male&ctors 
were  condemned  in  Syria  and  the  circumjacent  countries^ 
oi  whkh  the  laws  of  Moses  take  no  notice.  One  of  these 
was  the  puni^ment  oi  drowning,  which  was  frequently 
huposed  by  the  ancient  Sjrrians.  The  mminal  had  a 
hel^vy  weight  pot  about  his  neck,  or  was  roUed  up  in  a 
sbeetrof  lettd,  and  cast  into  a  river  or  into  the  sea.  Such 
i»  the  account  which  pur  Lord  himself  gives  of  this  pu- 
nishment :  <^  But  whoso  shall  ofPend  one  of  these  little 
mes  who  beliete  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone  were  hanged  about  his.neck,  and  that  he  were  drown^ 
ed  in' the  deptib  of  the  sea.''* 

In  his  pr^ietion  relative  to  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
^e,  in  aaodier  part  of  the  same  gospel,  he  makes  an  allu- 
sion to  the  horrible  punishment  of  cutting  a  living  criminal 
asunder,  which,  according  to  some  writers,  was  sometimes 
iatiot^  in  Judea,  and  in  particular,  suffered  by  the  pro- 
phet Isidah  under  the  bloody  reign  of  Manasseh :  "  The 
Lord  ci  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh 
not  fbr  him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of,  and 
shall  cut  bun  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his  portion  with 
the  hypocrite.''^  Many  instances  occur  in  ancient  writers, 
of  this  method  of  executing  criminals;  and  from  Dr.  Shaw 
^  Matt  x?ifi,  6.  i  Mrtt  xm,  SO,  61. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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tiid  other  modem  tt^v^ihrd  we  l^omv  thatat  ii^  stiH  in  ii8e 
itocmg. borne:  lUEtiions^  ptEUtibokirly  the  westlfim  litobis  ib 
fefbaiy,''  It  is  thought  to  b»^e  dome  brigi&dlly  from 
Cemaxir.  Ghaldest;  And  ijt  certainly  correspoflds  with  thef 
barhar6<ia'dis^8itioits  triiich  t^osie  bitter >nd  hasty  nft^ 
tions  too  much  indulged.  Calmct  in^formd  us,  that  tiot 
nai^  yvaifs  ago^  the  SwiiM;ei«cuted  this  terrible  punish- 
meatiin  the  plAino£  (Brrehelles^  near  Paris,  on  ohe.  of  their 
ewn  cbiistr373n^  who  had  Ibe^  guilty  of  a  great  <^me. 
7key  put  him  into  a  ccftSn  and  sa\ved  him  at  letigth,  be-^ 
^niiing>  at  the  head,  as  a>  piece  of  wood  is  sawn,  t^ari- 
sates  the  king  of  iPersia^  cistused  Roxana  to  be  sawil  in  two 
div€/  According  to  Wiiidtis,  thcl  same  dreadful  punish- 
meat  h  dften^  inflicted  dii  Morocco,  where!  the  criminal  is 
put  between^  two^bbardi^,  and  sawn  fi*om  the  head  down- 
wards till  the  body  fell  In  tW  pi&dBS.  The  laws  c^  the 
iw^IVe  tables^  which  the  ftonmUK  borrowed  fi^oiA  the 
dreek^,  cofademned  certain  male&etors  to  the  punishtneiit 
eCtbe  saw  ;-butthe«xeQution  of  it  was  so  rare,  ^at,  ac- 
cording to  Aulus  Gellius,  nohe  remembered  to  have  8ee» 
it  pi^aetised.  iButln  the  time  of  Caligula  the  empelx)r, 
mdtiy  people  of  rajik^and  fortune  were  condemned  to  be 
^wh  in:  two  tliroiigh  the  middle."* 

The  Greeks  and^  Romans  condemned  some  of  their  cri- 
minals to  be  fea&t  down  from  the  top  <rf  a  rock."  In  the 
time  of  Pitts,  the  inhabitants  of  Condtiuitine,  a  town  in 
Turkey,  built  on  thb  summit  of  a  great  rock,  commonly 
Executed  their  criminals  who  had  been  guilty  of  more 
atrocious  crimes,  by  casting  them  headlong  from  the  cliff.*^ 

*  Shaw's  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  456, 457.        "  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  i,  p.  134» 
»  Journey  to  MeqUinez,  p.  157. '        **  Trav.  p.  10. 
^  JSnetonius,  lib.  iv,  sec  26.. 
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l%is  pumsbment  Amaziah  the  king  of  Judah  mJBkted  im 
ten  tfaousatod  Edmnites  whom  he  had  taken  captire  m 
war:  ^  Other  ten  thousiand  left  alive,  did  ihe  children  of 
Jud^  cany  awtf  cajitiire^  and  brought  them  to  the  tap 
of  the  tbck,  and  dist  4hem  doWn  from  th^  top  of  the  toek^ 
and  they  were  all  Imtken  m  pieees.^^ 

Potmding  in  ^  mortib  k  a  ptmidimient  stiU  used  afnong 
the  Turks.  The  Ulem«t%  or  body  df  lawyers^  in  Turk^^ 
are  by  law  secured  in  two  important  privileges— ^ey  can-' 
not  lose  their  goods  hf  confiseation,  nor  can  they  be  p»t 
to  death  except  by  the  pestle  and  mortar.*)  The  guarcte 
of  the  towers  who  suffered  prince  Coreskie  to  escape  from' 
prison,  vrete,  smne  of  them  impaled,  and  others  pounded 
or  beaten  to  pieces  ib  great  moortars  of  iron^  by  orders  of 
the  Turkidhf  government  Thi&  dreadful  punidiibeiit  ap: 
peafrs  to  have  been  oeeasioDally  imposed  by  the  J^msh 
ruler4)  for  Solomon  clearly  adludes  to  it  in  one  of  hid  Pro* 
verbs  z  f^  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fdbl  in  a  mortar 
among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  de*. 
part  from  him.''' 

The  h^ad,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  of  state  oriniinals^ 
were  citen  cut  ofiP,  and  fixed  up  in  the  most  public  places, 
as  a  wmming  to  others.  This  shocking  custom  is  not'  un- 
known in  the  criminal  {proceedings  of  countries  whidi  lie 
at  a  great  distance  from  Palestine.  It  may  be  traced  up  ta 
a  very  remote  antiquity,  for  the  sacred  historian  informs 
uis  that  David  commanded  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  8ona> 
of  Rimmon,  who  treacberonsly  murdered  Ishbosheth,  to 
be  cut  off,  and  bung  up  over  the  pool  of  Hebron.' 

Another  mode  of  capital  puni^ment,  to  which  the  in* 

P  2  Chron.  xxv^  12.  '  Prov.  xxvu,  22. 

*!  Du  Tott*t  Mem.  vol.  i,  {k  6ft.  *  2  Sam.  iv,  12. 
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spired  wnters  refer,  is  crucifixion.  It  was  used  in  Greeciev 
but  not  so  frequently  as  at  Borne.  It  consisted  of  two* 
beams,  one  of  which  was  placed  across  the  other,  in  a 
form  nearly  resembling  the  letter  T,  but  with  this  diiffe* 
rence,  that  the  transverse  beam  was  fixed  a  little  below 
the  top  of  the  straight  (me.  When  a  person  was  cruci^. 
fied,  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground, 
his  feet  to  the  upright  and  his  hands  to  eadi  side  of  the 
transverse  beam ;  it  was  then  erected^  and  the  foot  of  it 
thrust  with  violence  into  a  hole  prepared  in  the  ground  ta 
receive  it.  By  this  means,  the  body,  whose  whole  weight 
hung  upcm  the  nails  which  went  through  the  bands  and 
feet,  was  omipletely  disjointed,  and  the  sufferer  expired 
by  slow  and  agonizing  torments.^  This  kind  of  death, 
the  most  cruel,  shameful,  and  accursed  that  could  be  de«^ 
vised,  was  used  by  the  Bomans  oidy  for  slaves,  and  the 
basest  of  the  people.  The  malefactors  were  crucified 
naked,  that  is,  without  their  u|^r  garments;  for  it 
does  not  appear  they  were,  stripped  of  all  their  clothes, 
and  we  know  that  an  oriental  was  said  to  be  naked,  when, 
be  had  parted  with  his  upper  garments,  which  were  loosely 
bound  about  Inm  with  a  girdle. 

The  miserable  wretches  that  were  fastened  to  the  cross, 
often  lived  long  in  that  dreadful  condition  ;  some  are  said 
ta  have  lingered  three  days,  and  others  nine.  Eusebius 
speaks  of  certain  martyrs  in  Egypt,  that  hung  upon  the 
cross  till  they  were  starved  to  death.  Sometimes  the  ma> 
lefactors  were  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey;  and 
after  death,  they  were  genially  cast  out  in  the  opea 
field,  to  become  the  prey  of  every  devourer.  To  prevent 
the  relations  of  the  criminals  or  others,  from  taking  them 
*  Potter*8  Grecian  Antiq.  voL  i,  p.  184* 
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'down  and  burying  them,  a  guard  was  placed  around  the 
cross.  A  guard  of  Boman  soldiers  was  accordingly  sta- 
tioned round  the  cross  of  Jesus,  to  watch  him  both  before 
and  after  he  died ;  for  it  appears  from  the  insjired  nar- 
rative,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  durst  not  take  down  the 
sacred  body  of  his  Lord,  till  he  had  obtained  permission 
from  the  Boman  governor. 

It  was  the  custom  to  crucify  without  the  walls  of  thdr 
•cities,  on  some  eminence,  or  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
Hence,  our  Lord  was  led  away  to  be  crucified  without 
the  gate,  on  the  top  of  Calvary,  a  mount  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city,  which  for  that  reason  was  chosen 
as  the  common  place  of  execution.  He  "  went  forth  beaiv. 
ing  his  cross,''  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  everj  person 
was  compelled  to  do  that  suffered  crudfixicm.  Among 
i5tiier  instances  of  ignominy  and  suffeiing  which  accom- 
panied the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  written,  they  plaited  a 
-crown  4>f  thorns,  and  put  it  upon  his  head.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  Hasselquist,  the  naba  or  nabka  of  the  Arabians, 
is,  m  idl  probabiUity,  the.  tree  which  fumisedtfaat  instni- 
.ment  6f  insuit  and  cruelty.  If  growslin  great  abundance 
in  various  parts  lat  the  east^  and  £s  well  ifitted  &t  the  puiv. 
pose,  bdng  fnined  wiilLmany  small  and  sbttrp  spines,  that, 
when  applied  with  violetice  to  die^head;  must  {N*oduceex- 
<pliatepainv  The  crown  might  easily  be  ^siade  df  the 
soft^  rounds  and. pliant  brandies  of  this  thorny  plant; 
-and,  what  he  considers  as  the  strongest  proof,  is,  the 
leaves  much  resdiible  those  of  ivy, '  in  the  .darkniess  of 
their  colour.  The  cruel  and  malkious  enemies  of  the 
Saviour,  would  probably  choose  a  ^aht  somewhat  ^re- 
sembhng  that  with  which  emperors  and  victorious  generals 
jfcreref  usually  crowned,  that  thete  might  be  calumny  even 
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it  the  punishment.  Others  are  of  of^inioo,  thit  it  wm  the 
acacia,  ox  white  thorn,  or  the  juncifts  jaidrinus;  hut  :9&er 
all^  the  matter  niu3t  be  left  indeterminate.^ 

Another  ispecies  of  capital  puni3tei^|it  whieh  s0tv^  to 
illustrate  the  sacred  text,  is  the  pit  ilHo  nrjhich  jtbe  ^on^ 
demhed  persons  were  precif^itated.  The  Ath^HHs,  and 
particularly  the  tribe  HippothooBtis^  frequently  oc«i- 
demned  offenders  to  the  pit.  It  was  a  dark  nOisiKiAe  bole, 
and  had  slmrp  apkes  lat  the  tqp,  that  so  orimmal.migbt 
escape ;  axid  others  at  the  bottom,  to  ptcaroe  aod  torm/^t 
those  unhappy  persons  that  were  cast  m. 

Similar,  to  tibus  pla^e,  was  tibie  iMeimmcmsixk  %4mih§> 
into  which,  Anstomenes  the  Messenian  b^g^east,  jmade 
Jhis  escape  in  .a  very  surprising  manner/  This  .mode  qf 
pumfihment  is  of  great  antiquity ;  .for  the  speakers  in  the 
book  of  Job,  piatke  several  aUiiabas  to  it.  Thut^  in  tiie 
oBpe^h  of  Mhu :  <'  He  keepeth  back  his  soul  fmm  the 
-pit,  and  his.  life;  bam  perishing  by  the  swoci'''^*  f  ^ 
Then  is  he  gracious  unto  Inm,  and  saidi,  Deliver  him 
-frfto  g^ng  down  to  the  pit ;  t  haise  found  a  ranstim J*^  ->.> 
i^  He  will  deliyer  his  soul  from:  going  xkiwn  3ik»  the  pit, 
-an4  hid  life  ^6hall  see  the  .lights!?  .The  aUu^icms' in.  the 
^book^of  iPsalms^afe  nu]]ttH)UB.and  ihtdoestfa^;  .Hiii^  t^ 
-Psalmiat |)p*ays^  ^f  Be  rsdb  silent  io me;  lebt.if  thou,  be 
Hilehtto'sie^  I  bacome  Uke  ithem  that  gb  diMiini  islio  the 
jAt.'^  -.  -A..^^  Let  them  be  cast  intoide%  jfits^  tlai  they  nse 
not  up  ^gflin;^'  '^he  id&Gfnxsg  alhisHin  occurs  in  the  ^oo- 
'^>tKdes  of  Jsaiab:  ^^Thef  captives  exHe^bastenisdi,  that^lie 
aday  be  loQBsed^  andilmtUershduUnotdie  in-thepit,  nor 
-that  hkbneadishmild  faiL^r .  '        '   , 

^  Hasaelquist's  Ttav.  p.  288.  '  Potter^s  Gr.  Aiidq.  vol.  i,  p.  135. 
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Among JtheKdmans,  ciiminils^lvare  aooietimes  burnt 
aliire;  and  to  increafe  diebr  torment^  lij^.ivere  dr^asctd 
in  a  tunic  betnieare^  ^^  F^  ^^^^  mother /aanikstiW 
loatter.  The  holy .  Psahaist  a^ps  tp jdht^e  italHis'kind 
o£  deadi  in  his  p^yisr  fior  deliYerance  from  his  vsemi^t 
>f  Let'  burning cbolafallxqpoaith^^.let ^th^ be adtin^ 
the.  fiifi.^  And  ^dk) vah  icnbooiragea  his  affliel]|ed '  ppcgple 
withthiftgrsdous  promise :  .^^  When  tfapii  .walkcat  tiicough 
the  &iey  tfaq«L  shak:nbt  brbom^bV'^  /VhkpiunrinnfiMwai 
pbt^dbly  biinrdwed;from  4h6  Amymao^i  oowiig)  ^dibiK  it 
aeemLto  haVe  been  irery  eommdn^c  a  striking  inalance. of 
ivilach'X>bedb*s  in  tfae.storjr  o£  the  |three  xrhihiiJsny'  tKhb  wene 
cast  by  the  command  of  NebuchaHnfggyjD  hlta.thfe  fiecj 

-  fhiiaiiiiiala ^were  lonietimes  heiped.ah.fiectey'  and theif 
ifiii^^kd  bodic&gl^en  asafxtey  to  raiftudu^beaste;  This 
{iuiliflb|neQt  IsteebiB.tio^  ha:ve  been  .exI^mely'oomiBon  in 
Abyflsini^  irhen  Mi-.  Bruce  wfeia'  iiheasy  and  ivas  .)»dbaL 
bfy  [handed  %mn'  fiioni  itbe  founder 9:  of/ iKat'  IdiSigUdBiFi 
^^  Coming  across  the  market  place/^  says  the"tt»T^er^ 
i*  I  Had  jKen .  Za .  Mariaio^  &e  Bai^s^  -door^Jc^qocr,'.  ^th 
thsee^men  faoandi  on^  jof  whoia  Joje  fdij^IAoaWo^i/api^iy 
uuaaiy  pces^de^  and  upbn  sedbg  .iniijduaai^  a6»fs^tbe 
{da<»^  stoppiiig  my  nose/  he'> caUed.n^ilo:  eta^y  ;til|  ^he 
ahouJklxfiBiHitidtithe:  qther  !ttwa^  ft)r'  he  ifaaledvldisj^eak 
an^me^,  Ai^;he'had  be^^eii^paged/abiMkt'^fdaibffy  husif. 
nfiss  i  ^  that  ibe  aaU]er%  imcf^aeadtatk^ifim^  Uaiihst^^  ii» 
maiiat^y^felL  njboiL  <ft'e  oi^^  tfi^o^  wH<J^  .ddesniviece  Btiil^ 
iwmiintftg-ih  'injlem;  that^thb  jiyfQ|d^^fid|;ht^  i^oali 
soinroely  let  me^passron  the stveeti^  wbeiLI  setuKoedifixni 
the  palac^ ;  and  the  dogs  fled  ipto  my  hpuse^.to  eatp^es^ 
•lag.  xliii,^. 
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of  human  carcases  at  th^  leisure.^^^  This  iKcoimt  ielu- 
ddates  the  mode  of  execution  adopted  by  the  prophet 
Samuel,  inrelation  to  Agag,  the  king  of  Amaiek :  ^<  And 
Samuel  said,  (iVMd)  As,  (or,  in  the  same  identical  mode) 
thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mo. 
ther  be  diildless  among  women.  And  Samuel  hewed 
Agag  in  pieces  bef(»e  the  Lord  in  GilgaL^^  This  was 
not  a  sudden  and  passionate  act  of  vengeanoe,  but  a  de- 
hberate  act  of  retributive  justice.  That  savage  chieftain 
had  hewed  many  prisoners  to  death ;  and  therefore,  by 
the  command  of  Jehovah  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  he 
is  visited  with  the  same  punishment  which  he  had  cruelly 
used  towards  others. 

But  one  of  the  most  dreadful  punishments  which  can  be 
inflicted  in  the  torrid  atone,  is  to  expone  the  criminal  to  pe- 
rish bydiirst.^  In  the  lamentation  for  Moab,  howstrcHigly 
expressive  is  the  doom  of  Dibon  in  which  the  prophet  al- 
Ittdes  to  this  severest  visitation :  *<  Thou  daughter  that 
dost  inhabit  Dibon,  come  down  from  thy  glory,  and  sit 
in  thirst.''* 

Persons  that  were  guilty  of  slighter  crimes,  woe  subject- 
ed to  various  arUtrary  punishments,  according  to  the  na* 
ture  and  degree  of  their  offisnce.  The  ancient  Romans  were 
subjected  to  a  £ne,  which  Livy  informs  us,  at  first  never  ex- 
ceeded two  docen  and  thirty  sheep ;  but  it  was  a£terwards 
increased.®  By  the  law  of  Moses,  an  offending  Israelite  was 
punished  with  fines,  differing  in  value  according  to  the  in. 
jury  sustained.  Thus,  the  king  of  Isia^  in  reply  toNa- 
than's  pacable  of  the  ewe  lamb,  declared :  *^  As  the  Lord 
livedi,  the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely  die; 

•  Tmv.  vol.  ir,  p.  81.  *"  t*orbe8*8  Orient  Mem.  toL  iii,  p.  388. 

^  1  Sam.  xv,  33.  ^  Jer.  zlfiii,  18.  «  Lib.  ir^  c  30. 
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and  he  diall  restore  the  lamb  four-fold,  because  he  did  this 
thing,  and  because  he  had  no  pity.""'  This  sent^ice  was  re* 
quired  by  the  law  of  Moses:  ^^  If  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox,  or 
a  sheep^and  kill  it,  or  sell  it ;  he  shall  restore  five  oxen  for 
an  ox,  and  four  sheep  fcnr  a  sheep.*^^  In  some  instances,  the 
offinider  was  amerced  in  a  large  sum  of  money ;  m  others, 
he  was  only  required  to  restore  double. 

Bonds  were  of  two  kinds,  public  and  private ;  the  for- 
mer were  employed  to  secure  a  prisoner  in  the  public  jail, 
after  confesaon  or  conviction ;  the  latter  when  he  was  de- 
livered to  a  magistrate,  or  even  to  private  persons,  to  be 
kept  at  th^  houses  till  he  should  be  tried.  The  apostle 
Paul  was  subjected  to  private  bonds,  by  FeHx  the  Roman 
governor,  who  "  commanded  a  centurion  to  keep  him,  and 
to  1^  him  have  Kberty,  and  that  he  should  forbid  ncme  of 
hia  acquidntance  to  minister,  or  come  unto  him.""^  And 
after  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Rome,  be  ^<  dwelt  two 
whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that 
came  in  unto  iikn;^^ 

.  There  were  two  prisons  in  Jerusalem ;  of  which  one  was 
called  tl^  kingV  .prison,  which  ImhI  a  lofty  toweir  that 
xiverlooked  the  rdyftl  palace,  with  a  spacious  court  before 
it,  wh^ere  slate  priscoiars  were  ei»ifined.  The  other  was 
^deagned  to  secure  debtoors  and  other  inferior  offenders : 
wd  in  bdthdicse  the  prisoners  weir^  istiqpported  by  the  pub* 
lie,  on  bcBsd  and  water.  Suspect^  persons  were  someu 
times  oobfined  under  the  cui^ody  of  state  officers,  in  their 
0wn  housea;  or  rather  apart  of  the  faou^  winch' was  oc-» 
cupied  by  die  great  officers  of  state,  was:occasibnaliy  con*, 
verted  into  a  prison.  .  This  seems  to  be  .a  natural  conclu^ 

'  2  Sam.  xii,  6.  *»  Acts  xriv,  23, 

s  SkocU  xxii,  I.  *■  Oh*  xxfiii,  dO* 
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sidn  from  the  statement  of  the  {m^het  J^reaniab,  in  jHrhick 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  impriacmaxent :  ^^  Whei:eficM3e) 
the  princes  were  wroth  with  Jeremiah,  and  smote  him,  and 
put  him  in  priscn,  in  tibe  Jbouse  of  Jonathan  the  eaabe^ 
finr  they  had  made  that  the  pi^bon*"^  TMstsnstom^  sodi£& 
^erent  fnin^  the  maiiiBers  of  our  cbunbry,  has  deseeded 
to  modem  times;  fear  wfaien  Cilnrdtn  ^mted  th^  east^  theit 
pri^cm^  wef^  net  piiblie  building  jei^otedforJbat  purfjose, 
biit,  as  •mthdtdatyrs  of  th^  propki^  ajjiart  Of  the  liousein 
which  their  crkniiml  judges  reiside.-  ^SAs  the  goTeraor^ 
&t  proyofitof  |a  tQwn,^3aysourtraveUar,;'^orth0(uqpt^ 
of  thf  >wititeh,  imfmson  suck  as  fare  aeenaed,  in -their  iowi 
houses^  they  set  apar^  a^eanton  of  jthem  &r  $faat  .:piirpoBi^ 
iiHben  they  areputmbo  iiiese  offioce,  and  choose  ibr  tlie 
jailor,  •tbe  most  parop^  pmon-they  ioaii^iKLof  thfeir  iio# 
me^ics'.'^.  Thenoyalpason  pt  Jehiaabm,  as^  especflaUy 
ther  dungeoti,  ioeitp  vhkh  jdie  posoper.  iwar  let  down  bbh- 
ko&^  sioeias  tio  faavb  fae^  a  moat  diead&ilplace.  The  latter 
cannot  be  better  described,  than  in  th^'wobds.of  Jeremiah 
himanlf,  ikho  for  l^is' faithfulness  to^Gtpdalid  his  ocnihtry, 
in  amost -degenerate  jogb^rhad'to^cDeount^r  aUiits-  horrors  x 
^  Tfa^nitook  they  JeBeniiafa,  andr  caht  jiimintb  AeMwu 
geoatUat  wta  in  .ibhencsnrttof  ihdispmiapo;  Jmd^tUsy  Id; 
him  dowacfe  with. bcirds ; .and  in  ibe'dbssgtaathtmm^'ti^ 
wkt^,:bnt mills;  aaodim  Aiofat- 

cffBtnanny  power/wos  giyep  ttci  the  keq)^,  'td^txeat  his  j/oAl 
fdnferaiaa^^heptea^;  aH;^hl^  was^xpeotedof  Mm  being 
cadytcrprdduce^thBtiQ^^en  teqtiiredj' If  he  Ja^ithbrnia 
safe  eiiktody^-lie>maght  tfftet  them  well/or  iUrsfes  hfe  bhoae-; 
he^nught  .put  themin  iraons  or  nbi ;  .divit  then:  upjoiaaef, 
or  indulge  th^  with  greater  liberty  ;  admit  their  friends 
JHwmer'fObMinr.voLliS,  p.502,  503.  *  J«.  xxxviii,  6. 
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and  acqiKuntano^s  to  yj9it  Xhemy  or  suffer  ilo  person  to  see 
them.  The  i^dc^st  wortl^ibsd  ch^^n^ters^  the  most  ja^brocioiKR 
oriauDiils,  if  jfa^  can  hiribe  ilm  jeihxmdlm  servants  witb 
]argei«es,  shall  he  lodged  in  hts.owti  apeurtiqeiit,.  m^d  hay/^ 
the^faeat  aecomtnodfttiodL  U  c^^oid;  but  if  he  be  ib^ 
enemy  ^  thwe  commi^tfid  to  Ms  4iluu%e,  <v  have  jfeceived 
kiqger  pn^sents  £rcm  their  proseentdcs,  he  will  treat  them 
in  the  j»pst  barbarous  maim^.  To  illQ^:Ate.the  misH^ 
uUffiAm^hst  ai  ai»  ^vit^^  prisoa^i^  jCfaAtdin  xelatea  a 
stocy  of  a  'f^^  ignea^  Arm^i^ap  inerohant*  who  &r  oome 
teftsonjras  Amwn  into:  ptifc^.  ^o  Ipog  as  he  bribed  th^ 
jaUor  with  1(»^  dc»iatio^  he  Wasf  treaited  with  the  greajU 
eat  kindAes&aad  atte^Atktn  $  but  i^»  th^  party  who  #ued 
the  Armexiiaii,  presenting  a  eopsiderable  J9aa»9  firdt  to  the 
judge  and  a&iswards  %0  the  jaUor,  (the  pfi^^iHar  fipr#  e^r 
peneoeeda.  chaa^e  of  tneaiAiedt.  His  pirivileges  were- re- 
treated;  he  waathesi.cloa^  eonfined ;  thi^ii  treated  wi^ 
such  i])huiBamty«  m  notto  be  persditted  t6 drink  but  oIh^o 
in  iweiity^four  houtis^  and  tlw,  mi  the  hottest  tiuto  of  tha 
yea«  vi^  no  p^arapn  was  suffered  to  see  him  but  the  ^r^ 
vaats  <rf  the  priatist ;  at  l^gfh  he  Was  thrO(wn  infty  a  dun* 
goon,  ithere  ihei  ^wia  m  a  fqu^yteJr  j^.  jan  bcwfc  bvou^.  lo 
thf^p^il^'lffbidilalll^ls  $ev^reuaagcrwl^  intended  ^gaidtt 
^ViOber  aucih  la  ref aliOQ,  we  cannot  be  suri^rised'i»:fiod  )lh^ 
saorefd  writ^S'|^cingso«tron^jtofe«|)^asisi6n  ^^jtbe^/^ht 

afnd  the  Jieeessijty.Qf  bku^y  ik>wer  l^ing^eMrted  lorMi 
ddiverano* :  5^'  IM  .ihfi  fei^Iag  of  thft>f  rjtaoner  a«^e  b^ 
flxre  the^j;r  Meording:  to  tbft.^refilna88  .dfthy  pow^jbift^ 
^ve(|thou  ^bose  thfet «»  appointolitQjdite-^^  f 

State  criminals  are  often  treated  with  still  greater  seve- 

1  HaniMr*f  Ob«Br«.  voL  iii,  p*  502-^5.    .  Psak  laihdur,  1 1. 
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rity .  Besides  being  ft«rced  to  submit  to  a  very  mean  and 
scanty  allowance^  they  are  frequesitly  loaded  with  clogs^ 
or  yokes  of  heavy  wood,  ia  which  they  cannot  either  Bear 
sit  at  ease.  In  some  of  these  wooden  collars  the  head  was 
bowed  down,  and  the  neck,  hands,  and  feet  were  made 
fast.  A  round  engine  was  at  other  times  put  about  the 
iteck,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sufferer  could  not  Mt  his 
hand  to  his  head ;  or  the  feet  and  legs  were  secured  by 
ponderous  fetters,  not  unfirequently  tortured  bj  distend^ 
ing  or  didocating  the  joints ;  o^  the  malefactor  wa&  strip- 
ped naked,  and  bound  with  <eoirds  to  the  rack.^  Our  Lcnrd 
makes  an  allusion  to  this  deplorable  condition,  in  the  pa^* 
rable  of  the  wicked  servant :  "  And  his  liM*d  was  wroth, 
and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay 
all  that  was  due  unto  him.^^  This  treatment  Paul  and 
Silad  experienced  at  Philippi ;  the  Roman  magistrates^ 
According  to  their  usual  custom,  commanded  the  lictors 
violently  to  rend  open  their  cbthes,  and  scourge  tiiem  with 
tods ;  after  their  bodies  were  cruelly  lacerated  with  many 
stripes,  they  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  their  ffeet  wertf 
Kftade  "  fast  in  the  stocks.'*'*  It  is  generally  sopposed,  that 
tkese  wero  the  eippi,  or  large  peces  of  wood  used  among 
tibe  Romans,  which  not  only  loaded  the  legs  of  plrisdii^ps, 
bitt  sometimes  distended  them  iff  a  very  poiaful  manner ; 
so  that  it  is  highly  probaUe,  the  situatioti  of  Panl  and 
Silas  here,  might  be  made  more  prinful  than  that  of  $ai 
oJSen^r  idttmg  in  the  stocks,  as  used  among  us^  especial, 
ly  if,  (as  is  very  possible,)  they  lay  wi&  thtir  batttbadcs, 
sb:  lately  pcourged,  on  the  hard  at  dirty  gtound ;  which 
r^ulers  their  j<^uL  frame,  expreiiscid  by  scwigs  efpmse^ 

»»  Potter*s  Grecian  Antiq.  vol.  i,  p.  131. 
'    »  Mattk.  xviii,  34.  •  Acts  xv'h  24. 
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SO  much  the  more  remarkable*  Beza  explains  it  of  the 
mmtellas,  in  which  both  the  feet  and  the  neck  were  fSsts^ 
tened,  in  the  most  uneasy  posture  that  can  well  be  ima« 
gined.4 

Servitude  was  a  punishment  by  which  the  criminal  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  Among  the  Atiie* 
BiaQs,  it  was  never  inflicted  on  any,  .except  the  Artfui^  so^ 
joumers,  and  freed  servants ;  because  it  was  forbidden  by 
one  of  Solon^s  laws,  that  any  fireebom  citizen  should  foe 
treated  as  a  bond  servant.'  This  law  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Jewish  code ;  which  in  ceartain  circum- 
stfmces^  permitted  an  Israelite  to  be  sdd,  but  forbade  the 
purchaser  to  work  him  as  a  slave,  or  retain  him  longer 
than  the  year  <rf  jubilee."  Theft  was  one  of  those  crimes^ 
(perhaps  the  only  one),  for  whidbi  a  free-born  Isradite, 
wh0  could  not  make  restitution,  might  be  reduced  into  ar 
state  df  servitude;  but  if  he  was  able  to  pay  the  appointed 
fine,  he  was  j^titkd  to  be  set  at  liberty.' 

ScQur^ng  was  a  very  common  punisfament  among  the 
Jews.  It  was  inflicted  in  two  wi^s ;  with  thongs  or  whips 
made  of  ropes  or  i^raps  of  leather ;  or  with  rods,  twigs,  or 
branches  of  some  tree.  The  offender  was  stripped  from 
his  shoulders  to  his  middle,  and  tied  by  his  arms  to  a  low 
pillar,  that  his  back  might  be  more  fully  exposed  to  the 
hdk  of  the  executioner,  who  stood  behind  him  upon  a 
stone,  to  have  more  power  over  him,  and  scouiged  him 
both  on  the  back  and  breast,  in  c^n  court,  before  the 
face  <if  his  judges.  Among  the  Arabians,  the  priscmer  i& 
placed  upright  on  the  ground,  with  his  hands  and  feet 
bound  together,  while  the  executioner  stands  before  him,. 

*i  Burder,  voL  i,  ob.  494.  •  Lev.  xxv,  39, 

'  Potter*8  Gr,  Antiq.  vol.  i,  p.  130.  '  Exod.  xxii,  3. 
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s^ni  Irith  a  diort  stksk  strikes  luan  irith  a  smart  motion  on 
tb^  ontside  of  his  knees^  The  pida  wfaidi  these  strokes 
produce  isexquifllitely  seviare)  and  wfaidi  no  constitution 
can  support  for  any  length  a(  time.  The  Romans  often 
ia4i(ited  the  punishment  of  the  scourge ;  the  instruments 
eiopkyed  were  sticksor  staves,  rods,  and  whips  or  lashes* 
TbQ  first.were  almost  peculiar  to  'the  camp ;  tiie  last  were 
reserved  for  slaves,  while  rods  were  applied  to  citizens,  till 
tbey  wert  ismored  by  the  Porcian  law." 
.  The  lek  talionis,  a  punishment  similar  to  the  injury,  is 
mentioBed  in  the  twelve  tables ;  but  seems  to  have  been 
vcxy^iaddom- executed,  because  Aiy  law  the  removal  of  it 
could  be  pumhased  by  a  pecuniary  oompensat]c»].  This 
mostrequitable  law  holds  a  conspicuous  pkce  in  the  Jew- 
iA  code;  the  application  of  whicKwas  mmleabsoliste,  as 
wiU  appear  from  the  words  in.  which  it  isodilohed  i  <*  And 
if  akiy  mischief  follow,  then  thou  shah  ^veUlb  for  life,  eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hartd^  foot  for  foot,  burn- 
ing fgir  borming,  woun^  for  wouni}^  stripe  for  stripe."*^^ 

.Offenders  were  sometimes  eitposed  to  infafiay  or  publio 
disgrace*^  At  Borne  this  punishment  was  imposed  either 
by  the  o^sors,  or  by  law,  and  by  the  edict  of  the  prsetor. 
Those  made  infamous  by  a  judidial  sentence,  were  de- 
prived of  their  dignity,  and  rei^dered  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing places  of  power  and  trust ;  sometimes  of  being  wit« 
nesseg,  or  making  a  testament.  In  Judea,  the  punish- 
mefit  of  infamy  consisted  chiefly  in  cutting  off  the  hair  of 
evil  doers ;  yet  it  is  thought  that  pain  was  added  to  dis- 
grace, and  that  they  tore  off  the  hair  with  violence,  as  if 
they  were  plucking  a  bird  alive.    This  is  the  genuine  sig- 

"  Adam's  Roman  Antiq.  p.  272.  ''  JSxod.  xxi,  23,  Ac. 

^  Potter's  Grecian  Antiq.  vol.  i,  p.  1^9. 
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nifloiEdaaof  thdlldbKew  word  used  by  Ncbnaiiilim  d&i 
seribmg  bis  conduct  tpwai^ :t)iose  Jews  who  had  ^hiteA 
the  law  bjr  taking  4rtratigewmfs^:  "  And  I  eoi^ended  with 
them,  and  cursed  tfaem^  ai^d  smote  cartaui  o£  thettij  and 
jOudked  ^tbeir  faair."*^:^  This  kind  of  panlApi^t  Mrai 
common  in>  PersiiL  ^  King  Artaxerjces,  ii^tead  of  t>^iU3k> 
iBgotf  the  hair:  of  sdeh  of  his  generals  as  had  been  guilty 
of  a  &mlt,  obliged  th^b  to  lay  asdde  the  tianu  The^  em^ 
p&ror  Domitian  caused  the  hair  and  Meatd  of  ^die  pMlosai 
j^ier  ApoUonius  to  be  shaved^y^ 

.  Theorieptat^  in  soiac^  cases,  deprive  the  cnmkiid  Gf  tbcf 
Hghi  of  day,  by  sealing  up  his  eyes,  A  son  of  the  g^eae 
Mogul  was  actually  suffbuig  this  punishment  wfien  Sip 
Thomas  Roe  visjtted  the  court  c^  De&i.  The  hapless 
5^oath  was^ast  into  pils(»i,  Itrid  depmed.<tf  the  light  by 
sdme  adhesi;«e  piaster  pii^  upoti  his  eyes,  for  the  space  of 
three  years ;  after-  which  the  seal  was  taken  away,  that 
he  might  with  lireedom  enjoy  the  li^ ;  but  he  w^s  still 
detained  m  prison.  Oth^'  p^oes  have  been  treated  in  a 
cUIB&rent  manner,  tdpreventthem  from  conspiring  against 
the  reigning' monarch,  or  meddling  with  affidts  of  state  2 
they  have  been  compelled  to  swallow  c^i^m,  and  other 
stupif^ing  drugs,  to  weaken  or  benumb  their  faculties, 
ahd  Ir&nAet  them  unfit  for  business*  Influenced  by  sUch 
absurd  and  ^uel  policy.  Shah  Abbas^  the  celebrated  Per- 
sian monarch,  who  died  in  16li99  ord^ed  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  opium  to  be  given  every  day  to  his  grandson,  who 
was  to  be  his  successor,  to  stupify  him,  and  prevent  him 
from  disturbing  his  governm^t.  Such  are  probably  the 
circumstances  alluded  to  by  the  prophet :  *^  They  have 
not  known,  nor  understood ;  for  he  hath  §hut  their  eyes 
^  Neh.  xiii,  25.  *  Border,  vol.  i,  ob.  141. 
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that  ikey  eaanot  see ;  and  thnr  heartg  that  tb^fewiMtr 
tuEiderfitaiid.^'  The  verb  (n^)  tah,  cendored  ia  out  v«r-. 
w»t  to  sliiit^  signifies  to  overlay,  to  tm^  oiier  the4mr4 
£Eifie ;  thus  the  king  of  Israel  pis^pared  three  thoiwapdta>* 
httts  jof  gold,  and  seyen  thousand  talents  of  lefined  silyar 
(n&)  to.  overlay  ihe  walls  of  the  temple.''  JBut  ^  ge»^ 
rally  ^gnifies  to  overspread,  or  daub  over,  as  w^tti  soor^ 
tar  at  plaster,  of  whiqh  Farkhurst  quotes  a  number  fd^x-^ 
ampliss ;  a  sense  which  entirely  correi^Kinds  with  the  jsMtf)^ 
ner  in  which  the  eyes  of  a  criminal  are  seali^d  up  in  sMm^ 
parts  of  the  east.  The  practice  ^f  sealiug  inp  the  ^es, 
and  ^upifying  a  criminal  with  drugs^  ^e&Bf^  to  .have  hem 
coate0i{dated  by  the  same  prophH  in  another  .paipsag^  oi 
hU  book :  ^*  Make  die  heart  of  this  p^^le  fut,  aiid./i>abfe 
their  ears  henvy,  and  shut  their  eyes,,  lesfc  they  li^e-  wiU^ 
their  eye9>.and  hemr  with  th^ir  e^rs,  And  luptdi^rstopd  ytiAk 
iJtieirh^arti  andjconvert  and  b^  healed.^ ^  i  .,i  ,.  * 
Deprivation  of  sight  was  a  very  anamon,  puniahnies^ 
in  the  east>  It, was  at  first  the.practy^  tQ  f^s»x  tbei^jid^ 
with  a  hot  iron.;  but  a  discsovery  tfmt  \}m.  w»*flot,€fiifr( 
tuid  led  to  the  cruel  method  of  takiqg.them  piMi/dtflgfaA^ 
with  a  sharp-pcnnted  instrument.  The  olijecta  ^td  4ua 
barbarity  are  usually  persons  who  have  inspired/ tq  tbfr 
thrope,  or  who  are  supposed  likely  tQjnake  suchi^  <^^. 
tempt  It  is  also  inflicted  on  chieftains  whpn^: it  is  4%, 
sireaWe  to  deprive  of  power  without  putting,  thwi  (Q 
death  ;  and  instances  occur  where  the  male  inhabitants  of*, 
a  city  t;hat  has  rebelled  are  exposed  to  this  pux^fhmeQt» 
in  order  to  strike  terror,  by  a  dreadful  example.®;  JSo^ 

«  Isa.  xliv,  18.  •  1  Chron.  xxix,  4.  '   '' 

*"  ^aitnet's  Obierv.  voL  IB,  p.  508,  600,  610. 

*=  Malcom's  HisU  of  Peraia,  vol.  n,  p.  162, 166, 170,  262,  43.1,  463. 
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ddsTettsdntl^  haplesm  Zedikiah  waspinttA^ivith  the 
Ibss  bf  sights  because  he  had  rebelled  against  die  king  of 
Sdbjrkm,  and  endeavoured  to  reoovor  tbe  indepandenee 
of  hk  dwcme.  ^^  Then  Ueput  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiab ) 
aftdlbe  king  of  Babyh>n  bound  him  in  diains^  and  cairf 
ried  ham  to  Babykm,  and  put  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of 
Imdeath.''^ 

■  The  Bbmans  puni^ed  some  c^  their  erimnlals  1)yr  estJ 
posing  them  to  die  rage  of  wikl  beasts  in  the  th^aitte^' 
Sometimee  they  cast  thehi  naked  to  the  saviEige  ammaliB^ 
exiuE^raled  by  loi^&stiAg,  to  be  devoured ;  this  puihssh-: 
jBen't  was  reserved  for  wicked  servants,  and  p^sons  of  die 
vilest  ebaracter.  Sometimes  they  sent  men  armed  into 
the  theatre,  to  fight  with  beasts,  and  if  they  could  eon-^ 
qUer.t^em,  and  save  themselv^  they  obtained  thebr  lii 
berty ;  but  if  not^  they  beeam^  die  prey  6f  their  savig^ 
antagcmists.  It  is  the  last  custpm  to  which  the  aposde 
vefers  in  these  words  to  the  Corinthians :  ^^  if,  after  di^ 
maimer  of  ntien,  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  ^pbemis.^ 
But  persons  appointed  to  certain  death  were  brought  fortlp 
on  the  dieatre,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  to  fight  eitbWt: 
with  each  either,  or  with  wild  beasts.  To  this  kind  of 
spectacles,  which  were  quite  common  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Homan  empiney  the  dp6stle  toakes  a  pbinfted  ^Iti- 
rion  in  these  words :  "  For  I  think  that  God  hath  set 
forth  us,  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death  ; 
for  we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels, 
and  to  men.'"'  ^'  Doomed  to  certain  death,  they  were 
exhibited  te-xetm,  last,  or  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  had 
not  the  poor  chance  of  escaping  which  those  brought  forth 
in  the  morning  had.  The  words  ecTnhiliv  exhibited,  and 
*Jer.  lii,  11.  •  1  Cor.  v,  32.  '1  Cor.  iv,  9. 

VOL,  III.  Y 
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^tMr(§9,  a  qpeekacle^  on  the  tHcAlre,  hore^  in  tbv  connei^ 
tioii^  a  faeftutifiil  propriety^  The  wbok  pftssage,  iiideedj 
is  fnllr  ftf  li^  eloquence,  and  fiiuly  adapted  to  xx\ave  ibeii 
CQBBoipaMion  ia  Isvour  of  thdse  i?Uo  were  so  geneniuslj  ex^ 
pinng  and  saciificing'  fhetnsriret  fiir  the  public  good.^f^r. 
The  ancients  sometimes  e^tposed  criminails  to  a  particu*^ 
lar  species  of  torture,  by  means  of  a  t3mipanum  oirdinnii, 
oA/wUdi  tibey  were  extended  mdie  most -violent  man- 
ner, and  thiesi  beaten  with  chibs,  whicfc  must  hkve  been 
widi  exquisite  pain.  To  dns  mode  of  punidu 
t,  Doddridge  i»  of  opinion  the  apostle  alludes  in*  faia 
cffetle  to  the  Hdbrews,.  where  he  describes  the  suffering 
of  anei^it  believers :  *'  Others  were  tortured,  not  accept^ 
iog  deliverance,.^  because  the  word  trvfAretiua^m-evfj  tortiired, 
is  not  a.gsnend  term,  but  oiie  idiith  signifies  the  specific 
torture  of  the  tympanuiti.  It  is,  however,  generally  un- 
dttstood  by  imterpreters,  not  as  a  mode  of  puorahm^t 
cbstittct  from  others,  but  as  a  general  term  for  all  kinds 
of  capital  puuidiaient  and  violent  death ;  but  theopinicm: 
of  Doddridge  ought  to'be  pre£erred,  because  ihe  orlgi^ 
nal  wol^d  possesses  a iq)ecifie  character;  and  die  passage 
idewed  in  that  Ight  is  precise  and  impresssve.'^  ' 

'BioddixageMite;.  '^  Border'^  Oti^nL  Ctut  ▼•!.  1,  p^  381,  SS2.    ^ 
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CHAP.  XI. 


ILI^UBTiULrriOllS  QB  ftC&tPTlfte  F^OM  THE  I^DJIiIO  GAMS4 
IN  CEX3&CE^« 

CamfB  amd  ooMktft,  tiM^tteteJ  &y  tUanmeiUsin  kmafmr  of  tibtr  jg«^fc.-^7i^ 
most  renowj^  ieroe$y  legi8lator$^  and  statesmen  corniced  in  these  gt^mes, 
'^^The  victors  were,  crowned  mith  U^ureL-—Ileti^fned  to  their  hMnes  in  a 
triumphal  chartd.'^These  exercises  intended  to  prepare  the  youth  ftf  ffte 
prqfksahn  tf  vmM* — 'f%/t  cowAteter  ff  the  g<HlietM-.*glg  eombdtanio  iHwiwtf 

Boxers  exercising»-~~Runner8»-~~Atkletce  laid  aside  their  dothes^^^^The  cesm 
tus»-r-Lemther  cap,^^PugiUsmy  the  most  rude  and  dangerous^  exercise,  ■■  ■ 
WresiUrs^-^Preparing  for  combat^^^Manner  of  the  contest^Poot-race, 
^The  lists, — Entrance,  ^rnddte^  aikd  extremity  of  th^  Btadium. — PrisA 
ieiupaiihe^Ms,'Goaif  ai  m  extrem&^.^^^'Stridtnetui^ ^  ntta^^ 
.  CMot.nmm'-^JUmrds  vatum9*''^9d^,t~^ff0ral^i  fCroikpsrr^oigi- 
n4titor9  rmected* 

G43^ESjind  <^mbats  were  iastituted  by  tfaye  ancients  v^ 
boQOiir^of  tb?it  go4s ;  and  were  celeborated  with  tJbit  yi^\f 
by  the  most  polished  and  enUghtened  nations  of  ant]jq[uit^ 
The  mmi  retiowned  heroes,  le^latora^  and  statespofen, 
didi  not  think  it  unbecoming  their  character  and  di|^j> 
•tii.i^n^e  widi  the  coi^batants,  or  contend  in  the  race 5 
th^  even  reckoned  it  glorious  to  share  in  the  exei^cisei^ 
4md  meritorious  tp  carcy  away  the  pri^e.  The  yiptor^ 
were  cjr^wned  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  in  presence  of  theip 
country ;  they;  were  <:elebrated  in  the  rapturous  effusions 
of  their  poets ;  they  were  admired^  and  almost  adored  by 
the  innumerable  multitudes  which  flocked  to  the  game;|, 
from  every  part  of  Greece,  and  many  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
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tries.  They  returned  to  their  own  homes  in  a  triumphal 
ehariot,  and  made  their  entrance  into  th^  native  city,  not 
through  the  gates  which  admitted  the  vulgar  throng,  but 
through  a  breach  in  the  walls,  which  were  broken  down 
to  give  them  admission ;  and  at  the  same  tune  to  expitess 
the  persuasion  of  their  fellow^itizens,  that  walls  are  of 
small  use  to  a  city  defended  by  men  of  such  tried  courage 
and  abifity.  Hence  the  surprising  ardour  whieh  anknated 
all  the  states  of  Greece  to  imitate  the  ancient  heroes,  and 
encircle  their  brows  with  wreaths,  which  rendered  them 
i^tiil  more  the  objects  of  admiration  or  envy  to  succeed- 
ing times,  than  the  viclorijes  they  had  gaiped,  or  the  laws 
they  had  enacted.* 

But  the  instit.utors  of  those  games  and  combats,  had 
jbi^er  and  nobler  objects  in  viisw  than  veneration  for  the 
mighty  dead,  or  the  gratificati<m  of  ambition  or  vanity; 
i^  was  their '  design -to  prepare  the  youth  for  the  pR>fes- 
smi  of  arms ;  to  confirm  their  health ;  to  improve  th^ 
strength,  their  vigour,  and  activity ;  to  enure  them  to  fa- 
tigue ;  and  to  render  them  intrepid  in  close  fight,  whei:^ 
in  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  war,  muscular  force  eonynonly 
decided  the  victory 

This  statement  accounts  for  the  striking  allusiond  whio& 
'flie  afk)stle  Paul  makes  in  hia  epistles  td  tiSiese  eelebrnited 
exercises.  Such'referehoes  ware  eafoulate<^  to  touch  the 
iieart  6f  a  Ore^,  and  cft  every  oiie  familiarly  acquainted 
'wttii  them;  in  the  liveliest  maim^^  as  w^  as-to'plae^ 
before  the  eye  of  his  mind  the  mostiglowing  aiid  ecftteclt 
images  of  spiritual  and  divine  things.  No  passagei^  in 
the  nervous  and  eloquent  epistles  from  the  pen  of  FauH 
have  been  more  admired  by  critics  and  expositors,  evem 
■  Potter's  Grecian  Antiq.  ydI.  i,  p  440* 
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ia  modem  times,  .than  those  hito  which  some  aUu^pn  to 
these  a^Bii^c  exarcises  k  introduced;  and^  periii^/ 
|ione  are  oalcidated  to  leave  a  deeper  impression  on  thd 
Christianas  mind,  or  excite  a  stronger  and  mdre  sdutmy 
iftflu^Ilce  on  his  actions. 

r  Cert^n  persons  were  appointed  to  take  care  that  all 
Ihmgs  Were  done  acc(»rding  to  custom,*  to  decide  contro* 
yersies  tb^t  happened  amongst  the  antagonists,  and  to 
adjudge  the  prize  to  the  victor.^  Someemihent  writers 
are  of  opinkm  that  Christ  is  called  the  ^<  author  and  6» 
nisher  of  faith,''  in  allusion  to  these  judges.  "  Thus,'? 
/siTfs  Mr«  Suidop,  ^^  he  eases  us  of  our  bi^rdens,  aniiAate^ 
x)ur  fointness,  retards  the  progress  of  our  eftaemiesj  and  i^t 
length  will,  with  his  ^wn  hand,  s^t  upon  our  heads  that 
beautiful  diad€w.iivjii<;h  he  hath  puirdiased  Irith  his'own 
Wood,''' 

Those  wba  were  deigned  for  the  professbri  (^  athietsef^ 
car  combatants,  frequented  from  their  earliest  years  the 
acadelnies  maintained  for  that  purpose  sA  the  public  ex4 
peaise.  In  these  places,  they  were  exercised  under  the 
dk^eetion  ci  dkSerent  masters,  who  employed  the  diost 
^fectiial  methods  to  inure  their  bodies  for  the  fatigued  oi 
the  puMic  games,  and  to  form  them  for  the  ccmibats:  The 
regimen  to  which  they  submitted  was  very  hard  and  se^ 
Tere«  At  first,  they  had  no  other  nourishment  than  dried 
@gs,  ni^s,  soft  <^eese,  and  a  gross  heavy  sort  of  breSad 
talle4  i»«C«  ;  they  were  absolutely  fori)id  the  use  of  win^ 
add  ei^oined  continence.  : 

When  they  proposed  to  contend  in  the  Olympian  gato^ 
ibey  were  obliged  to  repair  to  the  public  gymnatium  at 

*>  Potter*6  Gr.  Aatiq.  vol.  i,  p.  441.         *  Binder's  Orient.  Cust  ob.  366. 
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EliB,  tefimoBtfas  "befbre  the  solmmfy,. where' diejrprei 
pared  thems^6s  by  cofitmual  «xem0e«.  Nb  utmn  thiit 
hud  omitted  to  pnssent  himself  at'  die  appotftted*  tittie, 
was  allowed  to  put  in  for  any  of  the  prizes ;  tiar  were'fbS 
accustomed  rewards  of  victory  given  to  such  persons,  if 
by  any  means  they  ihsinuated  themselves,  and  overcione 
thdu*  antagonists ;  nor  would  any  apology,  though  seem^ 
ingly  ever  so  reasonable,  serve  to  excuse  their  absence: 
No  person  that  was  himself  a  notorious  criminal,  or  nearly 
related  to  one,  was  permitted  to  contend.  Further,  to  |»^ 
vent  underhand  dealings,  if  any  person  vfas  eonvi(5ted  of 
bribing  his  adversary,  a  severe  Got  waff  laid  upon  him ; 
nor  was  this  alone  thought  a  mifilcient  guard  against  xtn* 
fair  contracts  and  unjust  pracdces,  but  thecont^ders 
were  obliged  to  sweat  they  had  spent  t^  whole  montlis 
in  preparatory  exercises ;  and  besides  all  this,  they,  th^ 
fathers,  and  their  brethren,  took  a  solenm  oath,  that  they 
Would  not 'by  any  sinister  or  unlawful  means,  endeavour 
td  stop  the  fair  and  just  proceedings  of  the  gaines.*^ 
'  The  spiritual  contest,  in  which  all  true  Chrbtians  aitti 
kt  obtaining  a  heavenly  crown,  has  its  rules  also,  devised 
and  enacted  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  *whtoh  re^ 
quire  implicit  and  exact  submisinon,  whidi  neither  yield 
to  times  nor  circumstances,  but  mamtain  theii^  supreme 
authority,  from  age  to  age,  uninterrupted  and  unfanpaired. 
trhe  combatant  who  violates  these  rules  forf^^ts  the  prize, 
and  is  driven  horn  the  £[eld  widi  indefible  disgrace,  i^ 
consigned  to  everlasting  wpe.  Hence  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentileii,  exhorts  his  son  Timothy  strictly  to  ob- 
serve the  precepts  c^  the  divine  law,  the  rule  of  his  cor^ 

'  *  Potter's  Grecian  Andq.  td.  i,  p.  449. 
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fiuot  iatbe  had  of  the  Mediator^  withdui^biich/lte  toA 
fiomore  hope  to  obtain  the  8|>probatkm  ^  God^  and  tbs 
{)06ses$if|n^  t^  hea^mfnly  qvo^m^  than  a  combatiuit  ni  the 
public  gsaaed  of  'Crt&ax^  wbo  ctiinegards  'thft  estaUished 
ride«)  can  hope  to  receive  firbm  tlie  latick  of  his  judge  the 
pfomked  r^ma^z  <<  And  if  a  wm  dep  strive  for  masf 
ioties,  yet  is  he  Biot  crowned  exc^  lie  -striYp  lawfully >^^ 
€tt  aco(»dii^  to  the  eiBUUisfabd  laws  of  the  g«ane& 
'  .  Like  the  Grecian 'comfastants,  the  Chiisfian  iosast  he 
welHiom ;  bom,  f^  dot  of  comiptSde  seed,  but  of  incor« 
ryptibk,  by  the  woid  of  Lord,  whidi  iivetb  and  abideth 
l^eW';^  he  mttst  be  free:  <^  a  citizen  with  the  saints^ 
imd  <rf  the  hous^ok}  of  fiutb  ;'^  he  mitst  ^^  abstain  from 
fle^ly  kists^^.tiid  ^  walk  in  all  the  statutes  and  coimnand. 
ments  of  the  Lord^.blamdiess.^  Spch  was  Paul;  and  in 
this  manner  h^  c^ndeai^omied  to  act  :^  But  I  keep  under 
tey  body,  9hd  \>in^  it  into  subjection :  lest. that  by  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  shouk^ 
be  a  oaaticwmyj"^  Tl»  latter  part  xfl  this  Yered  DcxUridge 
renders,  ^<  lest  after  having  served  as  an  herald  I  diould 
be  €&ia^nt)ved  ;''^  and  says  in  a  note,  ^.  I  thoii^t  it  of 
importance  to  retain  the  primitive  .sense  of  these  gymilas^ 
tic  expressions.^  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  at 
all  acquakited  with  the  ori^nal,  that  the  word  «^|«&iv» 
taieans  to  discharge  the  office  of  a  herald^  whose  bwsinets 
it  was-^to  proclaim  the  concBtionsof  the  gameS|~  anddis*- 
|]3ay  the  prizesi,  to  awaken  the  emulation  and  resobitioh 
bt  those  who  :were  to  contend  iadiem.  But  th^  apofitle 
iniimaibes,  that  thei?e  was  tins  peculiar  circun^kstanee  at- 
tending the  Christian  contei^  that  the  p^sonwbo  pnn 
claimed  its  laws  and  rewaid&to  others^  was  bko  to  en^a^ 
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hkaself ;  and  thM  there  woiild  be  a  peeulttor' iafiuoy  jdod 
tohoty  in  Im  miacarrjring.  Aimtfrn*  T^bkh  fv^e  render  ca^ 
Ottw^  signifies  coie  who  iadisapproved  by  the  ^udge  of  ^ 
gaibes,  as  not  having  fsarly:  detervediihe  pme.  ,  /- 

'  The  rule  whidi  the  fl{K)stle  applies  to  hm^e}i^  he  ext 
4fitids  in  another  passage  to  all  the  members  of  the  Chmf 
tiao  church ;  all  without  exception  must  lead  a  sober  and 
penitent  life;  ^^  Those  who  strive  £(Mr  the  mastery  aro  tem^ 
perate  m  all  things ;  now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  oorrup- 
tible  crowti^  but  we  an  inccm^tible.^  Tg^ul£an  iiise^.  the 
8(Eime  thbiight to enooiin^e  the  martyi^  Hemakes a cono^ 
parisim.fiom  what  the  h0pes:Qf  yietdry:aia^  the  sM^^ 
endure.  He  repeats  the  severe  .and  paiilf id  e:t^:^}ses  they 
-were  obl^ed  to  undergo ;  the  cbxitmnai  an^ish  and  Cofk* 
straint  in  which,  they  piassed  the  best  y£^s  of  their  liv^  s 
aad.the  voluntary  priyaiioii  which  they  imp0sed  o^  iHiem-f 
sefoes>  ofalUhat  was. most  affeotbg  and  grateful  to  their 
passions.  ,i 

'  In  order  to  attain  the  greater  agiUty  and  desrteiity#  til 
was  usual  for  those  who  intended  to  box  in  the  gavaeSjitQ 
exerdse  their  arms  with  the  gauntlet  on,  whcoi  they  had  no 
aatagcmist  near  them,  and  this  was  called  tnufM^my  in 
wfaieh  a  man  would  of  course  beat  the  air.  In  the  foot 
raice^  the  runners,  of  whatev^  number  they  were,  rai^^ed 
themselves  in  a.  line,  after  having  drawn  lots  £»r  their 
places.  While  they  waited  the  ingnal  to  start,  they  prae* 
tised,  by  way  of  prelude,  various  motions  to  awaken  theaor 
activsfcy,  and  to  ke^  their  limbs  pliaUe,  and  in  a  right 
4;aiiper.  They  kept  themselves  brei^ing  by  ismalL  le^ps^ 
€U)d  making  Itttie  excuridons,  which  were  a  kind  of  trial 
a|  t^ir  fl^eed  and  agility  ;  in  such  exercises,  they  might 
be  said  with. great  propriety  to  run  unceriBtfi^,  towards 
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ndpaHieiklarpcMtit,  and  with  hodireetorimni^diatti  view 
to  the  prize.  Both  these  alluaons  occur  in  the  deeknu 
tidn  of  the  apoBtle :  ^^  I  tb^^fore  so  run,  hot  as  uueer'- 
tainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.^'  H^ 
did  not  engage  in  his  Christian  course,  as  one  doubtful  in 
himself,  Vhether  in  pursuing  the  path  of  duty,  he  sbould 
have  the  h<niour  of  being  crowned  at  last  or  not ;  a ^  thiey 
are,  who  kbow  tliat  one  ody  receives  the  prize ;  nor  did 
he  exercise  himself  unto  godliness,  like  boxers  or  wres« 
tiers,  who  sometimes  fight  in  jest,  car  merely  to  prepare  for 
tiie  combat,  or  to  display  their  strdi^h  and  s^ility,  white 
tkey  had  no  resistance  to  encounter,  no  enemy  to  subdue, 
no  reward  to  merit ;  but  he  pressed  on,  fully  persuaded, 
diat  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  he  should  obtain  an  incorrup. 
tibte  crown  from  the  hands  of  his  Bedeemer. 

The  athletse  took  care  to  disencumber  their  bodies  of 
every  article  of  elotlung,  which  could  in  any  manner  hin^ 
der  or  inoHmnode  themL  The  pugilists  at  first  used  a  belt, 
with  an  apron  or  scarf  fastened  to  it,  for  their  more  de« 
cent  appearance  in  the  combats ;  but  one  of  the  C(HnbaJ 
tants  happening  to  lose  the  victory  by  this  covering^  fall- 
ing 4HS,  modesty  was  in  future  sacrificed  to  convenience, 
and  the  apron  was  laid  aside.  In  the  foot  race^  they  were 
anxious  to  carry  as  £ttle  weight  as  possible ;  and  uni; 
fermly  strif^ped  th^nselves  of  all  such  clothes,  as  by  their 
weight,  length,  or  oth^wise,  m^bt  entangle  or  retard 
them  in  the  course.  The  Christian  also,  must  ^^  Ivy  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset^  him:^ 
in  the  exerdse  of  fkith  and  self-denial,  he  must  ^^  cast  <pff 
^he  w(»rksof  darkness,^  lay  aside  all  midice  and;guile,  hy^ 
pocri»es,  and  envyings,  and  evil  speakings,  inordinate  a£» 
fectiotts,  and  worldly  cares,  and  whatever  else  might  ob- 
«  1  Cor.  ix,  26.  »»  Heb.  Jui,  U 
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struct  hift  holy  profinudoB,  damp  hisspii^ts,  andiunddcbis 
progress  in  the  padis  of  righteousntssL 

The  exercbe  of  boxing,  was  sometimes  performed  by 
combatants,  having  in  tbeir  hands  balls  of  stone  or  lead. 
At  first,  their  hands  and  arms  v^re  naked  and  unguarde 
ed,  but  afterwards  surrounded  widi  tfacmgs  of  leather, 
called  cestus,  which  w^*e  used  both  as  defensive  4umiB) 
Jmd  to  annoy  the  enemy,  being  filled  with  pkunmets  of 
lead  and  iron,  to  add  force  to  the  blows.^ 

.  Besides  protecting  their  hands  with  the  eestns  or  gbve; 
they  covered  their  heads  with  a  sort  of  leather  tap,  tode^ 
fend  thdr  temples  and  ears,  which  were  most  exposed  to 
blows,  and  to  deaden  their  violence, 
'  How  fiercdy  soever  the  combatants  fou^t,  the  kngdi 
of  the  contest  frequently  reduced  them*  to  the  necessity  of 
making  a  pause :  the  battle  was  suspended  for  some  mi- 
nujtes,  which  were  employed  in  recovering  their  fiitigue, 
imd  rubbi]]^  off  the  sweat  in  which  thiey  were  bathed,  af« 
ter  which  they  renewed  the  %ht,  till  one  of  the  oomba." 
tants,  by  dropping  his  arms  or  swooning  away,  jrielded 
the  victory. 

'  This  was  one  of  the  rudest  and  most  dangerous  of  the 
gjnmiastic  combats ;  because  the  antagonists  ran  the  h»< 
zard,  either  of  being  disabled,  or  loeong  their  Uves*  They 
sometimes  fell  down  dead  <»*  dying  upon  the  sand ;  or  they 
quitted  the  fight  with  a  countenance  so  ditfigured)  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  know  themselves ;  carrying  away  with 
them  the  sad  marks  of  their  vigorous  resistance,  as  bniises 
and  contusions  in  the  face,  the  loss  of  an  eye^  tlmr  teeth 
knocked  out,  tb^r  jfmrs  brokei),  or  some  more  consider'- 
able  fracture.^ 

'    It  is  to  this  rude  and  dangerous  exercise,  the  apostle 
*  Potter's  Gr.  Antic}.  voL  i,  p.  443.        i  BoUiD's  An.  HUt,  vol  i,  p.  71. 
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irdGtrs  itf  Us  Teesmibg  witH  the  Hdbteir  comrertk:  *«  Ye 
have  not  y^et  resisted^nto  blood,  striving  ^Igidnst  sJ».'^!^ 
The  contest  in  which  they  were  caiga^ed  witfi  their  ad ver* 
series,  had  be^ii  severe  and  of  long  continuance ;  they  had 
<^u8tiunfed  no  small  loss  of  liberty  and  property,  which  th^y 
cheerfully  resigned  for  the  i^ke  of  Christ,  in  hope  erf.  a 
better  inhentanoe  in  b^ven  ;  they  were  in  danger  of  be^ 
tonutig  wetiry  and  faint  in  their  minds,  from  the  length 
6f  the  contest ;  but  though  thdr  antagoni«rt;s  had  (rflbeii 
trickitb  defeat  tad  foil  them,  they  had  not  been  permit, 
ted  to  shed  their  blood,  or  take  away  thdr  lives  as  they 
did  to  mahy  of  tbe  satntoa  in  preceding  ages.  The  com- 
batant in  the  public  games,  who  gave  up  die  contest  be- 
fore he  had  lost  a  drop  of  his  blood,  merely  because  he 
hadteceived  a  few  contusions,  or  been  roughly  handled 
by  his  opponent,  would  have  been  infallibly  branded  with 
itifttmy.  'Not  less  shanleful  and  infinitely  more  dangerous, 
it  would  have  been  for  jmy  of  these  Hebrews  to  flinch 
from  their  duty,  or  desist  from  their  Christian  course,  on 
account  of  the  slighter  difficulties  and  losses  they  had  met 
with  in  striving  against  sin. 

Wrestlers,  before  they  b^an  their  combats,  were  rub- 
bed all  over  in  a  rough  mann^,  and  afterwards  anointed 
^ith  oil,  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  and  fle^Inlity 
of  their  limbs.  But  as  this  unction,  in  making  the  skin 
tbo  sl^pery,  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  take  hidd  (^ 
each  other,  they  remedied  diat  inconvenience,  sometimes 
by  roUiag  themselvies  in  the  dust  of  tlie  Pahnstra^  seme^ 
times  by  tfarowii^  ftie  sand  upon  each  otl^r,  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  Xystse,  or  porticoes  of  the  Cryninasia. 

Thus  prepared,  they  began  their  combat.   They  were 
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fliAtched  tivo  i^^ainst  h^o,  and  Bbmetunefi  nevi^rilMiot^itt 
-ddg^nded  ut  the  same  time.  ItTthist combat,  tb^  ^dKd6 
ium  and  dei»gn  of  the  wrestlers,  "was  16  throw  thmr  ad^ 
Vensary  tipon  the  ground.  Both  strength  aiid^trt  Were 
^nployed  to  this  purpose ;  they  seized  each  otter  by  ^he 
«rmsy  dr^w  forwards,  pushed  backVai'ds,  lised  many  di^ 
iortipns  and  twistings  of  ibe  body ;  locking  th^  limbs  in 
eaoti  otl^r^i^  sei^tig'by  the  neck  6r  throat,  pressisi^  in 
their  arms,  istragglii^,  pfy^i^^  on 'alludes,  lifting  fSpom 
Ae  •ground,'  da$hing  thdr  heads  together  1^  rame, '  and 
twi^toig  one  another^s  neqks;  >    _,  » 

•  In  this  manner,  the  athlete  wrestled  Btadditig,  l^e^om:* 
bat'cnding  with  the  fall  o£  one  of  the  competitons.  To 
this  combat,  the  wcards  of  Eliphaz  seem  to  apply:  <* Tcft 
he  stretcheth  out  liis  hand  against  Gtod*^  like  a  wrestler, 
chaHenging  his  antag(^:ikt  to  the  c6ntest,  ^^  and  strength- 
jBWth  hraself,^  rather  vaunteth  himself,  statids  nphatigh^ 
tityi,  and  boasts  of  his  prowess  in  the  f uB  view  of  ^*  ihb 
jymighty,^'dirowing  abroad  his  arms,-  cteppi^  fab  faandiS 
together,  springing  into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and*  talc- 
ing his  station  there  in  the  adjusted  attitude  of  d^ah^' 
>^  He  runneth  upon  him,  even  upon  his  neck,*  ot  urith  hfe 
nedc  strelclwd  out,  furiously  daeJiing  his  head  against  ith^ 
ol^r ;  and  this  he  does,  even  when  he  percdves  Ihtrtbiir 
adversary  is  oo^rered  with  defensive  armour,  tipon  whi6h 
be  van  make  lio  impression :  «  he  runneth  upon  the  thick 
bosses  of  his  bucklers.''^  But  when  it  hi^pened  thatftbe 
wrestler  who  was  down,  drew  his  adversary  along  with 
bim  j  dither  by  art  or  accident,  the  combat  continued  upon 
the- sand,  the  antagonists  tumbling  and  twining  with  each 
other  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  till  one  of  them  got 

*  Tayli»*8  Calm^  Tol.  iii. 
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upp^o^,  and  ^^ottp^JOied  th^  other  to.  ask  qukrler^  aadt 
oQillbss  bittiself  vaoquiriied.'"  .  ^^h  appears  to  b«?d^beeif 
tb^maimerin  wbicfa  ^acob  wrestled  with  theaiigel:  ^^Aad 
Jaeob  was  left  alone:  and  there  wrestled  aanan  withhim^ 
ufiftil  the  bpeahing  o£  the  day.''  °  The  verh  which  we  ren-* 
der  to  wrestle,  is  derived  frcnn  the  noun,  (pair)  abak,  dttsto 
or  fijie  sand,  and  means  to  struggle  in  the  dust,  or  to  spriiw 
Ue  eadi  other  with  small  dust,  aflter  the  manner  of  wrests 
lersi  Henee,  the  -victory  was  not  contested  by  Jaoob  and 
til^  angel  standing,  as  BolUn  seems  to  sup|K>se,  but  rcdl*^ 
ing  in  the  dust.  Thus  in  Vir^,  the  hi^y  tenants  of 
the  iEly^an  fields  were  employed:  *^  Some  exercise  their 
limbs  on  the  grassy  pkdns,  contend  in  sports,  and  wresl^ 
Oft  the  yellow,  sand :''  '    .       ' 

•  ^  Fart  ia  gramineis  tauxunt  mtmbnt  pjalsttrif  ^  t  < 

C^nft^^tunt  Iiido,  et  iul?a  li^c^anfurii^niu.'*  ^  J^  ^,  v^  JU,  (|4^4  .< 

Th^re  is  <^inly  another  text  in  dhidi  the  eacsied  wintcir.  mi^ 
seem  to  malce  an.  lUluaion  t^  this  species  of  oositest :  ^^  BO0 
we  wpesde  not  against  flesh  and  blood ;  but  against  prio^ 
c^idities  tmd  po'wers;'^P'bttt  as.the  apostle  iau  the  Vmte 
before^  ditiects  the  Sphesians  to  put  on  the  wholearmoiii^ 
dl  6od>  that  they  m^ht  be  able  to  stand  i^aiiistthe  wiles 
o£'4:he  devil)  he  n^ust  allude,  not  to  the*  coiabat  of  4)he 
wrestler,  who  performed  his  exercises  nliked,  but  tq  the 
li^  of  war,  in  whioh  the  combatant  appciared  in  eemplete 
asrmiour,'  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  u^  of  every 
w^poiV  ^^^B^nsive  bD>defensive,  whie^  art  6r  nature  sup^ 
ptied.  i 

The  only  other  athletic  exei^ise  to  which,  ttiesao^ 
mnriters^  allude,  is  the.  foot  race.    It  seems  to  have  been 

«»  Roffin*8  Ancient  Hist.  vol. !,  p.  Sff.  '      -^ 

»  Gen.  xxxii,  24.  •  Jb^h,  vi,  ISI^ 
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placied  m  the  flrat  jwik  of  public:  gwnes,  imd.^^vated 
with  tk  care  and  indufftcy  .proi)Qrtk>ned  to  ihe  e^iuaiboi^ 
ik  whicb  it  iwaa  held.  The  Olympic  g^aa^  gonarpUy: 
opened  mA  nces^  luvl  were  celebrated  at  first  with  ii4 
other  exerdseJ^  The  lists  or  course  where  the  athlelm 
exercised  themselves  in  riinnii^,  was  at  first  but  one  sta^ 
dtum  ia  lengthy  or  about  six  hundred  feet ;  and  from  thia 
measure  it  took  its  name,  and  was  called  the  stadiusb^ 
whatever  might  be  its  extent.  This,  m  die  language  of 
Paid,  q^king  of  the  Christian'^s  course,  was  ^<  the  raee 
Whiah  wtas  set  before  tbem,^  determined  bj  public  f^tho^ 
nty  ajad  ear^iUy  measured*  On  eacb  side  of  the  stadium 
and  ita  extremity,  ran  an.asoent  or  kind  <^  tenyu^  ceK 
vered  with  seats  and  benches,  upon  which  the  spectators 
were  seated,  an  innumeraUe  multitude  ooUected  from  all 
ptets-of  Greece,  to  which  the  apostle  thu»  alludes  in  his 
tpurati^re  description  of  the  Christian  life ;  ^  Seeii^  i^^ 
are  compeased  about  with  so  ^reai  a.ek^d  of  witne^s^^^! 
let  us  Jay  amde.  every  weight^^ 

The  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  sta^um,  were  itaen-) 
trance,  imddle^  and  extremity.  The  aita^mce.wa^  marked 
at  firsts  only  by  a  line  drawn  otx  tlie  sa^,  from,  Sude  tQ 
sidB  of  tfaie  stadiumt.  To  prev^M  any  unfair  adyaiilagQ 
bmg. taken  Ixy  the  more.vigilant  or  idert  c4i)did9tes^.# 
oord  laaa  at  ksgth  stretdicd:  in  froilt  of  the  horses  ormeip^ 
that  were  to  run;  and  sometimes  the  qakice  iraa  rMled.iA 
with  wood..  The  opening  of  this  barrier,  waa.the  ei^ml 
for  the  racers  to  start.  The  middle  of  the  stadium. wa^ 
tonarkabley  only  by  the  circumstance  of  having  the  prills 
allotted  to  tlie  victors  set  up  th^re.  Eiiom  thia  .custom^ 
Chrysostom  draws  a  fine  comparison  :  *^  As  the  judges, 

PPottef^Gtt  Aiidq:ToLi,p.441,442.  .     «  Hdl  xii,  I. 
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in'the  ritbea  and  odier  gomes;  expoeem  the  midst  of  the 
8tadiiii£i,  to  the  rieWof  tiaa  dttmipHMis^  the  otovdb  Whieh 
they  w^re  to  receLv^  ;  in  Hke  manner,  thie  Lord^  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophets,  has  jdaced  die  prists  in  tiie  midsl 
of  the  course^  which  he  designs  for  those  who  harre  the 
courage  to  contend:  Isr  them.^ 

At  the  exti^mity  of  the  stadium,  was  a  god,,  where  the 
fool  taces  endedi  bufin  those  of  diariots  and  horses^  th^ 
were  to  run  several  jtitaes  round  it  without  stopping^and 
afterwards  conclude  the  race,  by  regaining  the  other  exJL 
tremity  itf  the  lists  fwa^  whence  they  started.  It  is  tfaerei 
Dnre  to  the  foot  race  the  apostle  alludes,  when  he-qoeaks 
dtihe  ritce  set  before  the  Christian,  whiqh  was  a  sti»ight 
course,  to  be  run  only  once,  and  not  as  in  the  other,  se?ei 
ral  times  without  stoppmg.'  i 

According  to  some  writers,  it  was  at  the  goal,  and  not 
in  the  middle  of  the  course^  that  the  prizes  were  exhibited|i[ 
and  they  were  placed  in  a  very  conc^icuous  situation,  tiimt 
tfce  cbmpetitcn^  might  be  animated  by  having  them  alitoy S 
in  ^eir  sight.  This  a6c6rd8  with  the  view  whidb  the 
apostle  ^ves^c^  the  Chbristian  life :  <^  Bretlu:^n,  I  coont 
liot  myi^lf  te  have  apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do( 
fbrgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
Ibrth  unto  those  things  whidb  are  before,  I  press  towaxdl: 
fhe  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  hi^i-caUing  of  6od  in  Christ 
Jestts.^'  L'£niWnt  thinks,  the  dpostle  here  compares  ou^ 
liOrd  to  those  who  stood  at  the  Elevated  pkace  at  the  end 
<^  the  course,  cal&ng  the  raeers  by  iimt  names,  and  eni 
cooraging  them  by  holding  out  the  crown,  to  exert  thenm' 
selves  with  vigour.* 

Within  the  measured  and  determinate  limits  of  "die'Sta^ 
dium,  the  athletse  were  bound  to  contend  for  the  prlie, 

*  Phfl.  ill,  14  •  Burdcr,  vol.  i,  N*  «5l*     ' 
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whick  ibej  foi^led  without  hope  of  r&xne/ty^  if  th^  de^l 
viated  ever  so  Kttle  iioin  the  appointed  eouise*  In  allu4 
81011  to  this  inviolable  arrangement,  the  apoetle  t^s  the 
Corinthians :  <<  We  will  not  boast  of  things  without  our 
measure,  but  according  to  the  m^uiure  of  the  rule  which 
God  hath  distributed  to  us^  a  measure  to  readi  even  unto 
you*  For  we  sisretch  not  ourselves  beycnid  our  measure, 
as  Aough  we  reached  not  unto  you  ;  for  we  are  come  Bi$ 
far.0$  unto  you  also,  in  preaching  the  goqpel  of  Christ.^.^ 
It  may  JbeJp  v^y  much  to  understand  this  and  the  IbUoW'^ 
iog  verses,  if,  widi  Hammcmd,  we  consider  the  terms  used 
in  them  $a.agoniMical.  In  this  view  ot  tb^ta,  the  mea* 
sureof  the  rule,  (t«  f^tr^n  rv  jckHU()y  alludes  to  the  patik 
maEk€;ii  out,  and  bounded  by  a  white  line,  for  racers  in 
the  Isthmian  games,  celebrated  axnoD^  the  Corinthians  ^ 
and  so  the  apostle  represents  his  works  in  prea^tng  the 
gb^l  as  his  spiritual  race,  and  the  protince  to  wh»h  he 
was  a{^xiinted  as  the  compMs  or  stage  of  ground,  wtteb 
€rod  had  distributed  or  measured  out,  (i^m^ m  minm)^  tdt 
him  fo  run  in.  Accordingly,  "  to  boas^  without  his  6ieah 
sure,"  (ver.  16,  ni  ttc  (K^ir^^e),  arid  to  stretdi  hknself  be-t, 
yond  his  measure,  (wTn^  t^lwi-Mrt*),  ref<Mr.tQ  one  that  ran 
beyond  or  out  of  his  line,  '*  We  are  come  as  far  as  to 
you,'',  (ver.  14,  mx^f  pm*  t^^^ccf^ty)^  alludes  to  him  that 
came  fore&ioist  to  the  goal ;  and  "  in  another  nijufs  line,*^. 
(Tier.  16-«  ff  ^pAXM-^Atf  x«MMri),  signified  in  the  ptdvince  diat 
iftraa  mttrked  oiit  for  somebody  else,  in  allusic^  to  th^  Vm$ 
bj,whicb  the  race  wa3  bounded,  each  of  the  racers  htmAg> 
the  path  which  he  ought  to  run  diaiked  out  to  him^  and: 
if  one  stepped  over  into  the  other's  path^  he  extended  bim^ 
sdf  over  his  line."*^ 

The  chariot  races  were  the  most  renowned  of  all  the. 
'  2  £!0r.  X,  14*  "  Burder*s  Orient.  Cast.  Ni9*  920- 
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^^7me«  useA  in:  the  games  of  theadc^irts;  and  ihoise 
from  wbidi  &e  vietors.  derived  >the  greatest  honour ;  but 
the.umjter  can  find  only  <Mie  or  two  allusions  to  thdmiii 
the  stcisd  volune^  <uid  those  involved  in  some  uncertainty. 
Ofie  occurs  in  PauPafirst  e|»0tle.to  the  CorinAtans,  irh«^ 
he.informs  them. of  hb^eat  success  in  coUecting  a  church* 
at  £^pbem]i» :  ^  But  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  pente^ 
cost ;  for  a  great  door^  and  effectual^-  is  opened  tmto  me, 
and  there  are  many  adversa^es.''"^  The  inspired  writer^ 
it  is  thought,  alhides  h^^  to  the  door  of  die  citcus,' which 
was  (^ned  to  let  out  the  chariots  when- the  races,  were^td 
begin ;  and  bytthe  word  mSmu^mi,  which  is  translated  od- 
versdriea^  butiwhidh  Doddri%e  renders  oppdeer^  cuetos 
the. sa9)e,  with  antageiifiits,  with  whom  he  was  to  contend 
as  in  aJcQurse;  -  Thb  opposition  rendered  his  presence 
more  neeessMfy.  to  preserve  those  that  were  already  con* 
verted,  and  to  increase  the  number,  if  Grod  i^ould  bless 
his  ministry.  Acoordiaglyaeddbrated  church  wasplanted 
at  Ephesus ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  teacnr  of 
his  epistle^  theve  was  less  to  reprove  and  comict 'among 
them  than  in  most  of  the  other  churdbes  to  which  he 
wrote.  ^ 

The  other,  allusion  occurs  in  his  second  epistle  to  the 
Thessakmians :  ^^  JPinally,  l»rethren,  pray  for  us,  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course,  and  be  glorified; 
even  as  it  is  with  you.*"^  Some  think  these  words  allude 
to  the  appliuitses  givai  to  those  who  made  a  speedy  pro- 
gress in. the  races,  which  ccmstituted  so. important  apart 
of  the  Grecian  games.^  r 

The  honours  and  rewards  granted  to  the  victors  were 

"  1  Cor.  xvi,  9.  *  Burdcr*s  Orient.  Cust  vol.  i,  ^o!  525.      ' 

>  2  Thes.  iiit  1.  y  Ibid.  Na.  S64.         ' 
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of  several  kinds.  They  were  animated  in  dieir  course  by 
the  rapturous  applauses  of  the  countless  multitudes  that 
lined  the  stadium,  and  waited  the  issue  of  the  contest  with 
eager  amxiety  ;  and  their  success  was  instantly  followed 
by  reiterated  and  long  continued  plaudits ;  but  these  were 
only  a  prelude  to  the  appointed  rewards,  which,  though 
of  little  value  in  themselves,  were  accounted  die  highest 
h^iour  to  which  a  mortal  could  asjnre.  These  consisted 
a£  difiPerent  wreaths  of  wild  olive,  pine,  parsley,  or  kurel,. 
according  to  the  different  places  where  the  games  were  ce- 
kbrated.  *  After  the  judges  had  passed  sentence,  a  puV 
fie  herald  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  victor ;  one  of  the 
judges  put  the  orown  upon  his  head,  and  a  branch  of  palm 
into  his  right  hand,  which  he  carried  as  a  token  of  victo- 
rious courage  and  perseverance.  As  he  might  be  victinr 
more  than  once  in  the  same  games,  and  sometimes  on  the 
same  day,  he  might  also  receive  several  crowns  and  palms.' 

When  die  victor  had  received  his  reward,  a  herald,  pre- 
ceded by  a  trumpet,  conducted  him  through  the  stadium,, 
and  proclaimed  aloud  his  name  and  country  ;  while  the 
delighted  multitudes,  at  the  sight  of  him,  redoubled  their 
acclamations  and  applauses. 

The  crown,  in  the  Oljrmpic  games,  v  was  of  wild  olive  ^ 
in  the  Pythian,  oi  laurel ;  in  the  Isthmian  or  Corinthian, 
of  pine  tree ;  imd  in  the  Nemaean,  of  smallage  or  parsley. 
Now,  most  of  these  were  evergreens ;  yet  they  would  soon 
grow  dry,  and  crumble  into  dust.  Eknor  produces  many 
passi^s,  in  which  the  contenders  in  these  exercises  are 
rallied  by  the  Grecian  wits,  on  account  of  the  extraordi-^ 
nary  pains  they  took  for  such  triffing  rewards ;  and  Plato- 
has  a  celebrated  passage,  which  greatly  resembles  that 
*  Potter's  Gredfan  Antiq.  toI.  i»  p.  445,  et  ntq* 
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of  the  apostle^  but  by  no  means  equals  it  in  force  and 
beauty :  **  Now  tbey  do  it,  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown, 
but  we  an  uncorruptible/^  The  Christian  is  called  to 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  to  lay  hold  of  eternal  life; 
and  to  this  he  is  more  powerfully  stimulated  by  consi* 
dering  that  the  ancient  athletse  took  all  thdr  care  and 
pains  only  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  garland  of  flowers, 
or  a  wreath  of  laurel,  which  quickly  fades  and  perishes, 
possesses  Uttle  intrinsic  value,  and  only  serves  to  nourish 
their  pride  and  vanity,  without  imparting  any  solid  advan- 
tage to  themselves  or  others ;  but  that  which  is  placed  in 
the  view  of  the  spiritual  combatants,  to  animate  their  exer- 
tions, and  reward  their  labours,  is  no  less  than  a  crown  :of 
glory  which  nevCT  decays ;  "  a  crown  of  infinite  worth  and 
duration;  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  them.^^  Move 
than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  them,  and  washed 
from  their  sins  in  his  own  blood ;  they,  too,  carry  palms 
in  their  right  hands,  the  appropriate  emblems  of  victory, 
hardly  contested,  and  fairly  won.  "  After  this  I  beheld, 
and,  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number, 
of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues, 
stood  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
in  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands.^^ 

But  the  victory  sometimes  remained  doubtful,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  number  of  competitors  appeared  be- 
fore the  judges,  and  claimed  the  prize  ;  and  sometimes  a 
combatant,  by  dishonourable  management,  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  victory.*'  The  candidates,  who  were  rejected 
on  such  occasions  by  the  judge  of  the  games,  as  not  having 
fairly  merited  the  prize,  were  called  by  the  Greeks  aictttfUiy 

•  1  Peter  i,  4;  and  v,  4.  »»  Rev.  vii,  9.         «  JEndcL  Kb.  Y,  L  S60. 
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or  disapproved,  and  which  we  render  cast  away^  ia  a  pas- 
sage ahready  quoted  from  PauPs  first  epistle  to  the  CoriiW 
thians :  <^  But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into 
subjection,  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached 
to  others,  I  myself  should  be  («}«m^)  cast  away,^  re- 
jected by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earthy  and  disappointed  of 
my  expected  crown» 


CHAP.  XII. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE  FROM  THE  MILITART 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS* 

Patruurckai  wQBrfart*~-dn  Igraei  every  man,  fimn  twenty  yean  M  and  np" 
vardtt  b^  Uue^  a  9oldier,'^Ckoaen  from  iht  mhole  body  of  the  peojde,'-^ 
Nearly  the  tame  forma  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romana.~^Armiea  ex- 
iremely  numeroua* — Soldiers  eompoae  but  a  snuUl  pari  of  Atiatic  armies, 
.^^Training  of  the  troops. — Alarm  of  war  given  by  the  voice  of  a  heraH, 
or  by  raising  a  standard.-^Division  of  the  Roman  armtes^-^Division  of 
the  HArem  armies,^~Served  without  pay* — Foreigners  admitted  to  serve* 
m^At  first  all  footmen — Eastern  cavalry, — Furniture  of  the  warJutr»es. 
m^Bells  of  the  horses, ^Chariots  of  war, — Armour. — Defensive  armour.'^ 
Offensive  armour.^-^Armour-bearer.^-'Engines^'^The  Cherethites  and  Pe- 
letkUes.^^Officers  of  tke  army,^-,'Stratagems  of  waT,^^Amba8sadors  sent 
to  tke  state  that  had  given  offertce,  before  the  eommefteemcnt  of  hostilities, 
^-^Solemn  devotions  performed  before  they  took  the  field,-^PubUc  sacri^ 
fi^xs,'^Hebrew  camp, — Standards  of  the  tribes, — Standard-bearer, 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  nations  around  them,  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  refinements  of  modem  war- 
fare. From  the  age  of  Abraham,  the  renowiied  father  of 
their  tribes,  they  had  little  other  business  to  employ  their 
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insure  hoors,  but  feeing  their  flocks  and  herds,  ot  tilling 
a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  districts  which  they  viated,  ex- 
cept in  Egypt,  where  their  severe  bondajge  was  still  more 
unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  military  habits.'  In.such 
circumstances,  the  defence  oftheic  flocks  and  their  herds 
from  the  violence  of  rovingTiordes,  which  occasionally 
scoured  the  county  in  quest  of  spoil,  generally  produced 
4he  only  wars  in  which  they  engaged.  The  rapid  history 
of  the  patriarchs  records  a  sufficient  number  of  incidents, 
to  idtew,  that  how  rude  and  unpolished  soever  they  may 
be  deemed,  they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal 
courage;  and  in  the  expedition  of  Abraham  iagainst  the 
confederate  kings,  we  can  discern  the  rudiments  of  that 
military  conduct,  which  has  so  often  since  his  time,  filled 
the  world  with  admiration  or  dismay.  It  will  be  readily 
admitted,  that  when  the  chosen  people  went  up  out  of 
Egypt,  where  they  had  been  long  and  cruelly  oppressed, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  miseries,  had  contracted  the 
abject  and  cowardly  dispositions  of  the  slave,  they  were 
quite  incapable  of  warlike  enterprises;  but  when  their 
minds  recovered  the  vigour  and  elevation  which  the  free- 
dom and  hardships  of  the  wilderness  inspired,  they  dis- 
covered on  many  trying  occaidons,  a  boldne^:  and:  resolu- 
tion which  were  never  surpassed  by  any  of  their  antago- 
nists. Tin  the  reign  of  David,  the  armies  of  Israel  were 
no  better  than  a  raw  and  undisciplined  militia;  and  the 
simplicity  of  their  behavioui*  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
story  of  Goliath,  who  defied  all  the  warriors  that  fought 
under  the  banners  of  Saul ;  and  with  a  haughty  look,  and 
a  few  arrogant  words,  struck  them  with  so  great  a  terror 
that  they  fled  before  him.  But  the  troops  of  the  sur- 
rounding kingdoms  were  neither  more  courageous  nor 
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more  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms,  which  is  evident  from  th^ 
history  of  David^s  captains,  the  first  of  whom  engaged 
single  handed,  three  hundred  men,  and  slew  them  at  one 
time.  And  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  such  daring 
and  successful  valour ;  he  was  one  of  three  warriors  who 
defended  a  plot  of  barley,  after  the  people  had  fled,  against 
the  whole  force  of  the  Philistines,  whom  they  routed  with 
prodigious  slaughter,  after  a  deqierate  conflict.*  Nor  is 
the  sacred  historian  justly  chargeable  with  transgressing 
the  rules  of  probabiUty  in  such  relations,  whidi,  however 
strange  and  incredible  they  may  appear  to  us,  exactly  ac« 
corded  with  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 
Homer  often  introduces  Achilles,  Hector,  and  other  heroes 
engaging,  and  by  the  valour  of  their  own  arm  putting  to 
flight,  whole  squadrons  of  their  enemies.  Such  feats  are 
by  no  means  imcommon  in  the  history  of  rude  and  un- 
polished nations,  who,  in  the  revolution  of  a  few  ages, 
became  not  less  celebrated  for  thdr  steady  and  disciplined 
heroism  in  the  field,  than  for  the  sagacity  of  thdu*  mea% 
sures  in  the  cabinet.  Under  the  banners  of  David,  a 
prince  of  a  truly  heroic  mind,  the  tribes  of  Israel  often 
put  to  flight  vast  numbers  of  their  enemies,  and  becmne 
a  terror  to  all  the  circumjacent  kingdoms. 

Every  man  in  Israel,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up. 
wards,  was  by  law  a  soldier,  the  priests  and  Levites  not 
excepted.  Benaiah  the  priest,  son  of  Jehcnada,  was  one 
of  the  most  renowned  captains  in  the  armies  of  David, 
and  commander  in  chief  of  Solomon'*s  troops,  in  the  room 
of  Joab.  The  armies  of  Israel  were  in  fact  a  body  of 
militias  and  like  the  same  kind  of  troops  in  some  other 
countries,  they  were  ready  to  assemble  at  the  first  notice. 
•  I  Chron.  xi,  14* 
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At  tbe  age  of  fifty  th«y  might  demand  their  discharge; 
4xr  if  they  preferred  it,  they  might  continue  in  arms. 

In  Greece  too,  the  armies  con^ted  fofthe  most  part  of 
free  citizens,  whom  the  laws  of  their  country  obliged  to 
appear  in  arms,  when  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  on 
the  summons  of  a  ma^strate  or  commissicmed  o£Scer»  In 
Athens,  as  in  Palestine,  the  youth  were  not  led  to  the 
field  till  they  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  though  they 
were  appointed  to  guard  the  city  and  the  forts  belongii^ 
(to  it,  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  But  they  were  not  peiw 
nutted  to  retire  from  the  service  till  they  had  completed 
their  sixtieth  year.^ 

The  Jews  never  spake  of  levying  troops  but  of  choos- 
ing them;  because  all  the  males,  fi^m  twenty  years  old 
and  upwards,  being  liable  to  serve,  they  had  always  a 
great  many  more  than  they  wanted.  In  allusion  to  the 
general  muster  of  the  people,  and  the  selection  of  a  cer- 
tain numba:  for  the  service  of  their  country,  our  Lord 
observes,  "  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.''*  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  called  together  by  sound 
-of  trumpet,  and  on  passing  in  review  before  the  officers, 
those  were  chosen  who  were  deemed  most  fit  for  service. 
Thb  is  the  reason,  the  Hebrews  usually  caUed  their  sol- 
diers young  men,  and  bahurim^  chosen.  But  no  man, 
who  felt  a  disposition  to  serve  his  country,  was  rejected ; 
though  an  Israelite  was  not  chosen,  he  might  volunteer 
his  services,  and  was  then  enrolled. 

Nearly  the  same  forms  were  used  by  the  Romans  dur- 

ing  the  repubUc     The  consuls,  after  they  were  entered 

on  their  office,  appointed  a  day  when  all  those  who  weie 

•  of  the  miUtary  age  were  summoned  to  appear  in  the  capi- 

^  Potter's  Gr.  Aniiq,  v(^  ti,  p. !»  3.  *  Matt,  xz,  16. 
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tol,  •  (kk  the  day  appointed,  the  consuls,  assisted  by  the 
military  or  legionary  tribunes,  held  a  levy,  when  they  or- 
dered.such  as  they  jdeased  to  be  cited  out  of  each  tribe, 
and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his  name  under  a 
severe/penalty/     *i 

The  armies  of  Israel  were  often  extremely  numerous. 
Six  hundred  thousand  men  capable   of  bearing  arnMS 
Inarched  out  of  Egypt  to  take  possession  of  Canaan,  the 
inheritance  promised  to  their  fathers ;  and  after, their  es- 
tablishment in  that  country,  such  immense  masses  of  men 
iq[^>eared  in  the  field,  as  fill  the  inquirer  with  equal  sur- 
prise and  hesitation.     Unable  to  concme  how  the  nar- 
row limits  assigned  to  the  twelve  tribes,  couldfumish  such 
powerful  armies ;  some  have  questi(med.the  purity  of  the 
text,  and  o4;hers  have  denied  its  inspiratioa  akogether. ,  I4 
is  readily  granted,  that  the  statement  of  numbers  in  alf 
ancient  records,  is  liable  to  great  and  important  .'errors^ 
especially  when  they  are  expressed  by  letters,  'as  in  He- 
\xeWf  many  of  whidi  nearly  resemble  cme  another.  .  But 
.while  this  is  admitted,  still  a  variety  of  circumstances  pre- 
,s«it  themselves  to  the  notice  of  a  candid  mind,  which  .ren- 
.deiv  the  gross  amount  of  the  numbers  given  in  the  sacred 
page^not  only  possible,  but  actually  entitled  to  dredit.    In 
judging  of  this  question,  it  is  liniair  to  apply  the  usual 
pr^fxirtion  of  fighting  men  to  the  mass  of  the  population 
in  modem  Europe ;  for  the  cases  are  quite  dissimilar.    It 
is  equally  unfair  to  overlook  the  extracnrdiniury  fruitfiil- 
ness  <^  Canaan ';  its  minute  division  among  the  tribes ;  the 
frugal  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  peculiar  compoai- 
tion  oi  an  Asiatic -army,  in  which  it  is  computed,  that 
-  every' sddier  hase<Hnmonly  ten  or  twelve  followers,  and 
^  Adams*  Homan  Aliftiquhi^^  p.  363. 
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often  many  more.  The  scnl  of  Canaan,  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  swarmed  with  a  hardy  race  of  cultivators, 
all  of  whom,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  were 
^enrolled  and  liable  to  be  called  out  to  war.  Numerous 
as  their  levies  were,  they  did  not  exceed  those  of  Xerxes, 
Dsdius,  and  other  eastern  monarchs.  But  as  the  accounts 
of  these  are  supposed  to  be  justly  liable  to  suspicion,  let 
us  turn  to  the  authentic  page  of  Knolles,  and  from  his 
**  History  of  the  Turks"  state  the  numbers  in  the  con- 
tending  armies  of  Bajazet  and  Tamerlane.  The  army  of 
the  Tartar  chief  consisted,  by  the  testimony  of  that  histo- 
rkn,  o{  ^^Jbur  hundred  thousand  horsey  and  six  hundred 
thousand  foot ;  or,  as  some  others  that  were  there  present 
affirm,  three  hundred  thousand  horsemen  Kad^ve  hundred 
thousand  Jbot^  of  aU  nations.'*'  To  arrest  his  progres8> 
Bajazet  assembled  an  army  ot  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
or,  as  some  report,  of  three  hundred  thousand  horsemen  and 
two  hundred  thousand  Jbot.^  The  contending  armies,  in 
die  late  destructive  war,  were  said  at  one  time  to  be  nearly 
as  mimerous.'    . 

These  were  indeed  mighty  empires,  which  may  well  be 
supposed  to  raise  forces,  to  which  the  small  state  of  Ju- 
dea  was  incompetent.  But  if  the  Jewish  armies  were  com- 
posed like  those  of  their  neighbours,  which  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably doubted,  the  competency  of  that  small  kingdom 
to  send  such  a  force  into  the  field,  is  by  no  means  incre- 
dible. The  justness  of  this  remark  will  appear  from  the 
statement  of  Baion  du  Tott,  in  relation  to  the  armies 
raised  by  the  Cham  of  Crim  Tartary. 

"  It  may  be  presumed,''  says  he,  "  that  the  rustic  fru* 
gal  life  which  these  pastoral  people  lead,*  favours  popu^ 

*  Knolles*  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  abridged  by  Savage,  vol.  i,  p.  142,  143. 
'  The  war  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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lalion ;  while  the  wants  and  excesses  of  luxury,  amoog 
polished  naticms,  stnke  at  its  v^y  foot.  In  fact,  it  is  ob^ 
ficrved  that  the  people  are  less  numerous  under  the  roofs 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  province  of  Boodjack,  than  in  th^ 
tents  ot  the  Noguais.  The  best  calculation  we  can  make^ 
is  from  ^a  view  of  the  miUtary  forces  which  the  cham  is 
able  to  assemble.  We  shall  soon  see  this  prince  nwdng 
three  armies  at  the  same  time ;  one  o(  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  which-he  commanded  in  person ;  another  of  sitciff 
thousand^  commanded  by  the  calga ;  uid  a  third  oijbriy 
^uyuacmdy  by  the  nooradin.  He  had  the  power  of  raiang 
dmbie  the  number^  without  prejudice  to  the  necessary  la- 
bours of  the  state.**'' 

To  this  important  account  may  be  added  the  following 
observations  from  Volney's  Travels.  *^  Sixty  thousand 
men  with  them,  are  very  from  being  synonimous  with  sixty 
thousand  soldiers,  as  in  our  armies.  That  of  which  we 
are  ncm  speaking,  affords  a  proof  of  this ;  it  might  amount 
in  &ct  to  forty  thousand  men,  which  may  be  dassed  as  fol^ 
lows :  Five  thousand  Mamlouk  cavalry,  which  was  ike 
whok  effective  army;  about  fifteen  hundred  Barbary 
Arabs,  on  foot,  and  no  other  infantry,  fw  the  Turks  are 
acquainted  with  none;  with  them  the  cavalryis  every  thing. 
Besides  these,  each  Mamlouk  having  in  his  suit,  two  foot- 
men,  armed  with  staves^  these  would  form  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  valets,  besides  a  number  of  servants  and  serrad^ 
giSf  or  attendimts  on  horseback,  for  the  bey  and  kachefs, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  two  thousand ;  all  the  rest  were 
fiuttlers  and  the  usual  train  of  followers.  Sudi  was  this 
army,  as  described  to  me  in  Palestine,  by  persons  who 
had  seen  and  followed  it.''* 

'  Du  ToU*8  Memoir,  vol.  i,  p.  113. 
t  Volney'*  Travds,  toL  i,  p.  124. 
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<<  The  AjEOMtic  atmieft  ate  mdbs,  tbeir  marches  raviiges, 
their  cioniMugns  mere  imroads,  and  their  battles  bloody 
frays.  The  strongest  or  the  most  adventurous  party  goes 
in  search  c^  the  other,  which  not  unfrequently  flies  with- 
out (Bering  reustance.  If  they  stand  their  ground,  they 
engage  pell-mell,  discharge  thdir  carbines,  break  their 
spears,  and  hack  each  other  with  th^  sabres :  for  they 
rarely  have  any  cannon ;  and  when  they  have,  they  are 
but  of  litde  service.  J  pome  Jrequently  diffuses  Usdf 
wUhotU  cause ;  one  party  flies ;  the  oUier  pursues  and 
shmits  vicUnry ;  the  vanquished  submits  to  the  will  of  the 
conqucaror,  and  the  campaign  often  terminates  without  a 
battle."'* 

These  extracts  clearly  prove,  that  the  soldiers  compose 
but  a  very  small  part  of  an  Asiatic  army.  "  In  fact,'' 
says  Calmet,  ^^  when  we  deduct  those  whose  attendance 
is  of  little  advantage ;  it  may  be  not  very  distant  from 
truth,  if  we  say  nine  out  of  ten  are  such  as  in  Europe 
would  be  forbid  the  army ;  and  I  would  not  absolutely 
despse  the  suggestion,  that  when  we  read  40  instead  of 
400,  the  true  fighting  corps  of  soldiers  only  are  reckoned 
and  stated.  However  that  may  be,  I  think  we  have  seen 
enough  to  justify  the  possibility  of  such  numbers  as  the 
Scripture  hath  recorded,  being  assembled  for  the  purposes 
of  warfare ;  of  which  purposes  plunder  is  not  one  of  the 
least  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  usually  follow  a  camp. 
I  think  too,  we  may  be  pretty  certain,  that  no  conclusive 
estimate  of  the  population  of  a  kingdom  can  be  drawn 
from  such  assemblages,  under  such  circumstances ;  and 
therefore,  that  no  calculation  ought  to  be  hazarded  on 
such  imperfect  data^^ 

^  Volney's  Trav.  voL  i,  p.  126.  *  Tuylor'i  Calmet,  ycIL  iii. 
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,  When  the  muster  waiT  coittpleted,  the  troops  were 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  by  officers  skilled  in  the  art  of 
war.  The  military  exercises  of  the  Hebrews  resembled 
those  of  other  nations  around  them.  Swiftness  of  foot 
was  highly  valued,  as  it  gave  the  warrior  a  great  advan- 
tage over  his  slower  and  more  unwieldy  antagonist.  It 
18  accordingly  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  Asahel,  one 
of  David'^s  captains,  that  he  was  swifter  of  foot  than  a 

'  wild  roe ;  and  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  in  his  poetical 
lamentation  over  those  two  great  captains,  Saul  and  Jo- 
nathan, takes  particular  notice  of  this  warlike  quality : 
"  They  were  swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions.^ 
Nor  were  the  ancient  Greeks  less  attentive  to  a  qualifica- 
tion  which  the  state  of  the  military  art  in  those  days  ren- 
dered -80  valuable.  The  foot  races  in  the  Olympic  games 
were  instituted  by  warlike  chieftains,  for  the  very  purpose 
43t  enuring  their  subjects  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  par- 
tieolasrly  of  increasing  their  speed,  which  was  regarded 
B»  an  excellent  qualification  in  a  warior,  both  because  it 

'served  for  a  sudden  attack  and  a  nimble  retreat  ^  Homer, 
fully  aware  of  its  value  in  ancient  warfare,  says,  that  swift- 
ness of  foot  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  endowments  with 
whiic^  a  man  can  be  favoured : 

KifTt  wtrnt  «^i^  jMKj  xHf"  **»•■'»•         Oefyw.  Kb.  viii,  \.\4TJ  . 

To  invigorate  the  frame,  on  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
which  the  victory  almost  entirely  depended  in  primitive 
times,  the  Hebrew  captains  are  said  to  have  exercised 
their  soldiers  in  lifting  great  weights.  After  the  defeat 
ci  Saul,  which  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  efiected  by  the 

J  See  also  Iliad,  lib.  x,  1.  366.     Odyssey,  Ub.  iii,  1.  112.     K^nXox^  ir«€< 
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skill  and  valour  of  the  enemy ^s  archers,  David  oommimded 
his  officers  to  instruct  their  troojMi  in  the  use  of  the  bow^, 
which^  though  employed  by  the  Hebrew  warriors  from 
the  earliest  times,  appears  to  have  been  rather  neglected 
till  that  terrible  catastrophe  taught  them  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  body  of  skilful  archers,  which  might  enable 
them  to  meet  their  enemies  in  the  field  on  equal  terms. 
The  Hebrew  youth  were  also  taught  to  hurl  the  javelin, 
to  handle  the  spear,  and  to  use  the  sling,  in  which  many 
of  them  greatly  excelled. 

The  alarm  of  war  was  given  by  the  voice  of  a  herald, 
or  by  a  standard  raised  oh  the  top  of  the  highest  raoun- 
tain,  to  which  was  sometimes  added  the  martial  sound  of 
the  trumpet.  Saul  probably  adopted  the  first  method  to 
assemble  his  troops,  in  order  to  repel  the  incursion  of 
the  PhilisUnes,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throos ;  for 
it  is  written,  "  The  people  were  called  together  after  Saul, 
to  Gilgal.*"^  The  prophet  Isaiah,  in  cxie  of  his  predic- 
tions, alludes  both  to  the  voice  of  the  herald  and  the  rais^ 
ing  of  the  standard :  ^^  Lift  ye  up  a  banner  upon  the 
high  mountain,  exalt  the  voice  unto  them,  shake, the 
hand,  that  they  may  go  unto  the  gates  of  the. nobles***** 
But  when  Gideon  was  called  from  the  thrashing,  floor^  to 
lead  the  armies  df  Israel  against  the  countless  swarms 
which  marched  under  the  banners  of  Midian,  it  is  said, 
*^  the  sfHrit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  blew  a 
trumjpet,  and  Abiezer  was  gathered  after  him."""*  But  as 
this  signal  could  be  heard  only  by  a  few,  he  sent  messen* 
gers  through  all  Manasseh,  Asher,  Zebulon,  and  Niq[)h^ 
tali,  who  immediately  joined  his  standard.  The  trumpeC . 
was  used  by  many  nations  to  gather  the  soldiers  together, 
^  1  Sam.  xiii,  5.  ^  Isa.  xiii,  2.  "*  Judg.  vi,  ^.. 
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{)rqpare  them  for  the  battle^  give  them  notice  of  its  com- 
mencement, and  animate  them  to  the  fight.  For  diese 
reasons,  that  instrument  is  called  by  Jeremiah,  ^^  The 
alarm  of  war.**"* 

As  among  the  Romans,  the  soldiers  were  divided  into 
legions,  cohorts,  and  companies  of  im  hundred  men ;  so 
were  the  Hebrew  warriors  distributed  into  troops  of  a 
thousand,  five  hundred,  an  hundred,  fifty,  and  t^a  men, 
each  commanded  by  their  proper  officer.  The  whole 
army  was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  or  by  a  ge- 
geral  officer  bearing  his  commission. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  the 
soldiers  served  withoiit  pay«  The  Grecian  soldiers  too, 
were  all  maintained  at  their  own  expense ;  no  name  was 
more  opprobrious  than  that  of  a  mercenary,  it  being  con- 
sidered as  a  disgrace  for  any  person  of  ingenuous  birth 
and  education  to  serve  for  pay.  The  Carians  were  the 
first  who  introduced  the  custom  of  serving  for  hire,  whicli 
was  coD^dered  so  infamous^  that  all  the  writers  of  tbose 
times  represent  them  as  a  base  and  servile  people ;  the 
very  name  of  Carian  became  synonimous  with  slave.  But 
in  a  few  ages,  this  custoin,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  th^  birth  and  educaticm,  was  practised  by 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Greeks,  who  not  only  received 
pay  for  serving  their  own  country,  but  also  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  foreign  kings,  and  fought  their  battles  for 
hire;  their  kings  and  chief  magistrates  not  disdaining  to 
accompany  them  in  such  expeditions.^ 

Forrigners  resident  in  the  country  w^e  permitted  to 
fierve  in  the  Jewidi  armies,  and  they  sometimes  rose  to  a 
very  high  rank  ;  for  both  Urijah  and  Ittai,  who  seemed 

»  FoUer^  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  69.  •  Ibid.  p.  7,  «,  d. 
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to  haire  held  principal  commands  in  the  armies  of  Darid, 
were  aboriginal  Canaanites.  But  in  succeeding  ages,  the 
kings  of  Judafa,  affecting  to  imitate  the  policy  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  potentates,  or  distrusting  the  omnipotent  pro- 
tection of  Jehovah,  occasionally  hired  large  bodies  of  fo. 
reign  troops  to  fight  their  battles,  who,  like  mercenaries  of 
later  times,  after  expelling  the  invaders,  sometimes  turned 
th^r  arms  against  their  employers,  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try  which  they  came  to  protect. 

In  the  first  periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  the  armies  of 
Israel  consisted  all  of  footmen.  At  length  Solomon  raised 
a  body  of  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  fourteen  hundred 
chariots,  some  with  tivo,  and  others  with  four  horses  ^  but 
whether  that  magnificent  prince  intended  them  for  pomp 
or  war,  is  uncertain.  Infantry  was  also  the  chief  strength 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies.?  Cavalry  is  not  so  ne- 
cessary  in  warm  climates,  where  the  march  of  troops  is 
less  incommoded  with  bad  roads ;  nor  can  they  be  of  so 
much  use  in  mountainous  countries,  where  their  move- 
ments are  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  hazard.  The 
eastern  potentates,  however,  brought  immense  numbers 
of  horse  into  the  field,  and  chiefly  trusted  to  their  exer^ 
tions  for  defence  or  conquest.  The  people  of  Israel,  who 
were  appointed  to  ^^  dwell  alone,^  and  not  to  mingle  with 
the  nations  around  them,  nor  imitate  their  policy,  were 
expressly  forbidden  to  maintain  large  bodies  of  cavalry ; 
and  they  accordingly  prospered,  or  were  defeated,  as  they 
obeyed  or  transgressed  this  divine  command ;  which  a  ce- 
lebrated author  observes,  cannot  be  justified  by  the  mea- 
sures of  human  prudence.  Even  upon  political  reasons, 
says  Warburton,  the  Jews  might  be  justified  in  the  dii^use 
of  cavalry,  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  but  not  in  con- 
V  P«ttci'8  Greeian  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  9, 10. 
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quering  it  from  a  warlike  pe<^le,  who  abounded  in  horses. 
Here  at  least,  the  exertion  of  an  extraordinary  providence 
was  wonderfully  conspicuous.  The  kings  who  succeeded 
Solomon,  certwily  raised  a  body  of  horse  for  die  defence 
of  their  dominions,  which  they  recruited  from  the  studs  of 
Egypt,  in  those  times  equally  remarkable  for  their  vigour 
and  beauty.  But  the  Jewish  cavalry  were  seldom  very 
numerous ;  and  under  the  religimis  kings  of  David'^s  line, 
who  made  the  divine  law  the  rule  of  their  policy,  they 
ware  either  disembodied  altogether,  or  reduced  to  a  very 
small  number.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  when  the  coun^ 
try  was  invaded  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  had  no  force  of  this  kind,  for,  said  Babshakeh^ 
"  Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  give  pledges  to  my  lord^ 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  I  will  deliver  thee  two  thousand 
horses,  if  thou  be  able  cm  thy  part  to  set  ridersupcm 
them;*'^ 

In  the  primitive  ages,  the  warrior  managed  his  charger 
with  a  rope  or  switch,  and  the  accent  of  his  voice ;  tor  the 
bridle  was  the  invention  of  a  more  polished, age.  This 
was  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  several  other  na* 
tions.  To  these  the  bridle  succeeded,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  were  those  called  lupata,  having  bits  of  iron, 
somewhat  resembhng  wolves^  teeth.  Harness,  which  Pliny 
attributes  to  the  inventor  of  bridles,^  and  whidi  probably 
came  into  fashion  about  the ,  same  time,  was  made  of  diffe- 
rent materials,  as  leather,  cloth,  or  the  skin  of  wild  beasts. 
Parthenopseus  covered  his  horse  with  the  skin  of  a  lynx; 
and  MneaSf  with  that  of  a  Hon.  Sometimes  they  adorned 
them  with  rich  and  costly  trappings ;'  and  put  bells  about 
their  necks  and  on  their  legs. 

•I  2  Kings  xviii,  23.  '  Nat  Hist.  lib.  vii,  cap.  56. 

•  Mneid,  lib.  vii,  1.  276.    Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  11. 
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Mr.  Hanner  says,  be  has  not  met  with  any  account  of 
horses  decked  after  this  manner  in  the  east ;  but  the  fact 
is  expressly  stated  by  Major  Rooke,  in  his  travels  to  the 
coast  of  Arabia  Felix.  When  he  was  at  Mocha,  the  Tur- 
kish  cavalry  had  a  field  day  in  the  great  square,  which 
from  the  mode  of  exercise,  called  to  his  mind  the  idea  of 
our  ancient  tilts  and  tournaments.  The  horses  were  sump- 
tuously caparisoned,  being  adorned  with  gold  and  silver 
trappings,  bells  hung  round  their  necks,  and  rich  hous- 
ings. The  riders  were  in  handsome  Turkish  dresses,  witih 
white  turbans,  and  the  whole  formed  to  the  major  a  new 
and  pleasing  spectacle.^  This  custom  obtained  in  Greece, 
as  is  evident  from  Aristophanes,  who  calls  the  artificers 
that  joined  the  bells  to  the  furniture  of  the  war  horses, 
9uti«if(pei  m^fxtixtt,^  Mr.  Burder  traces  this  custom  to  the 
idolatrous  veneration  which  the  heathens  of  the  east  en- 
tertained for  the  sun,  whom  they  called  Baal  or  Bel,  from 
his  supposed  dominion  over  all  things ;  whence  the  word 
came  at  last  to  denote  a  lord,  or  master  in  general.  He 
was  conadered  as  the  author  of  vibratory  motion,  the 
source  of  musical  sound ;  and  such  instruments  as  emit  a 
sound  by  percussion  are  called  bells,  from  Bell  or  Bel,  the 
name  by  which  the  sun  was  denoted  among  the  Druids. 

For  the  same  reason,  a  bell  seems  in  very  early  times  to 
have  been  made  a  sign  or  symbol  of  victory  or  dominion. 
Thus,  as  horses  were  employed  in  war,  and  are  celebrated 
in  the  earliest  ages  for  their  strength,  stately  port,  and 
undaunted  courage,  bells  became  a  part  of  their  martial 
furniture.^  The  Jewish  warrior  adorned  his  charger  with 
the  same  ornaments  which  the  project  foretels  should  in 

*  Tmv.  p.  82.  •  Lib.  994. 

^  Buider,  No.  1160.    Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  18. 
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Tature  tunes  he  bbnseccat^  to  the  serrice  of  Qod ;  '^^In 
that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of  theborae»,  Holt^ 
nesa  tinto  tibe  Lord.^^  Chardin  obaerfes  tlmt  wametinog 
Hke  this  is  seen  in  several  places  of  the  east ;  in  Persia^ 
and  m  Turk^,  the  reins  are  of  silk,  of  the  thkJmess  of 
a  finger^  on  M^ich  are  vrou^f  the  name  o£  God^  ot 
Mher  iB8eriptioD&'^ 

The  varriors  of  prinutire  times  wei^  caarried  to  the  ^eld 
kk  chariots,  drawn  for  the  moat  part  hj  two  borsea.  The 
custom  of  riding  and  fighting  upon  horses^  was  not  intror 
duced  into  Greece,  and  the  i-^ions  of  Asia  bardering  oa 
;the  HeUespont,  till  some  time  after  the  Trojan  war ;  for 
fioner,  whose  authority  in  such  cases  is  indiq>utaUey  aL- 
iraja  eondnct&  his  heroes  to  battle  m  chariots,  n^er  ens 
iiorsebaok.  In  what  age  the  chariot  was  first  used  in  bi^ 
^  eaanot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but  by  the  help  c^  theaar 
cned  votunie,  we  can  trace  the  practice  to  a  Veiy  remote  aor 
tiqpufyyfor  the  ahmriginal  inhalnlaiit&of  Canaan^  appear^ 
Irom  tlie  number  of  armed  chariots  which  they  pobsessod^ 
"wfaea  Joshuar  invaded  their  country,,  to  hai?e  been  tramed 
jlo  that  mode  of  warfare  long  before.  ^'  And  the  duldrea 
mf  Joseph  said.  The  hill  is  not  enough  fbv  us ;  and  aH 
the  Canaamtes  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  valley  have 
ehariois  of  iron,  both  tiney  who  are  of  Bethshean  and  her 
jlQWBfi,  and  they  who  are  of  the  valley  of  JezreeL^^  This 
by  no  means  intimates,  that  the  ch«riots  weie  made  of 
inmy  but  only  that  tb^  were  armed  with  iC  Such  cfaa- 
Inots  were  by  the  ancients  ealled  currus  fidceH^  and  in 
Crreek  i^wmn^^eu.   They  had  a  Idnd  of  scythes,  of  about 

*  ZecB.  xiy,  20. 

'  Hanner*8  Obfcnr.  tot  ii,  p.  277*    See  also  Xn.  Antk  Kb.  i,  cap.  8^ 
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two  cubitd  hog^  fealebed  to  kbg  axk  trdeft  ok  bothidieeliit 
^ese  being  driven 'ts\piftly  through  »  body  o£  xaai,  made 
great  slaughter,  mowing  them  down  like  grass  or  com/ 
The  efficadouaremtance  wfaocfa  the  Canaanites  from  their 
idiariots  of  iron,  opposed  to  the  arms  of  Israel,  is  empha*- 
ticaUy  miurked  by  the  sacred  historian :  ^^  And  the  Lord 
was  with  Judah,  wad  they  drave  out  the  inhabitants  (yf 
the  mountain,  but  couM  tot  drite  <mt  flie  kAabitants  ol 
the  vaUey,  because  they  bad  ch^ota  of  iron.^'  The  na^ 
tiire  princess  of  Canaan>  fully  aware  of  the  great  ad^Fan* 
tages  lobe  deriyed  from  thisqpecies  of  force,  in  combating 
the  armies  of  Israel,  whidi  consisted,  as  has  been  ak^ady 
obserredy  entirely  of  infantry,  continued  to  improve  it 
with  a  care  and  diHgence  proportioned  to  its  importaiKe; 
In  the  time  of  the  judges,  not  long  afterthe  dea£hof  Jo^ 
B^ua,  Jabih  the  kiig  of  Canaan^  sent  niiie  Itundrcd  cha- 
riot»  of  troik  izkto  the  ficid  against  the  people  of  Israel^^ 
and  in  a  succeeding  war,  betwe^L  this  people  and  their 
inreterate  enemies  the  Philistines,  the  latter  met  them  hi 
tbe  field  with  ^'  thirty  thousand  chariots,  and  six  thousand 
horsemen,  said  people  as  the  sand  which  is  on  the  sea  shore 
for  multitude.''^ 

The  dhariots  of  |nrinces  add  heroes  were  contrived  both 
tor  service  mid  orhament,  being  richly  embossed  with  gold 
end  other  mietal&  Homer  adorned  the  dsaiibt  of  Rhesus 
with  a  prbf uiiioQ  of  gold  and  silver : 

^^  The  chariot  of  Diomed  be  ornamented  wkh  goid  and 
tilk'' 

y  Bntder,  No.  7(58.     Potter's  Gr.  Antiq;.  voL  ii,  p.  13, 14, 
<  Jiidg.  i,  Id.  •Jodg.iv,  19.  ^ISm^jtim^B. 
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"  And  furnished  Lycaon's  chariot  with  splendid  curtains^ 
expanded  like  the  wings  of  a  bird."*  The  chariots  of 
Solomon,  by  far  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  sove^ 
reign  of  his  time,  were  certainly  finished  in  a  style  of  ele- 
gance corresponding  with  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  royal 
owner.  It  is  in  allunon  to  these,  that  the  mystical  chariot 
of  the  ererlaBting  gospel  is  thus  described ;  **  King  Solo^ 
mon.  made  himself  a  chariot  of  the  wood  of  Lebanon.  He 
made  the  pillars  thereof  of  silver,  the  bottom  thereof  of 
gold,  the  covering  of  it  of  purple,  the  midst  thereof  being 
paved  with  love,  for  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem.*"* 

The  Scriptures  furnish  us  with  very  little  information 
relating  to  the  military  evolutions  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
form  of  their  battalions,  or  the  general  order  erf  battle, 
although  they  frequently  speak  of  troops  in  battle  array. 
The  manner  of  their  encamping,  and  the  order  of  their 
march  in  the  wilderness,  are  minutely  described  by  Moses, 
and  furnish  a  noble  example  of  military  arrangement. 
The  number  of  this  prodigious  multitude  was  known  by 
exact  lists ;  each  man  was  set  down  in  his  tribe ;  each  tribe 
in  its  quarter  under  one  of  the  four  divisions,  according 
to  the  order  of  birth-right  anjiong  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
quality  of  their  mothers.  They  marched  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  always  in  the  some  order  ;  and  always  quartered 
in  the  same  situation  about  the  tabernacle  of  the  covenant, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  camp.  When  the  first  alarm 
was  given  by  sound  of  trumpet,  the  camps  on  the  east 
nde  struck  their  tents  and  commenced  their  march :  when 
the  second  alarm  was  given,  the  camps  on  the  south  side 
took  their  journey ;  every  diirision  moved  in  its  turn  by 
the  mandate  of  God  to  his  servant  Moses.  Every  tribe 
« Iliad.  Ub.  xiu  et  Ub.  zv.  '  Soag  iii,  9, 10. 
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^was  placed  under  the  oommand  of  its  own  prince ;  and 
jfoUowed  its  own  standard,  which  was  carried  by  a  stao- 
-dard-bear^  at  the  head  of  the  column.  <^  In  the  first 
place  went  the  camp  of  the  diildren  of  Judah  according 
to  their  armies,  and  .over  his  host  was  Nahshon  the  son  ci 
Amminadab,^  and  in  their  rear,  the  hosts  of  Issachar  and 
jiebulcHL  ^^  Then  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down,  and 
the  sons  of  Grershon  and  the  sons  of  Merari,  set  forward 
Jbearii^  the  tabernacle.^  Then  the  standard  of  the  camp 
of  Reuben  set  forward,  followed  by  the  hosts  of  Simeon 
jaiA  Gad,  under  their  respective  princes.  Then  the  Ko- 
hadiites  set  forward,  bearing  the  sanctuary ;  and  the 
bearers  of  the  tabernacle  set  it  up  in  their  next  encamp- 
ment, by  the  time  they  arrived.  Then  the  armies  of  Eph- 
raim,  followed  by  those  of  Manasseh  and  Benjamin,  be- 
gan  their  march.  Then  the  standard  of  Dan  set  forward, 
followed  by  the  hosts  of  Asher  and  Naphtali,  bringii^  up 
the  rear  of  all  the  tribes.^  Every  station,  and  movement, 
and  time  of  marching,  was  fixed  by  express  command; 
and,  in  this  admirable  order,  that  immense  multitude 
traversed  the  desert  forty  years,  without  the  least  confu- 
sion or  inconvenience,  from  the  countless  numbers  which 
crowded  their  camps.  From  this  account,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, that  the  way  of  encamping,  and  every  thing  else 
that  we  admire  with  so  much  reason  in  the.  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  taken  from  the  ancient  models  of  the  orien- 
tals, and  particularly  from  the  divinely  appointed  arrange- 
ments  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  the  arms  of  the  warrior  were 
made  of  brass,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  metal 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.®     This  important  fact 
<*  Numb.  X,  li,  &c  «  Potter's  6r.  Antiq.  fol  B,  p.  20* 
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ia  attested  by  Homer,  who  iu»  been  foUowed'tn  tiiiB  {nr- 
.tictilar  by  all  the  wraters  of  antiquity  who  gtve  an  acoonni 
at  those  times.  .  In  the  Iliad^  the  battle  axe  was  made 
of  harass,  and  highly  policed  /  die  anK>w  was  headed 
with  bmss;«  the  coat  of  mail  was  composed  o£  brass;^ 
the-^Kar  was  made  of  brass ;^  in  fine,  the  warrior  is  ve- 
presented  as  sheathed  in  dazxling  brass;'  Plutarch  states, 
that  when  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  conveyed  the  bones 
of  Theseus  from  the  isle  oi  Sc}rros  to  Athens,  he  found  ia^ 
terred  with  him,  a  sword  of  brass,  and  a  i^ear  widi  ahead 
•of  the  same  metal>  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  midti^y  «s^ 
amples,  since  we  are  eicpressly  told  by  Hei^od,  that  in 
-those  ages,  ircm  was  unknown ;  but  their  arms,  all  sorts  oJT 
^truments,  and  th^  very  houses  were  made  of  brass  s 

<  In  Virgi],  the  whol^  field  of  battle  gleamed  with  brass : 
r  ■       ^  ae  late  flucttmt  omni* 

:The  armoinr  of  the  Asiatic  nations  was  made  of  this  mei. 
-tal,  or  profusely  adorned  with  it,  and  polished  into^da^^ 
sUng  brightness,  to  strike  <iieir  enemieswitb  terror.'"  The 
gigantic  cbam{^on  of  the  Philistines  had  an  helmet  of  brass 
-upon  his  head;  and  was  armed  wit3i  a  coat  of  mail  ot  the 
Wame  metal :  *^  The  weight  of  th^  coat  was  five  thousand 
•shekels  of  brassy  i^  He  had  greaves  of  biras^  upon  his 

'    'Lib.xiii,L612.      »L.660.      »» Lib.  J,  1. 371.      *  Lib.  iil,  1. 470,  482. 

i  lib.  ii,  L  678.  •  *  Langhomc's  Hut  vol.  i,  p.  39,  40. 

r  ^Qp¥mti^^k§,il60^2B6.    Scnumi .HcnxUffy L 2fii.  • 

-  *"  Xbc  Hassagetae^  a  people  on  tb?  confine*  of  India,  if  iu)t  in  zealitjr  In- 
dians, bad  their  ayes,  hi^tcbet8»  spears,  and  even  their  borse-aocofitrements, 
t>f  the  «nne  metal.  Herodotus,  Ub.  i,  p4  215.  See  illso  M«urice*ii  IiKliKa 
Antig^  vol.  i!fi»>  #76^a(>. 
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fegfi^  and  %  tMrget  of  bvaaa  between  Ms  sbotiUerB.'^    Batm 

^ao$e  eftdy  timeS)  the  arts  were  more  adTftOced  in  GMiludi 

ai^.olilier  aatioiis  of  Aoaihan  tn  Gireece,  as  tJbey  htuidiai. 

jpQvered  tbe  aiethod  of  6iiel6ng  iron,  and  begun  to  enq^oy 

it. in  dbe  fabrica^n  of  arms  in,  the  time  of  Gobaidi,,  tot 

im  apear^s  bead  weighed  six  huodtied  abekels  of  iron*'^    : 

Thentms  of  tbe  Hebrew  soldiers  are  dbtinguished  into 

iwftaorts  ;  eome  of  tbem  being  contrived  for  their  own  d^ 

&nce»  otbeiB  io  annoy  their  enemies.    Dn  this  aisbject 

Dr.  Potter  remarks ;  <^  Tbe  primitive  Gtectans^  we  ate 

told,  weiei  better  fixmished  widi  the  fbrmer,  whereas  the 

Jbarbarians  were  more  induis»fcriou$  in  providing  theiatter; 

^tbe  gcMrals  of  these  beingmost  ooneeriied  how  to  destroy 

jtheir  enemies^  while  the  Grecians  thought  it  mme  agreei. 

tdde  to  the  dictates  of  human  tmt^tre,  tq  study  how  to  pne*. 

aerve  their  friends ;  tor  which  reason.  Homer  always  takes 

^are  to  intiDduce  his  brave  and  talknt  heroes  well-armed 

ii2to  tbe  battle,  aod  the  Grecian  lawgivers  decreed  piuiish- 

mentsfor  those  that  threw  away  their  shields,  blit  excused 

Am9  that  iost  their  sworcU  or  fspetm ;  intimating  hereby, 

ibat  their  soldiers  ought  to  lie  nK»e  careful  to  defend  them^ 

arives,  than  to  offend  their  eneanies.'***^     These  seQtinient% 

iiowever,  weretMrt,  as  this  learned  an  then:  supposes^  |iecu»- 

Jiar  to  the  Greeks;  they  seem,  in  reahty^  to  haye.  beet 

derived  from  the  oriental  natbns,  for  Goliath,  tbe.chdnb. 

|)icHkjDf  the  Philistines,  was  covered  with. defensive  ad- 

mour,  while  he  had  only  tvo  offensive  weapods,  a  sword 

by  his  side,  «nd  a  spear  in  his  ^and ;  mnd  not  satisfied  witjk 

jwhat  he  carried  hissadf,  be  had  one  bearing  4shieU  who 

r  '     ■        . 

*  1  Sam.  xvii,  7*^0ften  adorned  with  brafls.    Opera  ti  Dies.  L  423.— 

SomdiinM  tbflir  aniM  wefe  made  of^  gold,  or  rich]^  K>itismeiit«d'.i«itfa  that 
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#BDit  b^bre  hhn.  The  HelMsews  were  BOt  leM  Msewl&rt 
to^be  personal  safety  of  their  vrnmony  for  when  Saulac^ 
«^ted  of  David^s  generous  offar,  to  entor  the  fists  with  the 
ibrmidaUePhilistine)  he  clothed  him  "  with  his  armour; 
and  he  put  an  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head ;  also^  he 
armed  him  with  a  coat  of  mul.  And  David  girded  his 
«word  upon  his  armour,  and  he  assayed  to  go.^P  And 
^though  no  censure  was  pronounced,  and  nopumshment 
decreed  in  the  law  of  Moses,  agdnst  those  warriors  that 
direw  away  their  shields,  yet,  the  loss  of  them  was  la- 
mented  by  the  Hebrew  bard  as  a  public  didionour. 
-  The  first  jneoe  of  defensive  armour  entitled  to  our  nok- 
tice,  is  the  helmet,  which  protected  the  head.  This  has 
heexk  used  fnnn  the  remotest  ages  by  almost  every  natioa 
of  a  martial  spirit.  The  champion  of  the  Philistines  had 
a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  as  had  also  the  king  ef 
Israel,  who  commanded  the  armies  of  the  liiong  God; 
This  martial  cap  was  also  worn  by  the  Pernans  and  £  thio* 
pans  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  Greoan  bdmets  were 
vary  often  made  of  the  skins  of  beasts  ;^  but  the  hdmet 
of  the  Jewish  warrior  seems  to  have  been  ui^brmly  made 
of  brass  or  ircm ;  and  to  this  sort  of  casque  only,  the  si^ 
-cred  writer  seems  to  refer.  In  allusion  to  this  pieoeof  de« 
fensive  armour,  Paul  directs  the  believer  to  {mt  on  for  aa 
helmet  the  hope  of  salvation,'  which  secures  the  head  in 
'every  contest,  tiU,  through  him  that  loved  him,  he  gain  a 
complete  victcMry  over  all  bis  enemies.  Thatwdl-grounded 
bope  of  etenud  life  which  is  attended  with  ineffable  satis*, 
fsictiooy  and  never  disaf^xmits  the  soul.;  hke  anhehnetof 
brass,  shall  guard  it  against  fear  and  daager,  enable  it  pa« 

'1  Sam.  xiFiU,  38*  'fiph.  ^  17$  and  1  Tho.  ▼,«. 

,    «  Po|tar*t  Gr.  idJUiii.  toL  M,  IK  23.    Adam's  Bom.  Anliq.  p.  M7* 
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tieiitfy  to  endurt  erery  hardship)  and  fortify  it  against  the 
iWDSt  furious  and  threatening  attacks  of  Satan  and  all  his 
vonfiederates.  Sueh  miversaries,  this  solid  hope  is  not  less 
calculated  to  strike  with  dismay,  than  was  the  helmet  of 
an  ancient  warrior  in  the  day  of  battle  his  mortal  foes,  by 
its  dazsling  brightness,  its  horrific  devices  of  Gorgons  and 
Ghimseras,  and  its  nodding  plumes  which  overlooked  the 
dreadful  cone.^ 

Another  piece  of  defensive  armour  used  in  those  early 
times,  was  the  breastplate  or  corslet  :^  with  this  Goliath 
was  accoutred ;  but  in  our  vennon  the  ori^nal  term  is 
r^idered  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  in  the  inspred  account  of 
the  Jewish  armour,  it  is  translated  habergeon.  It  was 
between  the  joints  of  this  harness  (for  so  we  render  it  in 
tkat  passage)  that  Ahab  received  his  mortal  wound  by  an 
arrow  shot  at  a  venture.'  To  this  species  of  armour  the 
preset  Isaiah  alludes,  where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is 
4ised  as  in  the  preceding  texts,  but  is  here  rendered  breast- 
•{date  ;*  and  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  it  is  translated 
brigandine.^  From  the  use  of  these  various  terms,  in  trans- 
ktii^  the  Heln*ew  term  (l^v^)  sfairion,'it  se^ms  to  have  co- 
vered both  the  back  and  breast  of  the  warrior,  but  was 
probably  intmded  diiefly  for  the  defence  of  the  lattef,' 
and,  by  ccmsequence,  took  its  name  from  t^t  circum- 
stance. 

^  The  corslet  was  made  of  flax  or  of  wool  woven  very 
-diick ;  of  ox  hide,  of  brass,  or  of  iron.  The  metallic  cors- 
let consisted  not  of  one  soHd  piece,  but  of  scales,  hooks, 
OD  ring^s  connected  like  the  links  of  a  diain,  that  the  war^^ 
rior  might  move  in  it  with  greater  ease.     The  sides  of  it 

p  Pottet^s  Gr.  Antiq.  voL  ii,  p.  26.  '1  Kings  xxii,  34. 

^IbiiUp.sa..  •I8.11x,17»         «Jer.xliri,4. 
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were  ooujded  togetfier  witli  a  aorii  of  biitiQiiSy  intbe  same 
manner  aa  the  Roman  lonea,  wfaidi  k  neari j  TesembkoL'^ 
This  piece  of  de£eittive  armour  Savil>  wove  for  the  secuiify 
of  liis  person  in  the  day  of  battle  ;  but  it  was  not  proof 
against  the  missile  weapons  of  his  enemiies,  for  in  hit  last 
engagement  with  the  Philistines,  he  &11  pierced  by  th^ 
arrows,  through  the  rings  of  which  his  coat  of  mail  waA 
composed.  j 

The  bieastpliUe  is  frequently  mendoned  in  .tbe  sadred 
irrtume.  It  was  properly  a  ludf«orriet»  defending  tha 
br^aiit,.  as  its  name  imports,  but  leaving  the  bade:  exposed 
to  the  enemy*  Breastplates  were  not  always  formed  of  ibt 
same  materials ;  some  were  made  of  line  or  hemp  twisted 
into  small  ccnrds,  and  elose  set  together ;  but  these  w^ 
more  frequently  used  in  hunting  than.in  war«  The  most 
approved  breastplates  were  madie  of  braes,  iron,  oar  other 
metala,  whieh  were  sometimes  ao  admirably  hardened  as 
to  resist  the  greatest  f<n:ee.  Plutarch  reports,  that  Zoi- 
lus^  an  art^cer,  having  made  a  present  of  two  iron  bri. 
gandines  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  for  an  experiment  of 
their  hardnessr^caused  an  arrow  to  be  stmt  out  of  an  en*- 
gine  nailed  catapulta^  placed  about  :twenty^8tx  paees  ofl^ 
^hieh  was  ao  far  from  piercing  the  iron,  that  it  scarcely 
rased  or  made  the  least  impression  iqpon  it/  These  ftcts 
may  serve  to  display  the  inestimable  value  of  ^^  the  bceasfc*- 
plat^  of  righteousness^^  wbick.the  apostle  recommends  to 
the  hearers  of  th^  gospel ;  a  piece  of  ^dritual  armour 
which  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil^  cannot  pieece.  The 
scales  cf  brass,  which  con^Kised  the  breastplate  of  the. an.*, 
cient  warrior,  often  reflected  the  light  so  as  to  dazzkthe 
eyes  of  his  antagonist,  and  strike  him  with  terror. 
..''^AfUiiif^Eoiii.  AnU^  p.6Sa.  *  Langhorae's  PluU  vdIh t, ]>«^2. 
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t  ,1.1  M  **BtttAntlwra(aiiDlfatei,«tauf 
Honebat  squamls.*' 

<<  Dressed  in  his  glittezii)^  bweaakphdej  he  appefueed 
Fiightful  with  scales  of  brass.'* 

Not  less  {orwidMe  to  the  grand  adversar j  of  our  aaivat. 
Ikm jure  the graee^  rigbteousnesB^ and  true  bolinegsof  the 
^miine  belierer,  bat  the  vmceam^  ex^ciae  cf  which'  he 
j^peaidb  his  days. 

.  The  siiigk  plates,  being  soiaetimes  pieisced  through  by 
jpeaj»  aad  mifldve  weapons,  two  or  three  were  often  placed 
viipoB  one  another,  to  render  tlie  breastplate  a  stronger  d^ 
iance.    Thus  Virgil, 

*^  Loneam  eo^iatm  Jhsmb  i|iir*qiis  triikein."     JBm,  Ub.  itt,  L  4f3l 
«<  The  thzoefidd  coat  i)f  mail  b«et  with  hooks  and  ^old.** 

In  allnsbn  to  this  improved  breast|date,  the  greataposCle 
bt  the  Ckntiks  exhorts  the  Thesaalomans  to  put  on  the 
hreasfplate  of  fiEiith  and  love,  iv^iose  double  folds  are  nei< 
seaaary  to  defend  the  vital  parts  of  the  new  man  against 
the  desperate  wousds  with  which  he  is  threatened  by  his 
jiplritual  adversaries. 

:  The  military  girdle  was  another  fMeee  of  d^mave  aiu 
mbur ;  it  surrounded  the  other  accoutrements  ;''  the  sword 
was  suqp^nded  in  it,  as  in  modern  times  in  the  soldier^ 
belt ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  gird  the  clothes  and  armour 
nf  the  eo^atant  together.     Thus  Homer, 

Z«/M»  ri  tuit  fttTfnp^  nv  ;^nkiuiH  »mfim  mt^ts*  lii^*  lib.  iv.  j 

<<  He  then  unbraced  Us  nch  embroides^ed  belt^''  and  aUi 
his  armour  underneath  it,  which  skilful  smiths  had;  fabric 
cated.^    This  was  so  essential  to  a  warrior,  that  among 

*  Pottei^a  Greeiaa  An^.  yol.  ii,  p.2flL 
*  Sucb  a^  wan  the  curiously  embroidered  belt  of  *N4ttor»  i^  lib<  x,  1. 7^ 
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the  Greeks l^mvfvr^  to  gird,  came  to  be  agenecal  name  lor 
putting  on  annour.  Homer  thus  introduces  Agamemnon 
commanding  the  Grecians  to  arm  : 

Ar^u^ns  )«  ^Mt^tv,  4)1  ^mnvw^tu  »mytu  Iliad,  lib.  iz. 

^  Atrides  strait  commands  them  all  to  arm,  or  gird  them- 
selves.^ We  learn  from  Plutarch,  that  the  Romans  had 
the  fiame  custom  ;^  and  it  prevailed  also  among  the  Per- 
sians, for  Herodotus  relates,  that  Xerxes  having  reached 
Abdera,  when  he  fled  from  Athens,  and  thinking  himself 
out  of  danger,  ^vuf  mf  ^*yiif  loosed  his  ^rdle,  that  is,  put 
4)ff  his  armour.y  The  same  phrases  occur  in  many  parts 
of  the  sacred  volume,  the  military  bdt  being  not  less  ne- 
isessary  to  the  Hebrew  soldier,  on  account  of  his  loose  and 
flowing  dress.  To  gird  and  to  arm,  are  therdTore  syno- 
iiimous  tams  in  Scripture ;  lor  those  who  are  said,  to  be 
able  to  put  on  armour,  are,  according  to  the  Helnrewand 
'Siq>tttti^nt,  girt  with  a  girdle ;  from  whence  came  the  ex- 
^rcttsioaof  ^ding  to  the  battle.  This  was  the  species 
^f  girdle  which  Jonathan  bestowed  on  David,  as  one  of 
the  pledges  of  his  entire  love  and  frienddiip.  .  He  strip- 
ped  htmseH,  not  only  c£  his  wearing  a]qpard,  but  what  a 
iwmor  valued  at  a  much  higher  price,  his  military  habi- 
liments also^  his  sword,  his  bow,  and  his  girdle,  and  ^ve 
them  to  David. 

The  girdle  is  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  in  hispartico- 
liur  descrq)tion  of  the  Christian  armour,  addressed  to  the 
diurch  at  Ephesus :  "  Stand  therefore,  havmg  your  licms 
girt  about  with  truth.''*  As  warriors^are  accustomed  to 
gnd  themselves  with  a  broad  belt  to  keep  up  thmr  long 

'  ^Attidg.  y  Lib.  viii,  cap.  120.     In  Turkey,  the  girdle 

^dMy  anbroidaved,  ftstetfod  before  with  bixMd  gdden  cUups,  is  still  itt  use. 
JU^  Moatigu's  Lett,  vol  i»  p.  197.  '  Eph.  vi,  14. 
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garments,  to  bind  them  and  thdr  armour  close  together, 
and  to  fortify  their  loins,  that  they  may  be  stronger,  and 
more  fitted  for  the  labours  and  fatigues  of  war;  so  must 
believers  encompass  themselves  with  sincerity  and  up- 
rightness of  heart,  and  with  truth  and  honesty  of  conver- 
sation, that  righteousness  may  be  the  girdle  of  thm 
loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  their  reins,  that  they 
may  be  steady,  active,  and  resolute  in  eveiy  spiritoai 
encounter. 

The  legs  of  the  Grecian  warrior  were  defended  with 
greaves  of  brass,  cc^^per,  or  other  metals.  Potter  thinks 
it  is  probable,  that  this  piece  of  armour  was  at  first  either 
peculiar  to  the  Grecians,  or  at  least  more  generally  used 
by  them  than  any  other  nations ;  because  we  find  them 
so  perpetually  called  by  the  poet  (tvMfnfui%f  Ax«m<)  the 
well-greaved  Achaians.'  But  they  seem  to  have  been 
equally  common  among  the  warriors  of  Canaan,  and  other 
eastern  countries.  When  Goliath  appeared  in  complete 
armour,  and  chall^iged  the  armies  of  Israel  to  fumith  a 
man  able  to  contend  with  him  in  single  combat,  he  wate 
greaves  of  Inrass  upcm  his  legs.  This  piece  of  armour  ia 
also  recommended  by  the  apostle,  in  these  words :  ^*  And 
your  feet  shod  with  the  prejparaticm  of  the  gospel  of 
peace.''**  The  sddier  is  wont  to  wear  greaves  of  InrasscHr 
a  sort  of  strong  boots,  to  guard  his  feet  and  legs  against 
briars  and  thorns,  the  iron  sfkkes  which  the  enemy  scat- 
ters in  his  way,  and  the  sharp  pointed  stones,  which  retard 
his  march  ;  so  must  the  heart  and  life  <^  the  Christian  be 
disengi^ed  from  worldly  thoughts,  affections,  and  pur*^ 
suits,  that  would  hinder  him  in  his  heavenly  course ;  and 
be  filled  with  holy  resolutions,  by  divine  gmnoe^  to  hoU 

*  Potter*s  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  31.    Adam*8  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  368. 
>  Eph.  vi,  15. 
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on  bis  way,  in  sfittd  every  liordflbip  and  danger,  foriU 
fied  against  the  many  snarea  and  tempttttions  that  b^sel 
him  in  his  progresa,  and  prepared  for  the  assault,  from 
what  enemy  or  quarter  soever  it  may  come; 
-  The  feet  were  protected  with  shoes  of  stout^  well  pre- 
pared leather,  plated  or  spiked  on  the  sc^,  to  prevent  &e 
combatant  from  slipping.  Moses  seems,  at  least  acced- 
ing to  our  translation,  to  have  had  some  alht^on  to  shoes 
of  this  kind,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  tribes:  '*  Thy 
dioes  A$ll  be  iron  and  brassy  and  as  thy  days  j9o  shall  thy 
rtrength  be  :'"^  .  And  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  desenptioB 
of  the  i^aritiialarmoar :  ^^  Having  the  feet  diod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  goi^pel  of  peace.''  "  Not  iron,''  saya 
Calmet,  ^  not  steel ;.  but  patient  investigation,  calm  in* 
quiry,  aanduous,  lAb|>rioos^  hutting;  if  not  rather  wkh  firm 
fiooting  in  the  gospel  df  peace.'' 

The  Helwew  soldiers  used  two  kinds  of  shields,  the 
(nxt)  tsinna,  and  the  ():m)  magen.  Trom  the  middle  of 
the  tsinna  rose  a  large  boas,  snnnounted  by  a  dagger,  or 
diarp  pointed  protuberance,  which  was  ^Liiemely  usdful 
m  lepeUinginimve  weapons,  and  bearing  down  thmene- 
miea  when  they  came  to  close  fight.  A  dikld  of  this  con« 
structicm  was  partly  a  defensive  and  partly  an  offensive 
WtmpGtu  Martial  seems  to  allude  to  die  tsinna.  in  this  finer 

«« In  turfanan  iBtSiem^  cunom  uqokooe  repcRet.*' 
^*  Should  you  get  into  a  crowd,  your  slave-  with  his  boss 
would  repel  them  all."^    The  ancient  buckWs  generally 
covered  the  whole  body ;  for  Virgil  represents  -the  troops 
as  standing  dose  covered  under  their  bucklers: 

I      I    «<  cfypdfae.  nib  oa^  ttpxataarJ*      JEn,  lib.  u,  L  237* 

And  in  Tjnrtaeus,  the  m^hty  buckler  covered  the  thighs, 
legs,  and  breast,  belly,,  and  shoulders  too. 

«  Deut.  xxxiii,  26*  *  Pt>tter*8  Gr.  Anliq.  voL  ii,  p.  33. 
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Tht  mMgokwBs  a  Aaact  buckler  intended  merely  fta 
defence,  and  of  great  service  in  the  warfare  of  those  dajs^ 
To  Aete  must  be  added  the  (mmo)  sihara,  or  round 
sloseld;  and  these  three  differed  from  one  another,  nearly 
as  Ibe  scutum  J  Clgpeua^  and  Parma^  amoi^  the  Bonans. 
The  tsinna  was  double  the  weight  of  the  magen,  and  was 
earned  by  the  infantry ;  the  otfiers^  as  being  mcHre  Bgfai 
unA  manageable,  were  reserved  for  the  cavafay.  These 
difEnrent  shields  were  also  used  by  the  Greeks.* 

The  holy  Psalmnt  oftai  mentions  this  weapm  in  the 
songs  of  Zicm,  to  signify  the  complete  protection  whidi 
he  expected  from  above,  wbich  he  so  largely  experienced^ 
and  in  wbidi  he  whotty  trusted.  In  that  suUime  ode 
which  he  sung  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  delivered  him 
from  the  power  of  aU  bis  enemies,  we  find  this  passage  t 
^^  The  Lord  is. my  bueUer,  and  the  homc^mysalvation.^^ 
He  had  been  long  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  charae-i 
ier  of  God  under  this  most  expressive  figure ;  for  wUle 
be  wattdered  in  exile,  far  from  the  courts  of  the  tabenu^ 
ole,  where  so  mueh  of  bis  happiness  was  placed,  we  find 
hiflft  pouring  out  his  soul  in  these  strains :  ^*  Behold,  O 
God,  our  shield,  andlook  upon  the  face  of  thine  anointed^ 
for  the  Lord  Grod  is  a  sun  and  shield ;  the  Lord  will  giv0 
grace  and  gk»7 ;  no  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from 
tbtm  that  walk  uprigbtly.^«^  The  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  earnestly  recommend*  this  weapon  among  others^ 
to  ^e  use  of  tbe  churches  tinder  the  present  dispensatioiij 
^  Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall 

*  Potter^  Grecian  Antiquities,  voL  ii,  p.  33-35. 
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be  abk  to  quench  ail  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wi^ed.^^  The 
shield  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  day  of  battle,  be- 
cause it  covers  the  whole  person ;  or,  if  too  small  for  this, 
may  be  turned  every  way  for  the  drfence  of  one  or  another 
part  of  the  body,  and  of  their  other  accoutrements,  whidi 
may  be  most  exposed  to  danger,  and  for  warding  olBF  the 
sharp  and  poisoned  arrows  of  the  enemy.  In  the  qnri- 
tual  warfu-e,  a  true  and  lively  faith  in  Christ,  the  be- 
liever^s  shield  in  every  age ;  in  his  blood  and  righteousness 
for  every  blesung  of  the  new  covenant ;  in  his  inexhaus- 
tible  fulness  of  grace  and  mercy  ;  and  in  the  eflBcacy  of 
his  mediation  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  is  not  less  neces- 
sary and  important.  This  is  the  Christian'*s  grand  de« 
fence,  which  enables  him  effectually  to  refute  and  silence 
every  charge  of  guilt ;  to  repel  every  attempt  of  Satan  to 
hurry  him  into  sin  ;  to  dbarm  the  force  of  those  furious 
temptations  or  sudden  suggestions,  that  like  poisoned 
arrows,  penetrate  and  inflame  the  soul  with  horror,  an- 
guish, and  guilt,  wherever  they  strike.  Behind  the  im- 
penetrable covert  of  this,  shield  the  believer  effectually  re^ 
sists  the  devil,  and  puts  him  to  flight ;  he  overconfeth  the 
world,  and  escapes  from  the  pollutions  c^  sin.  '^  The 
word  of  God  abideth^  in  him,  enabling  him  ^^  to  overcome 
the  wicked  one  ;^  and  ^^  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh 

the  world even  our  faith.''  * 

The  oriental  warrior  had  a  person  who  went  before  him 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  whose  office  it  was  to  bear  the  great 
massy  buckler,  behind  which  he  avoided  the  missile  wea« 
pons  of  his  enemy.  Goliath  had  his  armour-beara:  carry- 
ing  a  shield  before  him,  when  he  came  up  to  defy  the 
armies  of  Israel.  When  David  went  first  to  court,  he 
*  Pm.  xm,  2.  »  1  JcOrn  ii,  14 ;  and  r,  4. 
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was  made  Aiiiiour*bearer  to  Sml ;  and  J<»iathim  had  il 
jimng  man  itho  bore  Us  armour  befoie  him  in  tb^  day  ol 
battle.  Bflttdes  the  laj^ge  and  ponderouB  bwUer,  tbeg»* 
gaatic  Philxatine  liad  another  of  smidler  sise  ealkd  cidn^ 
which  we  render  t«fget  in  one  part  of  our  verrion,  and 
ihield  in  another.  It  mi^t  cither  be  held  m  the  hand 
when  the  warrior  bad  occasion  to  uae  it,  or,  at  other  ttmesy 
be  «o»reniently  hung  about  his  neck,  and  Uimed  behind  ; 
and,  therrfore,  the  hiftorian  ohflerves  he  had  ^  a  targeH 
of  brass  betwe^i  his  diouldera.^ 

The  slueld  was  more  highly  valued  by  the  ancients  than 
all  their  other  armour.  It  was  their  delq^t  to  adorn  it 
with  all  kinds  of  "figures,  at  birds  and  beasts,  espedally 
those  of  generous  natunes,  as  eagles  and  lions :  they  env* 
biazoned  upon  its  capacious  dede  the  e^ies  of  tbetr  gods^^ 
the  Jbrms  of  celesdal  bodies,  and  all  the  works  of  natUK.^ 
They  preserved  it  with  the  most  jealous  care ;  and  to  lose  it 
in  theday  of  battle  was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  cala- 
mities that  could  befal  them,  worse  than  defeat,  or  erenr 
than  death  itself ;  oo  great  was  tfacfar  passion  Ibr  what  is 
termed  miHtary  glory,  and  the  estimation  in  ^sdnch  it  waa 
held,  tint  th^  had  a  piM^finind  regard  for  all  sorts  of  arms,- 
the  instruments  by  which  l3iey  albtained  it ;  and  to  l^ve* 
tiiem  in  the  hands  i^  thar  enemies,  to  give  them  for  » 
pledge,  or  dispose  of  them  in  a  <&honoiirabie^aj,  waa 
an  indeliUe  disgrace  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome,  for 
wMdi  dtey  could  hardly  ever  atooe.^ 

iSut  these  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  Greene  attd> 
Bome ;  asnoi^  no  people  were  ^diey  carried  higher  ilum 
ambbgthe  Seym.     To  east  away  tiie  shi^  in  the  day  of: 

i  Iliad.  Kb.  xi,  1. 30  ;  et  lib.  xvfii,  1.  475^07. 
^  Potter's  GreciaA  AntHt*  l^l*  ii,  p.  35. 
VOL.  III.  B  b 
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bahle,  they  counted  a  imtional  disgrace,  and  a  fit  subject 
for  public  mourning.  This  affecting  circumstance  was; 
not  omitted  in  that  beautiful  elegy,  which  David,  a  brave 
and  experienced  soldier,  composed  on  the  dealih  of  Saul 
and  the  loss  of  his  army:  ^^  The  shiddof  tbe  mighty  was 
vilely  cast  away.^  On  that  fatal  day,  when  Saul  and  die 
flower  of  Israel  perished  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
many  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  who  had  behaved  with  great 
bravery  in  former  battles,  forgetful  of  their  own  r^iita^ 
tion  and  their  country's  honour,  threw  away  their  shields,^ 
and  fled  from  the  field.  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  ad- 
verts to  that  dishonoiurable  conduct,  with  admirable  and 
touching  pathos :  *'  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  th^re 
be  no  dew,  neitiher  let  tliere  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields 
of  offerings ;  for  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely 
ca^  away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been 
ancnnted  with  oil.""  ^  The  apostle  has  availed  himself  of 
this  g^[ieral  feehng  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hel>rews,  to  encou- 
rage them  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  in  a  coura^ 
geous,  firm,  and  constant  adherence  to  the  truth :  "  Cast 
not  away  therefore  your  confidence.''  Abide  without  wa.- 
vering  in  the  profession  of  the  faith,  and  in  the  firm  belief 
of  the  truth  ;  and  aim  ajt  tbeijMl  assurance  of  the  grace 
offish,  which  as  a  spiritual  shield,  ^ouldbe  sou^ftt  with 
unwearied  diligence,  and  retained. with  jealous  care. 
"  The  ancient  warrior  did  hot'  yield  to  the  modems  in, 
keeping  his  armour  in  good  order  J  The  inspirMwiriier 
df ten  speakl^  of  furbishing  the  spear,  and  making  bright 
iht  lEtnow^;!  and  the  manher  in  whic^h^  expressM  himseff 
in  relation  to  ^  this  part  of  the  sdklier's'duty,  proves,  that. 
it  was  generally  and  carefully  performed.     But  they  were 

1  2  8am.  i,  22. 
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^particularly  attentive  to  their  shieldfi,  which  they  took 
care  freqtieiitly  to  scour,  poHah,  and  anoint  with  oil.  The 
loriental  soldieE  seems  to  have  gloried  in  the  dazzling  lustre 
of  his  shield,  which  he  so  highly  valued,  and  upon  which 
he  engraved  his  name  and  warlike  exploits.  To  produce 
the  desired  brightness  and  preserve  it  undiminished,  fae 
had  recourse  to  frequent  unction ;  which  is  the  reason  of 
the  prophet's  invitatioa :  ^'  Arise,  ye  princes^  and  anoint 
the  shield.^""  As  this  was  done  to  improve  its  polish  and 
brightness,  so  it  was  oovered  with  a  case,  when  it  was  nol; 
in  use,  to  preserve  it  from  becoming  rusty.  This  is  the 
reason  the  prophet  says,  "  Kir  uiMsovered  the,  diield*^ 
The  words  of,  David  already  quoted  firom  his  lamenta- 
tion over  Saul  and  Jonadian,  may  refer  to  this  praQti<^ 
of  anointuig  the  shield,  rather  than  anointing  the  king,: 
"  The  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  awayi  the  ahi^l^ 
of  Satil,  as.  though  it  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil  :V 
the  word  he  being  a  suj^lement,  the  version  now  given, 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  onginal  text.  ! 

The  offen^ve  weapons  of  the  eastern  warriors,  like  those 
4)f  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  of  two  kinds,  those  .with 
.which  they  ei^aged  in  close  fight,  and  those  with  which 
they  attackied  their  .enemies  at  ti  distaneeJ^  .  In  the  first 
class,  the  sword  has  the.  ^strongest  claim  upon  ouratlien. 
tion,  for,  except  the  bow,  it  is  the  most  ancient  wieapon 
oipthe  reocH^  pf  Scripture.  It  was  with  th^'swoid  tbiU: 
ithe  sons  of  Jacob  .executed  d^^r  cru^and-indbcrimfiatl^ 
-vaigeance  on  the  people,  of  Shecfaem ;  and  the  weapon 
-whidi  Jacob  himself  .used  iwhen  he  attad^edai^dide&ated 
the  Amsiite^iasxthQ  djdngpatriansh  in^ideiiilay.y;|]ieatioi]s 
in  a  conversation  with  Joseph  :  "  Moreover,  I  have  given 

**>  Isa.  xxi,  5.  ».  Potter's 'Grecian  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  38. 
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to  rtiee  one  partioB  above  thy  bretfaren,  iriach  i  took  out 
of  tlie  iiand  of  the  Amarite  iritb  vajewordj  and  with  my 
bbwy^  It  ims  ako  one  of  tfaeiwieapeiiB  which  TjoradnBei 
ia  the  wilderaeas,  which  they  booerbv^,  iather  adked 
WKumg  other  vakmble  articles,  iramthe  Egyptiana,  when 
likej  wiere  ready  to  commence  their  fMsriloos  maidii^  antl 
'with  which  the  aacredhistoiriaiiinfiDcms.xts,  they  a^ent  up 
harnessed,  or  armed,  oat  of  the  hnd  of  Egypt. 

The  awGid,  according  to  ancient  custom,  was  hung  in 
«  beh  pat  io«niditii&  dxouldeia,  andreadbing  down  tz>  their 
thighs.  It  was  saspended  on  the  hack  part  of  the  thi^ 
ahnoet  to  the  gfouady  but  was  not  girded  ppon  it ;  ^le 
horseman^s  swiocd  wa^  fixed  on  the  saddle  by  a  girth. 
^Iien  3>«rid,  in  tfkvt^  invites  die  Redeemer  ol  tl^jdinodi 
•to  gird  his  smord  apon  his  thigh,  and  the  apouBe  aays  of 
ithe  ^iant  of  Istad,  ^  Every  man  has  his  Bwoard  isp6n 
'hie  thigh,  beeanse  of  fear  in  the  snght,^*  they  do  not  mean 
.thnt^  weapon  waftUte^aUyfaacmd  upon  their  thigli^  bixt 
hung  in  the  girdle  on  the  hade  part  of  it ;  for  this  was  the 
«wide  in  which,  t^f^the  iimversal  teiMainoByaf  aaAcient  wri- 
ters,^ditt  inlBUitry  wore  their  sworda.  The  sword  la.by  a 
ifigme  ofwpeecby  employed  to  signify  &e  hoen  amlpiercwg 
*wvirdsof  an  ienemy.  ^  His  words,'':  sajs  the  Pfialmifit, 
^wmre  softer  than  oil,  yet lO^ne  they  drawn  swords:*"^ 
:aRfl  again  4  ^Bwseds  aoe  in  their  £pa;^  &tr  mho.jay.Aey 
Jdoth  hear."^  Solomcm  uses  the  BEtmecompatiBon  in  one  of 
AwyroferiiBt  ^TiiereiBtbaJtsp^dcethliioedie  piercings  of 
oiawaoFd.^*  These aUwuons  seem  to  be  justified  liyceilJioo- 
iGititlkuxB^  fcnr  The^noi  inCbnnsas,  Ibat  theTmrl&fioine- 
timte^fat,  baimga.  naked  ImpfA  between  their  teeth,  aUd 

*Gen.  xlvm,^.  pPsa.  W,  21. 
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^  wuskiet  idL  thdc  handsL'  15ie  apostle  John  perhaps  al- 
hides  to  snch  aiL  inciiient,  in  that  bold,  poetical  image : 
^^  Out  c^  bis  montii  went  a  diarp  two.edged  awoffd  ;^^^  ha$ 
words  pieced  tibe  heart  o£  his  enemies,  filled  them  widi 
tnrDE,  awed  them  into  submission. 

Close  to  the  scabbard  was  hung  a  dagger  or  poinard, 
whix^  was  seldom  used  in  fight,  but  on  all  occasions  sup- 
plied the  wai^  of  &  luiifisi,  as  is  erident  from  a  passage  in 
the  third  Iltad : 

*^  Drawijig  fak  cbgger^  whkb  was  alwaj  put  dose  by  his 
sword,  Atvides  stndghtwajrcut  some  hairs  from  the  lambtf 
heads.'' 

On  one  occasioii,  boweo^er,^  Ebnd^  a  judge  of  Israel, 
used  this  Weapon  mth  terryble  effect  against  the  npfuressar 
of  his  nation.  His  dagger,  it  would  ^pear,  was  Hterally 
girded  upon  his  thigh,  under  his  raiinent ;  but  this  was 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  and  by  consequence,.  ftu% 
nishes  no  example  of  the  wi^  in  which  it  was  eomnk>nIy 
worn. 

One  of  the  principal  affiensiye  weapons  used  by  the  ah- 
cients  in  later  ages,  was  the  spear  or  pike,  the  body  of 
which  was  made  of  wood.*  The  head  was  of  metal,  as 
was  also  the  transverse  pmnt  at  the  bottom,  which  being 
thrust  into  the  grcHmd,  u^dield  the  ^lo'  in  its  erect  posL 
tion,  when  the  soldiers  rested  from  the  toils  of  war.  Ho- 
mer^ speaking  of  Diomede^s  followers,,  saya^ 

etft^t  2*  um($t 

Uvin,  tMro  »^ttrif  ^  i;^«v  afieHat^  ^fx**^  ^*  ^^"*  4^^*     ^^  ^^*  X,  L  151* 

s 

>"  Tn^.  part i, p^ 220.  «iUiVvi«l$» 

<  Potter's.  Gz.  Antiq.  yfSU  ii»  p.  96b«i-HM««i!'«  w&wt  wa»£«U  wOMP  £iet 
in  lengtk^  itshmdof  duHl^  biraas,  w>«Hxing  of  gold.    Il»  Ub.  viiia  L,48d. 
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^*  They  found'him  without  before  the  tent,  With  his  aimSf 
and  his  followers  sleeping  around  him ;  their  shields  were 
placed  under  their  heads,  and  their  spears  were  fixed  up^ 
right  in  the  ground  upon  their  brazeii  pcants.— The  hero 
himself,  reposed  in  profound  sleep  upon  the  skin  of  a  wild 
bull'' 

-  Aristotle  remarks,  that  the  same  custom  was  practised 
in  his  days  among  the  Illyrians.*  Long  before  the  t^ 
in  which  he  flourished,  it  was  common  in  Palestine  and 
other  nations  of  the  east ;  for  when  David  went  down  to 
reconnoitre  the  camp  of  Saul,  he  found  him,  like  Diomede, 
fast  asleep  in  the  centre  of  his  army,  and  his  spear  stuck 
upright  at  his  bolster.** 

.  The  ancients  used  two  kinds  of  spears  in  batlle ;  the 
first  is  the  i»^v  »^%y  of  the  Greeks,  with  which  they  fought 
in  close  combat ;  the  last  is  a  species  of  missile  weapon, 
the  xuxree  and  fian  of  the  Grecians,  which  they  threw  at  their 
antagonists  before  they  drew  their  swords.  In  this  way^ 
Hector  and  Achilles,  Mehelaus  and  Paris,  and  the  rest 
of  Homer's  heroes,  uniformly  began  their  attacks.*^  Both 
these  weapons  were  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  their  combats 
'^ith  their  enemies,  for  we  frequently  read  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  of  the  spear,  the  dart,  and  the  javelin ;  with 
^he  former,  they  engaged  in  close  fight ;  with  the  latter, 
4bey  annoyed  their  ^lemies  from  a  distance. 
"  They  endeavoured  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
and  repel  his  distant  attacks,  by  several  kinds  of  darts  or 
javelins,  some  of  which  they  projected  with  the  hand,  others 

•  De  Arte  Poetica.— Morier  inforais  us,  that  among  the  Persiang  a  spear 
stuck  in  the  ground,  at  the- bolster's  head,  marks,  as  In  the  days  of  Scul,  the 
«pot,  where  a  man  «f  consequence  reposes.     Trav.  voL  i,  p.  267* 

-  )>  I'Sam.  %%vi,  7*  "  Potter**  Gr.  Awttaq.  voL  ii,  p^  aS. 
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hy  the  hdp  .of  a  strap  girt  round  their  middle.  With  one 
of  these  weapons,  the  king  of  Israel  thought  to  rid  him- 
self of  DoTid,  whose  brilliant  reputation  he  meanly  envied, 
and  whose  rising  popularity  he  weakly  feared :  '*  And 
there  wiis  a  javdin  in  Saul's  hand.  And  Saul  cast  the 
jiavelin ;  for  he  said,  I  will  smite  David  even  to  the  wall 
with  it  And  David  avcnded  out  of  his  presence  twice,"  ^ 
The  battle  axe,  if  we  may  jUdge  from  Homer's  descrip^ 
tion  of  battles,  was  often  carried  to  the  field  by  the  prir 
mttive  Greeks.®  With  this  terrible  weapon,  the  iutici^nt 
combatant  endeavoured  to  hew  in  pieces,  as  well  the  ar* 
mour  of  his  antagonist  which  he  could  not  penetrate  with 
>his  spear  or  javelin,  as  the  antagonist  himself.^  The  axe 
was  also  used  by  the  Persians  in  the  early  period  of  their 
history .«  This  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  prophet, 
who  mentions  the  weapon  and  its  principal  use  in  fight : 
^'  Thou  art  my  battle  axe  and  weapons  of  war ;  for  with 
thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee  will 
I  destroy  kingdoms ;  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
-Uie  horse  and  his  rider;  and  with  thee  will  I. break  in 
pieces  the  chariot  and  his  rider.*"  ^ 

-  The  bow  is  the  first  weapon  mentioned  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  seema  to  have  been  quite  faniiiliar  to  the  imm&- 
^dfiate  d^cefldants  of  Abraham.  "Take,''  said  Isaac,  *'  thy 
tquiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  .and  take  me 
.some  venison."  Here  indeed  the  reference  is  to  hunting ; 
ibut  we  learn  from  the  remark  of  Jacob  to  his  favoiirite 
son,  that  the  weapcm  which  was  foiind  so  useful  in  bis  art, 
-was  socm  turned  against  our  species ;  and  it  still  conti- 

«*  1  Sam.  xviii,  11.  •  Iliad,  lib.  xiii,  1.  61 1 ;  et  lib.  xiv,  1.  710. 

^  See  also  Potter's  Gr.  Anti«i.  vol.  ii,  p.  40. 

»  Cjrropea..  Ub.  ii,  p.  85.  *»  Jf r.  li,  2U. 
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nMiS  td  Inaiiitidii  its  plate  in.  sinm  cmmtarito,  4ni(Nig:tte 
tili^umeol&  of  hmUfiii  deBtruotion. 

We  learn  from  Homer,  that  the  Ghretiaa  boir  wa^  al 
first  made  of  hom^  and  tipt  with  gold.    But  the  Miteinal 
of  which  it  was  fabricated,  teems  Ibr  die  mtmt  part  to  bai^ 
been  wood,  which  the  workman  freq^i^y  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver*    One  of  these  ornamented  weapons  pro<> 
ew:ed  for  Apollo,  a  celebrated  Cretan^  thesigmficant  name 
of  A^Yv^^4^f  the  bearer  of  the  silver^studded  bow«^  But 
the  Asiatic  warricar  c^ten.  used  a  bow  of  steel  or  brassy 
which  on  account  of  its  great  stiffiiess,  he  bent  with  Ins 
foot.     Those  that  were  made  of  hont  or  wood  probabfy 
required  to  be  bent  in  the  same  way  ;  for  the  Hdnrew  ^ 
ways  speaks  c^  treading  his  bow,  when  he  makes  reac^ 
fctt*  the  battle  ;  and  to  tread  and  bend  the  bow  are  ki  aH 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  convertible  phrase». 
The  bow  of  steel  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  the  Hebrew 
bard :  ^  He  teadies  my  hands  to  war^  so  that  a  bow  of 
steel  is  broken  by  mine  arms.^^    This  was  a  proof  of  great 
strength,  and  of  uncommon  success  in  war^  which  he  m^ 
cribes  with  equal  piety  and  gratitude  to  the  infinite  power 
and  goodness  of  Jdiovah.     To  bend  the  bow,  waft  fre- 
quently prdpoeed  as  a  trial  of  strength.    After  Ulysses 
bad  bent  bis  bow,  which  all  die  snitors  of  Penekpe  had 
tried  in  vmn,  he  boasted  to  his  son  Telemachus,  of  the 
deed,  because  it  was  an  undeniable  proof  that  he  had  not 
lost  his  ancient  vigour,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
gloryj    Herodotus  relates,  that  when  Caml^ses  sent  his 
spies  into  the  teffritories  of  Ethiopia,  the  kii^  of  thai  com* 
try,  well  understanding  the  design  of  their  visit,  thus  ad- 
dressed  them ;  When  the  Persians  can  easily  draw  bows 

» Iliad,  lib.  iv,  1.  ite.  J  Odyssey,  lib.  x»,  I.  4e9i.      ' 
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thett  unstrung  the  bdw,  and  gave  it  to  tiiem  to  cany  to 
their  master.^  The  Persians  themtelres,  according  to 
Xenophoi^  carried  bows  three  cubits  in  length.^  If.thtse 
wete  made  ci  st0d  or  brass,  which  are  both  mstitibiMdin 
the  liacred  inohune,  and  of  a  thickness  piopiMumed'to 
their  kngth,  they  nniitt  Ymvt  k^it  Tery  dai^rous  wea- 
pons eren  in  close  fight ;  and  osudch  they  are  represented 
by  ^  prc^het  Isaiah :  <<  Their  bows  also  sbaQ  dadi  the 
young  men  in  pieces ;  and  they  shall  have  no  pity  on  the 
fruit  of  tiie  womb ;  their  eyes  shall  not  spare  childeeOi'^"* 
Intimeof  peac^or  when  not  engaged  with  the  enemy,  tiie 
cnrie&tal  warriors  carried  their  bow  in  a  caad,  sometimes  of 
cloth,  but  more  commonly  of  leather,  hung  to  their  gir« 
dies.  When  it  was  taken  fran  the  case,  it  was  said  in  tibe 
limguage  of  Habakkuk,  to  be  <^  made  quite  nakedJ^^ 

The  arrows  were  usually  made  of  li^t  wood,  with  a 
beadofliM-assoriron,  which  was  commanly  barbed.  Som^- 
times  they  were  armed  with  twoy  three,  ar  four  hooka. 
The  headsof  arrows  were  sometimes  dipped  in  poison;  an 
art  IB  which  one  of  VirgiTs  heroes  was.  eminently  skilled^ 

<•  Y«»lafeor0tti  Attiyettw^  ^oa  nm  Idickit  tittet 

CJoftn  tda  maaui  femiii^ue  tanmt9  vcoaiuw**    Mm,  liU  uc,  L  771f 

*<  Next  Amycus,  the  destroyer  of  the  savage  kind,  thmb 
whom  none  more  skilful  to  anoint  the  dart,  and  aim  ite 
steel  wit^  p(»8on.^^  Horace  moitions  the  wnenakt  sagU- 
tee,  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  ancient  Moors  in  AfncaJ 
They  were  used  by  many  other  nations  in  different  psrts 
of  thewoiM;  andif  we  believe  the  reports  of  modem  t^ 

k  Lib.  iii,  c  U  sec  21.        '  Anab.  lib.  iv,  c.  2,  sec  2ff.         ™  Is.  xiu,  18. 
«»  Ch.  iii,  ».    PotteiTs  Gr.  Antlq.  voL  il,  p.  41.  *  Ibkf.  p.  ^4. 

f  lib.  t,  ode  82, 1.  a.    S^  also  Odys^ef^iiW  i»  L  260.  * 
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vellers,  these  crud  weapons  ore  n6t  yet  laid  aside  by  some 
barbarous  tribes.  The  negroes  in  the  countries  of  Bor- 
nou  and  Soudan  fight -with  poisoned  arrows ;  the  arrow  is 
short  and  made  of  iron;  the  smallest  seratch  with  it  causes 
the  body  to  swell,  and  is  infallibly  mortal,  unless  counter- 
acted by  an  antidote  known  among  the  natives.^  Every 
where,  the  poison  used  for  this  inhuman  purpose  was  of 
the  deadliest  kind;  and  the  slighest  wound  was  foUowed  by 
almost  instant  death.  From  this  statemeht  it  will  appear, 
that  arrows  were  by  no  weans  contemptible  instruments 
of  destruction,  although  they  are  not  tp  be  compared  with 
the  tremendous  inventions  of  modem  warfare.  We  are 
not  therefore  to  be  surprised  that  so  many  striking  allu« 
«i6ns  to  the  arrow,  and  the  trodden  bow,  occur  in  the 
loftier. strains  of  the  inspired  writers.  The  bitter  words 
of  the  wicked  are  called  "  their  arrows;''  "  their  teeth 
jare  spears  and  arrows ;"  and  the  man  that  beareth  fdse 
.witness  againrt  his  neighbour,  is  ^^  a  sharp  arrow."  But 
in  these  comparisons  there  is  perhaps  a  literal  meaning, 
/which  supposes  a  connection  between  the  mouth  and  the 
arrow.  The  circumstance  related  by  Mr*  Park  might 
possibly  have  its  parallel  in  the  conduct  of  the  ancients ; 
•and  if  it  had,  clearly  accounts  for  such  figures  as  have 
Jbeen  quoted.  ^^  Each  of  the  negroes  took  from  his  quiver 
A  handftil  of  arrows,  and  putting  two  between  his  teeth, 
4ind  one  in  his  bow,  waved  to  us  with  his  band  to  keep  at 
a  distance."^ 

.Some  are  of  ojHuion,  that  "  the  fiery  darts,"  coAcem- 

ing  which  the  apostle  Paul  warned  his  Ephef^ian  converts, 

allude  to  the  poisoned  arrows,  or  javeUns,  which  were  so 

frequently  used  in  those  times ;  others  contend,  that  the  aU 

^  BurckhaTdt*»  Tn,^.  p.  496.  *  1^r»T.  in  Africa,  p.  99.   • 
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lusioti  is  made  to  those  missile  .weapons,  which  were  some^ 
times  employed  by  the  ancients  in  battles  and  sieges,  to 
scatter  fire  in  the  ranks,  or  among  the  dwellings  of  their 
enemies.  These  were  the  yrv^(po^»  fi^x^  of  Arrian,  and  the 
wv^(po^ot  ot^ti  of  Thucydides,  the  heads  of  which  were  sur- 
rounded with  combustible  matter,  and  set  dh  fire,  when 
they  were  launched  against  the  hostile  army. "^ 

The  lightning  and  other  meteors,  are,  by  a  very  beau- 
tiful figure  of  speech,  called  in  Scripture  the  arrows  of 
the  Almighty.  In  the  ninety-first  psalm,  it  evidently  de. 
notes  the  pestilence.  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  —  for 
the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day,''  explained  in  the  next  (^use, 
^*  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  ;  nor  for 
the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon  day.''  The  pestilaice 
(iDl)  having  received  its  commission  from  God,  flies  like 
an  arrow  from  the  bow[af  the  mighty,  with  ama^ng  swift- 
ness and  force,  to  die  destined  victim,  and  none  is  able  to 
avoid  or  resist  the  blow.  The  Arabs  employ  the  same 
-figure  to  denote  the  pestilence :  "  Is  not,"  said  Solyman, 
**  the  pestilence  God's  arrow,  which  will  always  hit  the 
•mark  ?"  The  Turks,  like  their  emperor,  thinking  it  ab- 
surd to  fly  from  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  demand  in  si^ 
milar  terms,  **  Is  not  the  plague  the  dart  of  Almighty 
God  ?  And  can  we  escape  the  blow  he  idms  at  xus  ?  Is 
not  his  hand  steady  to  hit  the  person  he  aims  at  ?  Can  wc 
run  out  of  his  sight,  or  beyond  his  powelr  ?"  But  the 
exposition  of  this  text  rests  upon  higher  authority  thasi 
theirs ;  the  Spirit  of  God  himself,  applies  tl^  term  to 
signify  the  famme,  the  wild  beast,  and  the  pe^enee. 
"  When  I  shall  send  upon  them  the  evil  arrows  of  famine, 
which  shall  be  for  their  distruction---So  will  I  send  upon 
^  ATri*n  de  Exped.  Alex..Hb»  ii    Thucjdidei,  lib*  iiy  e.  3d» 
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jotx  iaimiie  and  evil  beasto,  tod.  they  flball  bereave  tbee  \ 
and  pestiklfeee  ai»i  blood  shall  pass  throng  tbee.^" 

But  one  of  the  most  common:  nmatles  in  primitiye  bat- 
tles was  the  large  stone.  Thus  in  Homer,  the  commander* 
in^<Juef  of  the  Grecian  forces^  aller  he  had  put  his  ene- 
naiea  to  flighty  pul»ued  thecn  with  atoiies : 

E^^w  r  ,  m»^  rs>  f4»ym3iMft.  n  jui|j|iM|f4lr«)K      IL  lib*  ziy  L  264. 

In  the  ££th  book^  Diora^dea  knocks  down  iEneas  with  the 
4same  rude  weapon^  and  broke  his  1^.  Ajax  and  Hector 
encountered  eaish  odier  in  tbcf  same  way  ;  and  the  latter 
bad  his  buckler  idnirered  to  pieces  witha  stMie,  scarce  in^ 
ferior  in  size  to  a  millstone.^.  Iti  one  of  their  battles  the 
stones  flew  as  thick  on  both  sides  as  il&kes  of  snow  in  the 
depdi  of  winler.!" 

Thk  statement  shews,  that  the  hints  gLvea  by  the  in- 
spired writers  concerning  the  use  i£  snch  weapones  in  Fa*- 
lestine,  have  nothing  in  them  absord  or  ridiculons,  as  fhey 
perfectly  agree  with  the  custom  of  ancient  wurriors  in  oth^r 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Hebrews  a^^pear  to  have  attacked 
one  another  rery  often  with  thes^  weapons,  for  in  the  Mo^ 
MC  code  we  find  this  law :  ^^  If  men  strive  toge^ther,  and 
one  smite  another  with  a  stcme,  or  with  Ins  fist,  and  he  die 
not,  but  keep  his  bed ;  if  he  rise  again  and  walk  abio^ 
upon  his  stafi^,  tbeai  shall  he  that  smote  htm  be  quit;  only 
be  shall  pay  for  the  loss  of  his  time,  and  shall  cattse  him 
$»  be  thoroughly  healed.**"}  ^  And  if  he  smite  him  with 
throwing  a  stone,  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  be  die,^  he  is 
d  murderer  %  thfe  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.'* 

»  Ezek.  V,  16, 17.    See  Taylor's  Cahnet,  vol.  Ui. 

•  See  also  JEn.  lib.  xii,  L  906.     Foster's  Gr.  Antiq.  voL  U,  p.  46. 

PllMdLMI>.xiitl.aa7^     i   ^EsodJzzi^ia.  '  Nvnibk  xiunr,  17. 
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Thus  Shimei  d»coTered  the  fbricMis  mal^iiity  ofliis  heart, 
when  he  sapposed  the  tSain  of  bis  mvereigii  were  irre- 
trie^rably  miaed:  *^  He  cast  stones  at  Darid,  andoi^'aU 
the  senrantfi  of  king  David  ;'^*  and  l3ie  Jews  testified  di^. 
iodignatioii  at  the  reply  (^  our  Saviour  in  the  same  way : 
^^  They  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  him.^^  This  conduct 
was  evidently  the  relic  of  a  very  ancieiit  costom,  which 
had  i^raduidly  fallen  into  (fisuse,  as  the  policy  and  oon^. 
duot  of  the  warrior  improved,  till  among  the  Jews  at  leesty 
it  was  eonfined  to  the  movements  of  pmate  rage  or  po* 
pukr  fury.  But  the  use  of  stones  in  war  was  not  entirdy 
hud  Aside,  tUl  many  ages  after  the  days  of  Homer ;  the 
defenders  <^  besieged  plaices  tolled  them  down  widi  ter^ 
i^le  eiect  upon  the  heads  oi  their  enemies:;  and  m  the 
field,  projected  them  from  engines  of  different  kinds. 
Among  these  instrimif^ts  of  destruction,  the  most  eom- 
moa  was  llie  sSng.^ 

This  weapon  was  managed  with  great  art  and  dexterity 
by  the  natives  of  the  Balearean  idands,  and  by  the  Aoha* 
tans  in  Greeoe.  Tbeydischarged  bullets  of  variovifl  kinds, 
as  arrows,  stones,  and  plummets  of  lead,  aooie  of  which 
we^hed  not  less  tluai  an  Attic  pound,  or  an  hisndred 
drachms.  After  whirling  it  two  or  three  times  about  their 
head,  they  disengaged  the  buUet  with  4»  great  fimie,  that 
neither  head^pece,  buekler,  nor  any  oAer  armour  was  a 
sufficient  defeiuse  against  it;  and  so  vehement  was  its  mo. 
tion,  that  (as  Seneca  reports)  the  plpmmets  were  frequent^ 
ly  melted.""  The  arms,  says  Polybius,  wfaidi  the  Achaians 
chiefly  used,  were  sKngs.  They  were  trained  to  the  art 
tnm  their  infancy,  by  shnging  frwn  a  giwat  di(rtanoe,  at 
a  circular  itmxk  <di  a  moderate  circumference.     By  kttg 

•  2  Sam.  xvi,  6. .  '^  Potter's  Gr.  An6q.  vol  li,  p.  48. 

*  John  yniy  68.  ^  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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practice  th^  took  so  nice  an  WBy  that  tbey  were  sure  td 
hit  their  enemies,  not  cmly  on  the  head,  but  on  any  part 
of  the  face  they  chose.^  The  Benjamites  appear  to  hate 
attained  a  degree  of  skill  and  accuracy  not  inferic»*  to  the 
Adiaians ;  for  the  sacred  historian  states,  that  '^  they 
could  sling  stones  to  an  hair's  breadth,  and  not  miss.'"'^ 
Seven  hundred  men  of  this  tribe,  says  ovir  version,  were 
leftJianded ;  the  text  should  rather  be  rendered^  amU-^ 
dexters,  for  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  it  is  said ;  ^^  The 
men  cf  Benjamin  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the 
left  i"  that  is,  they  did  not  constantly  use  their  right  hand 
as  others  did,  when  they  shot  arrows  in:  slung  stonea,  but 
were  so  expert  in  their  military  exercises,  that  they  could 
perform  them  with  equal  ease  and  certainty  with  their  left 
hand  as  with  their  right. 

When  the  Hebrews  were  besieged  by  their  enanies, 
they  erected  engines  on  their  towers  and  bulwark^  to 
shoot  arrows  and  hurl  stones  ;  and  when,  they  sat.  down 
before  a  place  with  the  view  ot  besii^ging  it,  tl^y  dug 
trenches,  they  drew  lines  of  circumvallation ;  they  built 
forts  and  made  ramparts ;  they  cast  up  mounts  on  every 
side,  and  jdanted  battering  rams  upon  them,  to  breach 
the  wallsi,  and  open  a  way  into  the  city*.  These  engines, 
h  is  probable,  bona  some  reaemhUuice  to  the  balistae  and 
catapultascf  the  Romans,  whiph  Were  employed  for  throw* 
ing  stones  and  arrows,  fed  wei-e  in  reaUty,  the  mortars 
and  carouses  of  antiquity.  Josephus  asserts,  that  Uz^ 
ziah  the  king  of  Judah  taugM  bis  sc^ei?  to  march  in 
battafia,  after  the  manner  of  the  Maectdoni^  phalanx, 
arming  l^em  with  swords,  targets^  and  cp|iBl^t(&  of  b^r^ssi 
with  atrows  and  darts.  He  also  jMt)vided  a  great  numbec 
of  engines  to  batter  cities,  and  to  shoot  stones  and  darts, 
^T.  125.  «Judg.xr,16. 
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bei^des  hookd  of  different  forms,  and  odier  instrameiits  of 
a  similar  kind. 

Calmet  describei^  '^  ah  engine  used  for  dn*owing  very 
heavy  stones,  by  means  of  a  strong  bow,  whose  circular 
arms  are  tightly  held  by  two  vertical  beams,  neariy  Up- 
right ;  the  cord  of  the  bow  is  drawn  back  by  means  of  a 
windlass,  placed  between  two  beams  also,  behind  the  for^ 
mer,  but  uniting  with  them  at  top ;  in  the  centre  is  an 
arm,  capable  of  swinging  backward  and  forward ;  round 
this  arm  the  bowstring  passes ;  at  the  bottom  of  diis  ami 
is  placed  the  stone,  in  a  kind  of  seat.  The  bowstring 
being  drawn  backward,  by  the  power  of  the  windlass 
drawing  the  moving  arm,  the  rope  is  suddenly  let  go  from 
this  arm  by  a  kind  of  cock^  when  the  bowstring,  recover* 
ing  its  natural  situation,  with  all  its  power  violently  swings 
forwards  the  moving  arm,  and  with  it  the  stone,  thereby 
projecting  the  stone  wi^  great  force  and  velocity*^ 

"  Another  machine  for  throwing  stones,  consists  of  two 
arms  of  a  bow,  which  are  strengthened  by  cpils  of  lope^ 
sinews,  or  hair,  (women'^s  hair  was  reckoned  the  best  for 
the  purpose.)  These  arms  being  dirawn  backward  as 
tight  as  possible,  by  a  windlass  placed  at  some  distance 
behind  the  machine,  the  string  of  the  bow  is  attiaohed  to 
a  kind  of  cock,  and  the  stone  to  be  disdiarged  being 
placed  immediately  before  it,  on>  touching  the  cock,  the 
violent  effort' of  Ihte  bow  threw  off' the  stone  to  a  great 
distan^e.**^  The  arms  of  this^  bow  were  of  iron  ?  wbioh 
was  the  gftme  as  the  baU9ia  of  the*  Ilditnans,  ^    •  ;  v  • 

"Besides  these  kin(k  of  instrdments  that  were  mretneiy 
powerful,  others  of  smaller  site,  afcid  inferior  powers,  -wer^ 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  about ;  thesse 
were  somewhist'Hke  oura^icient  cross-bowS:;  acnd  tliebow- 
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striag  wn  dravn  hack  bj  Viurkms  coiHaiyanoes,  often 
m«*ely  by  strength  of  arm,  ot  by  reducing  the  board  Ai^ 
earned  tiie  arrow  to  its  statioii,  backwards,  by  presmng  it 
agBimt  the  ground.*^ 

To  afaow  of  this  latlxr  kind,  our  authcnr  with  great  f^th- 
baSnlity  mpposes,  Jacob  refers  in  bis  description  of  his 
aon  Josqph :  ^  But  his  bow  abod^  in  strei^h,  and  the 
arms  of  his  hands,^  rather,  aUuding  to  the  ccHoapouud  arms 
of  tiie  bow^  the  arms  of  its  himdles,  *^  were  made  strong 
bythehandfiof  themi^tyGodof  Jacob."^^  As  the  arms 
of  a  bow  of  steel  aee  strengthened  by  the  coil  of  rope  or 
hoii:,  which  augments  th^  powers;  whose  eJasticity— ^ 
spring,  is  the  ▼ery  strasgthof  the  instrument,  «Qd  on 
wheee  netention  k^  tbb  elastic  power,  depends  the  iiction 
ef  the  whole  machine ;  ao  God,  by  ^iduing  Joaqph  wiUi 
patioice  and  scjf-posseanon  undtir  calamity  fmd  idu^ 
usage,  (compared  to  many  dtschaxges  (d  the  bow,  whidb 
are  calcnlttted  to  dbaintsh  or  exhanst  its  elasticity),  sup- 
ported hkn,  maintaioed  his  piety,  and  lit  Img/Ai  re^varded 
it  by  prosperity.'"* 

The  bow  whose  arms  have  been  newly  bound  with  rope 
or  hair,  but  mt  with  sufficient  firmness  to  present  the 
pieces  of  which  tb^y  ^e  made  j&om  slipfiaig  aside,  wi^ild  . 
eAectutUy  pmyesat  4n  archer  inm  hitti;^  the  mark  a4 
«diich  he  aimed.  <^  Such  a  bow  mi^  we}l  be  called  do* 
CMtful^^«ot  to  be  truated*''  To  s^ich  »n  instrument  the 
poDpbet  HoseiEt  seems  to  ne&r,  in  his  <)qinp]aint  of  Israers 
apostacy :  ^<  Though  I  have  bound  mi  ntrwgthened  tb^ 
arma^  yM  4o  Aey  imagme  mischief  ^funst  me.''  They 
torn,  butnot  ftirw^d  0^  ¥^%  *^  lh<ey  ai?e  like  a  deofit-^ 
fttlbo?^'' 

y6«i.3uck,^.  »SeeT»ykB^sCsliMt,i»l.iii. 
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Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary 
to  direct  the  reader^s  attention  to  a  body  of  soldi^s  among 
the  Jews,  that  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Cherethites  and  the'  Pelethites.  These  formed  two  dis^ 
tinct  bands,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  person  <^  the 
king.  They  were  light  armed  troops ;  the  Cherethites 
archers,  and  the  Pelethites  spearmen  and  slingers.  Ea^ 
of  these  two  bodies  had  its  own  commander;  and, by  b^ng 
constantly  near  the  king^s  person,  they  possessed  great  au- 
thority. They  seem  to  have  been  the  first  soldiers  among 
the  Jews  who  served  for  pay.*  i 

Under  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  were  tribunes, 
who  had  each  the  command  of  a  thousand  men ;  these  had 
under  them  ten  centurions,  each,  as  their  name  imports, 
commanding  a  hundred  men  ;  the  next  in  rank  were  the 
commanders  of  fifties ;  and  the  lowest  rank  in  the  army 
were  the  commanders  of  ten.  A  secretary  of  war  took  an 
account  c^  the  number  of  troops  in  the  army ;  and  heralds 
attended  the  general  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  war,  or 
treating  of  peace.  The  Hebrews  employed  spies  to  exa- 
mine the  country  which  they  meant  to  invade,  or  the  state 
of  the  army  they  were  preparing  to  attack.  It  was  in  those 
days  not  less  honourable  to  go  as  a  spy  into  the  camp  of  an 
enemy,  than  in  modem  times  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of 
a  hostile  army ;  and  the  perilous  duty  was  commonly  un« 
dertaken  by  the  commander-in-chief,  or  someoiEcer  of  high 
rank.  Gideon,  raised  up  by  Jehovah  himself,  to  lead  the 
Hebrew  forces  to  battle,  went  down,  by  the  divine  com* 
mand,  to  the  camp  of  Midian  to  examine  their  positicm,  and 
procure  the  necessary  information  before  he  made  his  at* 
>  Lewis  Antiq.  vol.  i,  p.  50. 
VOL.  III.  C  C 
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tack.  Homer  likewise  represents  Tjrdides  as  thus  answer- 
ing a  command  to  penetrate  the  Trojan  camp : 

^  Nestor,  the  heart  and  generous  soul  of  a  hero,  prompts 
me  to  enter  the  hostile  camp  of  the  Trojans  m  our  neigh- 
•bourtiood.  But  if  any  other  hero  will  accompany  me,  it 
would  incite  me  with  greater  confidence  and  boldness  ; 
fat  when  two  go  together^  one  perceives  befcnre  another 
•what  is  proper  to  be  done ;  but  one  that  is  alone,  though 
lie  ^ould  perceive,  yet  his  purpose  is  more  tardy,  and 
his  measures  weaker  and  more  indecisive." 

The  choice  of  an  associate  was  accordingly  left  to  Dio- 
medes  himself,  who  selected  Ulysses,  a  leader  equally 
famed  for  prudence  and  valour,  with  whom  he  instantly 
proceeded  to  execute  his  purpose.  The  similarity  between 
this  scene  imd  the  one  in  the  book  of  Judges,  must  strike 
the  mind  of  every  reader :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  the 
«ame  night,  that  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  arise,  get  thee 
down  unto  the  host,  for  I  have  delivered  it  unto  thine 
hand ;  but  if  thou  fear  to  go  down,  go  thou  with  Phurah 
thy  servant  down  to  the  host,  and  thou  shalt  hear  what 
they  say ;  and  afterwards  shall  thine  hands  be  strength- 
ened  to  go  down  unto  the  host :  then  went  he  down  with 
Phurah,  his  servant,  unto  the  outside  of  the  armed  men 
that  were  in  the  host.** 

Nor  were  the  Hebrew  soldiers  unskilled  in  the  strata- 
gems of  war.  Every  reader  of  the  sacred  volume  must 
be  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  admirable  contrivance 
of  Gideon,  which,  by  the  fevour  of  heaven,  led  to  one  of 
the.  most  complete  victories  ever  gained  over  the  innumer- 
able hosts  of  a  proud  invader.  A  modern  piece  of  Arab 
*  Judg.  vii,  9. 
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history  greatly  illustrates  the  defeat  of  the  Midianites  by 
that  renowned  captain.  Achmed,  an  Arabian  prince,  con- 
tested with  Bel  Arab  the  imamship  of  Oman  ;  but  finding 
himself  too  weak  at  first  to  risk  the  issue  of  a  battle,  he 
threw  himself,  with  a  few  soldiers,  into  a  little  fortress, 
built  in  a  mountain,  where  he  had  deposited  his  treasures. 
His  rival,  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  io- 
vested  the  place,  and  would  have  forced  the  new  imam  to 
surraider,  had  he  not  quitted  the  fortress  with  two  of  his 
domestics ;  all  three  disguised  like  poor  Arabs,  who  were 
in  search  of  grass  for  their  camels.  Achmed  withdrew  to 
a  town,  a  good  day's  journey  from  the  besieged  fortress, 
where  he  was  much  beloved ;  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
collecting*  some  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom 
he  marched  against  his  enemy.  Bel  Arab  had  placed  his 
camp  between  some  high  mountains  near  the  fortress. 
Achmed  having  ordered  a  coloured  string  to  be  tied  round 
the  heads  of  his  soldiers,  that  they  might  be  distinguished 
from  their  enemies,  s^nt  several  small  detachments  to  seize 
the  passes  of  those  mountains.  He  gave  each  detachment 
an  Arab  trumpet,  to  sound  an  alarm  on  all  sides,  as  soon 
as  the  principal  party  should  give  the  signal ;  measures 
being  thus  taken,  the  imam's  son  gave  the  signal  at  day 
break,  and  the  trumpets  sounded  on  every  side.  The 
whole  army  of  Bel  Arab  being  thrown  into  a  panic  at 
finding  all  the  passes  guarded,  and  judging  the  numbar 
of  the  army  to  be  proportionate  to  the  noise  they  madcf, 
was  put  to  the  rout.  Bel  Arab  himself  marched  with  a 
party  to  the  place  where  the  son  of  the  new  imam  was 
keeping  guard ;  he  knew  Bel  Arab,  fell  upcm  him,  killed 
him,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Arabs,  cut  ofi^ 
his  head,  which  he  carried  to  his  father.*^ 
**  Niebultt's,  Arabia,  p.  263. 
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The  king  of  Israel  mentions  another  stratagem,  which 
has  been  more  than  once  successfully  tried  in  the  east 
It  is  thus  described  by  the  sacred  historian :  "  And  the 
king  arose  in  the  night,  and  said  untohis  servants,  I  will 
now  diew  you  what  the  Syrians  have  done  to  us ;  they 
know  that  we  are  hungry,  therefore  are  they  gone  out  of 
the  camp  to  hide  themselves  in  the  field,  saying,  when 
they  come  out  of  the  city,  we  shall  catch  them  alive,  and 
get  into  the  city.''*  In  the  history  of  the  revolt  of  AU 
Bey,  we  have  an  account  of  a  transaction  very  similar  to 
the  stratagem  supposed  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Sy- 
rians. The  pasha  of  Damascus  having  i^^oached  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  found  sheik  Daher  encamped  there ;  but 
the  sheik  deferring  the  engagement  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, during  the  night  divided  his  army  into  three  parts, 
and  left  the  camp  with  great  fires  blazing,  all  sorts  of 
provisions,  and  a  large  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors, 
^ving  strict  orders  not  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  taking 
posiession  of  the  camp,  but  to  come  down  and  attack  just 
before  the  dawn  of  day.  In  the  middle  of  the  mght,  the 
pasha  thought  to  surprise  sheik  Daher,  and  marched  in 
silence  to  the  camp,  which,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he 
found  entirely  abandoned ;  and  imagined  the  sheik  had 
fled  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  he  could  not  carry 
off  the  baggage  and  stores.  The  pasha  thought  proper 
to  stop  in  the  camp  to  refresh  his  soldiers.  They  soon 
fell  to  plunder,  and  drunk  so  fre'ely  of  the  liquors,  that 
overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  march,  and  the 
fumes  of  the  spirits,  they  were  not  long  ere  they  sunk  itt- 
to  a  profound  sleep.  At  that  time  two  sheiks^  who  were 
watching  the  enemy,  came  silently  to  the  camp,  and  Daher 
having  repassed  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  meeting  them,  they 

<^  2  Kiiigs  vii,  12. 
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all  nished  into  the  camp,  and  fell  upon  the  sleeping  foe, 
eight  thousand  of  whom  they  butchered  on  the  spot ;  and 
the  pasha,  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  escaped  with 
much  difficulty  to  Damascus,  leaving  all  their  baggage  in 
the  hands  of  the  victorious  Daher.* 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  before  they  engaged 
in  war,  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  state  that  had  given 
them  cause  of  complaint,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
injuries  which  they  had  received;  for  it  was  an  established 
maxim  in  their  policy^  that  however  well  prepared  for 
war,  peace,  upon  honourable  terms,  was  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred. This  custom  of  demanding  satisfaction,  and  of- 
fering conditions  of  peace,  had  been  transmitted  to  them 
from  the  founders  of  their  commonwealth  ;  {or  Statins,  as 
quoted  by  Potter,  relates  that  Tydeus  went  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ambassador  from  Polinices  to  treat  with  his 
brother  Eteocles,  king  of  Thebes,  before  he  proceeded  to 
invest  that  city.  Nor  was  the  Trojan  war  undertaken  till 
conciliatory  measures  had  been  tried  in  vain ;  for  Ulystes 
and  Menelaus  were  dispatched  on  an  embassy  to  Troy  to 
demand  restitution.^  The  equitable  proposals  of  these 
ambassadors  were  rejected  by  the  Trojans,  overruled  by 
Antimachus,  a  person  of  great  repute  among  them,  whom 
I^aris  had  gained  over  to  his  party  by  a  large  sum  of 
money.«f  Inva^ons  without  notice  they  considered  rather 
as  robberies  than  lawful  wars ;  as  designed  rather  to  ravage ' 
tiie  property  of  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting,  than  to 
repair  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  and  prevent  the  re- 
newal of  outrage.  Instances,  however,  occur  of  wars  com* 
menced  without  previous  notice,  even  by  nations  of  higher 

*  Buider*8  Orient.  Cost.  No.  908. 
^  Iliad,  lib.  iii,  1.  2Q5.  <  Iliad.  Ub.  xi,  L  124. 
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reputation  for  justice  and  humanity ;  but  tins  was  done 
only  when  the  provocation  was  deemed  so  great,  as  nore- 
compence  could  atone  for  it,  no  submission  expiate,^ 

What  custom  enjoined  on  the  Greeks,  the  law  c^.God 
required  of  his  chosen  people :  be£3re  they  declared  war 
against  an  offending  neighbour,  they  were  commanded  to 
settle  the  dispute,  if  possible,  by  negociation.  Maimonides 
asserts,  that  in  obedience  to  this  law,  Joshua  sent  a  mes- 
senger with  offers  of  peace  to  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan^ 
before  he  entered  their  country.  And  the  most  ancient 
Jewish  writers  agree  with  him,  that  Joshua  sent  three 
messengers  to  the  seven  nations  before  he  invaded  them, 
although  he  had  undertaken  to  destroy  them  by  the  com- 
mand of  God ;  and  those  that  accepted  the  conditions 
were  suffered  to  retain  their  possessions.  This  account 
receives  no'httle  confirmation  from  the  frequent  notices 
respecting  the  remains  of  these  people,  which  occur  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.' 

But  whatever  might  be  the  law  of  war  with  regard  to 
the  seven  nations,  the  people  of  Israel  were  bound  to  offer 
conditions  of  peace  to  the  surrounding  states  before  com- 
mencing military  operations.  The  terms  proposed  were 
three :  1.  that  they  shouM  take  upon  them  the  observation 
of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  and  consequently,  raioimce 
idolatry;  %  pay  an  yearly  tribute ;  3.  become  their  sub- 
j6cts,  and  hve  in  due  subjection  to  diem  as  their  gover-* 
ifors,  who,  though  they  couldnot  make  them  slaves,  might 
employ  them  in  the  public  works.  If  the  ccmditions  were 
refused,  every  male  appiDaching  to  a  state  of  manhood 
Was  to  be  destroyed ;  but  tibe  women,  the  male  and  femate 

*'  Potter's  Or.  Antiq^ToL  H,  p.  64,  et  aeq. 
*  Joe^lk  Antiq.  b.  iy,  ch.  8,  sec.  41 ;  «Qd  b.  ▼»  ch*  2,  lec*  9* 
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dbildrea  were  to  be  spared,  while  all  the  property  of  the 
vanquished  became  the  booty  ei  the  victors. 

The  Amalekites  were  the  only  exception  to  this  law ; 
and  the  reascms  for  dooming  them  to  utter  destructioD, 
are  ass^ned  by  the  inspired  writer,  with  sufficient  dear* 
ness  and  precision :  ^^  Remember  what  Amalek  did  unto 
thee  by  the  way,  when  you  were  come  forth  out  of  Egypt; 
how  he  met  thee  by  the  way  and  smote  the  hindmost  of 
thee,  even  all  that  were  feebk  bdiind  thee,  when  tiiou 
waat  faint  and  weary,  and  he  feared  not  Grod."^  Thai 
cruel  and  rapacious  nation  attacked  the  chosen  people, 
when  they  were  just  esc^iped  frcmi  a  long  and  grievous 
bondage ;  when  they  had  no  country  for  the  Amalekheii 
to  seize,  and  when,  by  keeping  at  a  distance  from  their 
territories,  they  gave  them  no  just  cause  of  alarm.  The 
phrase,  ^^  he  met  thee  by  the  way,^^  seems  also  to  inti* 
mate,  that  Amalek  sent  no  herald,  accenting  to  the  es* 
tablished  custom  of  those  times,  to  declare  war,  and  to 
state  the  reasons  of  it ;  diey  fdl  upon  them  in  a  treache^ 
rous  and  cowardly  manner,  suddenly  and  without  provou 
cation ;  they  did  not  o£Per  th^n  battle  like  a  generous  ene- 
my,  but  himg  upon  their  rear,^and  cut  off  the  faint  and 
the  weary,  that  were  not  able  to  keep  up  with  their  bre^ 
thren,  but  reduced  to  linger  bdimd.  Add  to  all  this,  that 
Amalek  feared  not  God,  who  bad  given  so  many  stupen^ 
dous  proofs  of  his  power  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Red  sea, 
£or  the  ddiiverance  of  bis  people,  and  who  was  still  seen 
in  the  viuble  S3nEnbol  of  his.  presence,  the  pillar  of  ckmd 
and  fire  conductii^  them  through  the  pathless  desert ;  aH 
this  they  disr^arded  from  a  spirit  of  malignant  hostility 
to  Israel,  and  impious  contempt. of  Jehovah,  the  Qod  of 

P  Deut  U,  5, 18. 
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that  diosen  and  holy  nation.  For  these  reasons,  the  Anui^ 
lekites  were  to  be  exterminated,  not  immediately,  but  af- 
ter the  Hebrews  had  obtained  the  quiet  possession  of  Ca- 
naan. This  injunction  was  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  was 
to  be  imprinted  deeply  on  their  hearts;  for  Jehovah  swcMre, 
he  would  have  war  with  Amalek,  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration, till  the  remembrance  of  that  devoted  race  was 
utterly  blotted  out  from  under  heavai. 

Aware  of  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  war,  ancient 
Israel  were  accustomed  to  perform  very  solemn  devoticms 
before  they  took  the  field :  and  it  would  seem,  they  had 
certain  places  particularly  appropriated  to  this  purpose* 
Samuel  convened  the  people  to  Mizpeh,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare, by  a  solemn  address  to  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  for 
the  war  which  they  meditated  against  the  Philistines. 
f^  And  Samuel  said.  Gather  all  Israel  to  Mizpeh,  and  I 
will- pray  for  you  unto  the  Lord."^  At  other  times,  they 
asked  counsel  of  Grod  by  the  Urim  and  Thommim,  or  by 
a  pro{^et  of  the  Lord.  Such  a  custom  was  common  in 
Egypt,  when  Pococke  visited  that  country.  Near  Cairo, 
says  that  traveller,  beyond  the  mosque  of  sh^  Duisse, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  burial-place  of  the  sons  <^ 
senile  pashas  on  a  hill,  is  a  soUd  building  of  stone  about 
three  feet  wide,  built  with  ten  steps,  being  at  the  top  about 
three  feet  square,  on  which  the  sheik  mounts  to  pray  on 
any  extracardinary  occasion,  when  all  the  peofde  go  out  at 
thebegiimingof  a  war,  and  hare  in  Egypt,  when  the  Nik 
does  not  rise  as  they  expect  it  should ;  and  such  a  place, 
they  have  without  all  the  towns  of  Turkey.' 

When  they  were  resolved  to  begin  the  war,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  offer  sacrifices,  and  make  large  vows,  to  be  paid 
1 1  Sam.  vU,  6.  r  Pococke's  Trav.  tc^  i,  p.  36. 
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on  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  Thus,  when  Darius 
invaded  Attica,  CalUmachus  made  a  vow  to  Minerva,  that, 
if  she  would  grant  the  victory  to  the  Athenians,  he  would 
samfice  upon  her  altars  as  many  he-goats  as  should  equal 
the  number  of  the  slain  among  their  enemies.'  Nor  was 
this  custom  peculiar  to  Greece,  but  frequently  practised 
in  most  other  countries,  of  which  the  histories  of  Rome, 
Persia,  and  other  nations^  furnish  many  examples.  It 
seems  to  have  been  of  immemorial  antiquity,  for  when 
Jephthah  accepted  the  command  of  his  nation  against  the 
Amorites,  he  solemnly  vowed  to  offer  in  sacrifice  to  God 
whatever  should  come  forth  from  the  doors  of  his  house 
to  meet  him,  when  he  returned  after  a  successful  termina* 
tion  of  the  war.' 

After  the  troops  were  assembled,  a  public  sacrifice  was 
offered  upon  the  national  altar,  which  was  succeeded  by 
a  martial  feast  prepared  for  the  whole  army ;  and  to  con- 
firm their  purpose  and  inflame  their  courage,  a  hymn  to 
Jehovah  closed  the  festival.  The  hundred  forty-ninth 
psalm,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Doddridge,  composed  on  such 
an  occasion ;  it  was  sung  when  David's  army  was  march- 
ing out  to  war  against  the  remains  of  the  devoted  nations 
of  Canaan,  and  first  went  up  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
house  of  God,  there,  as  it  were,  to  consecrate  the  arms  he 
put  into  their  hands.  On  that  occasicm,  the  devout  mo- 
narch caUbad  osi  his  associates  in  arms^  (ver.  5.)  ^^  to  sing 
aloud  upon.dieir  beds,''  that  is,  the  couches  upon  which 
they  reclined  at  the  banquet  attending  th«r  sacrifices, 
which  gives  a  clear  and  important  sense  to  a  very  obscure 
and  difficult  passage.  To  these  military  sacrifices  and 
banquets,  the  people  were  summoned  by  the  sound  of 
two  silver  trumpets  of  a  cubit  long,  according  to  Jose- 
»  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  voL  u,  p.  69.  *  Judg.  xi,  31. 
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phus,  but  Kke  ours,  widar  at  bottcxn.  These  were  blown 
by  two  priests,  as  the  law  of  Moses  required ;  and  they 
were  sounded  in  a  particular  manner,  that  the  people 
might  know  the  meaning  of  the  summons.  Then  the 
anointed  for  the  war,  going  from  one  battalion  to  another, 
exhorted  the  soldiers  in  the  Hdbrew  language,  no  other 
being  allowed  on  that  occasion,  to  fight  raliantly  for  their 
country,  and  for  the  cities  of  their  God.  Officers  were 
appointed  to  give  notice,  that  those  whose  buoness  it  was, 
should  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  army,  before  they 
marched ;  and  every  tenth  man  was  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  This  arrangement  was  made  by  a  resolution  of 
the  tribes,  recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges :  "  And  we  will 
take  ten  men  of  an  hundred  throughout  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  an  hundred  of  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  out 
of  ten  thousand,  to  fetch  victual  for  the  people,  that  they 
may  do  when  they  come  to  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  folly  that  they  have  wrought  in  IsraeL'*' 
Mr.  Harmer  contends,  that  **  these  men  were  not  in- 
tended so  much  to  collect  food  for  the  use  of  their  com- 
panions in  that  expedition,  as  to  dress  it,  to  serve  it  up, 
and  to  wait  upon  them -in  eating  it''  But  although  the 
difference  is  not  very  materkl,  the  suppositicm  that  the 
tenth  part  of  the  army  was  to  forage  for  the  rest  is  more 
natural,  and  at  the  same  time,  more  agreeable  to  the  lite- 
ral meaning  <rf  the  text,  which  signifies  to  bunt  the  prey. 
When  the  answer  of  the  hostile  state  was  unfavourable, 
and  em^ouragement  was  given  to  carry  on  the  war,  the 
troops  were  encamped  in  the  open  field  till  the  prepare- 
tions  were  completed,  and  they  were  ready  to  march.  The 
arrangements  of  the  Hebrew  camp  wei:^  first  made,  as 
ahready  remarked,  by  God  hhnself.     Every  family  and 

**  Judg.  XKy  10. 
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household  had  their  particular  ensigns,  besides  the  great 
banner  which  they  displayed  in  the  midst  of  the  army, 
und^  which  they  encamped  or  pursued  their  march* 
How  these  banners  and  ensigns  were  distinguished  from 
oae  another,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  later 
Jews  allege,  that  Judah  carried  in  his  standard  the  figure 
of  a  lion,  and  Reuben  the  figure  of  a  man;  Ephraim  oi 
an  ox,  and  Dan  of  an  eagle;  but  these  are  merely  the 
conjectures  of  a  heated  imagination,  and  are  entitled  to 
no  serious  attention.  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  name 
of  each  tribe  was  embroidered  on  the  standard  under  which 
they  marched ;  or  perhaps  they  were  distinguished,  as  in 
some  other  countries,  only  by  their  colours.  Mr.  Harmer 
is  inclined  to  a  different  opinion ;  he  thinks,  the  standarcls 
of  the  tribes  w^e  not  flags,  but  httle  iron  machines  car- 
ried on  the  top  of  a  pole,  in  which  fires  were  lighted  to 
direct  their  march  by  night,  and  so  contrived,  as  sufll- 
eiently  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another^.  This  is 
the  kind  of  standard  by  which  the  Turkish  caravans  di- 
rect  their  march  through  the  desert  to  Mecca,  and  seems 
to  be  very  commonly  used  by  travellers  in  the  east.  Dr, 
Pococke  tells  us,  that  the  caravan  with  which  he  visited 
the  river  Jordan,  set  out  from  thence  in  the  evening  soon 
after  it  was  dark  for  Jerusalem,  b^ng  hghted  by  chips  of 
deal  full  of  turpentine,  burning  in  a  round  iron  frame, 
ilxed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  arrived  at  the  city  a  little 
b^re  day  break.  But  he  states  also,  that  a  short  time 
b^re  this,  the  pilgrims  were  called  before  the  governor 
of  the  caravan,  by  means  of  a  white  standard  that  was 
displayed  on  an  eminence  near  the  camp,  in  order  to  en- 
Q,ble  him  to  ascertain  his  fees/ 

"  Hiurmer'i  Obi.  yol  ii,  p.  278, 279^  6dc     Pococke's  Trav.  toL  ii,  p.  33. 
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In  the  Mecca  caravans,  they  use  nothing  by  day,  but 
the  same  moveable  beacons  in  which  they  bum  those  fires, 
which  distinguish  the  different  tribes  in  the  night.  From 
these  circumstances,  Harmer  concludes,  that,  "  since  tra- 
velling in  the  night  must  in  general  be  most  desirable  to 
a  great  multitude  in  that  desert,  and  since  we  may  be- 
Keve  that  a  compassionate  God  for  the  most  part  directed 
Israel  to  move  in  the  night,  the  standards  of  the  twelve 
tribes  were  moveable  beacons,  like  those  of  the  Mecca 
pilgrims,  rather  than  flags  or  any  thing  of  that  kiud.*"  On 
this  reasoning,  the  fcdlowing  remarks  are  offered  :  1.  The 
people  of  Israel  and  the  Mecca  pilgrims,  were  in  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances ;  the  former  did  not  need  such  fire 
beacons,  because  they  enjoyed  the  light  and  direction  of 
a  pillar  of  fire,  which,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, was  quite  sufficient  to  enUghten  mid  guide  the  step 
of  every  one  in  the  camp.  2.  Flags  were  actually  carried 
in  the  caravan  -to  Mecca,  beside  the  fire  beacons ;  for  a 
white  standard  was  raised  on  an  eminence,  to  summon  the 
pilgrims  into  the  governor's  presence.  We  may  therefore 
suppose,  that  the  many  thousands  of  Israel  might  have 
their  flags  in  the  desert,  to  guide  the  motions  of  the  tribes; 
and  this  conjecture  receives  some  countenance  frcmi  the 
fact,  that  such  ensigns  have  been  used  in  the  east  from 
the  remotest  ages*  8.  The  chosen  people  were  not  under 
the  same  necessity  of  travelling  in  the  night,  because  they 
were  (kfoided  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  by  the 
pillar  of  cloud,  which  was  expanded  like  an  immense  cur^ 
tain  over  their  hosts  all  the  day. 

In  our  translation,  the  church  represents  her  Saviour 
as  the  standard-bearer  in  the  armies  of  the  Hving  God. 
**  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  the  chiefest  among  ten 
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thousand  ;^  or,  according  to  the  margin,  a  standard-beara: 
among  ten  thousand.^  These  phrases  are  made  synoni- 
mous,  on  the  groundless  supposition  that  a  standard-bearer 
is  the  chief  of  the  company ;  for  among  the  modem  orien- 
tals, a  standard-bearer  is  not  the  chief,  more  than  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  lowest 
commissioned  officer  in  the  corps  who  bears  the  colours. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  merely  a  mistake  of  our  trans- 
lators, in  rendering  the  phrase  Dagul  meribobah.  If  we 
understand  by  the  word  Dagvl,  such  a  flag  as  is  carried 
at  the  head  of  our  troops,  then,  as  the  Hebrew  participle 
is  the  pahul^  which  has  a  passive,  and  not  an  active  sense, 
it  must  si^ify  one  before  whom  a  standard  is  borne ;  not 
the  person  who  lifts  up  and  displays  it,  but  him  in  whose 
honour  the  standard  is  displayed.  It  was  not  a  mark  of 
superior  dignity  in  the  east  to  display  the  standard,  but  it 
was  a  mark  of  dignity  and  honour  to  have  the  standard 
carried  be£br^  one ;  and  the  same  idea  seems  to  be  enter- 
tained  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  passage  then  is 
rightly  translated  thus ;  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy, 
and  honourable,  as  onelbefore  whom,  or  around  whom,  ten 
thousand  standards  are  borne. 

The  compliment  is  returned  by  her  Lord  in  these  words ; 
"  Thou  art  beautiful,  O  my  love,  as  Tirzah,  comely  as 
Jerusalem,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  '^  and  again, 
"  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as 
the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  terrible  as  an  army  with  ban- 
ners .?"*  Mr.  Harmer  imagines  that  these  texts  refer  to 
a  marriage  procession,  surrounded  with  flambeaux.  But 
what  is  terrible  in  a  company  of  women,  even  although 
"  dressed  in  rich  attire,  surrounded  with  nuptial  flam- 
"  Song  V,  10.  *  Song  vi,  4, 10. 
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beaux,''  blazing  eter  so  fiercely  ?  Besides^  his  view  sinks 
the  last  m^nber  of  the  comparison,  and  indeed,  seems  to 
throw  over  it  an  air  of  ridicule ;  Who  is  this  that  looketh 
forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  suii, 
and  dazzling,  Uke  a  bride  lighted  home  with  flambeaux  ? 
The  c(Hnmon  translation  certainly  sustains  much  better 
the  dignity  of  the  last  clause,  while  it  ^ves  the  genuine 
meaning  of  (ca^K)  aim,  which  in  every  passage  of  Scripture 
where  it  occurs,  signifies  eithw  terrible,  or  the  tumult 
and  confusion  of  mind  which  terror  produces  J 

The  form  of  the  Hebrew  camp  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  wilderness,  it  was  of  a  quadrangular 
form,  surrounded,  say  the  Jewish  writers,  with  an  enclo- 
sure of  the  height  of  ten  handsbreadth,  to  prevent  the 
soldiers  from  deserting  their  colours.  It  was  not  a  re- 
gular square,  for  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  sides  of  that  being  unequal^ 
those  towards  the  east  and  west,  of  no  more  than  fifty  cu- 
bits length,  but  those  towards  the  north  and  south,  of  an 
hundred  cubits  length,  made  the  encampment  about  it  also 
unequal.  The  distance  of  the  camp  from  the  tabernacle 
is  reckoned  to  have  been  about  two  thousand  cubits.  This 
camp,  the  Jews  say,  made  a  square  of  twelve  miles  in  com- 
pass about  the  tabernacle.  Within  this  was  another,  called 
the  camp  of  the  Levites,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the 
tabernacle  on  all  sides,  that  no  profane  foot  enter  its  hal- 
lowed  courts.' 

y  Hanner's  Obscrv.  voL  ii,  p.  449. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  book  Hi,  di.  12,  sec  5. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED* 

JSncampments  of  larad  in  Canaan*-~-Arab  camp, — Time  of  going  forth  to 
war, — Sfyrimu  curstd  their  enemiea  before  they  undertook  an  expedition,*^ 
CAarma  wed  en  tuc^  occattofu.— i?avage«  efa  hottHeanny^^^ItraelJm^ 
bid  to  cut  down  fruit  tree9,^^Diverting  the  streams  into  other  channeUy 
and  stopping  up  the  wells, — Order  of  battle  among  the  Greeks — Among 
the  Romans — Among  the  Israelites, — Military  orations.,*^fft/mn  sung  to 
the  God  of  war, — Soothsayers. — Mode  tf  divining  by  arrows^  By  inspect- 
ing the  liver. — The  chosen  people  had  recourse  to  the  holy  Oracle, — Thb 
Greeks  began  their  attack  with  tie  sound  of  trumpets-^Concert  of  various 
instruments.-~~Shouts  of  the  armies  rushing  to  battle.^^Generals  fought  at 
the  head  of  their  armies. -^Single  combat,— ^Flight  by  panic. — Stretching 
out  the  hands  to  the  conqueror,^-^Oriental  cities  strongly  defended.— Me- 
thod  of  besieging,^~Terrible  distress  of  the  inhabitants. — The  mount,^— 
Moveable  towers  of  wood,  «>>  Battering  rem.'m^Engimes  for  casting  arrows, 
— -7iU  testudo^-^Signals  of  the  besieged  to  their  friends, — Their  mode  ef 
defence—Cruel  fate  of  a  captured  city.—^Curses  pronounced  against  those 
who  should  attempt  to  rebuild  it.— Sowed  with  salty  and  marked  with  the 
plough. — Stripping  the  slain,— Conduct  of  an  oriental  enemy  in  modem 
times.— Trea;tment  of  the  dead  bodies  of  €nemies,-~-Warriors  interred  in 

•  compute  armour^— ^Heap  <f  stones  raised  over  them. — Booty  of  the  victorsk 
'^Captives  taken  in  war. — Sold  at  a  very  low  price.'-'Their  eyes  not  sel- 
dom put  out.'^Their  noses  and  lips  cut  off,^-Put  to  death  by  a  measuring 
Une,  or  by  lot.-^Put  under  saws  and  harrows  of  iron, — Bodies  of  the  dead 
bound  to  the  living.— ^Sword  hung  from  the  neck  of  the  vanquished.^~Sack- 
eloth  put  upon  the  loins,  and  rop^  about  the  hettd.-^Banner  a  pledge  of 
ac^ty*'— Making  streets  in  the  capital  of  a  oon^[uered  prtncet^-^Method  of 
dividing  the  spoil. — Part  dedicated  to  God. — Presents  to  the  generaL^^ 
Armour  suspended  in  the  templc-^Soldier,  when  he  retired  from  war,  hung 
up  his  own  arms  therc-^Sacrifices  of  thanksgiving.-^Triumphal  proces- 
sions,'—-Head  (fan  enemy  carried  on  a  spear.'^^Heads  of  enemies  laid  in 
heaps  before  the  palacc^mConquerors  carried  branches  of  palm  in  their 
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hands.'—'Arms  of  ike  t>an^pti$ked  burnt. — Sword  and  head  of  the  spear  con- 
verted  into  imptementt  of  industnf,^-~'Roman  triumph, — Qfficera  and  aol» 
diert  rewarded  according  to  their  merit^^^Military  crowne  con/erred  by 
the  genieral,-~Tkote  that  received  them  placed  near  hie per§on,^^The  Chris-' 
tiaM*§  triumph. 

Th£  encampments  of  Israel  in  Canaan  seems  to  have  been 
opened  and  unguarded  on  all  sides.  When  David  recon- 
noitred the  camp  of  Saul,  the  king  *^  lay  in  the  trench, 
and  all  the  people  pitched  round  about  him."*  The  He- 
brew term  magal  never  signifies  a  ditch  and  rampart,  as 
our  translators  seem  to  have  understood  it,  but  a  chariot 
or  waggon  way,  a  high  way,  or  the  rut  of  a  wheel  in  the 
ground.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imderstood  of  a  ring  of  carriages, 
as  the  marginal  reading  seems  to  suppose,  and  as  Buxtorf 
interprets  the  word ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  Saul  would 
encumber  his  army  with  baggage  in  so  rapid  a  pursuit,  nor 
that  so  mountainous  a  country  was  practicable  for  wag- 
gons. It  seems  then  simply  to  mean,  the  circle  these  troops 
formed,  in  the  midst  of  which,  as  being  the  place  of  ho- 
nour, Saul  reposed. 

An  Arab  camp  is  always  circular,  when  the  dispoidtions 
of  the  ground  will  permit,  the  chieftain  being  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  troops  at  a  respectful  distance  around  him. 
Their  lances  are  fixed  near  them  in  the  ground,  all  the 
day  long,  ready  for  action.**  This  was  precisely  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  Saul's  camp,  as  described  by  the  sa- 
cred historian.  As  it  is  an  universal  custom  in  the  east 
to  make  the  great  meal  at  night,  and  consequently  to  fall 
into  a  deep  sleep  immediately  after  it,  a  handful  of  reso- 

'  1  Sam.  xxvi,  5.     Uiad.  lib.  tu,  L  436. 
»»  JVAnrieux  Voy.  dans  la  Palest,  p.  173, 174, 169. 
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lute  men  imght  easily  beat  up  a  camp  of  many  thousands. 
This  circumstance  undoubtedly  facilitated  the  decisive 
victcny  which  Gideon  obtained  over  the  combined  forces 
of  Midran.'' 

The  most  usual  time  of  commencing  military  operations 
was  at  the  return  of  ^ring ;  the  hardships  of  a  winter  cam- 
paign were  th^i  unknown.  In  the  beginning  of  spring,  says 
JFosepfaus,  David  sent  forth  his  commander-in-chief  Joob, 
to  make  war  with  the  Ammonites.^  In  another  part  of  his 
works,  he  says,  that  as  soon  as  spring  was  begun,  Adad 
levied  and  led  forth  his  army  against  the  Hebrews.  An- 
tiodius  also  prepared  to  invade  Judea  at  the  first  a{q)ea]%. 
unce  of  spring ;  and  Vespasian,  earnest  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Judea,  marched  with  his  whole  army  to  Anti- 
.potns,  at  the  commencement  of  the  same  season.  The 
.Sacred  historian  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  was  one  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year  to  which  the  operations  of  war 
were  commonly  limited :  ^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  the 
year  was  expired,  at  the  time  kings  go  forth  to  battle,  that 
David  sent  Joab  and  his  servants  and  all  Israel,  and  they 
destroyed  the  children  of  Ammon  and  besieged  Rabbah.'*^^ 
The  kings  and  armies  of  the  east,  says  Chardin,  do  not 
march  but  when  there  is  grass,  and  when  they  can  encamp^ 
which  time  is  April.  But  in  modern  times,  this  rule  i^ 
disregarded,  and  the  history  of  the  crusades  records  ex* 
pediticHis  and  battles  in  every  month  of  the  year/ 

Before  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
undertook  a^  warlike  expedition,  or  entered  into  battle^ 
they  endeavoured  to  bring  down  a  curse  upon  their  enei^ 

*  Judg.  vii,  19.     Orme's  Hist.  &c.  vol.  iv,  p.  419. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  b.  vii,  ch.  6,  sec  3.  «  2  Sam.  xi,  1. 
'  Banner's  Observ.  vol.  iii,  p.  476,  482» 

VOL.  III.  D  d 
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Btiies,  -which  should  ineritably  secure  their  overthrow.  In- 
fluenced by  an  opiiuon,  which  long  jMrevailed  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  that  some  men  had  a  power,  by  the  help  of 
their  gods,  to  devote  not  only  particular  persons,  but  even 
whole  armies  to  destruction,  Balak  sent  for  Balaam  to 
curse  Israel^  before  he  would  venture  to  attack  their  camp; 
^^  Come  now,  therefore,  and  curse  me  this  people,  for  they 
^ore  too  mighty  for  me ;  peradventutis,  I  shdU  prevail,  that 
we  may  smite  them,  and  that  I  may  drive  them  out  of  the 
land ;  for  I  wot,  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and 
he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed.*^^  This  was  done  some- 
times by  words  of  imprecation,  of  which  there  was  a  set 
form  among  some  people,  which  Esdiines  calls  the  determi- 
nate curse.  Besides  this,  they  sometimes  ofiPered  sacrifices, 
and  used  certain  rites  mid  ceremonies  with  solemn  charms. 
We  discover  evident  traces  of  this  custom  in  the  conduct 
of  Balaam,  who  built  seven  altars,  wad  offered  on  every 
altar  a  buUock  and  a  ram,  in  the  vain  hope  of  procuring 
an  alteration  in  the  purpose  of  the  Most  High  ;  and  when 
bis  hopes  were  disappointed  in  one  place,  he  removed  to 
another,  renewing  bis  sacrifices  and  incantations,  suppos. 
ing  be  might  find  some  position  where  God  might  be  more 
fevourahle  to  his  wishes.  It  appears  also  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  trffiaaaction,  that  Balaam. did  not  rely  for  sue 
ce9s  merely  on  the  number  and  quality  of  his  obladcms, 
but  in  his  eagerness  to  merit  the  splendid  rewards  of  Ba- 
lak,  bad  recourse  to  the  arts  of  divination,  for  at  the  se- 
cond  failure  he  complains ;  ^^  Surely  there  is  no  enchant- 
ment against  Jacob,  nether  is  there  any  divination  against 
Israel.''  And  after  the  third  attempt,  it  is  said,  "  When 
Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he 
8  Numb,  xxii,  6. 
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went  iK>t  as  at  other  times  to  seek  for  enchantments,  but 
he  set  his  (ace  towards  the  wilderness.'*^ 

Some  of  the  solemn  charms  used  by  the  heathen  on  such 
occasions,  are  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Crassus  from  the 
pen  of  Plutarch.  The  historian  states  that  Atticus,  a  tri- 
bune  of  the  people,  made  a  fire  at  the  gate,  out  of  whidi 
thegeneral  was  to  march  agunst  the  Parthians,  into  which 
be  threw  certain  things  to  make  a  fume,  and  offered  sa« 
crifice  to  the  most  angry  gods,  with  horrid  imprecations. 
These,  he  says,  according  to  ancient  traditkms,  had  such 
a  power,  that  no  man  who  was  loaded  with  them  could 
avoid  being  undone.'^  Under  the  influence  probab}y  of 
the  same  opinion,  the  renowned  champion  of  the  Philis* 
tines,  sure  of  the  favour  and  protection  of  his  deities,  and, 
consequently,  persuaded  that  his  enemies  must  necessarily 
be  the  objects  of  their  displeasure  and  vengeance,  cursed 
David  by  his  gods,  devoting  him  to  utter  destruction : 
And  so  the  Romims  used  to  do,  in  tbese  words,  DU  Deee^ 
gueperdcmt} 

These  preparatory  measures  taken,  the  hostile  army 
began  its  march,  and  entering  the  enemy^s  country,  laid 
it  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  For  this  purpose,  the  horse- 
men spread  themselves  on  every  side,  dividing  themselves 
into  small  parties  in  their  dreadful  progress,  till,  if  not 
checkedby  the  timely  reastance  of  the  inhabitants,  scarcely 
a  single  dwelling  escaped  their  indiscriminate  ravage.  To 
such  a  scene  of  pillage  and  desolation  the  pn^ihet  Habak. 
kuk  evidently  refers:  "  Their  horsemen  diall  spread  them- 
selves ;  and  their  horsemen  diall  come  from  far.*"^  The 
Baron  du  Tott,  in  his  entertaining  wprk,  has  given  us 

**  Langhorac's  Plutarch,  vol.  iii,  p.  440. 
^  Potter's  Gr.  Aotiq.  vol.  i,  p.  69.  ^  Habak.  i,  3. 
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tak  Bodount  of  the  manner  in  which  an  army  of  modem 
Tartars  conducted  themselves,  which  serves  greatly  to 
illustrate  this  passage :  ^^  These  particulars,*"  says  the 
Boron,  ^^  informed  the  cham  or  prince,  and  the  generals^ 
what  their  real  portion  was ;  and  it  was  decided  that  a 
third  of  the  army,  composed  of  volunteers,  and  command* 
ed  by  a  sultan  and  several  mirzas,  should  pass  the  river 
at  midnight,  divide  into  several  columns,  subdivide  suc- 
cessively, and  thus  overspread  New  Servia,  bum  the  vil- 
lages, corn,  and  fodder,  and  carry  ofip  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  The  rest  of  the  army,  in  order  to  follow 
the  plan  concerted,  marched  till  they  came  to  the  beaten 
track  in  the  aibw  made  by  the  detachment.  This  we 
followed,  till  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  it  divides  into 
seven  branches,  to  the  left  of  which  we  constantly  kept^ 
observing  never  to  mingle  or  confusejourselves  with  any 
of  the  subdivisions  which  we  successively  found;  and  some 
of  which  were  only  small  paths,  traced  by  one  or  two 
horsemen.  Flocks  were  found  frozen  to  death  on  the 
l^ain,  and  twenty  columns  of  smoke,  already  rising  in  the 
bprizon,  completed  the  horrc^s  of  the  scene,  and  announ- 
ced the  fires  which  had  laid  waste  New  Servia.''^  The 
difficulties  which  have  attaiided  the  explanation  of  this 
]N*ediction  are  thus  happily  removed,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  expressibn  fully  established* 
<  Tq  restrain  the  licentiousness  and  cruelty  to  which  sok- 
diets  in  general  become  so  prone,  Grod  himself  expressly 
iorbid  the  armies  of  Israel  to  hurt  or  cut  down  the  fruit 
trees  to  employ  them  in  their  works  against  a  besii^ed 
city,  because  they  contributed  to  the  support  of  human 
life.  Such  as  were  not  fruit-bearing  trees  might  be  cut 
k  Mem.  VOL  i,  p.^466-4«7. 
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3own  to  raise  bulwarks,  or  otherwise  to  distress  the  ene* 
my  ;  but  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  waste  and  desolation. 
The  Moabites,  however,  were  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour  by  the  express  command  of  Jehovah  himself,  who 
had  a  right,  when  he  pleased,  to  suspend  the  law  which 
depended  upon  his  own  will :  "  And  this  is  but  a  light 
thing  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  he  will  deliver  the  Moa^ 
bites  also  into  your  hand ;  and  ye  shall  smite  every  fenced 
city,  and  every  choice  city,  and  shall  fell  every  good  tree, 
and  stop  all  wells  of  water,  and  mar  every  good  piece  of 
land  with  stones.""^  This  ancient  mode  of  warfare,  which, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews,  is 
still  followed  by  the  Arabs  who  infest  that  unhappy  coun- 
try. In  their  military  expeditions  they  bum  the  com, 
cut  down  the  olive  trees,  carry  off  the  sheep,  and,  except 
taking  the  life  of  th  A  enemy,  do  him  all  the  mischief  in 
their  power.*" 

The  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  country  endeavoured 
to  distress  their  enemies,  and  force  them  to  retire,  by  di- 
verting the  streams  into  other  channels,  and  stopping  up 
the  wells.  To  those  who  inhabit  a  colder  latitude,  and 
live  in  a  country  abounding  with  water,  such  operations 
may  seem  to  be  a  very  inefficient  means  of  defence ;  but 
in  the  east,  where  water  is  very  scarce,  and  the  heat  of 
the  climate  hardly  to  be  endured,  they  are  often  terribly 
efficacious.  It  was,  therefore,  no  feeble  measure  which 
Hezekiah  proposed  when  Sennacherib  invaded  his  domi* 
nions,  and  threatened  to  lay  siege  to  his  capital,  *'  to  stop 
all  the  fountains,  and  the  brook  which  ran  through  the 
midst  of  the  land.**^  The  same  stratagem  was  again  tried 
in  an  age  long  posterior  to  the  times  of  that  excellent  mo. 
narch ;  and  it  had  the  effect  of  reducing  an  European 

*  2  Kings  xiz,  23.  »  Harmet^s  Obserr.  vol  iii,  p.  213. 
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army  to  very  great  distress.  In  the  eleventh  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  having 
received  advice  that  the  crusaders  were  advancing  to  be- 
siege the  city,  stopped  up  their  wells  and  cisterns  for 
five  or  six  miles  round,  that  they  might  be  obliged,  from 
the  want  of  water,  to  desist  from  their  design.  This  joe- 
caution  reduced  the  Christian  army  to  great  perplexity 
and  distress,  although  it  did  not  hinder  them  from  perse- 
vering in  the  siege  till  they  compelled  the  Saracens  to  sur- 
render. While  the  inhabitants  had  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  as  well  from  their  cisterns  which  received  the  rain 
of  heaven  as  from  the  fountains  without  the  walls,  the 
water  of  which  was  conveyed  by  aqueducts  into  two  very 
large  basons  within  the  city,  the  besiegers  were  reduced 
by  thirst  to  the  last  extremity.  The  men  preserved  their 
lives  with  great  difficulty,  by  proftiring  a  little  water 
from  some  fountains  at  four  or  five  miles  distance ;  but 
their  horses  and  other  cattle  died  in  great  numbers,  and 
occasioned  a  dangerous  pestilential  contagion.*^ 

When  the  Greeks  came  within  sight  of  their  enenues 
in  the  open  field,  they  drew  up  their  whole  army  in  one 
line,  trusting  the  success  of  the  day  to'  a  single  onset ; 
while  the  Romans,  who  far  excelled  them  in  the  art  of 
marshalling  an  army,  ranging  their  hastati,  principes,  and 
triarii  in  distinct  bodies  behind  one  another  at  proper  dis- 
tances, were  able,  after  the  defeat  of  their  first  line,  twice 
to  renew  the  battle ;  and  could  not  be  entirely  routed  till 
they  had  lost  three  several  engagements.  The  armies  of 
Israel  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  in  one  front,  prepared  to  decide  the  victory  by 
one  grand  eJBTort.** 

"  Hanner*8  Observ.  yoL  iii,  p.  404,  405. 
*  Po(ter*f  Gmian  Antiq.  yoL  ii,  p.  75. 
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Immediately  before  the  signal  was  given,  and  some^ 
times  in  the  heat  of  battle,  the  general  of  a  Grecian  armj 
made  an  oration  to  his  troops,  in  which  he  briefly  stated 
the  motives  that  ought  to  animate  their  bosoms ;  and  ex^ 
horted  them  to  exert  their  utmost  force  and  vigour  against 
the  enemy.  The  success  which  sometimes  attended  these 
harangues  was  wonderful ;  the  soldiers,  animated  with 
fresh  life  and  courage,  returned  to  the  charge,  retrieved 
in  an  instant  their  affairs  which  were  in  a  declining  and 
almost  desperate  condition,  and  repulsed  those  very  ene* 
mies  by  whom  they  had  been  often  defeated.  Several 
instances  of  this  might  be  quoted  from  Roman  and  Ore- 
dan  history,  but  few  are  more  remarkable  than  that  of 
Tyttasus,  the  lame  Athenian  poet,  to  whom  the  com- 
inM:id  of  the  Spartan  army  was  given  in  one  of  the  Mes- 
senian  wars.  The  Spartans  had  at  that  time  suffered 
great  losses  in  many  encounters ;  imd  all  their  stratagems 
{HTOved  ineffectual,  so  that  they  began  to  despair  almost 
of  success,  when  the  poet,  by  his  lectures  of  honour  imd 
courage,  delivered  in  moving  verse  to  the  army,  ravished 
them  to  such  a  degree  with  the  thoughts  of  dying  for 
their  country,  that,  rushing  on  with  a  furious  transport 
to  meet  their  enemies,  they  gave  them  an  entire  overthrow, 
ftnd  by  one  decisive  battle  brought  the  war  to  a  ha|^y 
conclusion.^ 

Such  military  harangues,  ei^cially  in  very  trying  dir* 
cumst^nces,  are  perfectly  natural,  and  may  be  found  per- 
hi^  in  the  records  of  every  nation.  The  history  of  Joab, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  David^s  armies,  furnishes  a 
striking  instance :  "  When  Joab  saw  that  the  front  of  the 
battle  was  against  him,  before  and  behind,  he  chose  of  all 
P  Potter's  Gn  Anttq.  voL  ii,  p.  7^* 
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the  choice  men  of  Israel^  and  put  them  in  array  against 
the  Syrians ;  and  the  rest  of  the  people  he  delivered  inta 
the  hand  of  Abishai  his  brother,  that  he  might  put  them 
in  array  against  the.  children  of  Ammon.  And  he  said.  If 
the  Syrians  be  too  strong  for  me,  then  thou  shalt  help 
me ;  but  if  the  children  of  Ammon  be  too  strong  for  thee, 
then  I  will  come  and  help  thee.  Be  of  good  courage,  and 
let  us  play  the  men  for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities  of 
our  Grod ;  and  the  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  good  in 
his  sight.^^  In  a  succeeding  age,  the  king  of  Judah  adi. 
dressed  his  troops,  before  they  marched  against  the  con* 
federate  armies  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  ia  terms  becom- 
ing  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  holy  nation,  and  calculated 
to  make  a  deep  impresiuon  on  their  minds :  ^<  And  as  they 
went  forth,  Jehoshaphat  stood  and  said,  Hear  me,  O  Ju- 
dah, and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem:  fieUeve  in  the  Lord 
your  Grod,  so  shall  ye  be  established;  believe  his  prophets, 
fio  shall  ye  prosper.*"'  To  express  his  own  confidence  ia 
the  protection  of  Jehovah,  and  to  inspire  his  army  with 
the  same  sentiments,  after  consulting  with  the  people,  he 
<^  appointed  singers  unto  the  L(»d,  and  that  should  pndse 
the  beauty  of  hohness,  as  they  went  out  before  the  army, 
and  to  say.  Praise  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever.^  This  pious  conduct  obtained  the  approbation  of 
the  living  and  true  God,  who  rewarded  the  cheerful  re^ 
liance  of  his  people  with  a  complete  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies, unattended  by  loss  or  danger  to  them ;  for  **  when 
they  began  to  praise,  the  Lord  turned  every  man^s  sword 
against  his  fellow,^  in  the  camp  of  the  ccmfederates,  till 
not  one  escaped.  Animated  with  joy  and  gratitude  for  so 
great  a  deliverance,  the  pious  king  returned  to  Jerusalem 
^  2  Sam.  X,  9, 10,  '  2  Chion.  xx,  20.  *  Vene  21. 
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at  the  head  of  his  troc^s,  preceded  by  a  numerous  band 
of  music,  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  God  of  battles.  A 
custom  not  unUke  this,  and  perhaps  derived  from  some 
imperfect  tradition  of  it,  long  prevailed  in  the  staties  of 
Greece.  Before  they  joined  battle,  they  sung  an  hymn 
to  the  god  of  war,  called  mttf  ifi^tcm^tci ;  and  when  victory 
declared  in  their  favour,  they  sung  another  to  Apollo, 
termed  ^tctav  txifucttf} 

^^  The  soothsayers  inspected  all  the  sacrifices,  to  pre* 
Jsage  the  success  of  the  battle ;  and  till  the  omens  proved 
favourable,  they  ratha:  chose  tamely  to  resign  their  lives 
to  the  enemy,  than  to  defend  themselves.''"  These  supers 
stitious  rites  they  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians,  who 
were  exceedingly  addicted  to  divination.  The  prophet 
Ezekiel  records  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  in  his  pro* 
phecy  against  Jerusalem.  "  For  the  king  of  Babylon 
stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two 
ways,  to  use  divination ;  he  made  his  arrows  bright,  he 
consulted  with  images,  he  looked  in  the  hver."^  J^ome 
says,  the  mode  of  divining  by  arrows  was  this :  They 
wrote  on  several  arrows  the  names  of  the  cities  they  in- 
tended to  beside,  and  then  putting  them  promiscuously 
all  together  into  a  quivCT,  they  caused  them  to  be  drawn 
out  in  the  manner  of  lots,  and  that  city  whose  name  was 
on  the  arrow  first  drawn  out,  was  the  first  they  assaulted.'? 
Delia  Valla  mentions  another  method  of  divination  by  ar* 
rows,  diffisrent  from  the  former :  "  He  saw  at  Aleppo,  a 
Mi^ommedan,  who  caused  two  persons  to  sit  upon  the 
ground,  one  opposite  to  the  other,  and  gave  them-  four 
arrows  into  their  hands,  which  both  of  them  heW  with 

»  Potter's  Gr.  Amiq.  voL  ii,  p.  76.  «  Ibid.  p.  77« 

'  E«ek.  xxi,  21. 
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tl^ir  points  downward,  and  as  it  were  in  two  right  Utes, 
ilnited  cme  to  the  other.  Then  a  question  being  put  to 
him  about  any  business,  he  fell  to  murmur  his  enchant, 
ments,  and  thereby  caused  the  said  four  arrows  of  their  own 
accord  to  unite  their  points  together  in  the  midst,  (though 
he  that  held  them  stirred  not  his  hand,)  and  accordii^  to 
the  future  eyent  oi  the  matter,  those  of  the  right  side  were 
placed  over  those  of  the  left,  or  on  the  contrary.''  This 
practice,  Delia  Valla  refers  to  diabolical  influence.^ 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  arrows  were  cast 
into  the  air,  and  the  inquirer  was  to  shape  his  course  the 
game  way  that  the  arrow  inclined  in  its  descent.  This 
was  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  king  of  Babylon  made 
the  head  of  his  arrows  bright,  that  the  sun-*beam  reflected 
fnnn  their  polished  hesuis,  might  enable  him  to  trace  their 
path  with  greater  ease  and  certainty.  It  is  however  still 
more  proimble,  that  he  divined  by  looking  upon  the  iron 
heads  of  the  arrows,  and  observing  the  various  appear^ 
ances  in  them ;  which  accounts  in  the  most  satisfSeustory 
way  for  the  care  with  which  they  were  brightened. 

To  this  method  of  divination,  was  added  the  inspection 
of  the  liver.  This  was  also  the  first  and  principal  part  of 
the  intestines,  which  the  Grecian  soothsayers  examined. 
If  it  was  corrupted,  they  thought  that  the  blood,  and  by 
consequ^ice  all  the  body,  must  be  so  too ;  and  therefore 
i£  it  Was  found  in  a  very  bad  state,  they  desisted  imme- 
difrtely,  without  regarding  the  supposed  indications  of  the 
other  parts.  If  it  exhibited  a  pleasing  and  naUiral  red- 
ness ;  if  it  was  sound,  without  E|)ot  or  blemish ;  if  its 
head  was  large ;  if  it  had  two  heads,  or  if  there  were  two 
livers  ;  if  its  lappets  were  turned  inwards :  then  prospe- 
^  Tmv.  p.  276. 
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rity  and  success  were  expected.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand^ 
it  was  too  dry,  or  the  parts  tied  together,  especially  if  it 
was  without  a  lappet,  or  the  liver  itself  was  altogether 
wanting,  they  looked  for  nothing  but  dangers,  disappoint- 
ments, and  misfortunes. 

The  chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  not  less  eager  than 
others  to  know  the  issue  of  their  military  expeditions,  or 
if  Heaven  regarded  their  undertakings  with  a  favourable 
eye,  had  frequent  recoiu'se  to  the  holy  Oracle ;  they  con- 
sulted the  prophet  of  the  Lord ;  they  offered  sacrifices, 
and  consulted  with  the  high  priest  who  bore  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  in  his  breastplate,  by  means  of  which  he 
discovered  the  will  of  the  Deity ;  or,  presenting  himself 
at  the  altar  of  incense,  received  the  desired  response  by 
an  audible  voice  from  the  most  holy  place.  The  son 
of  Jesse,  in  a  time  of  great  distress  and  perplexity,  con- 
sulted the  oracle  by  means  of  an  ephod,  a  part  of  the  sa*- 
cerdotal  vestments :  ^^  And  David  said  to  Abiathar  the 
priest,  Ahimekch^s  son,  I  pray  thee,  bring  me  hither  thd 
ephod ;  and  Abiathar  brought  hither  the  ephod  to  David* 
And  David  inquired  at  the  Lord,  saying,  Shall  I  pur- 
sue after  this  troop  ?  Shall  I  overtake  them  ?  And  he 
answered  him,  Pursue ;  for  thou  shalt  surely  overtake 
them,  and  without  fail  recover  all.*"*  Here  was  no  bright- 
ning  of  arrows,  after  the  custom  of  superstitious  hea- 
thens; no  consulting  with  images,  nor  inspecting  of  in- 
testines, from  which  nothing  but  vague  conjecture  can  re- 
Bult ;  but  a  devout  and  humble  application  to  the  throne 
of  the  true  God ;  and  the  answer  was  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  his  character ;  it  was  clear  and  precise,  at  once 
authorizing  the  pursuit,  and  promising  complete  success ; 
*  1  Sam.  XXX,  8. 
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or  forbidding  them,  in  plain  terms,  to  prosecute  their  de- 
igns. 

After  the  introduction  of  trumpets  into  Greece,  her  ar- 
mies geno'ally  began  the  attack  at  the  sound  of  this  war- 
Uke  instrument ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  particulari- 
ly  remarkable  for  beginning  their  engagements  with  the 
soft  tones  of  the  flute,  which  were  intended  to  render  the 
combatants  cool  and  sedate,  and  enable  them  to  mardi 
with  a  firm  and  majestic  step  against  ih&r  enemies.^  In 
the  armies  of  Israel,  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  was 
roused  and  sustained  by  a  concert  of  various  instruments; 
in  which  were  distinguished  the  martial  sounds  of  the  sil- 
ver trumpet,  and  the  gentler  notes  of  the  harp  and  the 
psaltery.'  In  the  beginning  of  their  onset,  they  gave  a 
general  shout- to  encourage  and  animate  one  another,  and 
strike  terror  into  their  enemies.  This  circumstance  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel :  *^  And  David 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  left  the  sheep  with  a 
keeper,  and  took,  and  went,  as  Jesse  had  commanded 
him ;  and  he  came  to  the  trench,  as  the  host  was  going 
forth  to  the  fight,  and  shouted  for  the  battle.  For  Israel 
and  the  Philistines  had  put  the  battle  in  array,  army 
against  army.'"  This  custom  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  almost  every  nation  under  heaven ;  and  is  mentioned 
by  all  writers  who  treat  of  martial  affairs.  Homer  com- 
pares the  confused  noise  of  two  armies  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  to  the  deafening  roar  of  torrents  rushing  with  im- 
petuous force  from  the  mountains  into  the  subjacent  val- 
leys.^ In  the  sixteenth  Iliad,  the  fierce  bands  of  Achilles 
pour  from  their  ships  into  the  plain  with  a  joyful  shout: 

y  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  83.  ■  1  Sam.  xvi,  20. 

»  2  Chron.  xx,  28.  »>  Iliad.  Ub.  v,  L  452. 
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E»  ffim  *x*^^**  ^  ^  «r»if«f  »^$f^tu  L.  267* 

In  the  wars  which  the  Hebrews  prosecuted  in  Canaan, 
and  in  the  surrounding  countries,  the  generals  fought  at 
the  head  of  their  armies,  performing  at  once  the  part  of  a 
private  soldier,  and  the  various  duties  of  a  resolute  ci^ 
lean.  In  the  heroic  ages,  the  Grecian  generals  exposed 
their  persons  in  the  same  way.*^  Homer,  in  all  his  battles, 
places  the  principal  officers  in  the  front,  and  calls  them 
r^6(4atx^  and  t^a/um,  because  they  fought  before  their  armies: 
Thus  when  he  led  up  the  Trojans,  the  godlike  Paris 
fought  at  their  head  : 

T^«riy  fAit  ^^•f*mxiK^*  AXi|«ir}^«f  ^umhtif         lU  Hb.  Bi,  1. 16* 

And  when  Achilles  sends  out  his  soldiers  to  defend  the 
Grecian  ships,  having  allotted  to  the  rest  of  his  officers 
their  several  posts,  he  places  Patroclus  and  Automedon, 
as  chief  commanders,  before  the  front.^ 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  not  allowed  to  prosecute  their 
victory  when  their  enemies  fled  from  the  field,  nor  to  per- 
sist long  and  eagerly  in  the  pursuit.*  The  Spartans,  saya 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus,  having  routed  an  enemy, 
pursued  him  till  they  had  completed  their  victory,  and  then 
sounded  a  retreat ;  thinking  it  base  and  unworthy  of  true 
Grecians  to  cut  men  in  pieces,  who  had  ceased  to  resist 
them,  and  left  them  masters  of  the  field.  This  manner  of 
dealing  with  those  whom  they  had  conquered,  not  only 
shewed  their  magnanimity  and  greatness  of  soul,  but  also 
served  a  political  purpose ;  for  their  enemies  knowing,  that 
they  killed  only  those  who  made  resistance,  and  gave  quar* 
ter  to  the  rest,  generally  thought  it  their  best  way  to  consult 
their  safety  by  an  early  flight.  The  Hebrew  generals,  also 

«  Pottcr'i  Gr.  Antiq.  voL  ii,  p.  87-  **  II.  Kb.  xri,  L  21& 

'  Fotter*8  Gr.  Andq.  toL  ii,  p.  88.    ThucTdides,  lib.  t,  toL  i,  p.  133.  ^ 
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restrained  on  certain  occasions  the  valour  of  their  men,  and 
recalled  them  early  by  sound  of  trumpet  from  the  pursuit 
Absalom  was  no  soono:  slain  and  the  victory  secured,  than 
"  Joab  blew  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  returned  from 
pursuing  after  Israel ;  for  Joab  held  back  the  people.^' 
Another  instance  occurred  in  the  battle,  which  was  fou^t 
by  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  between  the  adherents  of  David 
and  the  house  of  Saul :  ^^  So  Joab  blew  a  trumpet,  and 
all  the  people  stood  still,  and  pursued  after  Israel  no  more, 
neither  fought  they  any  more.^^  But  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, they  continued  the  pursuit  a  long  time ;  as  Joab 
himself  intimates  in  his  reply  to  Abner :  "  As  God  Uveth, 
unless  thou  hadst  qxd^en,  surely  then  in  the  morning,  the 
people  had  gone  up  every  one  from  following  his  brother.^ 
.  The  ancient  Grecians  frequently  committed  their  caluse 
to  the  issue  of  a  single  combat,  and  decided  their  quar- 
rels by  two  or  more  champions  on  each  side ;  and  their 
kings  and  great  commanders  were  so  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  glory,  and  so  tender  of  the  lives  of  their  subjects,  that 
they  frequently  sent  challenges  to  their  rivals,  to  end  the 
quarrel  by  a  single  encount^,  that  by  the  death  of  one  c^ 
them,  the  effusion  of  more  Uood  might  be  prevented.  An* 
eient  history  contains  many  remarkable  instances  of  such 
combats ;  Xantbus,  king  of  Bceotia,  challenged  the  kii^ 
of  Attica,  to  terminate  the  dangerous  war  in  which  their 
states  were  engagad  in  this  way,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  con- 
test;  and  Pittacus,  the  famous  Mitylenian,  killed  Phryno 
the  Athenian  genend,  in  a  single  combat.^    This  custom 

'  2  Sam.  xvUi,  16.  »  Chap,  ii,  28. 

•*  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  voL  ii,  p.  89. — Long  before  their  time,  Mendatts 
and  Pad0  engaged  in  single  combat  under  the  wills  of  Ttoy.  Iliad,  lib.  ir, 
L  325,  Jkc    Hector  and  Ajax,  Hb.  vii,  1.  225. 
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was  not  imknown  in  Pidefitine  and  other  eastern  countries^ 
for  the  champion  of  the  Philistines  challenged  the  armies 
of  Israel,  to  give  him  a  man  to  fight  with  him ;  and  when 
he  fell  by  the  valour  of  David,  his  countrymen, .  struck 
with  dismay,  immediately  deserted  their  standards,  and 
endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight 

The  challenge  given  on  those  occasions,  was  graerally 
couched  in  the  most  insolait  language,  and  deUvered  with 
a  very  contemptuous  air.  Thus,  Homer  makes  onexduef 
address  another  in  these  terms :  '^  Bold  as  thou  art,  too 
prodigal  of  life,  approach  and  enter  the  dark  gates  of 
death.^^  But  this  is  a  tame  and  spiritless  defiance,  corn- 
feared  with  the  proud  and  insulting  terms  which  Groliath 
addressed  to  his  young  and  inexperienced  antagonist: 
M  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  to  the  fowls  of 
the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;^  or  die  bold  and  manly, 
but  devout  reply  of  the  youthful  warrior :  "  Thou  comest 
to  me  with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield^ 
but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  defied.  This 
day  will  the  Lord  deliver  thee  into  mine  hand,  and  I  will 
smite  thee,  and  take  thine  head  from  thee,  and  I  will  give 
the  carcases  of  the  hosts  of  the  Philistines  this  day  imto 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth  ; 
that  all  the  earth  may  know  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel."* 

The  Philistines  no  sooner  saw  their  champion  fallen, 
and  his  head  severed  from  his  body,  than,  seized  with  a 
panic  fear,  they  fled,  and  the  armies  of  Israel  pursued 
with  loud  acclamations.  Another  instance  of  panic  which 
struck  the  army  of  the  Philistines,  a  short  time  before 
when  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  fell  upon  their  gar- 
*  1  Sam.  xvij,  46. 
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jAaa^  and  put  them  to  flight,  is  described  in  these  t^ms: 
^^  And  there  was  trembling  in  the  host,  in  the  field,  and 
among  all  the  people ;  the  garrison  and  the  spoilers,  they 
also  trembled ;  and  the  earth  quaked ;  so  it  was  a  very 
great  trembling.^  In  the  Hebrew,  it  is  a  trembling  of 
God ;  that  is,  a  fear  which  God  sent  upon  them,  and  con^ 
sequently  which  the  strongest  mind  could  not  reason  dotvn, 
nor  the  firmest  heart  resist.  This  fear,  the  Greeks  and 
other  heathen  nations  called  a  panic  ;  because  Pan,  one  of 
their  gods,  was  believed  to  be  the  author  of  it.  Bacchus, 
in  his  Indian  expedition,  led  his  army  into  some  defiles, 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  and  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  By  the  advice  of  Fan,  his  lieutenant 
g^ieral,  he  made  his  army  ^ve  a  sudden  shout,  which 
struck  the  enemy  with  so  great  astonishment  and  tertor, 
that  they  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation^  Hence,  it 
was  ever  afterwards  called  a  panic,  and  supposed  tocom^ 
directly  from  heaven.     It  is  thus  expressed  by  Pindar : 

f »  tyof 

*^  When  men  are  struck  with  divine  terrors,  even  the  chil- 
dren of  the  gods  betake  themselves  to  flight.*"^ 

The  flight  of  the  Syrians,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  king 
of  Israel,  was  produced  by  a  panic,  which  so  completely 
unmanned  them,  that,  says  the  sacred  historian,  ^^all  the 
way  was  full  of  garments  and  vessels,  which  the  Syrians 
had  cast  away  in  their  haste."^  The  flight  of  Saladine^ 
army,  which  was  defeated  by  Baldwin  IV.  near  Gaza,  in 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  was  marked  with  similar  circun^ 

i  Pottci^s  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  84. 
^  Nemea,  ix,  63.  >  2  Kings  vii,  15. 
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sIMM^  df  ocHiBttoiaifidn  and  teiltir*  To  flet  ndth  gre«M( 
e!cpdUtk>n,  they  threw  aeway  their  amis  and  clothes,  theuf 
^oats  of  mail,  their  greaves  and  other  pieces  of  armouTi 
a2ad  abandoned  their  baggage,  and  fled  from  their  pur^ 
sUisis,  ahno9t  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity."* 

It  was  customary  in  the  ancient  combats,  for  the  rani 
qntsbed  person  to  stretch  ant  hia  hands  to  the  conqueror^ 
i^gnifying  that  he  declined  the  battle,  yielded  the  Tietbry; 
and  submitted  to  the  du'ection  of  the  ^tor.  So,  Tniv 
ntre  in  Virgil : 

cc  Tkitti  et  vietum  tenden  ^mat 

^' You  hai^e  overcome^  and  the  Ausonians  hare  seeii  t&y 
tanqnished  foe  stretch  fcNrth  his  suppliant  hands.^  To 
this  custom,  our  Lord  alludes  in  his  pre^ctioH  to  Peter  ; 
^  When'  thou  shak  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  icxrik  tiiy 
hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee*^**  The  aged  ^KMrtJe 
was  to  stretch  out  his  hands  as  a  token  of  submiseioa  to 
that  power,  under  which  he  would  fall  «id  perish^* 

Many  of  the  otiental  cities  were  defended  by  strcolg 
walls  and  lofty  towers,  long  before  the  nations  of  Sl^reece 
and  Rome  had  any  fixed  or  settled  habitations.  Wlwn 
the  armies  of  Israel  entered  Canaan,  they  found  Jeridio^ 
and  other  towns^  strongly  fortified ;  for  the  redaction  of 
which  thqr  wete  indebted,  not  to  their  own  brav^,  nor 
the  elfoct  ei  th&t  military  engines,  but  to  the  mirtaculotis 
power  of  heaven.  After  they  became  more  expert  m  wU 
Ittary  a^irs,  and  provided  with  suitable  meam^  of  attiJck^ 
they  undertook  and  prosecuted  siege*  in  dtie  foriti*  Wh#it 
they  endeavoured  io  get  possessioii  6f  a  tower  6r  cdstle^ 

**  Harmet's  Obscrv.  vol  iii,  p.  486,  486. 
-  John  xlS,  la.  ^  Bmrdn'g  Orient.  Cuit.  obf.  I$M 

TOL»  III.  »  e. 
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they  seem  to  have  attempted  it  first  by  st^mn,  smrounA* 
ibg  it  with  their  whole  army,  and  attai$kiii^  it  in  all  quar- 
ters at  orice.  When  this  method  proved  ineffectual,  they 
frequently  desisted  from  their  enlerprise :  but  if  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  it,  they  prepared  for  .ai  longer  siege, 
in  the  management  of  which  they  seem  to  have  ic^owed 
no  constant  and  settled  method*  In  attacking  and  de- 
fending cities,  they  probably  employed  much  the  same 
m^iiis  as  the  Greekd^  and.  Romans  afterwiurds  adopted,, 
and  carried  to  so  great  a  state  of  perfection.  The  re- 
nowned warriors  of  Greece  and. iton^e  began .th^ir  opera- 
tions against  a  fortified  town  with  lilies  of  circumvallation, 
which  sonietimes  ocoisisted  of  a  double  wall  op  rampart^ 
raised  of  turfs,  called  in  Gre^k  «-x<»<>«<  and  TrMf^tk^  in  Latin 
cespites.  '  The  interior  ;foi^tification, was  designed  to  pre, 
veitt  iudden  and  unex;pected.salli€is  from  the  town,,  and.  to* 
die^ivre  it  of  all  possibility  of  suocour  from  lyithout  ^  the 
exterior,  to  secure  themfrom  foreign  ;enemies  that  might 
come  to' the  relief  [of  the  .besieged:  The  middle  i^ace, 
which  was  r  sixteen  feet,  wafe  taken  up  with  jodges  for 
guardd  and  centi^els,  built  at  due  disjt^nces  from  one  aa- 
other.;  yet  so  close,'  that,  at.  a  distant  view  the  whole  pile 
appeared  to  be  one. broad  wajli  with  turrets  on  both  sid^, 
'iftfreveiJy  tenth  of  which  .was  a  larger  tower,  extended 
from.  wAU,to:wall,P..  Su^h  appear  to  be  the  works  which 
Moses  refers  to  i|i  his^  directions  for  thi^  n^anagement  of  a 
siege  *  '/:  When  thou  shalt  besiege  a  city,  a  long  time,^  in 
leaking' war  against  it. to  take  it,  thou  shalt  i^ot  destroy 
tlij^;trjees  thereof;  by  forcing  an  ax  against  them ;.  for  thou 
may^st  eat  of  them ;  and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them  down 
(for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man^s  life)  to  employ  them  in 
the  aiegjB :  Only  th^  trees  which  thou  knowest  that  they 

P  B9ttcr*8  Gr.  Antiq.  ?oL  u,  p.  dO. 
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be  ii6t  trees  for.  meat,  thou  shalt  destray  and  cut  them 
down ;  and  thou  shalt  build  bulwarks  against  the  city  that 
maketh  war  with  thee,  until  it  be  subdued.''^ 

The  terrible  distress  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  be^ 
si^^ged  city  were  sometii^es  reduced  by  these  works  of  cir- 
eumvallation,  is  described  by  the  same  pen  in  strong  but 
just  odours,  in  a  following  chapter  :  "  And  thou  shalt  eat 
the  fruit  of  thine  own  body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
tby  dau^t^rs,  which  the  Lord  thy  Grod  hath  given  thee 
in.tfa^  siege :and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith  thine  enemi^ 
shall  distress  thee ;  so  that  the  man  that  is  tender  among 
you,  and  very  delicate,  his  eyes  shall  be  evil  toward  his 
brother,  and  toward  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  toward 
the  remnant  of  his  children  which  he  shall  leave ;  so  that 
he  will  not  give  to  any  of  them  of  th^  flesh  of  his  children 
whom  he  shall  eat,  because  he  hath  nothing  left  him  in 
the  siege  and  in  the  straitness  wherewith  thine  enemy  shall 
digress :  thee ;  in  all  thy  gates.     The  tender  and  delicate 
woman  among  you,  which  would  not  adventure. to  set  the 
sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness  anditea^ 
dsrness,!  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  husband'  of  her 
bosom,  and  toward  her  daughter,  and  toward  her  young 
one  that  cometh  out  from  between  her  feet,  and  toward 
ier,  children  which  she  shall  bear;  for  she  shall  eat  them, 
jbi*.  want  of  all  thii^s,  secretly  in  the  siege. and  straitness, 
wherewith  thine  enemy  shall  distress  thee  in  thy  gate?."/* 
The  same  calamity  was  predicted  by  our  Lord  a  ^  short 
time  before  Jiis  death,  in  his  affecting  lamentAtJonover  Je- 
ruBsiem  :  "  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine 
enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  coapipass  tl|ee 
roiind,  and  kejep  thee  in  on  every  side."' 

4  Bcut.  XX,  19,  iJO.  '  Deat  xxvfii,  53,  &c 

^  Luke  xix,  43.     See  also  Jer.  xix,  d. 
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Another  contnttaiie  wbidi  the  banegeim  employed,  wag 

the  4igffer  or  mounts  which  they  rsakoA  so  hogfa  as  to  equals 

if  not  exceed,  the  top  of  the  besieged  walls :  the  sides  went 

supported  with  bricks  or  stones,  &p  secured  with  strong 

raifters  to  hin^r  it  from  falling ;  the  fore  part  only  re^ 

inained  bare^  because  it  was  to  be  advanced  by  d^toea 

near^  the  ^ty.     The  pile  itself  consisted  of  i^  sorts  ot 

xnateriajs,  as  earth,  timber^  boughs,  stones ;  into  the  nnd^ 

die  were  cast  also  wickers,  and  twigs  of  trees  to  fasten^ 

and,  as  it  were,  cement  the  other  parts.    The  whole  fa» 

brie  is  thus  described  by  Lucan : 

■  ■    i    **  tone  omnia  late 
Pfoeumbttfit  naooni  et  fpofiuitia  rob^<e  qrlT«>"  &€^ 

<<  The  gvoveg  ar«  iel^d,  and  steoitgefet  timlMr  nought; 
From  thickest  forests  largest  oaks  are  brought, 
To  make  strong  rafters  to  support  the  pile, 
liMt  the  earfh  bnak  in  Md  fruatrate  all  iMt  toil» 
UaaUe  tb  mstain  Ute  tawec*a  wei|e^"  * 

The  pc^faet  Habakuk  manifestly  re&rs  to  the  motmt^ 
in  that  predktion,  where  be  describes  the  desolating  mandi 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  success  of  their  arms :  ^^  They 
diall  deride  every  strong  hold ;  for  they  shall  heap  uf 
dtt^t  ^nd  takeit.*** 

Moveable  towers  of  wood  were  usiially  placed  upon  the 
BiouBt,  which  were  driv^  on  wheds  fixed  witlan  the  hot. 
torn  planks,  to  secure  ^em  from  the  enemy.  Their  sioe 
Was  not  i^ways  the  same^  but  proportioned  to  the  toii^r» 
bf  the  city  they  begged :  the  front  if  as  usuattjr  covered 
wkh  tiles ;  and  i»  bter  times  the  sides  were  likewise 
guarded  with  the  sjitne  materials ;  thcar  tops  were  oov€aned 
with  rwn  ydes^  and  other  thmgs,  to  preserve  than  txmm 
fire  balls  and  missive  weapoos :  they  w^re  Idraied  into 
sever^  stories,  wWch  were  able  to  dwry  both  soldiers  and 
*  Potter's  Gn  Anti^,  tol  H,  p.  04.  *  Hah.  i,  10. 
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ievei^al  Iseds  of  engines,"^^  AU  these  mOdeB  of  attack 
ii!>ere  ptactiaed  in  the  day&  of  Isaiah,  who  threatens  Jenu 
mdem  with  a  siege  conducted  according  to  this  method : 
^  And  I  wiU  Encamp  against  thee  round  about,  and  will 
lay  siege  against  thee  with  a  mount ;  and  I  will  raise  forts 
against  thee.^*^  The  prophet  Ezddel  repeats  the  predic- 
tion  in  almost  the  sante  words,  adding  only  the  name  of 
the  engine  which  was  to  be  emjdoyed  in  battering  down 
the  walls :  ^^  Thou  also,  son  of  man,  take  thee  a  tile,  and 
lay  it  before  thee,  and  pourtray  upon  it  the  city,  even 
Jerusalem ;  and  lay  siege  against  it,  and  cast  a  mount 
against  it ;  set  the  camp  also  against  it ;  and  set  battering 
cams  against  it  round  about'**'^ 

The  battering-ram  was  an  engine  with  an  iron  head, 
resembling  the  head  of  a  ram,  with  which  they  beat  down 
the  enemies*  walls.  Of  this,  Potter  mentions  three  kinds ; 
the  first  was  plain  and  unartificial,  being  nothing  but  a 
kmg  beam  with  an  iron  head,  which  the  soldiers  drove 
with  main  force  against  the  wall ;  the  second  was  hung 
with  ropes  to  another  beam,  by  the  help  of  which  they 
thrust  it  forward  with  much  greater  force ;  the  third  dif- 
fered from  the  former  cmly  in  being  covered  with  a  testu* 
do,  or  shroud,  to  protect  the  soldiers  that  worked  it  from 
the  darts  of  the  enemy.  The  beam  was  sometimes  no 
less  than  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  co- 
vered  with  iron  plates,  lest  those  who  defended  the  walls 
should  set  it  on  fire  ;  the  head  was  armed  with  as  many 
horns  as  they  pleased.  Josephus  reports,  that  one  of  Ves- 
pasian^s  rams,  the  length  of  which  was  only  fifty  cubits, 
which  came  not  up  to  the  size  of  several  of  the  Grecian 
iiams,  had  an  head  as  thick  as  ten  men,  and  twenty^ve 

^  Pdtttr't  GMciaa  Antlq.  toL  y,  p.  04. 
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horns,  each  of  which  was  as  thick  as  one  man,  and  placed 
a  cubitus  distance  from  the  rest ;  the  weight  hung  (as  was 
customary),  upon  theliinder  part,  was  no  less  than  one 
thousand  and  five  hundred  talents ;  when  it  was  removed 
from  one  place  to  another,  it  was  not  taken  in  pieces ;  an 
hundred  and  fifty  yoke  of  oxen,  or  three  hundred  pair  of 
horses  and  mules  laboured  in  drawing  it ;  and  no  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  men  emplo3red  their  utmost  strength 
in  forcing  it  against  the  walls.  At  other  times,  we  find 
these  rams  driven  upon  wheels.  Such  was  the  formi- 
dable engine,  of  which  the  prophet  warned  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  in  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, levelled  at  last  the  walls  of  that  proud  metropolis 
with  the  ground.^ 

To  this  may  be  added,  various  engines  for  casting  ar- 
rows, darts,  and  stones  of  a  larger  size ;  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  balista,  which  hurled  stones  of  a  size 
not  less  than  mill-stones,  with  so  great  violence  as  to  dash 
whole  houses  in  pieces  at  a  blow.  Such  were  the  engines 
which  Uzziah  the  king  of  Judah,  planted  on  the  walls  and 
towers  of  Jerusalem,  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of 
an  invading  force :  *^  And  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines, 
invented  by  cunning  men,  to  be  on  the  towers,  and  upon 
the  bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones  withal."* 
Some  of  these  inventions,  however,  had  been  in  use  long 
before ;  for  in  the  reign  of  David,  the  battering-ram  was 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Abel-Bethmaachah  :  ^*  They  cast 
up  a  bank  against  the  city,  and  it  stood  in  the  trench  ; 
and  all  the  people  that  were  with  Joab  battered  the  wall 
to  throw  it  down."*  These  powerful  engines,  invented 
by  Jewish  artists,  and  worked  by  the  skill  and  vigour  of 

'  Potter's  Gr^ciiA  Aptiq.  voL  ii,  p.  95» 
*  ChipQ.  xxTi,  15.  >  2  Sam.  zz,  Id. 
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Jewish  soldiers,  were  undoubtedly  the  prototypes  of  those 
which  th^  celelM»ated  nations  of  Greece  arid  Rome  after- 
wards employed  with  so  much  success  in  their  sieges.^ . 
-  The  testudp,  or  tortoise,  was  a  defensive,  invention, 
which  received  its  name  from  covering  and  sheltering  tli6 
soldiers  £rom  the  weapons  of  their  en^nies,  as  a  tortoise 
is  covered  by  its  shell.  Ancient  authors  describe  several 
4cindsof  it;  but  the  one  to  which  the  sacred  writer  seems 
to  allude,  is  the  iestkdo  miltiaris,  used  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, but  more  frequently  in  surprising  cities,  before  the 
inhabitants  were  apprised  of  their  danger,  and  prepared 
for  their  defence,  which  served  to  protect  the  besiegers  in 
their  approach  to  the  walls.  When  the  testudo  was  for- 
med, the  soldiers  drew  up  close  to  one  another,  and  the 
iiindermost  ranks  bowing  themselves,  placed  their  targets 
above  their  heads ;  the  first  rank  stood  erect,  the  rest 
istooped  lower  and  lower  by  degrees,  till  the  last  rank 
kneeled  upon  the  ground ;  -  the  men  in  the  front  and  on 
-the  sides^hokling  their  targets  befdre  their  bodi^,  the  rest 
•covering  the  heads  of  those  who  were  placed  before  them ; 
so  that  the  whcde  body  resembled  a  pent-house  or  roof, 
covered  with  tiles,  down  which  the  enemies'*  missile  wea- 
pons easily  glided,  without  prejudice  to  the  soldiers  be- 
neaUi.^  Under  a  coveii;  of  this  kind,  the  prophet  foretels 
that  the  armies  of  Babylon  should  advance. to  the  attadc 
of  Tyre:  "  He  shall  slay  with  the  sword  thy  daughtei's 
in  the  field ;  and  he  shall  make  a  fori;  against  thee,  and 
cast  a  mount  against  thee,  drid  lift  up  the  buckler  against 
thee ;''  advance  to  storm  thy  .walls  under  the  protection  of 
the  testudo ;  ^^  and  he  shall  set  engines  of  war  against  thy 
walls,  and  with  his  axes  he  shall  break  down  thy  towers.^  ^ 

*»  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  yoL  n,  p.  Qd^  .  '    «  Ibid.  p.  93. 

•^Eaek.  xxvi,  8,  9. 
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Under  theproteotioB  of  thm  huddera^  tbe  w^AM0r^  9v>^QlV 
ed  upon  the  shoulden  of  one  anoib^  UU  they  retdi&d 
the  top  of  the  wall ;  or  they  endeavoured  singly  to  climb 
it,  wherever  they  could  find  a  h^,  or  n  place  less  vigi- 
lantly guarded. 

The  methods  by  which  the  beskged  endeavcwred  to 
defend  themsdlves  and  their  families  were  various.  Wh^ 
die  enemy  approached,  they  gave  notice  to  their  confede- 
rates to  hasten  thdr  assistance.  In  the  day,  this  was  done 
by  raising  a  great  smoke ;  in  the  night  by  fires  or  lighted 
torches.  If  the  flaming  torch  was  intended  to  aimouilce 
die  arrival  of  fHends,  it  was  held  still ;  but  on  die  iqpproack 
€f  an  enemy,  it  was  waved  backwards  and  fi»rwards,  an 
apt  ^oablem  of  the  destructive  tumtdts  oi  war,^  In  .allu- 
rion  to  this  practice,  the  propdbet  Jeremiah  calls  to  the 
{Kople  of  Bexgamin  and  Judah ;  ^^  Gather  yourselves  to 
flee  out  of  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and  blow  the  trumpet 
in  Tekoab,  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  BethJiaccerem; 
for  evil  approaches  out  of  the  north,  and  great  destruc- 
tion.^' Sometimes,  like  the  men  of  Gibeon  and  Jabedi*' 
(grilfiad,^^  diey  sent  messengers  to  inform  their  friends  of 
tl^perilous  condition,  and  entreat  their  assistance.  They 
guarded  the  walls  with  soldiers,  who,  with  stones  and  all 
sorts  of  missive  weapons,  annoyed  die  invadeiis,  and  reh 
pulsed  dieir  attads,.  In  some  instances,  the  weaker  sex 
^ied  with  their  fathers  and  husbands,  m  defending  their 
walla;  a  memarabk  instance  of  which  is  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Judges,  where  the  histonan  describes  the  fall  of 
Abbnelech  by  the  hand  of  a  woman.  When  Hezekiah 
was  threatened  with  utter  destruction  by  Sennacherib, 
^*  he  took  counsel  with  his  princes  and  the  mighty  men^  to 

*  Potter's  Or.  Atitiq.  roL  it,  p.  99. 
'Jcr.  vi,  1.  iJodhx,  6.    lSaiii.xi,4. 
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9to^'  the  Waters  of  the  foilo^igBfi^  wbioh  were  vithotit  tiie 
Gity  -  -  -  AI0O  he  strengthened  himself,  and  built  up  all 
die  wall  that  was  broken,  akid  raised  it  up  to  the  towers, 
and  another  wall  withdut,  and  repaired  MiU6  in  the  city 
of  David,  and  made  darts  and  shields  in  abundasoe.^^ 
Kany  other  oontriTanees  were  used,  as  the  posture  of 
affairs  required,  or  the  genius  of  the  besieged  supplied 
them  with  methods  of  annoyance  and  defence ;  but  as  the 
sacred  writers  make  few  or  no  allusions  to  them,  they  do 
not  ccHae  within  the  plan  of  this  work. 

When  a  city  was  taken,  all  that  were  found  in  arms 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  walls  and  buildings  were  de« 
M^lished,  and  die  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into 
^very.  If  the  d^ence  had  been  long  and  vigKNrous,  if 
the  besiegers  had  suffered  much^  or  if  the  general  was  of 
a  cruel  or  ungenerous  disposition,  men,  women,  and  chiL 
icen,  were  involved  in  one  promiscuous  destruction.  But 
so  cruel  a  fiite  was  reserved  only  for  some  pmrticula? 
places ;  many  cities  taken  by  siege,  were,  after  the  tumult 
of  battle,  received  into  favour  by  the  amquerw,  who  re* 
quired  only  some  tributary  acknowledgment.^  The  lot  eS 
populous  No  was  very  severe.  This  ancient  and  cele» 
\mted  city,  ^^  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers,  that  had 
the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart  was  the  sea, 
and  her  wall  was  from  the  sea,""  had  probaUy  mad^  a 
kmg  and  obstiasAe  resistance:  ^^  Yet  was  she  carried  awayj^ 
^  went  into  captivity ;  her  young  children  ako  were 
dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the  streets;  and  they 
east  lots  for  her  honourable  men ;  and  all  her  great  men 
were  bound  in  chains."^    No  less  complete  was  the  pro. 

^  2  Chron.  xzzn,  3,  4.  i  Nah.  in,  10. 

^  Pottfi*s  Grecian  Anti^.  yoL  U,  p.  07. 
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dided  destruction  of  Tyre,  which  Has  long  since  beett 
realized  in  every  particular;  "  And  they  shall  ^lestroy 
the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break  down  her  towers.  I  wiB 
also  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top 
of  a  rock.  It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets 
m  the  midst  of  the  sea :  for  I  have  spoken  it,  sittth  the 
Lord  Grod;  and  it  shall  become  a  spoil  to  the  nations^ 
And  her  daughters  which  are  in  the  field  shall  be  blain 
by  the  sword  ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.'** 
Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  has  been  in  like  manner 
swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  the  fierce  anger 
of  Jehovah ;  the  prediction  has  been  completely  fulfiUed ; 
**  Every  one  that  is  found  shall  be  thrust  through ;  and 
every  one  that  is  joined  unto  them  shall  fall  by  the  sword. 
Their  children  also  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  before  their 
eyes;  their  houses  shall  be  spoiled,  arid  their  wives  ra- 
vished.''* The  prediction  of  Jerusalem's  fall  may  finish 
this  fearful  picture  of  desolation :  **  For  the  days  shall 
come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on 
every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and 
thy  children  within  thee  ;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee 
one  stone  upon  another ;  because  thou  knewest  not  the 
time  of  thy  viatation."™ 

When  the  Greeks  demoHshed  a  city,  it  was  thrfr  cus- 
tom to  pronounce  direful  curses  against  those  who  should 
attempt  to  rebuild  it.  This  custom  seems  to  have  been 
of  great  antiquity,  and  derived  from  the  eastern  nations  ; 
for  Joshua,  the  renowned  successor  of  Moses,  pronounced 
a  solemn  malediction  against  the  person  who  should  re- 
build Jericho ;  which  received  its  accomplishment  in  Hiel 
I' Ezek.  xxvi,  3.    ,  *  Isa:  ziii,  15.  "  Luke  six,  43. 
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the  Bethelite,  many  ages  after,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab. 
**  In  his  days  did  Hiel  the  Bethelite  build  Jericho  :  he 
laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram,  his  first-born,  and 
set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest  son  Segub,  ae-. 
cording  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.''** 

The  captured  city  was,  after  being  razed  to  the  foml* 
dations,  not  unfrequently  sowed  with  salt,  and  marked 
with  the  plough,  in  token  of  perpetual  desolation.  Ex- 
perience had  taught  the  ancients,  that  the  soil  which 
abounds  with  salt  is  uniformly  barren  and  desc^te.  The 
dreary  solitudes,  encrusted  with  salt,  which  in  Syria  so 
frequently  meet  the  traveller's  eye,  and  particularly  that 
extensive  desert  which  stretches  between  Aleppo  and  Bas- 
sorah  near  the  Persian  gulf,  probably  suggested  to  the 
oriental  conqueror,  the  ancient  custom  of  sowing  with  salt 
a  vanquished  city,  which  his  ungenerous  revenge  had  de- 
voted to  never^nding  desolation.  A  memorable  instance 
of  this  practice  occurs  in  the  history  of  Abimeleeh,  who 
took  the  city  of  Shechem,  and  after  putting  the  wretched 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  and 
sowed  it  with  salt.?  And  in  modern  times,  the  exai^* 
rated  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  burnt,  razed,  sowed 
with  salt,  and  ploughed  the  city  of  Milan.  In  allusion 
to  the  last  of  these  customs,  it  was  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phet Micah :  <^  Zion  shall  be  ploughed  like  a  field,  aind 
Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the 
house  as  the  high  places  of  j^forest.''*  The  Jewish  wri- 
ters allow  that  this  prophecy  ireceived  its  fulfilment  in  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  second  temple  by  Titus,  when 

°  1  Kings  xvi,  34.     Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  97. 
P  Judg.  ix,  45.  '^  Jer.  xvf'h  18. 
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TiMieiitius,  or,  as  aome  xaodem  J^wa  oall  hitiiy  Turaas 
Rufua,  razed  the  very  foundations  of  the  city  atid  temple^ 
to  that  according  to  the  prediction  of  our  Lord,  ^^  Om 
stone  was  not  kft  upon  another.'*^  So  frequent  was  the 
custom  of  breaking  up  the  ground  with  the  plough,  wb«:<e 
the  dwellings  of  a  brave  and  rescdut^  peofde  had  stood, 
that  Horace  speaks  of  it  in  the  most  finniliar  terms: 

* i  I  *'  iiojiximeiGtqiM  mturii 

HofttUe  uatrum  ezerotus  iosoleni." 

An  oriental  enemy,  as  in  former  ages,  cuts  down  the 
trees  of  tibe  country  whkli  he  invades ;  destroys  the  viU 
h^es,  and  bums  all  the  com  and  lavender  which  he 
cannot  carry  off:  die  surrounding  plain,  derived  of  ks 
v^ure^  is  covered  with  putrid  carcasses  and  burning 
afiihes.;  the  hot  wind  wafting  ks  fcetid  odours,  and  dis^ 
per^g  the  ai^es  amcog  the  tents,  rend^s  his  eBcampt 
ment  extremely  disagreeable.  Durii^  the  night  the  hy^ 
enas,  jackalls,  and  wild  beasts  of  various  kinds,  allured  by 
die^cent,  prowl  over  the  field  with  a  horrid  noise ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  momii^  dawns,  a  multitude  of  vultu)res, 
kite^,  and  birds  of  prey,  are  seen  ass^ling  tb^  claim  to 
a  share  of  the  dead.  Such  was  the  scene  which  Forbes 
Contemplated  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan ;  ^^  and  it  was 
to  me,*"  says  that  writer,  "  a  scene  replete  with  bond  no* 
velty,  realizing  the  pro]^et^s  denunciation :  /^  I  wiU  ap^ 
^xnnt  over  them  four  kinds,  saith  the  Lord ;  the  sw<mi  to 
di^,  and  the  (kgs  to  tear,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaY^n, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  eartb  |o  devout  and  destroy*^' 

It  was  the  practice  of  ancient  warriors,  to  strip  the  dead 
bodies  4>f  their  demies  on  the  fi^  of  battle,  after  tibe 
victory  was  seciured,  and  the  pursuit  had  ceased.;  and  not 
«  JeK  kr,  Sw    Forbes's  Orient.  M«m9iM.  _ 
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datiifiedlrttk  tfaiS)  they  often  tveajfccd  thai  in  the  ikuxtt  bro^ 
tal  manai^y  basely  reveDgmg  the  injuries  idiioh  they  had 
received  from  them  while  liviiig,  by  disfiguring  thdr  re. 
nuuns^  and  exposing  them  to  scorn  and  ignominy.  Whai 
the  Philistines  oame  to  strip  the  dead  that  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  th^y  found  Saul  and  his 
three  sons  among  the  slain.  But  instead  of  respecting  his 
rank  and  valour,  they  <^  cut  off  hk  head,  and  stripped  off 
1h8  armour,  which  they  put  in  the  house  of  Ashtarothf 
and  tbey  fastened  his  body,  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons^ 
to  the  wall  of  Beth^shan.^  Capital  offences  were  some* 
times  punished  by  throiwing  the  criminal  upon  hodcs^ 
which  were  fixed  in  the  wall  below,  where  they  frequently 
hui%  in  the  most  e&quimte  tortures,  thirty  or  forty  hours 
before  they  expired.  It  is  probable  that  the  bodies  of 
Saul  and  his  sons  ware  fixed  to  soch  books  as  were  placed 
Aere  £01  the  execution  of  die  vilest  malefactors;  but 
whatever  be  in  this,  it  was  certainly  meant  as  one  of  the 
greatest  indigmtiea  whidi  they  could  dFer  to  the  remains 
of  an  eneioay  whom  they  both  feared  and  detested. 

The  andent  Greeks  treated  the  dead  bodies  of  their  ene- 
mies in  a  manner  equally  indecent  and  iidiuman*  They 
maxiglcdj  dismembered,  dra^^ed  them  about  the  field  of 
battle,  and  siifi^ed  them  to  lie  unburied  for  a  long  time^ 
and  even  to  become  the  prey  of  ia;ynge  beai^  and  rave*' 
pom  £o(\riB«  No  instance  of  this  kmd  is  more  remarkable 
than  tibat  of  the.  brave,  the  generoim,  but  unfortunate 
Hector,  vihote  dead  body  suffered  every  indignity  which 
the  iirfiiriate  rage  of  Achilles,  or  the  ferocious  brutality 
of  his  myrmidons  coujd  invent.  Nay  the  whole  army 
joined  iq  the  brutish  and  boxbavous  insult ;  whidi  shews 
that  it  was  their  constant  praotiee^  and  regarded  as  quite 
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ooDEistent  widi  virtue  and  honour.'  Tydeiis  is  not  treated 
witb  more  respect  in  Statins ;  and  in  Virgil,  the  b<^  o£ 
Mezentius  is  cruelly  lacerated,  for  though  he  mily  re«^ 
oeiYed  two  wounds  from  ^nefis,^  we  find  his  breastplate 
afterwards  pierced  through  in  twelve  places: 

>—- ^  *«  bis  sex  thoraca  pedtam  . 

Perfossumque  locb.'*  JEnad,  lib.  xi,  1.  9. 

These  instances,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added^ 
prove  thBt  it  was  the  common  practice  of  ancient  warriors. 
In  the  heroic  ages  too,  the  conquerors  compelled  their  ene-» 
mies  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  for  permission  to  bury 
^a&r  dead.  Hector^s  body  was  redeemed  from  Achilles ; 
and  that  of  Achilles  was  redeemed  from  the  Trojans  tar 
tke.  same  price,  be  had  received  fw:  Hector.**  And  Virgil 
introdiices.Nisus  dissuading  his  friend  Euryalusfrom  ac* 
bompanying  him  into  danger,  lest,  if  he  were  slain,  there 
should  be  no  person  to  recover  by  fight,,  or  redeem  his 
body: 

«*  Sitqud  me  japtum  pngmn  pretiovejcdimptam 

JVlaodet  humo  solita.'*  Mtrnd,  lib.  ix,  1.  213. 

These  statements  prove,  that  it  was  a  common  practice 
in  th6  primitive  ages,  to  redeem  the  dead  body  of  a  war- 
rior; and  if  this  was  neglected  gs  refused,  it  was  fre* 
quently  suffered  to  remain  unburied.^  But,  in  succeed- 
ing, times,  it  was  considered  as  the  greatest  impiety,  as 
the  indubitable  mark  of  a  savage  or  ungenerous  tanper, 
t6  deny  the  rites  of  burial  to  an  enemy.  The  more  dvi* 
Uzed  .Grecians  reckoned  it  a  sacred  duty,  to  bury  the  slain, 
a  debt  which  they  owed  to  nature ;  and  they  seldom  or 

'  Iliad,  lib.  xxii,  L  307.  *  -^neid.  lib.  x,  L  905. 

"  IKud.  lib*  xxiv.    Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  li,  p.  97,  9a 
"  Potter*8  Gr*  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  100-103. 
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nev^r  neglected  it,  or  refused  their  permission  I  to  pay 
it,  except  cm  extraordinary  and  unusual  provocations-  It 
iras  a  very  a^ravating  circumstance  in  the  desolations  of 
Jerusalem,  so  feelingly  de€iciibed  by  the  pen  of  Asa{di^ 
that  the  dead  bodies  of  her  inhabitants  remained  unburied^ 
and  the  terms  in  iirhich  he  mentions  it,  prove  tlmt  the  He* 
brews  had  the  same  acute  feelings,  relative  to  this  subject^ 
as  the  most  refined  nations  of  antiquity :  "  O  God,  the 
heathen  are  come  iato  thine  inheritance ;  thy  holytei^Io 
have  they  defiled ;  they  have  laid  Jerusalem  on  iieaps; 
The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  they  given  to  be 
meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  the  flesh  of  thy  ^ints 
unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  Their  bldod  have  they  died 
like  water  round  about  Jerusalem ;  and  there  was  none  to 
bury  them.''^    . 

'  The  ancients,  in  ev^ry.  part  of  .the  world,  were  aceus-t 
totned  to  inter  their  warriors  in  complete  armour.  We 
are  informed  by  Chardin, .  that  ^  the  Mingrelian  soldier 
rieepd  with  his  sword  under  his  head,  and  his  arms  by  his 
side ;  and  he  is  buried. in  the  same  manner,  his  arms.be« 
ing  placed  in  the  same  position.  The  allusion  of  Ezekiel 
to  this  ancieait  custom  is;  extremely  clear  :  "  They  shall 
nDt  lie  with  the  mighty,  that  are  fallen  of  the  uncircum* 
ctfied,  which  sct^  gone  down  to  hell  with  their  weapons  of 
war  :i  and  .they  have  laid  their  swords  under  their  beads, 
but  jtbeir  iniquities  shaU  be  iipcm  their  bones,  though 
they, w^e; the  terror  of  the  mighty  in  the  land  of  the 
living."^  <  : 

Tomai^k  the  spot  where  the  chiefs  were  buried,  and  to 
remain^  at  the  .same  time  ^  a  memorial  of  the  battle  in 

Tsa.  Ixxhc,  1,  2i  3. 
'  Essek.  xxxii,  27<    Harai«(*s  Obs^tv.  ?al.  iii,  p.  55,  56. 
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wliick  Ihej  lell,  tkeir  furming  friends  ndaed  over  tbem 
aheap  of  stonet.  This  practice  may  be  traced  to  the  pri. 
nitive  ages  of  the  world ;  fSor  when  Absalom  was  defieirixd 
and  skin,  ^  they  cast  him  into  a  great  pit,  in  the  wood, 
and  laid  a  very  great  heap  of  atones  upon  him."^  This 
monumental  heap  was  not  intended  to  indicate  that  Ab- 
salom deserved  to  be  stoned  as  a  lebellious  son,  but  mere* 
ly  to  mark,  according  to  a  very  common  and  a  very  aft. 
oient  custom,  the  grave  of  that  ambitious  and  ummtuml 
prince.  It  was  usual  in  the  cast,  indeed,  to  distinguish 
any  remarkable  place  or  event  by  a  heap  of  stones.  All 
the  Mahommedans  that  go  in  pilgrimage  to  moimt  Simn^ 
visit  a  rock,  on  which  tbe  form  of  a  camel^s  foot  is  im*. 
printed,  which  they  foohAly  suppose  to  be  the  animal 
that  Mahomet  rode  ;  and,  therefore,  in  honour  of  thcor 
prophet,  they  bring  every  one  a  stone,  till,  by  continual 
aooumuktion,  a  large  heap  has  risen  near  the  place.  Ja* 
oob,  and  hb  funily  too,  raised  a  heap  of  stones  in  cotw 
memoration  of  the  covenant  so  happily  conckided  between 
him  mad  Laban,  on  mount  Gilead.  That  ^'  heap  of  wit- 
ness'^ informed  every  passenger  that  it  was  raised  in  me- 
mory of  some  interesting  event ;  and  every  rekticn  that 
brought  a  stone  to  die  heap,  made  himself  a  witness  to 
the  agreement,  as  wdl  as  reoommeaded  it  to  the  atteiii' 
tionof  others.'  The  surviving  warriors,  top,  might  hrii^ 
crnny  man  his  stone,  in  token  of  their  rei^iect  for  tbe  da- 
ccseed,  to  zabe  a  momnnental  heap  over  the  body  of  the 
hero  who  had  led  them  to  battle  and  to  victory,  which 
dtouU  arrest  the  notice  of  the  passing  traveller,  and  bear 
witness  to  future  times  of  thtir  attachment  and  r^rct. 
The  booty  of  the  victors  consisted  of  prisoners  and 
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t^x^s.  All  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  carried  by  stcmn, 
or  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  of  the  adjacent  country 
which  depended  upon  it,  became  either  the  property  of 
the  conquering  nation,  or  of  that  particular  person  who 
had  taken  them,  according  to  the  laws  which  regulated 
the  acquisition  and  division  of  spoil  in  different  stales. 
At  the  taking  of  Troy,  all  that  remained  aUve  were  madd 
daves,  not  excepting  Hecuba  the  wife  of  Priam,  and  the 
princesses  her  daughters.  The  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  furnish  many  such  examples.*  The  Romans  un- 
generously loaded  with  chains  those  princes  who  made  a 
brave  and  obstinate  resi^ance  to  their  insatiable  ambition, 
or  put  them  to  death  after  they  had  led  them  in  triumph. 
They  sold  the  common  people  by  auction,  and  divided 
their  lands  among  their  own  citizens,  whom  they  sent  to 
establish  colonies  in  the  desolated  regions.  The  Baby^ 
Ionian  monarch  pursued  the  same  barbarous  policy ;  he 
^  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah,  in  Riblah,  before  his  eyes ; 
also  the  king  of  Babylon  dew  all  the  nobles  of  Judab, 
Moreover  he  put  out  Zedekiah^s  eyes,  and  bound  him 
with  chains,  to  carry  him  to  Babylon :  And  the  Chaldeaad 
burned  the  king^s  house,  and  the  houses  of  the  people, 
vntb  fire,  and  brake  down  the  walk  of  Jerusalem ;  then 
Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  die  guard,  carried  away  ci^ 
tive  into  Babykm  the  remnant  of  the  people  that  remained 
in  the  city,  and  those  that  fell  away,  that  fell  to  him,  with 
the  rest  of  the  people  that  remained  *•  But  the  ci^ve 
Jews  were  not  treated  with  the  severity  which  they  ex- 
perienced that  were  compelled  to  pass  under  the  Rconan 
yoke :  Several  of  them,  after  they  were  carried  to  Baby^ 
Ion,  rose  to'the  highest  offices  in  the  state ;  while  others^ 
lived  in  easy  circumstances^  building  houses,  and  jdanting 
*  Potter's  Qt.  Antiq.  voL  %  p.  106.  »  Jer.  zxids,  B, 
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yineyardd,  and  enjoyii^  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  We 
are,  however,  to  remember  that  they  lived  UBder  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  Grod,  who  had  promised  to  preserve  them 
in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  and  bring  them  again  inta 
their  own  inheritance.  Those  who  enjoyed  no  such  protec- 
tion, frequently  met  with  a  very  different  fate.  The  orien- 
tal conqueror  often  addressed- his  unfortunate  captives  in 
the  most  insulting  language,  of  which  the  prophet  Isaiah 
has  left  us  a  specimen :  "  But  I  will  put  it  (the  cup  of  Jeho- 
vah's fury)  into  the  hand  of  them  that  afflict  thee ;  which 
have  said  to  thy  soul,  bow  down  that  we  may  goover.^  And 
their  actions  were  as  harsh  as  their  words  were  haughty ; 
they  made  them  bow  down  to  the  very  ground,  and  put 
their  feet  upon  their  necks,  and  trampled  them  in  the 
mire.  This  indignity  the  chosen  peojJe  of  God  were 
obliged  to  suffer :  "  Thou  hast  laid  thy  body  as  the 
ground,  and  as  the  street,  to  them  that  went  over."  The 
practice  seems  to  have  descended  from  a  very  remote  an- 
t;iquity,  in  the  oriental  regions ;  for  when  Joshua  subdued 
Canaan,  he  caused  the  captains  of  his  army  put  their  feet 
tipon  the  necks  of  her  captive  kings,  as  a  sign  of  their 
complete  reduction,  and  his  own  confidence  of  future  suc- 
cess. It  still  prevailed  in  the  east  in  age^  coraparativdy 
modern  ;  for  Sapor,  the  king  of  Persia,  commanded  the 
Boman  emperor  Valerian,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner 
by  treachery,  to  attend  him  in  the  condition  of  a  base  and 
abject  slave,  and  to  bow  down  and  offer  him  his  back,  on 
which  he  set  his  foot,  in  order  to  mount  his  chariot  or  his 
horse,  as  often  as  he  chose  to  appear  in  public.*^  Conque- 
rors of  a  milder  and  more  humane  dispositi<Hi  put  their 
hand  upon  the  neck  of  their  captives,  as  a  mark  of  their 
superiority.  This  custom  may  be  traced  as  high  as  the 
.  *»  I«.  li,  23.  «  Morier*s  Trav.  vol.  i,  p.  387- 
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age  in  which  Jacob  flourished ;  for  in  his  farewell  blesdng 
to  Judah,  he  thus  alludes  to  it :  ^^  Judah,  thou  art  he 
whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise;  thy  hand  shall  be  in  the 
neck  of  thine  enemies."^  This  benediction,  which  at  once 
foretold  the  victorious  career  of  that  warlike  tribe,  and 
suggested  the  propriety  of  treating  their  prisoners  with 
moderation  and  kindness,  was  fulfilled  in  the  person  of 
David,  and  acknowledged  by  him :  "  Thou  hast  also 
given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies,  that  I  might  destroy 
them  that  hate  me.*"®  Traces  of  this  custom  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  manners  of  other  nations.  Among  the 
Franks  it  was  usual  to  put  the  arm  round  the  neck,  as  a 
mark  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  him  by  whom  it  was 
done.  When  Chrodin,  declining  the  office  of  mayor  of 
4^e  palace,  chose  a  young  nobleman  named  Gogan,  to  fill 
that  place,  he  immediately  took  the  arm  of  the  young 
man,  and  put  it  round  his  own  neck,  as  a  mark  of  his  de- 
pendence on  him,  and  that  he  acknowleged  him  for  his 
general  and  chief. 

The  eastern  conqueror  often  stripped  his  unhappy  cap- 
tives naked,  shaved  their  heads,  and  made  them  travel  in 
that  condition,  exposed  tothe  burning  heat  of  a  vertical  sun 
by  day,  and  the  chilling  cold  of  the  night.^  Such  barba- 
rous treatment  was  to  modest  women,  the  height  of  cruelty 
and  indignity,  especially  to  those  who  had  been  educated 
in  softness  and  elegance,  who  had  figured  in  all  the  super- 
fluities of  ornamental  dress,  and  whose  faces  had  hardly 
ever  been  exposed  to  the  sight  of  man.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  mentions  this  as  the  hardest  part  of  the  sufiPerings  in 
which  female  captives  are  involved :  ^'  The  Lord  will  ex- 
|X)se  their  nakedness.''    The  daughter  of  Hon  had  induL 

*  Gtn.  xlbr,  a.  •  Psa*  xviii,  40. 

'  Isa.  vii,  20.    Forbes*«  OrienL  Mem.  voL  u,  p.  136. 
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ffjtd  in  all  the  softness  of  coriehtal  luxury;  hut  ihe  offended 
Jehotah  should  cause  her  unrelenting  ^tiemiea  to  drag  her 
forth  frcoa  her  secret  chambers,  into  the  view  of  an  inacv 
k»l  &Kd£ery ;  atrip  her  of  h^  (n^nameBts,  in  which  aha 
sa  greatly  delighted ;  take  away  her  splendid  and  costly 
garinenta,  discover  her  nakedness,  and  eompel  her  to  tra^ 
vel  in  that  miseraUe  pHght  to  a  far  distant  country,  a 
hopeless  captive,  the  property  of  a  cruel  lord. 

Arrived  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  they  are  often 
purchased  at  a  very  low  price.  The  prophet  Jodi,  in  a 
passage  already  quoted,  complains  of  the  eontemptuoas 
cheapness  in  which  the  peqpk  of  Israel  were  held  by 
those  wliQ  made  them  captives.  The  custom  of  casting 
lots  fer  the  captives  taken  in  war,  appears  to  have  pre^^ 
vailed  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  Joel  con^ 
plains,  that  they  cast  lots  for  his  people ;  and  we  learn 
£rom  Nahum^  that,  when  populous  No  wa&  taken,  <^  They 
east  lots  tor  her  honourable  men  i""^  the  same  alhisioa  oc«> 
curs  in  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  :  "  Strangers  carried 
away  captive  hia  forces,  and  foreigners  entered  into  his 
gates,  and  cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem.''^  With  respect  to 
tha  GiSoeks  we  h»ve  an  instance  in  Tryj^odorua : 

"  Shared  out  by  lot  the  female  captives  staod, 
The  spoils  divided  with  an  eqaal  hand ; 
Slacb  t*  hid  ship  eosfeys  his  rigfatAil  shacct 
?iicc  of  their  toil,  apd  tioi^ues  of  the  war,"  * 

By  an  inhuman  custom,  winch  ia  still  retained  in  the 
east,  the  eyei^  of  captives  taken  in  war  lure  not  seldom  put 
out,  sometimes  fiterally  scocqped  or  dug  oitt  of  their  soo- 
kfstn.  This  djTegdful  calamity  Samson  had  to  endure, 
fironi  tW  uiwrelenting  vengeance  of  his  eikemies.    In  a  pofr- 

«Ni^.iii,l(K  »  Obad.  ^etae  11. 

^  BurderVOwntt  CnttM&s^  liTik  U4& 
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ien&t  kge^  Zedektah,  the  loit  king  oi  Judah^  abd  Belija^ 
nin^  after  being  compelled  to  behold  the  violent  death  of 
his  sons  and  nobiHty^  had  his  eyes  put  out^  and  was  car^ 
ried  in  chains  to  Babylon.  The  barbatous  custom  Icttig 
iw^vived  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire, 
fof  by  the  testimcmy  of  Mr.  Maurice,  iA  his  history  of 
Hindostan^  the  captive  princes  of  that  country  were  of- 
t^  treated  in  this  manner^  by  their  mote  Ibrtutiate  rivals ; 
a  red  hot  iron  was  passed  over  their  eyes,  which  efibctu* 
ally  deprived  them  (^  sight,  and  at  the  same  time  of  theit 
title  and  ability  to  reign.^  To  the  wretched  state  of  sucih 
prisoners,  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  in  a  noble  ptedic-^ 
tion,  whwe  he  describes  in  very  glowing  colours^  the  cha- 
racter and  work  of  the  promised  Messiah :  ^*  He  hath  sent 
me  to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliv^ance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovering  t^  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,^  as  captives  too  fre^ 
quently  are  by  the  weight  of  their  fetters*,  He  restored 
the  eye^ball  to  the  empty  socket,  and  poured  on  it  the 
light  of  day,  or  purged  the  sight  from  the  thick  film 
which  covered  it ;  imparted  at  once  the  faculty  of  direct- 
ing it  to  particular  objects,  and  the  degree  of  vigour  ne- 
cessary to  clear  and  steady  vision ;  and  all  this  with  a 
iingle  word.  <'  He  spake,  and  it  was  done,  he  cotn- 
manded,  and  it  sUntd  fast ;  for  he  is  God  overall^  blessed 
for  even^ 

The  ferodous  conqiieror  sotnctinifes  ordered  the  nbsefi 
and  lips  of  his  vanquished  eilemies,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  to  be  cut  off  and  presetted,  that  he  might  ttsu 
certain  the  number  of  souls  that  were  added  to  his  subjects. 
An  allusion  to  this  horrid  custom,  perhaps  occurs  iii  that 
complaint  of  Job :  "  I  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my 
i  Mo4eM  MiaL  ^  Hindostati^  tdi  !,  p.-  437>  not^ 
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teeth.^*^  The  afflicted  man  had  been  in  the  hands  of  entel 
enemies,  but  he  had  escaped  "without  such  mutilations^  a» 
miserable  captives  were  often  compelled  to  suffer. 

Adonibezek  certainly  discovered  a  very  savage  disposi^ 
tion  in  cutting  ^^  off  the  thumbs  and  great  toes^  of  his 
captives ;  "  but  much  severer  is  the  cruelty  displayed  in 

this  narration  of  Indian  war : The  inhabitants  of  the 

town  of  Lelith  Pattan,  were  disposed  to  surrender  them^ 
selves,  from  the  fear  of  having  their  noses  cut  off  like 
those  of  Cirtipurj  and  also  their  right  hands,  a  barba^ 
rity  the  Gorchians  had  threatened  them  with,  unless  they 
would  surrender  within  five  days  V*  Another  resemblance 
to  the  history  of  the  men  of  Jabesh,  who  desired  seven 
days  of  melancholy  respite  from  their  threatened  afflictidik 
by  Nahash.^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  eastern  kings,  to 
command  their  captives  taken  in  war,  especially  those  that 
had,  by  the  atrociousness  of  their  crimes,  or  the  stoutness 
of  their  resistance,  greatly  provoked  their  indignation,  to 
lie  down  on  the  ground,  and  then  put  to  death  a  certain 
part  of  them  which  they  measured  with  a  hne,  or  deter- 
mined by  lot.  This  custom  was  not  perhaps  commonly 
practised  by  the  people  of  God,  in  their  wars  with  the 
nations  around  them  ;  one  instance,  however,  is  recorded 
in  the  life  of  David,  who  inflicted  this  punishment  on  the 
Moabites :  "  And  he  smote  Moab,  and  measured  them 
with  a  line,  casting  them  down  to  the  ground;  even  with 
two  lines  measured  he  to  put  to  death,  and  with  one  full 
line  to  keep  alive ;  and  so  the  Moabites  became  David'^s 
servants  and  brought  gifts.'"* 

The  same  warUke  prince  inflicted  a  still  more  terrible 

^  Job  xix,  20.  »  Taylor's  Calmet,  vol.  iu. 

»  2  Sam.  Till,  2.    3urder*8  Orwnt.  Cu8t.  ob.  103. 
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punishment  x)n  the  inhabitants  of  Rabbah,  the  capital  city 
x>f  Ammon,  whose  ill-advised  king  had  violated  the  law 
of  nations,  in  ofifering  one  of  the  greatest  possible  indig- 
nities to  his  ambassadors :  "  He  brought  out  the  people 
that  were  therein,  and  put  them  under  saws,  and  under 
harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them 
pass  through  the  brick  kiln;  and  thus  did  he  unto  all 
the  cities  of  the  children  of  Ammon.""  **  Some  of  them  he 
sawed  asunder;  others  he  tore  in  pieces  with  harrows  arm- 
ed with  great  iron  teeth ;  or  lacerated  their  bodies  with 
sharp  ^ckles  or  sharp  stones;  or  rather,  he  dragged  them 
through  the  place  where  bricks  were  made,  and  grated 
their  flesh  upon  the  ragged  sherds.  This  dreadful  pu- 
nishment was  meant  to  operate  upon  the  fears  of  other 
princes,  and  prevent  them  from  violating  the  right  of 
nations  in  the  persons  of  their  ambassadors.  These  were 
usually  persons  of  great  worth  or  eminent  station,  who, 
ly  their  quality  and  deportment,  might  command  re- 
spect and  attention  from  their  very  enemies.  Ambassa- 
dors were  accordingly  held  sacred  among  all  people,  even 
when  at  war;  and  what  injuries  and  affronts  soever  had 
been  committed.  Heaven  and  earth  were  thought  to  be 
concerned  to  prosecute  the  injuries  done  to  them,  with 
the  utmost  vengeance.  So  deep  is  this  impression  en- 
graved on  the  human  mind,  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  inhumanly  murdered  the  Persian  ambassadors, 
firmly  T)elieved  their  gods  would  accept  none  of  their  ob- 
lations and  sacrifices,  which  were  all  found  polluted  with 
direful  omens,  till  two  noblemen  of  Sparta  were  sent  as 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  Xerxes,  to  atone  for  the  death 
of  his  ambassadors  by  their  own.  That  emperor  indeed, 
gave  them  leave  to  return  in  safety,  without  any  other 
"  2  Sam.  xii,  31. 
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Ignominy  than  what  they  suffered  by  a  severe  reflection 
on  the  Spartan  nation,  whose  barbarous  cruelty  he  pro. 
fessed  he  would  not  imitate,  though  he  had  been  so  great- 
ly provoked.  The  Divine  vengeance,  however,  suffered 
them  not  to  go  unpunished,  but  inflicted  what  those  men 
bad  assumed  to  themselves,  on  their  sons,  who  being  sent 
on  an  embassy  into  Asia,  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  who  put  them  to  death :  which  Herodo* 
tus,  who  relates  the  story,  considered  as  a  just  revenge 
from  heaven,  for  the  cruelty  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
character  of  ambassadors  has  been  invested  with  such  in- 
violable sanctity,  by  the  mutual  hopes  and  fears  of  na- 
tions ;  for,  if  persons  of  that  character  might  be  treated 
injuriously,  the  friendly  relations  between  different  states 
could  not  be  maintained  ;  and  all  hopes  of  peace  and  re. 
conciliation  amongst  enemies,  must  be  banished  for  ever 
out  of  the  world,** 

But  these  considerations,  although  they  might  justify 
David  in  demanding  satisfaction,  and  inflicting  condign 
punishment  on  the  king  of  Kabbah,  cannot  be  reckoned 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  such  severities.  They  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  proof,  that  he  was  then  in  the  state 
of  his  impenitence,  in  consequence  of  his  illicit  connecUon 
with  Bathsheba,  when  the  mild,  and  gentle,  and  humane 
spirit  of  the  gospel  in  his  bosom,  had  suffered  a  mournful 
decline,  and  he  was  become  cruel  and  furious,  as  well  as 
lustful  and  incontinent.  The  captives  taken  by  Amaziah, 
in  his  war  with  Edom,  were  also  treated  with  uncommon 
severity,  for  "  he  took  ten  thousand  of  them  alive,  and 
brought  them  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  cast  them  down, 
ao  that  they  were  all  broken  in  pieces.'^P 

«P«tltr*aQr.  Antiq.  ToLii,  p.66.    Hnodotas,  lib.  ?ii,  o^  134. 
P  2  Chron.  xzy»  12. 
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But  the  most  shocking  punishment  which  the  ingenious 
cruelty  of  a  haughty  and  unfeeling  conqueror  ever  in* 
flicted  <m  the  miserable  captive,  is  described  by  Virgil  in 
the  ei^th  book  of  the  iEneid ;  and  which,  even  a  Roman 
inured  to  Uood,  could  not  mention  without  horror : 

*'  Quid  memorem  iafandM  cadet  f  cpud  facta  tyranni  !*'  &cl    L.  483. 

^^  Why  should  I  mention  his  unutterable  barbarities?  Or, 
why  the  t3rranf  s  horrid  deeds  ?  May  the  gods  recompense 
diem  on  his  own  head  and  on  his  race.  Nay,  he  even 
bound  to  the  living  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  joining  to* 
gether  hands  to  hands,  and  face  to  face,  a  horrid  kind  of 
torture :  and  them,  fnning  away  with  gore  and  putrefac* 
tion  in  this  loathed  embrace,  he  thus  destroyed  with  lin- 
gering death.'' 

It  is  to  this  most  deplorable  condition  that  the  apostle 
refers,  in  that  pathetic  exclamation:  ^^  O  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"* 
Who  shall  rescue  me,  miserable  captive  as  I  am,  from 
this  continual  burden  of  sin  which  I  carry  about  with  me; 
and  which  is  cumbersome  and  odious,  as  a  dead  carcase 
bound  to  a  living  body,  to  be  dragged  along  with  it  where- 
ever  it  goes  ? 

The  vanquished  foe,  in  testimony  of  his  submission, 
hung  his  sword  from  his  neck,  when  he  came  into  the 
presence  of  his  conqueror.  When  Bagdat  was  taken  by 
the  Turks,  in  the  year  1688,  the  governor's  lieutenant 
and  principal  officer  was  sent  to  the  grand  vizier,  with  a 
scarf  about  his  neck,  and  his  sword  wreathed  in  it,  which 
is  accounted  by  them  a  mark  of  deep  humiliation  and  per« 
feet  submission,  to  beg  for  mercy  in  his  own  and  his  mas- 
ter's name.  His  request  being  granted,  the  governor  came 
and  was  introduced  to  the  grand  signior^  and  dbtained, 
1  Rom.  TU,  24. 
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not  only  a  confirmation  of  the  promise  of  life  that  had 
been  made  him,  but  also  various  presents  of  considerable 
value/  These  circumstances  forcibly  recal  to  our  minds 
the  message  of  Benhadad,  after  his  signal  defeat  tx)  the 
king  of  Israel ;  the  passage  runs  in  these  terms  :  And  his 
servants  said  unto  him,  "  Behold,  now,  we  have  heard 
that  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Israel  are  merciful  kings ; 
let  us,  I  pray  thee,  put  sackcloth  on  our  loins,  and  ropes 
upon  our  heads,  and  go  out  to  the  king  of  Israel,  per- 
adventure  he  will  save  thy  life.  So  they  girded  sackcloth 
on  their  loins,  and  put  ropes  on  their  heads,  and  came  to 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  said.  Thy  servant  Benhadad  sidth, 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  live.  And  he  said,  Is  he  yet  alive  ? 
He  is  my  brother.""* 

The  servants  of  Benhadad  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
verbal  assurance  that  his  life  should  be  spared ;  but  a 
surer  pledge  of  protection  was  to  deUver  a  banner  into 
the  hand  of  the  suppliant.  In  the  year  1099,  when  Je- 
rusalem was  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  about  three  hun- 
dred Saracens  got  upon  the  roof  of  a  very  lofty  building, 
and  earnestly  begged  for  quarter,  but  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  any  promise  of  safety  to  come  down,  till  they 
had  received  the  banner  of  Tancred,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Croisaders,  as  a  pledge  of  life.  This  they  reckoned 
a  more  powerful  protection  than  the  most  solemn  pro- 
mise ;  although  in  this  instance  their  confidence  was  en- 
tirely misplaced ;  for  the  faithless  zealots  who  pretend- 
ed to  fight  for  the  cross,  put  every  man  of  them  to  the 
sword. 

The  Psalmist  perhaps  considered  the  banner  which  God 
had  given  his  people  to  be  displayed  because  of  the  truth, 
in  the  same  light.     He  celebrates  in  the  sixtieth  Psalm, 
'  Thevenot's  Trav.  part  i,  p.  289.  •  1  Kings  xx,  31. 
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a  victory  which  he  gained  over  the  Syrians  and  Edomites^ 
by  which  the  affiurs  of  his  people  were  retrieved,  in  these 
words :  "  Thou  hast  shewed  thy  people  hard  things  -  -  -- 
thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  thee.''  Ac^ 
cording  to  this  view,  the  sense  is,  Though  for  a  time  thou 
didst  resign  thy  chosen  Israel  into  the  hands  of  their  ene. 
mies,  thou  hast  now  given  them  a  sure  pledge  of  thy  al- 
mighty protection.  The  word  which  we  translate  banner, 
Mr.  Harmer  thinks  may  perhaps  be  more  properly  ren- 
dered ensign  or  standard.  The  standard  of  an  oriental 
prince  was  often  a  spear  overlaid  with  silver,  with  some- 
times a  ball  of  gold  on  the  top,  although  it  is  undeniable 
that  banners  were  occasionally  used  in  the  eastern  armies. 
If  the  Psalmist  means  an  ensign  or  standard,  then  the 
word  which  we  render  displayed,  must  be  translated 
lifted  up ;  and  the  clause  will  run,  "  Thou  hast  given  thy 
people  an  ensign  or  standard,  to  be  lifted  up  because  of 
the  truth  ;  that  is,  to  be  according  to  thy  faithful  pnnnise, 
a  sure  pledge  of  the  divine  protection.''* 

When  the  king  of  Syria  had  obtained  security  for  his 
life,  and  assurance  of  being  restored  in  peace  to  his  throne, 
he  promised  in  return  for  such  great  and  unexpected  fa- 
vours, to  restore  the  cities  which  his  father  had  taken  from 
Israel,  and  to  permit  Ahab  to  make  streets  in  Damascus 
for  himself,  as  his  father  had  made  in  Samaria.  This  ex- 
traordinary  privilege  of  making  streets  in  Damascus,  has 
exceedingly  puzzled  commentators.  Some  of  them  sup- 
pose the  word  houtsoth  ingnifies  market-places,  where  com-: 
modities  were  sold,  the  duties  on  which  should  belcHig  to 
Ahab ;  others  imagine,  he  meant  courts  of  justice,  where 
the  king  of  Israel  should  have  the  prerogative  of  sitting  iii 
*■  Harmer's  Obtcrv.  vol.  i,  p.  496. 
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judgment,  andexarcking  a  jurBsdiction  over  the  Syrimis^ 
others  think  they  were  a  sort  erf  piazzas,  of  which  he  idiould 
receive  the  rents ;  one  class  <^  interpreters  understand  by 
the  word  fortifications  or  citadels ;  another  class  attempt 
to  prove,  that  palaces  are  meant,  which  Ahab  should  be 
permitted  to  build  as  a  proof  of  his  superiority. 

The  privileges,  which  we  know  from  the  fiEuthftil  page 
of  history  were  actually  gruited  to  the  Vebetians  for  their 
lud,  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  during 
tbe  captivity  of  Baldwin  II.  may  perhaps  explain  in  a 
more  satisfactory  mannea:  these  words  of  Benhadad.  The 
instrument  by  which  these  privileges  were  Secured,  is  pre- 
served  in  the  history  of  William  bi^op  of  Tyre,  the  hiB- 
torian  of  the  croisades,  from  which  it  appears,  they  were 
aceustcHued  to  assign  churches,  and  to  give  streets  in  their 
towns  and  cities,  with  very  ample  prerc^tives  in  these 
streets,  to  the  foreign  nations  who  lent  them  the  most  et 
tuAl  assistance.  The  Venetians  had  a  street  in  Acre,  witk 
full  jurisdiction  in  it ;  and  in  what  this  consisted,  we  learn 
from  the  deed  of  settlement  just  mentioned ;  they  had  a 
right  to  have  in  their  street  an  oven,  a  mill,  a  bath,  Weighta, 
and  measuresfor  wine,  oil  and  hcmey ;  they  had  also  a  ri^t 
to  judge  causes  among  themselves,  together  with  as  great 
a  jurisdiction  over  sH  those  who  dwelt  in  their  street,  of 
what  nation  soever  they  might  be,  as  the  kings  of  Jem* 
.aakm  had  over  others.  The  sanfle  historian  informs  us, 
ihat  the  Gaioese  also  had  a  street,  in  that  city,  with  full 
jurisdiction  in  it,  and  a  chu^h  as  a  reward  for  their  ser- 
vices, tc^ether  with  a  third  part  of  the  dues  of  the  port 
In  the  treaty  of  peace  granted  by  Bajazet  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  to  Emanuel  tbe  Greek  emperc*,  it  was  stipulated, 
that  the  latter  should  grant  free  liberty  to  the  Turks  to 
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dff^U  tog^h^Tf  Ui  006  Street  of  Oostantmople,  with  the 
free  exercwe  of  their  own  relig^n  and  laws,  under  a  judge 
of  th^  own  nation.  This  humiliating  condition  the  Greek 
emperor  was  obliged  to  accept ;  and  a  great  number  of 
Turks,  with  their  families,  were  sent  out  of  Bythinia  to 
dweU  in  Constantinople,  where  a  mosque  was  built  for 
their  aoeommodation.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  same 
kindof  privilegea  that  were  granted  to  the  Venetians,  the 
Genoese,  and  the  Turks,  had  been  granted  to  the  father 
qf  Benhadad,  by  the  king  of  Israel,  and  were  now  offered 
to  Ahab^in  Damascus,  in  the  distressed  i^e  of  his  affairs. 
The  Sjrian  monarch  promised  to  give  his  conqueror  a 
Munber  of  streets  in  his  capital  oitj,  for  the  use  of  his 
Sttbjeots,  with  peculiar  rights  and  priTikges,  whidi  en. 
abled  him  to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  there  aain  hia 
own  dominicms.^ 

But  besides  the  captives  taken  in  battle,  the  booty  ol  the 
conquerors  conasked  of  all  the  moveable  property  which 
bekmged  to  the  vanquished,  whose  right  and  title,  by  the 
law  of  arms,  passed  to  the  former.  Homer^s  heroea  no 
sooner  gain  a  victory,  than  without  delay  they  seise  the 
aOBQurc^  the  vanquished  foe;  instances  of  this  kind  are 
as  numerous  as  their  combats.  But  this  was  rather  the 
privikge  of  the  principal  ccxnmanders,  than  of  the  infe- 
rior soldiers,  who  were  not  permitted  to  gather  the  spoila 
of  the  dead  till  after  the  battle.  '<  My  friends,''  cried  the 
prudent  Nestor,  "  Grecian  heroes,  children  of  Mars,  let 
90  soldier  at  piresent,  greedy  of  spoil,  linger  bdiind  to 
carry  hia  collected  wealth  to  the  ships ;  but  let  us  put  our 
enemies  to  the  sword,  and  afterwards  at  your  leisure  yoa 
shall  stij^  the  dead  over  all  the  field.'"'' 

»  HflBiiier*li  Obsenr.  vol.  iii,  p.  489^.499. 
"  Iliad,  lib..  ?i,  1.  7(K     PoUbi's  61.  Antiq»  vol.  ii,  p.  106. 
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These  laws  of  war  the  primitive  Greeks  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  orientals,  for  in  the  civil  war  between  the 
houses  of  Saul  and  David,  when  the  troops  of  the  former 
had  su£Pered  a  complete  defeat,  Abner,  the  general  of  the 
Benjamites,  advised  Asahel,  an  officer  of  high  rank  in 
the  victorious  army,  who  had  singled  him  out  for  his  prey, 
to  ^ve  up  the  pursuit,  and  content  himself  with  the  spoils 
of  a  meaner  foe :  ^^  Turn  thee  aside  to  thy  right  hand  or  to 
thy  left,  and  lay  thee  hold  on  one  of  the  young  men,  and 
take  thee  his  armour  ;^^  engage  him  in  single  combat, 
and  having  killed  your  victim,  strip  him  on  the  spot,  as 
you  are  entitled  to  do,  by  your  rank  and  achievements. 
But  the  victorious  army  did  not  return  to  rifle  the  slain 
till  the  day  after  the  battle :  ^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  on 
the  morrow,  when  the  Philistines  came  to  strip  the  slain, 
that  they  found  Saul  and  his  three  sons  fedlen  on  mount 
Gilboa.''^ 

In  Greece,  ^^  the  whole  booty  was  brought  to  the  gene* 
nd,  who  had  the  first  choice,  divided  the  remainder  among 
those  who  had  signalised  themselves,  according  to  their 
rank  and  merits,  and  allotted  to  the  rest  equal  portions ; 
thus  in  the  Trojan  war,  when  the  captive,  ladies  were  to 
be  chosen,  Agamemnon  in  the  first  place,  took  Astynome, 
the  daughter  of  Chryses ;  next  Achilles  had  Hippodamia, 
daughter  to  Brises ;  then  Ajax  chose  Tecmessa,  and  so  of 
the  rest ;  Achilles  therefore  complains  of  Agamemnon, 
that  he  had  always  the  best  part  of  the  booty,  while  him- 
self,  who  sustained  the  burden  of  the  war,  was  content 
with  a  small  pittance.'^y  From  the  time  of  David,  the 
Hebrew  warriors,  as  well  those  who  went  to  the  field,  as 
those  who  guarded  the  baggage,  shared  alike ;  the  law  is 

^  2  Ssm.  ii,  21.  >  1  Sam.  xxxi,  8. 

»  Pottet's  Gr.  Aatiq.  rol.  u,  p.  107. 
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couched  in  these  terms :  ^^  As  his  part  is  that  goeth  down 
to  the  battle,  so  shall  his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuflF.'' 
But  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  tlie  mode  in  which  the 
spoils  of  vanquished  nations  were  divided  among  the  He- 
brews, is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Numbers*  The  whole 
booty  taken  from  the  Midianites,  was  brought  before 
Moses,  and  EUezer  the  priest,  and  the  princes  of  the  tribes; 
.  they,  by  the  divine  command,  divided  it  into  two  parts^ 
between  the  army  and  the  congregation ;  of  the  army^s 
half  they  took  "  one  soul  of  five  hundred,  both  of  the 
persons,  and  of  the  beeves,  and  of  the  asses,  and  of  the 
dbeep,  and  gave  it  unto  Eliezer  the  priest,  for  an  heave, 
offering  of  the  Lord  ;''^  and  of  the  congregation'^s  half  they 
took  "  one  portion  of  fifty,  of  the  persons,  of  the  beeves, 
of  the  asses,  and  of  the  flocks,  of  all  manner  of  beasts, 
and  gave  them  unto  the  Levites.*"'  This  law  probably 
continued  in  force  till  the  captivity ;  and  according  to  its 
provisions,  were  the  spoils  of  succeeding  wars  distributed ; 
for  the  regulation  which  David  established,  referred  only 
to  this  question,  whether  the  soldiers,  who  from  weakness 
were  obliged  to  remain  with  the  baggage,  should  have  an 
equal  share  of  the  booty,  with  their  brethren  in  arms  who 
had  been  engaged. 

Before  the  spoils  were  distributed,  the  Greeks  consi- 
dered themselves  obliged  to  dedicate  a  part  of  them  to  the 
gods,  to  whose  assistance  they  reckoned  themselves  in- 
debted for  them  all.*  This  custom  also,  they  borrowed 
from  the  orientals ;  for  the  Hebrews,  in  dividing  the  spdUs 
of  Midian,  separated  a  portion  for  the  service  of  the  ta- 
bernacle ;  and  the  practice,  so  reasonable  in  itself,  being 
imitated  by  the  surrounding  nations,  at  last  found  its  way 
into  Greece  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 

*  Numb,  xwu,  26.  •  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  rol.  ii,  p.  198. 
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But  besides  the  public  offerings  of  the  natioiv  the  sokUeri 
often  of  their  own  acc(»rd,  consecrated  a  part  of  their  spoils 
to  the  Grod  of  battles :  they  had  several  methods  of  doing 
this ;  at  one  time  they  collected  them  into  an  heap,  and 
consumed  them  with  fire ;  at  another,  they  suspended 
thdr  offerings  in  the  temples.  Pausanias,  the  Spartan, 
is  reported  to  have  consecrated  out  of  the  Persian  spoils, 
a  tripod  to  Delphian  Apollo,  and  a  statue  ot  brass  seven 
cubits  long,  to  Olymjnan  Jupit^.  The  origin  of  these 
customs  is  eaaly  discemiUe  in  the  manners  of  the  He- 
brews. After  the  rich  and  various  spcnls  of  Midion  were 
divided,  the  oftcers  ot  the  army,  penetrated  with  grati* 
tude  that  they  had  not  lost  a  man  in  the  contest,  ^'  pre- 
seated  an  oUation  to  the  Lord,  jewels  ot  gold,  chains,  and 
bracelets,  rings,  ear-^ings,  and  tablets,  to  make  atone* 
ment,**  as  they  jnously  expressed  it,  "  for  their  souls 
before  the  Lord."^^  But  the  city  dP  Jericho  and  all  its 
mhabttants,  except  Rahab  and  her  fanuly,  were  devoled 
to  utter  destruction,  as  an  offering  to  the  justice  and  holi- 
ness of  God,  whom  they  had  incensed  by  their  crimes ; 
"  And  the  city,''  said  Joshua,  "  ^latl  be  accursed,  even 
'it,  and  all  that  are  therein,  to  the  Lord ;  only  Rahab  the 
harlot  shall  live,  she  and  all  that  are  with  her  in  the  house, 

because  she  bid  the  messengers  that  we  sent But  aU 

the  silver  and  gol^j  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  are  con- 
secrated unto  the  Lord ;  they  shall  come  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Lord.  —  And  they  burnt  the  dty  with  fire,  and 
all  that  was  therein;  only  the  mlver,  and  the  gdd,  ajud 
the  vessels  of  brass  and  of  iron,  they  put  into  the  treasury 
of  the  bouse  of  the  Lord."** 

When  the  demands  <rf  reli^on  were  satisfied,  the  Gre- 
cian soldiers  commonly  res^ved  artides  of  extraordinary 
»» Nttmb.  Mxi,  49,  5e^  «  Josh,  vi,  17,  18,  19,  U. 
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Value  which  they  had  ohtained,  as  a  preseiit  to  their  ge- 
neual  or  the  commander  of  their  party.*  To  this  mark 
1^  respect^  Deborah  perhaps  alludes  in  the  words  which 
she  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sisera^s  mother  and  her  atten- 
dants :  "  Have  they  not  sped  ?  have  they  not  divided  the 
prey ;  to  every  man  a  damsel  or  two ;  to  Sisera,  a  prey 
of  divers  colours,  a  prey  of  divers  colours  of  needle  work, 
of  divers  colours  of  needle  work  on  both  sides,  meet  for 
the  necks  of  them  that  take  the  spoil."®  "  It  has  been,'' 
says  Malcom,  "  the  invariable  usage  of  all  Asiatic  con- 
querors, from  the  monarch  who  subdues  kingdoms,  to 
the  chief  that  seizes  a  village,  to  claim  some  fair  females 
as  the  reward  of  his  conquest.''' 

To  the  jewels  of  silver  and  gold,  which  the  Hebrew 
soldier  was  accustomed  to  bring  as  a  free-will  offering  in- 
to  the  treasury  of  his  God,  must  be  added  the  armour  of 
SQime  illustrious  foe,  which,  in  gratitude  for  his  preserve 

.  tiwi,  he  i»i8pended  in  the  sanctuary.  The  sword  of  GrO- 
Hath  was  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  and  deposited  bdiind  the 
ephod ;  and  in  a  succeeding  war,  the  PhiUatines  proving 
victorious,  took  their  revenge  by  depositing  the  armour 
of  Saul  in  the  temple  of  Ashtaroth.  The  custom  of  de- 
dicating to  the  gods  the  spcnls  oi  a  conquered  enemy,  and 
placing  them  in  their  t^iiples  as  trophies  irf  victory  and 
testimonies  of  gratitude,  is  very  ancient,  and  universally 
received  in  Asia  wnd  Greece.^     Hector  promises  to  dedi- 

.  cate  his  ehemy's  armour'  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  if  he 
would  grant  him  the  victory : 

£i  .St  »'  tym  v»f  $X0  Itmi  h  fui  ti%«#  AmXXiif^  j^      JU  Ifl^*  vii,  L  80. 

*  l*otter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  108.  •  Judg.  v,  30. 

'  Hbt.  of  Penia,  vol.  i,  p.  79,  note ;  and  p.  631,  note. 
(  Potter*!  Gr.  Antiq.  vol  ii,  p.  109.    . 

VOL.  III.  G  g 
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^  But  if  I  dball  prove  victorious,  and  Apollo  vouchsafe 
me  the  glory  to  strip  off  bn  armour,  and  carry  it  to  sacred 
Troy,  then  will  I  susp^id  it  in  the  temj^  of  the  for  dart- 
ing Apollo."" 

Tirgil  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  description  of  the 
temple,  where  Latinus  gave  audi^ice  to  the  ambassadors 
of  iHneas : 

<'  M nltaqoe  fAceterea  uetk  ht  postibus  arma,**  dc6. 

^  Bendes,  on  the  sacred  door  posts,  many  arms,  captive 
chariots,  and  croolced  scymitars  are  suspended,  helmets, 
crecrted  plumes,  and  massy  bars  of  gates,  and  darts,  and 
shields,  and  beaks  torn  from  sMps*^ 

Nor  was  it  the  custom  only  to  dedicate  to  heaven  the 
wieapotis  taken  from  an  enemy,  when  the  soldier  retired 
from  the  tumults  of  war  to  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  he 
frequently  hung  up  his  own  arms  in  the  temple,  as  a  grate^ 
ful  acknowledgment  of  the  protection  he  bad  received^ 
and  the  victctties  be  had  won.  Horace  thus  «dlndes  to 
the  practice : 

'    *■ '«  Vejanitti,  armii, 
Hefcillisfti  {KMtem  fisia,  Jatel  abdkiif  i^gro*'^'^ 

And  Ovid  refers  to  the  same  custom  in  these  lines : 
•«  Mdtt  at  emericft  noft  est  satii  tidllt  imaiB, 
Penit  ad  antiqufOfi  qu9  tiitit^  arma  Lares*" 

<^  The  battered  soldia^  worn  out  wkh  age  and  the  toils 
of  war,  devotes  the  arms  which  he  formerly  bore,  to  his 
ancient  household  gods.^  * 

In  this  custom,  the  Oneeks  and  Romans  imitated  the 
Asiatic  nations,  and  particularly  the  Hebrews ;  for  when 
David  resigned  the  command  of  his  armies  to  his  generals, 
»•  Lib.  i,  Epist.  i,  L  4,  --Triat  Kb.  iv. 
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be  laid  up  bis  Arms  m  tbe  tabernacle,  wbere  thej  ctm* 
timied  for  several  ages ;  and  there  is  reason  to  belieye  his 
ecmduct  in  this  xeqpect,  was  followed  by  many  of  his  con^ 
panions  in  acrms.  When  Joash,  one  of  his  descendants, 
was  crowned,  Jdioiada  the  lugfa  priest,  under  whose  care 
he  had  been  educated^  delivered  to  the  ctqptanis  of  bun-* 
dreds,  spears,  and  bucklers,  and  shields,  that  had  been 
king  David***,  which  were  in  the  house  of  God,"^ 

The  Greeks  and  other  unenlightened  nations  of  anti* 
quity,  as  a  further  expression  of  their  gratitude  to  ibe 
gods  whom  tbey  wcnrsfaipped,  were  accustomed  to  offer 
solemn  sacrifices,  and  return  public  thanks  to  them  for 
their  protection  and  support.^  The  Hebrews,  in  like 
manner,  under  the  direction  of  inspired  prophets,  cdle* 
brated  their  vietories  by  triumphal  processions,  the  women 
and  children  dancing,  and  pkying  upon  musieel  instru>- 
ments,  and  singing  hymns  and  songs  of  triumph,  to  the 
living  and  true  God.  The  song  of  Moses  ^  die  Red  sea, 
which  was  sung  by  Miriam  and  the  womeai  of  Israel,  to 
the  dulcet  notes  of  the  timbre),  is  a  most  beautiful  ex^- 
amf^  of  the  triumjrfial  hymns  of  the  an^nt  Hebrews,^ 
The  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  after  tbe  decisive  battle 
in  wbich  Sisera  lost  his  life,  and  Jabin  his  dominion  over 

J  2  Chron.  xxiU,  9.  ^  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  voL  ii,  p.  111. 

'  *  This  custom  is  still  kept  up  in  India ;  and,  as  in  the  remote  age  6f 
Miiiam,  tbe  most  distngukhed  &m«le  »  leads  fhe  dance,  and  it  followed 
by  a  iroop  ^  young  gids  who  imitate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sipg  make  u^ 
the  chorus.  The  tune  and  figure  seem  to  be  unstudied^  and  the  songs  which 
accompany  them  are  all  extemporaneous  effusions.  The  tunes  are  extremely 
^ay  and  lively,  ytt  with  eomething  in  them  wonderfully  tfoft.  The  steps  are 
variety  aeeordiog  to  the  pleasure  of  het  wh«  leada  the  danee,  but  always  in 
exact  time ;  and  far  more  agreeable  than  any  of  our  dance?.*'  Forbes^s 
Client  Mem.  vol.  ii,  p.  295. — In  Turkey  the  same  custom  is  retained,  in 
all  its  parts.    Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  Lett  vol.  i,  p.  W.  ' 
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the  tribes  of  Israel,  is  a  production  of  the  same  sort,  ia 
which  the  spirit  of  genuine  heroism  and  of  true  religion 
aare  admirably  combined.  But  the  scmg  which  the  women 
of  Israel  chaunted  when  they  went  out  to  meet  Saul  and 
his  victorious  army,  after  the  death  of  Goliath,  and  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Philistines,  possesses  somewhat  of  a 
differentcharacter,  turning  chiefly  on  the  yal(»x>us  exploits 
of  Saul  and  the  youthful  champion  of  Israel :  ^^  And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  they  came,  whai  David  was  returned 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  that  the  women  came 
out  of  all  the  cities  sf  Israel,  singing  and  dancing  to  meet 
lung  Saul  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instruments  of 
music :  And  the  women  answered  one  another  as  they 
pkyed,  and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David 
his  ten  thousands/^°^  But  the  most  remarkable  festivity 
perhaps  on  the  records  of  history,  was  celebrated  by  Je- 
hoshaphat,  the  king  of  Judab,  in  a  succeeding  a^.  When 
that  religious  prince  led  forth  his  arjcny  to  battle  against 
a  powerful  confederacy  of  his  neighbours,  he  appointed 
a  band  of  sacred  music  to  march  in  fronty  praising  the 
beauty  of  holines  as  they  went  before  the  army,  "  «id  to 
say,  Praise  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 
After  the  discomfiture  of  their  en^nies,  he  assembled 
his  army  in  the  valley  of  Beracha,  near  the  scene  of  vic- 
tory, where  they  resumed  the  anthem  of  religious  praise : 
"  Then  they  returned,  every  man  of  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem,  and  Jehoshaphat  in  the  fore  front  of  them,  to  go 
again  to  Jerusalem  with  joy  ;  for  the  Lord  had  made  them 
to  rejoice  over  their  enemies.  And  they  came  to  Jeru- 
salem with  psalteries,  and  harps,  and  trumpets,  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord.''"  Instead  of  celebrating  his  own  he- 
"*  1  Smd.  xviii,  6.  ""2  Oatoiu  xz,  21. 
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loism,  or  the  valour  of  his  troops,  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, that  excellent  prince  sung  with  his  whole  army 
the  praises  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  disposes  erf  the  vic- 
tory according  to  his  pleasure.  This  conduct  was  be- 
coming the  descendant  and  successor  of  David,  the  man 
according  to  God's  own  heart,  and  a  religious  people,  the 
peculiar  inheritance  of  Jehovah. 

On  some  occasions  the  victor  cut  off  the  head  of  his 
enemy,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  on  the  point  of  a  spear, 
and  presented  it,  if  a  person  of  inferior  rank,  to  his  prince 
or  the  commander-in-chief.  Barbarossa,  the  dey  of  Al- 
giers, returned  in  triumph  from  the  conquest  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cucco,  with  the  head  of  the  king,  who  had  lost 
his  life  in  the  contest,  carried  before  him  on  a  lance.  Mr. 
Harmer  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Philistines  cut  off  the 
head  of  Saul,  whom  they  found  among  the  slain,  on  Gil- 
boa,  to  carry  it  in  triumph  on  the  point  of  a  spear  to  their 
principal  city,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times ;  and 
that  David,  in  a  preceding  war,  severed  the  head  of  Go- 
liath from  his  body,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to 
Saul,  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  point  of  a  lance.  The 
words  of  the  inspired  historian  do  not  determine  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  presented  ;  we  must  therefore  endeavour 
to  form  our  opinion  from  the  general  custom  of  the  east. 
The  words  of  the  record  are  :  "  And  as  David  returned 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  Abner  took  him  and 
brought  him  before  Saul,  with  the  head  of  the  Philistine 
in  his  hand.""  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  youth- 
ful warrior  was  introduced  with  the  sword  in  the  one  hand, 
and  the  head  of  his  enemy  in  the  other,  like  one  of  our  exe- 
cutioners holding  up  the  head  of  a  traitor;  it  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  imagine,  says  Mr.  Harmer,  that  he  appeared 
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in  a  more  graceful  tsod  warlike  attitude,  bearing  on  the 
point  of  a  lance  the  bead  of  bis  adversary .°  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  other  idea,  after  all  that  respectable 
writer  has  said,  is  more  naturally  suggested  by  the  worda 
of  the  inspired  historian. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  Turkey  to  cut  off  the  head» 
of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  and  lay  them  in  heaps  before 
the  resid^ioe  of  their  emperor,  or  his  principal  officers. 
In  Persia  Mr.  Hanway  saw  a  pjnramid  of  human  beads 
at  the  entrance  of  Astrabad.  They  were  the  heads  o€ 
Persians  who  had  rebelled  against  their  sovereign^P  Thia 
barbarous  custom  may  be  traced  up  to  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  and  it  was  probably  not  seldom  reduced  to  prac- 
tice in  the  various  governments  of  Asia.^  When  Jebu 
conspired  against  Ahab,  he  commanded  the  heads  of  his 
master^s  children,  seventy  in  number,  to  be  cut  off,  and 
brought  in  baskets  to  Jezreel,  and  **  laid  in  two  heaps  at 
the  entering  in  of  the  gate  until  the  morning.''  The  re- 
nowned Xenophon  says,  in  his  Anabasis,  that  the  same 
custom  was  practised  by  the  Chalybes ;  and  Herodotus 
makes  the  same  remark  in  relation  to  the  Scythians.' 

The  Roman  conquerors  used  to  carry  branches  of  palm 
in  thrir  hands,  when  they  went  in  triumph  to  the  capitol ; 
and  sometimes  wore  the  toga  pcdmata^  a  garment  with  the 
figures  of  palm  trees  upon  it,  which  were  interwoven  in 
the  fabric*  In  the  same  triumphant  attitude,  the  apostle 
John  beheld  in  vision  those  who  had  overcome  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  standing  ^^  before  the  throne,  clothed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands.''* 

"  Harmer's  Obs.  voL  iii,  p.  498, 499.  p  Part  iii,  ch.  43,  voL  i,  p.  201. 

^  Hamiet^s  Obs.  voL  iii^  p.  dOO.     Morier*8  Trav.  toI.  i,  p.  180. 
'  Lib.  ii,  ctp*  64.  *  Be?,  vii,  9. 
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When  the  Romans  had,  in  their  way  of  speaking,  given 
peace  to  a  nation,  by  extirpating  the  greatest  part  of  the 
soiserable  inhabitants,  they  collected  the  arms  of  the  van- 
qnidied,  and  setting  them  on  fire,  reduced  them  to  ashes. 
A  medal  struck  by  Vespainan  the  Roman  emperor,  on 
finishing  his  wars  in  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
represents  the  goddess  of  peace  holding  an  oKve  branch 
in  one  hand,  and  with  a  lighted  torch  in  the  other,  setting 
fire  to  a  heap  of  armour.  The  custom  is  thus  alluded  to 
by  Virgil : 

'<  O  tmhl  pnetedtos  nferat  a  Jupiter  ftiinof. ! 

Qoalis  etam  earn  primam  aciem  PrsDeste  sub  Ipea, 

Stravi,  scutonimque  incendi  victor  acervos.'*    ^n.  lib«  viii,  L  660. 

.**  O  that  Jupiter  would  restore  to  me  the  years  that  are 
past !  Such  as  I  was,  when  under  Praeneste  itself,  I  routed 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  enemy,  and  victorious  set  fire  to 
heaps  of  armour.^^ 

The  same  practice,  by  the  command  of  Jehovah^  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews;  the  first  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the 
book  of  Joshua :  ^'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Be 
not  afraid  because  of  them ;  for  to-morrow  about  this  time, 
will  I  deliver  than  up  all  slain  before  Israel ;  thou  ehalt 
hough  their  h(vses  and  bum  their  chariots  with  fire.^^  It 
is  also  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  Zion,  as  the  attendant 
of  peace,  and  the  proof  of  its  continuance :  ^^  He  maketh 
wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth;  he  breaketh  the 
bow  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder ;  he  bumeth  the  cha- 
riot in  the  fire.''*'  In  the  description  which  Ezekiel  gives 
of  the  divine  judgments  upon  Gk)g,  we  find  this  passage: 
"  They  that  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Israel  shall  go  forth  and 
shall  set  on  fire,  and  bum  the  weapons,  both  the  sbi^s 
and  the  bucklers,  the  bows  and  the  arrows,  and  the  hand- 
*■  Josh,  zi,  6.  "*  Psa.  zlvi,  9. 
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Staves,  and  the  spears,  and  they  shall  burn  them  with  ire 
seven  years.'' 

The  sword,  and  the  head  of  the  spear,  which,  being  oi 
ut)n  or  brass,  the  action  of  fire  could  not  reduce  to  adies^ 
they  converted  into  the  implements  of  industry;  for  the 
prediction  of  Isaiah  certainly  referred  to  a  very  general 
custom ;  **  They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation ;  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more.*"^  This  beautiful  image  of  well-established 
peace  has  not  escaped  the  taste  and  judgment  of  unin- 
spired bards,  if  they  were  not  indebted  for  it,  either  di- 
rectly, or  by  means  of  others,  to  the  sacred  volume  : 

■  '<  fialx  ex  ense 

Paz  me  certa  duds  pladdos  curvmrit  in  utus. 

Agricols  nunc  aim  ;  militis  ante  fui.**  Martial,  ziv,  34. 

**  A  scythe  forged  from  the  sword  of  a  general,  profound 
peace  has  bent  me  into  placid  uses ;  now  I  belong  to  a 
husbandman,  formerly  I  was  the  property  of  a  soldier .'^ 

The  highest  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained 
in  the  Roman  state,  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession, 
in  which  a  victorious  general  and  his  army  advanced 
through  the  city,  to  the  capitol.  He  set  out  from  the 
Campus  Martins,  and  proceeded  along  the  Via  Trium- 
phalis,  and  from  thence  through  the  most  public  places  of 
the  city.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the 
altars  smoked  with  incense.  First  went  a  numerous  band 
of  music,  singing  and  playing  triumphal  songs ;  next  were 
led  the  oxen  to  be  sacrificed,  having  their  horns  gilt,  and 
their  heads  adorned  with  fillets  and  garlands ;  then  in  car- 
riages were  brought  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy ;  also 
golden  crowns  sent  by  the  alUed  and  tributary  states. 
"  Isa.  ii,  4. 
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The  titles  of  the  vanquished  natibns  were  inscribed  on 
"ivooden  frames ;  and  images  or  representations  of  the  con- 
quered countries  and  cities  were  exhibited.  The  captive 
leaders  followed  in  chains,  with  their  children  and  atten* 
dants ;  after  the  captives  came  the  lictors,  having  their 
fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  followed  by  a  great  company 
of  musicians  and  dancers,  dressed  hke  satyrs,  and  wear* 
ing  crowns  of  gold :  in  the  mid^t  of  whom  was  a  panto* 
mime,  clothed  in  a  female  garb,  whose  business  it  was, 
vrith  his  looks  and  gestures,  to  insult  the  vanquished ;  a 
long  train  of  persons  followed,  carrying  perfumes ;  after 
tbem  came  the  general  dressed  in  purple,  embroidered 
with  gold,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  cm  his  head,  a  branch 
of  laurel  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  an  ivory  scep- 
tre, with  an  eagle  oa  the  top,  his  face  punted  with  ver- 
milion, and  a  golden  ball  hanging  from  his  neck  on  his 
breast ;  he  stood  upright  in  a  gilded  chariot,  adorned  with 
ivory,  and  drawn  by  four  white  hm'ses,  attended  by  his 
relations,  and  a  great  crowd  erf  citizens,  all  in  white.  His 
children  rode  in  the  chariot  along  with  him,  his  lieute^ 
nants  and  military  tribunes,  commonly  by  his  side.  After 
the  general,  followed  the  cpnsuls  and  senators  on  foot ; 
the  whole  procession  was  closed  by. the  victorious  am^j 
drawn  up  in  order,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  decort^^d 
with  the  gifts  which  they  had  received  for  their,  valgur, 
singing  their  own  and  their  general'^s  praises.''  The  tri- 
umphal procession  was  not  confined  to  the  Bomans;  the 
-Greeks  had  a  similar  custom,  fw?  the  conquerors  used  to 
uptake  a  procession  through  the  middle  of  their  city, 
orowned  with  garlands,  repieating  hymns  and  songs,  and 
brandishing  their  tqpears ;  the  captives  followed  inchaips, 
,  and  all  their  i^ils  were  exposed  to  puHio  view.^ 
^  Adattia*  Bom.  Antiq.  p.  S69.  *  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  toL  H,  p.  1 1 1. 
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The  grett  apofUeof  die  Gentiks  alludes  to  theee  epleiu 
fUdtrramphmlioeiies,  in  hiB  epistle  to  the  Ejrfiesians,  where 
he  mentions  the  glorious  ascenuon  of  his  Redeemer  into 
heaven :  '<  When  he  ascended  up  aa  high,  he  led  capti^ 
▼itj  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.^^  These  wocds 
are  a  quotation  from  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm,  where  Da- 
vid in  qsirit,  describes  the  ascension  of  Messiah,  in  very 
glowiDgcokmrs :  *^  The  ishariots  of  Grod  are  twenty  thou- 
send,  even  thousands  of  angels  ;  die  Lord  is  among  them, 
as  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place.  Thou  hast  asceided  on 
high,  thou  hast  led  capdvity  captive,^  or  an  inunense  num^ 
ber  of  capdves ;  ^^  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men,  yea 
(Eor  the  rebellious  also ;  that  the  Liord  God  n%ht  dwell 
among  diem.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily  loadeth  us 
with  his  benefits,  even  die  Grod  of  our  salvation ;  Sdiah.^ 
Knowing  the  deep  impression  which  sudi  an  allusion  is 
calculated  to  make  on  the  mind  of  a  people  familiarly  ac- 
quainted widi  triumphal  scenes,  the  apostle  returns  to  it 
in  his  episde  to  the  Ccdosaans,  whidi  wns  written  about 
die  same  dme:  ^  Having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers^ 
be  made  a  show  of  thcos  openly,  triumphing  over  diem  in 
it^*  After  obtaining,  a  oomidete  victory  over  all  his  en&. 
BMBs,  he  ascended  in  aplendour  and  tiimnfdi  into  his  Fa- 
difir^s  presanee  oa  die  douds  of  heay^  the  diariots  of 
4itt  Most  High,  dHTiisands  of  holyangids  atteodiiigin  his 
train;  he  led  the  devil  and  all  his  a^pek,  together  with  sin, 
die  irarld,  and  death,  mb  his  spoils  of  war,  and  captives 
'ih  Irakis,  and  mqiosed  them  to  open  contempt  and  shame, 
40  the  view  of  all  his  imgelie  attendants,  tciiraiphii^  like 
a  glorious  ccmquemr  over  tfaem,  in  virtue  of  his  cross, 
.upon  whii^  he  made  complete  sadsfaotion  fbrain,  and  by 
his  own  strength,  without  the  assistance  1;^  any  creature, 
^fifk,  W,  a.  •  p«u  Ixviii,  17»  18*  *CoL  il,  IS. 
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destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the 
devil.  And  as  mighty  princes  are  accustomed  to  scatter 
largesses  among  the  people,  and  reward  their  companions 
in  arms  with  a  liberal  hand,  when,  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  vanquished  nations,  they  returned  in  triumph  to  their 
capital ;  so  the  conqueror  of  death  and  hell,  when  he  as- 
cended far  above  all  heavens,  and  sat  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne,  shed  forth  in  vast  abundance  the  choicest 
Wessings  of  the  Spirit,  upon  people  of  every  tongue  and 
of  every  nation. 

The  officers  and  soldiers  also,  were  rewarded  according 
to  their  merit.^  Among  the  Romans,  the  noblest  reward 
which  a  soldier  could  receive,  was  the  civic  crown,  given 
to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  made  of  oak 
leaves,  and  by  order  of  the  general,  presented  by  the  per- 
son who  had  been  saved  to  his  preserver,  whom  he  ever 
after  respected  as  a  parent.  Alluding  to  this  high  dis- 
tinction, the  apostle  says  to  his  son  Timothy ;  "  I  have 
fbught  a  good  fight  —  henceforth  th»e  is  laid  up  for  me 
ft  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  will  pve  me  at  that  day  ;  and  not  to  me  only  but 
xmto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing.'*"  And  lest  any 
one  should  imagine,  that  the  Christianas  crown  is  perish^ 
able  in  its  natur^^,  and  soon  fades  away,  like  a  crown  of 
oak  leaves,  the  apostle  Peter  assures  the  faithful  soldier 
of  Christ,  that  his  cro^n  is  infinitely  more  valuable  and 
lasting :  "  Ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth 
not  away,"*  And  this  account  is  confirmed  by  James  : 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation,  for  when 
he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the 
Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  fear  him.*"* 

*  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  116.  *  1  Pet  ▼,  4. 

«  2  Tim.  iv,  7,  «.  •  J«n«5  i,  12. 
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The  military  crottrns  were  conferred  by  thd  general  in 
presence  of  the  army ;  and  such  as  rec^ved  them,  after 
a  pubUc  eulogium  on  their  valour,  were  placed  next  bis 
persoiL  The  Christian  also  receives  bis  unmerited  reward 
from  the  hand  of  the  Captain  of  his  salvation :  ^^  Be  thou 
fSaithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life*^^ 
And  Uke  the  Inmve  veteran  of  ancient  times,  he  is  pro- 
moted to  a  place  near  his  Lord :  ^^  To  him  that  over- 
Cometh,  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as 
I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  on  his 
throne,''*  The  s^nts  must  all  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ,  who  will  produce  the  proofs  of  their 
.'fidelity  before  asBembled  worlds,  to  justify  the  sentence 
Jhe  is  about  to,  pronounce.  Holy  angds  will  applaud  the 
justice  of  the  proceeding,  and  condemned  sfHiits,  and  re- 
probate men  will  have  nothing  to  object ;  then,  while  he 
pronounces  a  sentence  which  at  once  eulpgizes  their  ccm- 
duot,  and  acpoounces  theit  honourable  acquittal,  "  Well 
done  done  gpod  aod  f^tbf ul .  servants,  enter  ye  into  the 
joy  of  your  Lord  i''  he  will  set  upon  their  heads  a  crown 
of  purest  goldo  put  a  palpi  of  victory  into  thar  right  hand, 
clothe  them  in  rpbefe  of  celestial  br^tness,  and  place  them 
around  hia  thirone :  «  And  so  shall  they  be  for  ev^r  with 

'  JUv.  11, 10.,  ^        f  Ch.  iff,  21.  ^l  Thts,  iv,  17« 
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The  Baman  numeroL  denotei  the  volmme^  and  Aejigure  the  page. 


Abaxa  and  Pharpak,  men  of  Da- 
mascus, i.  230.  Her  only  riTer  in 
modem  times  is  the  Barrady,  ib. 
Rushes  down  from  the  mountain 
with  great  rapidity,  not  twenty 
yards  over,  ib.  On  entering  the 
I^ain  it  is  divided  into  diree  streams, 
231.  One  rans  directly  to  the  city, 
the  odiers  are  drawn  round,  one  to 
the  right  hand,  the  other  to  the  left, 
ibr  die  use  of  the  gardens,  ib.  The 
small  portion  which  escapes,  loses 
itsdf  in  a  morass,  ib.  The  Bar. 
rady  of  the  utmost  importance  ^ 
Damascus,  232. 

Abasik,  mountains  of,  lie  beyond 
Jordan,  i.  1 84.  One  part  of  these 
mountains  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  noount  Nebo  and  Pisgah, 
ib.  Pisgah,  probably  the  highest 
peak  of  Nebo,  ib. 

AccAD,  city  of;  situation  unknown, 
i.  107. 

Accused,  name  of;  posted  up  in 
some  public  place,  iiL  294.  His 
station  in  an  eminent  place  in  the 
court,  295.  Appeared  in  a  sordid 
dress  at  his  trial,  296.  Sometimes 
appeared  before  his  judges  in  black, 

■  and  his  head  covered  with  dust,  ib. 
His  near  relations,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances, deprecating  punish- 
ment, ib. 

Accusers  and  witnesses  stood  in 
the  eastern  courts,  iii.  295.  When 
the  case  was  capital,  and  sentence  of 

•  condemnation  was  pronounced,  the 
witnesses  put  their  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  criminal,  297. 

Adam,  the  first  husbandman,  ii.  444, 
446. 

Addbr  the,  known  to  the  Hebrews 
^  under  various  names,  L  427*  Black 


adder,  427)  428.    Its  colour  in- 
tensely deep,  428. 
Adopt  TOK  permitted  in  the  east,  iiL 

160.     Regulations  concerning  it, 

ib.     First  practised  in  Asia,  ib. 

Different  effects  oi  adoption  on  the 

condition  of  men,  161. 
Adoration  exacted  by  the  oriental 

princes  from  their  subjects,  iiL  228, 

230. 
Affairs  of  the  greatest  importance 

discussed  at  public  feasts  in  the  east, 

iu.  118. 
Agriculture  ;  the  most  useAiI 

and  necessary  of  all  human  sciences, 

suggested  by  Heaven,  ii  454, 4&5. 
Akkar,  mount ;  next  to  Lebanon, 

the  highest  part  of  Syria,  L  154. 

Appears  like  an  immense  flattened 

cone,  ib.     Its  top  always  covered 

with  snow,  155. 
Alabaster  box  of  ointment,  what 

is  meant  by  breaking  it,  iii.  108. 
Alarm  of  war,  how  given,  iiL  349. 
Alkahol  ;  powder  of  lead  ore,  used 


paicu  vu  VMAO  IX  cc,  aw. 

Aloes,  i.  297*  Exquisite  smell  of 
its  wood,  ib.  Aloes  of  Syria, 
Rhodes,  and  Candia,    a  thorny 
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Bhral),  298.  The  trae  aloes,  a 
plant  or  herb,  ib.  Its  juice  ex- 
tremelj  bitter,  ib.  Used  inr  em- 
balming, ib. 

Amalekites,  nation  of;  neigh- 
bours to  the  Horites,!.  141.  De- 
acended  from  Amalek,  a  grandson 
of  Esau,  ib. 

H  I.  ■  I.  1,  an  Arabian  tribe, 
doomed  by  God  to  utter  destruc- 
tion ;  reasons  of  it,  iii.  391. 

Ambassadors,  sent  to  offer  peace 

i- 

IS 

in 
;d 
f- 
e- 
of 


Akamim,  settlements  of,  in  the 
country  about  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Ammon,  L  92. 

Ant  ;  a  minute  insect,  L  386.  Its 
admirable  instincts  and  conduct, 
an  examjde  to  man,  386, 387.  Su- 
perior wisdom,  387*  Supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  endued  with 


mind,  reason,  and  memory,  388. 
Called  a  people,  because  gregari- 
ous, ib.  Feeble  insects,  389. 
AntmtWi  the,  ii.  180.  Proofs 
that  the  name  Tsibi  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  does  not  signify  the  roe, 
but  the  Antelope,  180,  181.  An- 
telope remarkable  for  its  beautiful 
eyes,  182,  193*  Difiereoce  be- 
tween the  Antelopes  of  the  moun- 
tain «Bd  those  of  the  plain,  183. 
The  swiftness  of  the  Antelope  men- 


iii.  117. 

Apple  tree  of  no  value  in  Canaan, 
i.  307.  T4ie  original  term  ought 
to  be  rendered  the  citron,  368.  Bi- 
shop Patrick*s  opinion  refuted,  ib. 
Proofs  that  it  is  the  citron,  iU 

Apples,  cedar ;  their  smell  exactly 
resembles  turpentine,  i.  179.  Ex- 
ude a  jnice  from  small  oral  grains, 
which  also  resembles  turpentine 
both  in  smell  and  dammincse,  180. 

Arab  prince  will  often  dine  in  the 
street  before  his  door,  and  iuTitft 
all  that  pass,  beggars  not  excepted, 
to  sit  down  to  meat,  iii.  219. 

Arabians,  the  descendants  of  Isfa- 
mael,  ii.  161.  Their  manners  and 
customs  have  suffered  no  change, 
*  except  in  regard  to  their  religton, 
for  three  thousand  years,  ib.  They 
have  occupied  the  same  coiuitry» 
and  followed  the  same  mode  of  Itfe 
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-  «8  Islimad  Idnse)^  dvwvi  to  the 
present  times,  ib.  Cooiider  them- 
selves entitled  to  seitt  and  appro- 
priate to  their  own  use  whatever 
they  find  in  the  desert,  162.  They 
#brm  no  connection  with  neighbour- 
ing states,  ib.  Jjive  in  a  state  of 
oontimial  hostility  wkh  the  rest  of 
the  worid,  ib.  The  tent,  their 
dwelling ;  the  dreuhir  camp,  their 
city,  ib.  They  subsist  on  the  spon- 
taneous produce  of  the  soil,  some- 
times augmented  by  a  little  piitch 
of  corn,  ib.  Mounted  on  their  fa- 
▼ourite  horses  they  scour  the  waste 
in  aearch  of  plunder,  with  surpri- 
sing velocity,  ib.  They  levy  con- 
tributions on  all  that  fall  in  their 
way,  not  excepting  their  own-coun- 
tr3«ien,  ib.  They  make  incursions 
idso  into  the  territories  of  their 
neigbbonrs,  ib.  Robbery  is  their 
trade,  the  business  of  their  Irf^,  163. 
'    They  liave  been  otoi  invaded,  but 

never  conquered,  ib. 
ARAfiiAV,  females.  Dr.  darkens  de- 
scription of,  iii.  40,  41. 
Abam,  the  youngest  son  of  Shem, 

where  settled^  i.  80. 
Ararat,  mountains  of^i.  23.  Great 
extent,  25.  Form  the  angle  of  an 
immense  chain  of  mountains,  31. 
Its  summits  inaccessible,  32. 
Ark  rested  on  the  Gordicean  monn- 
tains,  i.  2^.  Near  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris,  25.  Within  the  limits 
of  A  rmenia,  35.  Built  of  Cypress 
wood,  33. 
Arkite,  a  Canaanitish  femily,  set- 
tled in  Lebanon,  i.  136. 
Armies  of  Israel  no  better  than  a 
raw  undisciplined  militia,  till  the 
reign  of  David,  iii.  341.  Those  of 
surrounding  states  neither  more 
'  courageout  nor  more  skilful,  3I'2. 
In  Gireecetoo  they  consisted  chief- 
ly of  free  citizens,  343.  Israelitish 
soldiers  selected  from  the  mass  of 
the  people,  ib.  Neariy  the  same 
fbrms  used  by  the  Romans  during 
the  republic,  ib.  Armies  of  Israel 
often  extremely  numerous,  344. 
Numbers  in  the  armies  of  Bajazet 
and  Tamerlane,  345.  In  those  of 
the  Cham  of  Crhn  Tartary,  346. 


Vbkiey^s  aeeooAt  of  an  ^riebtal 
army,  ib.    The  soldiers  compose 
but  a  very  small  part  of  an  Asiatic 
army,  347*     Military  exercises  of 
the  Hebrews,  348.     Swiftness  of 
foot  greatly  valued  in  the  east,  ib. 
Armour  of  an  illustrious  foe,  brought 
by  the  Hebrew  soldier  as  a  free-will 
offering  intothe  treasury  of  his  God, 
iii.  440.     The  same  custom  ob- 
served by  other  nations,  ib.   When 
Ihe  Hebrew  retired  to  the  bosom  of 
bis  family,  he  frequently  hung  up 
his  arms  in  the  temple,  450. 
ARMOUB-bearer,  whose  office  it  was 
to  carry  the  great  massy  buckler 
before  Uie  warrior,  iii.  368. 
Arphaxad  ;  his  settlements,  i,  83. 
Arbows^  usually  made  of  light  wood, 
with  a  head  of  brass  or  iron,  com- 
monly barbed,  iii.  377-  The  heads 
sometimes  dipped   in  poison,  ib. 
The  slightest  wound  by  such  poi- 
soned arrows  occasioned  almost  in- 
stant death,   378.     Circumstance 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Park,  ib.  Heads 
of  the  arrows  sometimes  surround- 
ed with  combvfitible  matter  and  set 
on  fire,  when  they  were  launched 
against  the  hostile  army,  379*  Em- 
blems of  lightning  and  other  me- 
teors, ib. 
Arvadits,  a  Canaanitish  ftmily, 
occupied  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  JBleutheios,  and  part  of 
the  neighbouring  continent,  i.  186. 
AsHDOD,  city  sad  lordship  of,  north 
of  Ask^n,  between  Gaza  and  Jop- 
pa,  i.  138.    Famous  for  the  temple 
of  Dagon,  139. 
AsHKENAZ,  Gomer's  eldest  son,  ob- 
tained the  Lesser  Phrygia,  i.  61. 
Passed  into  GenxAoy,  Gaul,  and 
Britaio,  64. 
AsuuR,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
empire^  i.  82.    Not  the  same  with 
the  kingdom  of  Nimrod,  ib.     Lay 
in  western  Asm^ria ;  and  its  capital 
was  Nineveh,  ib.     Aihur  was  dri- 
ven ftom  his  original  possessions  by 
Nimrod,  109. 
ASKELOV,  city  and  lordship  of,   si-^ 
tuated  on  the  sea  shore,  now  a  heap 
of  ruins,  L  138. 
AflP,  the,  a  apeciee  of  itrpoit,  L  428. 
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In  p(«iwxtog  to  stiike,  it  coils  iu 
self  up,  and  laises  it  head  from  the 
middle  of  the  orb,  ib.  For  this 
reason  its  name  denotes  a  shield  al- 
so, ib.  Its  venom  the  most  subtile 
.  of  all ;  is  incurable,  and  followed 
by  speedy  destruction,  429.  To 
tread  upon  the  asp,  or  give  it  the 
smallest  disturbance,  attended  with 
extreme  danger,  ib.  Glory  of  the 
last  days,  430.   Taming  the  a^ic, 

431.  This  art  very  ancient,  431, 

432.  Various  mediods  of  charm- 
ing serpents,  ib.  The  power  of 
music  in  charming  serpents,  432, 

433.  434,  535.  While  the  charm 
continues,  the  serpent  is  sometimes 
deprived  of  its  £uig8,  43G.  On 
some  serpents  these  (^arms  seem  to 

.  have  no  power,  436.  How  the 
serpent  prevents  the  charm,  ib. 
Various  ways  of  acoountuig  for 
this,  437*  Charmer  supposed  to 
be  exposed  to  great  danger,  if  he 
fail,  438. 

AsPHALTiTSS,  or  the  Salt  Sea:  co- 
vers the  vale  of  Sodom,  i.  205.  Its 
length  and  breadth,  209.  Cha- 
meter  of  its  water,  ib.  Why 
called  the  Dead  Sea,  210.  Its  ex- 
halations  not  destructive  to  life,  ib. 
The  water  bears  up  the  body  in 
swimming  with  uncommon  force, 
ib.  The  shores  encrusted  with  salt, 
211.  Lavoisier^s  analysis  of  the 
water,  ib.  Black  combustible  peb- 
bles found  on  the  shore,  212. 
Apples  of  Sodom,  fabulous,  213. 
Volney's  theory  of  its  saltness  re- 
futed, 214-216.  The  Dead  Sea, 
not  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  216. 

.    The  rugged  mountains  and  spaci- 

.  ous  caverns  on  its  south-west  shore, 
a  secure  retreat  to  the  oppressed, 
218,  219. 

A6S)  two  varieties  of  this  animal, 
tame  and  wild,  L  636.  Names 
by  which  he  is  known  in  Scripture, 
ib.  Qualities  of  the  tame  ass,  536, 
537*  The  breed  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  Patriarchs,  ib.  Highly 
valued  in  ancient  times,  ib.  In 
David's  reign,  a  prince  in  Israel 
appointed  to  take  care  of  tliem,  ib. 
Not  unworthy  of  this  cure,  538. 1 


JLtfOg  use4  fiv  <lie  nddle,  ibu  Saddles 
asses  descended  from  onagers,  539« 
Their  price,  ib.  Very  handsome 
and  extremely  swift,  538,  539. 
Their  dispositions,  539.  This  race 


Athlete  or  combatants,  in  the 
Grecian  games ;  how  ttained,  iii. 
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26*  Preparatory  ezodsefl)  when 
they  ptopoted  to  contend  in  the 
Olympian  games,  326.  The  laws 
most  strictly  enforced,  ib.  Cha- 
xaeters  of  those  permitted  to  con- 
tend,  ib.  Disencumbered  them- 
selves of  their  clothes.  329. 

Augustus,  the  Roman  emperor,  so 
terrified  when  it  thundered,  that  he 
bid  himself  in  some  secret  comer 
till  the  storm  ceased,  iL  1 70. 

AviMS,  probably  descendants  firom 
Cush,  L  137.  Extent  of  their 
settlements,  ib.  Driven  out  by  the 
Philistines,  descendants  of  Miz- 
raim,  ib. 

Awnings,  large,  spread  upon  lofty 
pillars,  and  attached  by  cords  of 
various  colours,  to  screen  the  com- 
pany at  an  entertainment  from  the 
flun,  iii.  114.  Some  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  Indian  emperors, 
very  costly,  and  distinguibhed  by 
various  names,  ib. 

B. 

BAB7L0N,  ci^of;  bmlt  by  Nun- 
rod,  i.  98.  Its  walls  of  brick,  ib. 
Its  twenty-five  gates  of  solid  brass, 
99.  Its  bridge  adorned  at  each 
end  with  a  spl^did  palace,  ib.  Its 
pensile  gardens,  100.  Temple  of 
fielas,  ib.  Very  strong  both  by 
nature  and  art,  101.  Its  site  now 
unknown,  105. 

,  city  and  tower  of,  L  38. 
Built  near  the  scene  of  the  first 
transgression,  within  the  limits  of 
Eden,  ib.  Design  of  the  tower, 
41,  42.  The  most  stupendous 
work  ever  attempted  by  man,  52. 
Long  remembered  in  the  east,  53. 

Babylonia,  the  province  of,  an- 
ciently called  the  land  of  Nimrod, 
L  114. 

Back-house,  annexed  to  the  prin- 
cipal dwelling  in  the  east,  ii.  540. 
Description  of  it,  54 1.  A  lodging 
for  strangers,  and  place  of  retire- 
ment, ib.  How  furnished,  ib. 
Eglon's  summer  parlour,  ib.  Com- 
municated with  the  street  by  a  pri- 
vate staircase,  542.  Upper  and 
inner  chambers,  structures  of  the 
same  kind,  542* 


Badoer,  thO ;  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture only  on  account  of  its  skin,  it. 
211.  Badgers*  skins  formed  the 
exterior  covering  of  the  tabernacle 
and  its  fiimiture,  ib.  Shoes  for 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  made  of 
them,  ib.  The  subject  involved  by 
contradictory  statements  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  212.  No  evidence 
that  the  term  rendered  badger  de- 
notes an  animal  at  all,  212-214. 
Denotes  merely  acolour,  214.  Most 
probably  red  or  purple,  215. 

Bag  or  Scrip,  used  by  shepherds  in 
the  east  to  carry  their  provisions, 
ii.  392. 

BAGit£ACH ;  a  sort  of  pancakes,  how 
made,  iii.  55. 

Bakehouses,  public;  introduced 
into  Judea  long  before  the  captivity, 
iii  59.  The  dough  how  received 
and  carried  to  the  bakehouses,. 60. 
A  piece  of  bread  given  to  the  baker 
for  his  trouble,  ib. 

Balista,  a  military  engine  for  cast- 
ing arrows,  darts  and  stones  of  a 
la^  size,  iii,  422. 

Balsam,  a  native  of  Judea,  so  pre- 
cious that  it  sold  for  double  its 
weight  in  silver,  iii.  97)  note. 
Description  of  the  plant,  ib.  Me- 
thod of  extracting  the  juice,  ib. 
Character  and  medicinal  virtues  of 
the  balm,  ib. 

Balsam-trees,  L  372.  Liquid 
essence  made  o£  these  sweet  scented 
trees,  374. 

Banquet  ;  the  feast  being  over,  and 
the  tables  withdrawn,  the  ancient 
Romans  put  down  their  wine,  iiL 
112.  In  Persia  the  time  for  drink- 
ing wine  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  feast,  ib.  *^  Banquet  of  wine,*' 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  ib.  Often 
spread  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
tree  on  the  margin  of  a  brook, 
113. 

Bardachs,  a  sort  of  earthen  vessds 
in  which  the  orientals  cool  their 
water,  iii.  192. 

Barley,  bread  made  of ;  used  in 
Palestine  only  in  times  of  scarcity 
and  distress,  iii.  46.  In  some  re- 
gions of  Persia,  commonly  used  by 
Uie  lower  orders,  ib.    Barley,  the 
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■  fiitC  corn  used  IB  maktttg  braid,  ib. 
Soldiers  who  had  been  guilty  of 
mny  offence,  in  the  Roman  camp, 
fed  with  barley  bread,  47* 

Barzillat  ;  meaning  of  David*s 
charge  ooncemiRg  bis  sons,  iii  1 05. 

Bash  A  K,  a  celebrated  pastoral  dis- 
trict of  Canaan,  i.  190.  A  rough 
mountainous  tract,  lying  between 
the  hills  of  Gilead  and  the  rirer 
Jordan,  191*  Theoaksof  Bashan, 
held  in  high  estimation  $  the  extent 
and  luxuriance  of  its  pastures,  and 
the  superior  breed  of  its  flocks  and 
herds,  193. 

Basilisk  or  Cockatrice,  i.  439. 
Description  of,  440.     Its  hissing 

Juts  all  other  serpents  to  flight,  ib. 
ts  breath  fatal  to  those  that  inhale 
It,  ib.  Thn  dreadful  snake  abounds 
in  Kgypt,  440.  Is  oviparous,  441. 
.  When  the  egg  is  broken,  the  young 
basilitik  leapv  out,  puts  itself  into 
an  attitude  of  atuck,  ready  to  spring 
on  whatever  comes  in  its  way,  ib. 
Argument  against  inebriety,  441, 
442.  The  ba^ilsik's  power  of  fas- 
cination, 443.  The  symbol  of  a 
powerful  monarch,  443,  444. 
Sometimes  the  sjrmbol  of  a  good 
king,  sometimes  of  a  bad  one,  445. 

Baskets,  covered  with  skin,  in  which 
the  Arabs  put  their  bowls  and 
dishes,  ii.  406. 

Basons  of  pure  gold,  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  east  for  washing  the 
feet  of  kings  and  princes,  iii.  100. 
Vessels  of  silver,  earthen  ware,  or 
wood,  for  persons  of  inferior  station, 
ib.  IMie  bason  employed  by  the 
Saviour,  ib. 

Bastard  in  ancient  Greece,  despis- 
ed and  exposed  to  public  scorn,  iii. 
159.  Jewish  father  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  his  natural 
children,  ib.  In  Persia  never  placed 
on  a  footing  with  legitimate  off- 
spring, ib.  A  bastard  stigmatized 
in  the  law  of  Moses  till  the  tenth 
generation,  159. 

Bat,  the ;  winged  quadruped,  ii.  215. 
Description  of,  ib.  The  Ternate 
bat  described,  ib.  Carries  on  the 
work  of  destruction  by  open  force, 
21^,    lU  dwelling,  216.    Their  1 


ttench  intt^enMo,  ib.  What  is 
meant  by  the  idolater^s  a«tiog  lus 
idols  to  the  m<des  and  the  bats, 
217. 

Battertk&.Kam,  description  ofj 
iii.  421.  I'hree  kmds  mentioned 
by  Potter,  ib.  Vespasian's  ram, 
422. 

Battle,  order  of,  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  iii  40<J.  Among 
the  Romans,  ib.  Among  the  Is- 
raelites, ib.  How  they  commenced 
their  attack,  412. 

Battle-axe,  often  used  by  the  pri- 
mitive Greeks,  iii.  375. 

Beacons  in  which  fires  are  lighted 
to  direct  the  march  of  eastern  cara.* 
vans,  iiL  395,  398. 

Bear,  the;  sometime^  associated 
with  the  lion  in  Scripmre,  ii  108. 
DaTerent  species  of  bears,  ib.  De- 
scription'of  them,  109.  Particular 
description  of  the  red  bear,   109, 

1 1 0.  Peculiar  form  of  his  anterior 
feet ;  resembling  the  human  hand 

111.  His  voice,  a  grumbling, 
mournful  sound,  112.  More  in- 
clined to  rage  than  to  complain,  ib. 
When  excited  to  rage,  extremely 
formidable,  ib.  The  manner  in 
which  he  combats  his  enemy,  113, 
King  David's  exploit,  ib.,  114. 
The  bear  remarkable  for  his  cun- 
ning and  deceit,  114.  Subsists  dur- 
ing the  winter  by  sucking  his  paws, 
115.  When  he  first  goes  abroad 
after  the  winter,  he  attacks  hisprey 
with  open  violence  and  terrible  rage, 
ib.  Does  not  always  put  bis  vic- 
tims instantly  to  death,  ib.  The 
cruel  oppressor  compared  to  the 
bear,  ib.  The  female  bear,  when 
rearing  her  young,  still  more  fierce 
and  terrible  than  the  male,  110. 
Her  passions  most  furious  when 
she  happens  ro  be  deprived  of  her 
young,  117.  To  steid  them  ades. 
perate  attempt,  ib.  To  meet  a  fool 
in  his  folly  ttill  more  dreadful  than 
to  meet  a  bereaved  bear,  118.  Al- 
lusion of  the  prophet  to  these  facts, 

119.  The  she  bears  at  Bethel, 

1 20,  1 2 1 ,  1 22.  The  bear  symbo- 
lizes the  empire  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  122,  123,  124. 
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Mecca  and  back  again,  perfectly 
fresh  and  good,  iii.  57,  58. 

Black,  a  colour  almost  peculiar  to 
the  priests  of  Baal,  iii,  3.  Mour- 
ners also  habited  in  black,  ib.  No 
person  appeared  in  black  at  a  feast, 
107. 

Blu£,  a  colour  in  great  esteem 
among  the  Jews  and  other  oriental 
nations,  iiu  3.  Gradually  fell  in- 
to  disrepute  till  it  became  associ- 
ated with  the  ideas  of  meanness  and 
vulgarity,  ib. 

Bodies,  dead,  of  notorious  malefac- 
tors, hanged  upon  trees  after  they 
had  suffered  the  death  to  which 
they  were  condemned,  iiL  304. 

Bonds,  for  securing  a  prisoner,  of  two 
kinds,  public  and  private,  iii.  313. 

Booth,  erected  in  an  open  planta- 
tion, or  in  tlie  vineyards  for  the 
watchman,  it  489.  A  mean  and 
temporary  hovel,  489^  490,  499. 
Solitary  and  cheerless,  489.  .  Con- 
structed of  wood,  and  thatched  with 
green  reeds  and  branches,  500. 
Sometimes  so  slight,  as  to  consist 
only  of  four  poles,  with  a  floor  on 
the  top  of  them,  to  which  they  as- 
cended by  a  ladder,  ib.  In  the  or- 
chards near  Aleppo,  a  small  square 
watchhouse  is  built  for  the  watch- 
men in  the  fruit  season,  ib. 

Booty,  of  the  warriors ;  prisoners 
and  spoils,  iiL  432,  433.  Common 
people  sold  by  auction,  and  their 
lands  divided  among  the  victors, 
433.  The  Jewish  captives  that  were 
carried  to  Babylon,  treated  with 
greater  lenity,  ib.,434.  Booty  con- 
sisted also  of  all  the  moveable  pro- 
perty, 445.  In  Greece,  the  gene- 
ral had  the  first  choice,  446.  Mode 
of  division  among  the  rest  of  the 
army,  446, 44?.  Part  of  the  spoils 
dedicated  to  the  gods  by  the  Greeks, 
447>  Manner  in  which  the  soldiers 
dedicated  a  part  of  their  booty  to 
the  god  of  battles,  448. 

BOTTLEi  of  the  east,  made  of  a  goat 
or  kid  skin,  ii.  407*  On  a  journey 
they  are  hung  to  the  saddle,  after 
being  filled  with  water,  ib.  These 
skin  bottles  preserve  their  water, 
milk,    and    other  liquids,    408. 


Theyaieendofled  inwooQea  ncki, 
ib.  Provisions  of  every  kind  oi- 
closed  in  these  skin  bottles,  ib. 
These  skins  not  confined  to  the 
countriesof  Asia,  ib.  These  bottles 
smutted  in  the  tent,  409.  Uable 
tc  ■  ■       ■ 
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the  elbow,  ib. 

Branches  of  palm  carried  in  the 
hands  of  conquerors,  iii.  454. 

BaAsiERS,  used  in  the  east  for  warm- 
ing their  apartments,  ii.  550. 

Brass,  the  only  metal  known  in  the 
primitive  ages,  iii.  357*  Arms  of 
the  warrior  made  of  it,  ib.  AU 
'sorts  of  instruments,  their  very 
houses,  made  of  brass,  358.  Arms 
of  the  Asiatics  of  the  same  metal, 
ib.  Iron  introduced  about  the  time 
of  David  into  Canaan,  359. 

Bread  in  the  east  baked  every  day, 
iii.  49.  In  Barbary  it  is  usually 
leavened,  53*    Among  the  Bedo- 
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weens  and  Kabyles,  it  is  baked  as 
soon  as  the  dOugh  is  kneaded,  ib. 
Baked  on  the  hearth,  64.  Some- 
times  they  use  ^small  convex  plates 
of  iron,  54.  Bread  commonly  long, 
and  not  thicker  than  a  finger,  ib. 
Must  be  eaten  new,  57*  To  eat 
of  the  same  bread,  a  sure  pledge  of 
inviolable  friendship  among  the  an- 
cients, 182. 

Bbeakfast  in  Greece  and  other 
countries,  iiL  45.  To  eat  and  drink 
in  the  morning,  eonsidored  in  Israel 
as  an  «ct  of  debauchery,  ib<  Break- 
fast in  Syria  in  present  times,  con- 
sists of  a  variety  of  solid  food,  ib. 
Taken  as  soon  as  they  get  up  in  the 
morning,  ib. 

Breastplate,  or  half  corslet ; 
made  of  honpen  cords  ;  but  the 
most-approved  of  brass,  iron,  or 
other  metals,  362.  Their  extra- 
ordinary hardness,  ib*    FoMshed 

'    to  daz^g  brightness,  ib.     Two 

-  "or  thvee  plates  often  placed  upon 
'    one  another,  3d3. 

Brii>e,  eastern.  Submitted  to  various 
'  purifications  before  the  cdebtation 
'-  of'herliuptials,  iii.  138.  Placed, 
during  the  marriage  <:eren&ony,  un- 
'  '  der  a  canopy,  supported  l^  four 
'  •  ymiths,  140.    Ceremony  ancientiy 

-  conduded  with  a  solemn  benedic- 
'  <  tion  by  the  parents  and  relations  of 

the  bride,  ib^  Bride  eonduoted  with 
'  -  great  pomp  to  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band^ ib.  Use  of  perfumes  at  east- 

-  era- marriages  common^  ib.  The 
proicession  led  by  virgins  with  sil- 

'  ver-fgiltpotflof  perfumes,  141.  Aro- 
•    imatlcs  burned  in  the  windows  of  all 

-  the  houses  in  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  is  topass,  ib. 
The  custom  still  continues  in  the 

'  ■  east,"  lb.  Reception  of  a  young  Tur- 
"''  kish  bride  at  the  ^bagnio,  ib.  In 
'  ^  Gi'eee^^  &e  new-married  pair  ceu- 
'-  dfieledwithtorchesandlamps,  141, 

142»  Usually  carried  by  servants, 
r  142.  Sometimes  attended  with 
'  ^^rs  and  dancers,  ib^  Marriage 
t '-  ^i^oeessioa  €)f  the-  Hindoos,  tb.  A 
' '  friend^tensenitooonduetthebnde 
•    tothehouseof  her  husband,  while 

he  lemained  at  home  to  reoeiTe  her. 
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to  and  ftoin  one  umfozm  dirtctbn, 
ib.  When  the  quaotity  was  very 
large,  it  was  put  into  a  Dumber  of 
ikins,  and  churned  with  the  feet  of 
men,  422.  The  butter  carried  to 
market  in  the  same  skins  in  which 
it  is  churned,  423.  Melted  and 
stnined  for  use,  ib. 


Maimer  of  ridiiig  on  him,  ib.    Of 

great  importance,  as  ameans  of  tub- 
sistence  in  die  desert,  516.  The 
camel,  among  the  Egjrptians,  the 
symbol  of  a  man,  517.     The  in- 
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•  of  these  towers  connected  with  ido- 
latry, havbg  a  temple  within  them, 
561. 
Cities,  fortified ;  defended  by  walls, 
constructed  partly  of  wood,  and 
partly  of  stone,  ii.  517.  Their 
gates  covered  with  thick  i^tes  of 
iron,  553.  Some  of  them  plated 
with  brass,  554.  Some  of  them 
strong  places,  defended  by  a  num- 
ber of  gates  one  within  another, 
553.  The  locks  and  keys,  which 
secure  these  iron  and  brazen  doors 
are  of  wood,  554.  Description  of 
these  locks  and  keys,  ib.  But  those 
cities  which  were  more  carefully 
fortified,  had  bolts  and  bars  of  brass 
or  iron,  ib.  The  Egyptian  lock 
may  be  opened  with  the  finger, 
555.  To  all  these  defences  were 
added  watchmen,  to  patrol  the  city 
during  the  night,  ib.  Watchmen 
in  Persia  were  obliged  to  indemni- 
fy those  that  were  robbed  in  the 
streets,  556.  They  were  chfirged 
also  to  announce  the  progress  of  the 
night,  ib.  Among  the  Jews  the 
watches  were  probably  announced 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  557. 
In  a  time  of  danger,  the  watchman 
seems  to  have  ttken  his  station  in 
a  tower  built  over  the  gate  of  the 
city,  ib.  Tower  of  Mahanaim  de- 
scribed, 557,  558.  These  forti- 
fied cities  conmionly  strengthened 
with  a  citadel,  559.  Grenerally 
buflt  on  an  eminence,  to  which 
they  ascended  by  a  flight  of-  steps, 
560. 

CiTROK  described,  L  369.  Its  fruit 
nearly  resembles  oranges,  370.  The 
original  term,  Thephucheem,  im- 
properly rendered  apple-tree  in  our 

-   version,  ib. 

City  taken  by  the  enemy,  often  sow- 
ed with  salt,  and  marKed  with  the 
plough,  iii.  427,  428. 

CX.APPIKG  the  hands,  an  expression 
of  joy  in  every  nation,  iii.  &2»  In 
the  east,  generally  used  to  denote  a 
malignant  satisfaction,  an  insultmg 
joy,  ib. 

Clapping  the  hands  of  each  other,  a 
mode  of  salutation  in  the  east,  iii, 
199. 

VOL.  III. 


Cloister,  for  the  most  part  sur- 
rounding the  court  of  their  houses 
in  the  east,  ii,  525. 
Cock,  the ;  only  two  unequivocal  re- 
ferences to  him  in  the  Scriptures, 
Ii  338.  Cock-crowing,  when,  339. 
Mark  reconciled  with  the  other 
evangelists,  340.    Objections  an-, 
swered,  342,  343. 
Cockatrice,  see  Viper^  L  423« 
Compliments  addressed  to  kings 
and  princes  of  the  east  extrava- 
gantly hyperbolical,  iii.  231. 
CoNEir,  the;  meaning  of  its  Hebrew 
name  Shaphan,  it  204.     Charac- 
ter and  habits,  ib.   Writers  greatly 
divided  about  the  application  of  this 
name,  205,  206.   The  shaphan  not 
tlie  coney,  but  the  daman  Israel, 
206. 
Conversation,  agreeable ;  one  of 
the  highest  pleasures  which  the  an- 
cients experienced  at  their  feasta^ 
iii.  118. 
Corner,  ntting  in,  a  high  mark  of 

distinction  in  Asia,  iiL  210. 
Corslet,  or  breastplate,  iii.  361. 
Made  of  various  materials,  ib.  Me- 
tidlic  corslet  consisted  of  scales, 
hooks,  or  rings,  ib.  The  sides  of 
it  coupled  with  buttons,  362. 
Court  of  an  oriental  house  quad- 
rangular, ii.  524.  Design  of  this 
quadrangle,  ib.  Resembles  the  tm- 
pluvium  or  cavacBdittm  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ib.  The  pavement  covered 
with  mats  or  carpets,  ib.  Well 
adapted  to  public  entertainments, 
ib.  Probably  a  favourite  situation 
to  Christ  and  his  apostles  when  he 
instructed  the  people,  525.  Com- 
pany protected  by  a  veil  ocpanded 
upon  ropes  from  one  side  of  the 
parapet-wall  to  the  other,  ib.  Doors 
of  the  court,  very  small,  ib.  Booths 
erected  in  it  in  the  feast  of  taVbr- 
nades,  533. 
Coi^rtiers  placed  by  themselves  in 
the  feasts  made  for  them ;  treated 
with  greater  profusion  ;  (beir  part 
of  each  kind  of  meat  double,  triple, 
or  a  larger  proportion,  iii.  104. 
Covenants,  or  contracts,  first  pro- 
posed merdy  in  words,  iii^  170. 
Written  cbntiiacts  the  hivention  of 
Kk 
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m  Uter  age,  ib.  Unwntten  otn- 
trects  perfectly  seoue,  ib.  Way  in 
which  such  contractt  were  managed, 
171.  Striking  hands  introduced, 
ib.  Ratification  bj  a  present,  172. 
By  oath,  173.  Common  fimaa  of 
swearing,  ib.  Touching  the  altar, 
an  additional  solemnity,  174*  Stan- 
ding before  the  altar,  ib.  Putting 
the  hand  under  the  thigh,  176. 
Joining  bands,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  curse  on  the  fiSse  swearer, 
177-  Swearing  by  the  life  or  head 
of  the  king,  178.  To  swear  and 
▼ow  by  Jerusalem  was  another  form 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  ib.  The 
oath  by  Corban,  the  gih  upon  the 
altar,  rsdkened  by  the  PhaiiBees, 
in  our  Saviour's  time,  most  sacred, 

179.  Covenants  were  commonly 
ratified  by  the  blood  of  a  sacrifice, 

180.  By  eating  ofthe  same  bread, 
182.  By  salt,  183.  By  present- 
ing the  party  with  some  article  of 
Hua  own  dress,  184.  A  bdtof 
wampum,  given  in  North  Ame- 
rica, 185.  Written  contracts  can- 
eeUed  in  diffident  ways,  ib. 

Cjulve,.  the  ;  a  bird  which,  in  her 
character  and  mode  of  h'fe,  nearly 
renmbles  the  storit,  it  312.  A 
bird  of  passage;  supposed  to  retire 
to  the  remotest  countries  of  the 
globe,  ib.  Her  native  country  be- 
lieved to  be  Thrace,  313.  Time 
of  her  migration,  ib.  Emigration 
of  the  crane  a  striking  example  of 
natund  wisdom  and  sagad^,  ib. 
No  bird  more  noisy  than  the  crane, 
none  utters  a  haiaher  notSy  314. 
£xti:eme  grief  expressed  in  the  east 
.  inloiid8eEeam8,liketbecfaBe,315. 
Classed  l^  Meaei  among  the  dean 
animals,  ib.  Beasoa  «f  this,  316. 
Design  of  the  laws  concerning  clean 
•and  unclean  animals,  ib. 

Ceixikals  in  Persia,  not  petnritted 
tolpQkontheking,iiL294.  Struck 
wiUi  a  shoe,  Ae  heel  of  whidk  is 
ahod  with  iron,  if  they  attempt  to 
ipeak,  ib.  This  rodnmed  a  very 
great  dishonour,  206. 

Gjumsov,  or  vermilion,  a  eolour  used 
in  the  temple  of  S^moD,  and  by 
many  persona  of  the  tot  quality  in 
the  CMt,  iii.  4. 


CADS»*B6W8,eoiistnietedfor  the  pur- 
pose ef  b<^  carried  aibout ;  of 
smaller  size  and  inferior  powers  to 
the  bslistiB  n»d  catapults^  iii  383. 
Deteitfta  bow,  384. 

Caowk,  civic ;  the  noblest  reward 
which  a  Boman  soldier  conid  re- 
ceive, iiL  459. 

Ceucifixiok,  a  capital  punishment 
among  the  Botnan8,iiL  308.  Crosa 
described,  ib.  AlaleCsdors  crucified 
naked*  or  without  their  upper  gar- 
mentB,ib.  They  lingered  threedays, 
sometimes  nine,  ib.  Were  smne- 
times  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey,  ib.  A  guard  pkwed  round 
the  cross,  809.  They  crucified 
without  the  dty  on  some  eminence, 
or  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  ib. 

Cup,  golden ;  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  guest  by  the  wealthy  Hindoo^ 
who  poors  wine  info  it  till  It  run 
over,  in  token  of  a  cordial  recep- 
tion, iiL  90. 

Cup  of  office,  received  frmn  the  so- 
vereign, from  which  the  ofiker  baa 
the  privilege  of  drinking,  iiL  215. 

Cupolas,  or  square  diambers  built 
over  the  graves  of  wealthier  Jews, 
iii.  267*  Moumen  go  to  indulge 
their  grief  there,  286. 

CiTBSE,  die,  pronounced  upon  ene- 
mies in  the  east  before  they  engaged 
in  war,  iiL  401,  402. 

CuESEa,  direM;  prouounotd  by  the 
-Greeks  against  those  who  should 
attempt  to  rebuild  a  city  which  they 
had  demolished,  iiL  426. 

Cu8R  obtained  extensive  possessions 
in  Aria  and  Africa,  L  86.  Cudiad 
•ot  the  same  with  African  Ethio- 
pia, 86, 87.  The  Cushites  passed 
over  the  Red  sea  from  Arabia,  and 
settled  in  Ethiopia  and  die  neigh- 
bonring  countries,  iL  87* 

land  of,  L  15.   Situated  near 


the  land  of  Havilah;  extendi  to 
the  Persian  Odiph,  east  from  the 
month  of  the  Eophratea,  16. 
CuaHiOEs,  the  use  of  $  a  mark  of 
datiiisticMi  in  the  east,  nL  200. 


D. 
Daoose,  hung  dose  to  the  acab* 
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baxd;  flddom  ined  in  fight,  ui 
373.    Ehud's  expIoU»  ib. 

Dam4H  iBRAELt  » larger  tpeoies  of 
motifle.    See  Shofhtm^  iL  206. 

Daiia8CI7s»  city  of;  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  Sjria^  i.  230.  Figure, 
extent,  and  direction,  ib.  Sur- 
rounded with  extensive  gardens,  ib^ 
The  gardens  planted  with  all  kinds 
of  £rtiit«4ree8,  ib.  Numerous  tur- 
rets and  gilded  steeples  glitter  in 
the  sun  among  the  green  boughs, 
ib^  The  not&  side  crowded  with 
summer-houses,  ib.  Built  by  Uz, 
the  eldest  son  of  Aram ;  the  capi- 
tal of  Syria ;  long  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  goyemment,  i.  81.  The 
rivers  of  Damascus^  230. 

Dancxa,  oriental,  the  women  #n- 
gaged  by  themselves^  iii.  224. 
Mode  of  conducting  them,  ib» 

Dakcivg  at  an  oriratal  feast,  iii 
117*  In  the  hen^  ages,  among 
the  Greeks  dancing  reckoned  an 
amusement  becoming  persons  of 
honour  and  wisdom,  ib.  At  Borne 
it  wflis  considered  as  the  ^try  last 
effect  of  luxury  and  wantonness^  ib. 
Even  in  Greece  wanton  and  etfe- 
minafe  dances  were  condemned  as 
indecent  in  men  of  wisdom  and  cha- 
ract^,  1 13.  In  Judea  it  was  con- 
fined diiefly  to  the  fomale  sex,  ib. 
Seem  in  every  instance  mentioned 
in  Scripture  to  have  enjoyed  that 
amusement  by  themselves,  except 
when  they  wonhipped  the  golden 
calf,  ib. 

Duiirsx.  or  Cockle,  grows  among 
oom^i.  309.  Its  seed  intoxicating, 
ib.  lo  some  places  drawn  up  by 
the  hand  in  the  time  of  harvest,  ib. 

Dadobteb,  younger,  could  not  be 
gisea  in  marriage  before  the  elder, 
iii  129.  This  rule  eonfintted  by 
the  Hindoo  law,  ib. 

DAUoHtEEd  commonly  wash  the 
fret  of  their  parents,  iii.  37*  Bec- 
kdoed  Ae  principal  riches  of  a 
house,  134. 

Dbab,  the ;  duties  belonging  lo  them 
reckoned  sacred  In  every  Soe  end 
among  every  people,  iii  244.  To 
disturb  their  ashes  fixed  an  inde- 
lible stain  on  the  dutfactar  of  the 
perpe^tor,  ib.   The  parting  kisst 


245.  This  being  given,  they  rent 
their  clothes,  246.  Various  offices 
performed  to  the  body,  246,  247. 
The  Greeks  kid  it  out  shrouded 
in  its  grave-clothes,  upon  a  bier 
near  the  door  of  the  house,  249. 
Watched  the  body  with  loud  la- 
mentations, 249,  250.  Vessel  of 
water  placed  before  the  door  of  the 
house,  that  the  attendants  might 
purify  themselves  by  washing,  250. 
The  Boman  custom,  251.  The 
dead  body  of  a  person  of  better  con- 
dition laid  in  a  coffin,  ib.  Others 
interred  in  their  grave-dothes,  252. 
Sometimes  carried  out  to  burial  on 
a  biw,  and  sometimes  without  any 
support,  ib.  The  people  of  Israel 
buried  their  dead,  253.  Without 
the  walls  of  their  cities,  unless  when 
they  wish  to  bestow  a  disdnguish- 
iog  mark  of  honour  on  the  deceased, 
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Defence,  methods  of,  used  by  the 
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besieged,  iu.  424.  The  baTbarous 
tieatment  which  they  experienced 
when  taken,  426.  Let  of  popu- 
lous No  very  severe,  ib. 

Delvge,  universal,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe,  i.  5. 

Desolations  made  by  an  oriental 
enemy  in  modem  times,  iii.  428. 

Devastations  of  an  invading  ar- 
my, iii.  403.  Baron  du  Tott*s  de- 
scription of  the  march  of  a  modern 
Tartar  army,  404.  The  Jews  in 
their  military  expeditions  not  per- 
mitted to  cut  down  the  fhiit-bear- 
ing  trees,  404,  405. 

Dinner  in  Greece  and  other  coun- 
tries about  eleven  o*clock  in  the 
forenoon  in  winter,  and  rather  ear- 
lier in  summer,  iii.  45.  Sparing 
and  short,  ib. 

Discourses  on  ludicrous  subjects 
a  part  of  the  amusement  at  an  ori- 
ental feast,  iii.  119. 
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greatly  valued  among  the  shepherd 
kings,  46.  In  warm  climates  he 
is  tiaUe  to  degenerate,  ib.  In  a 
wild  state,  dogs  unite  in  troops  to 
hunt  the  prey,  47.  Hunted  by 
'  men,  they  often  turn  upon  them 
and  hunt  them  in  their  turn,  ib. 
The  dog  naturally  a  beast  of  prey, 
48.  Prefers  the  flesh  of  animals, 
ib.  Easily  accommodates  to  other 
kinds  of  food,  ib.    Sometimes  ad- 


mitfed  to  his  master's  table,  48, 49. 
Fed  from  his  hand,  49, 50.  Thar 
voradons  temper  reconciles  diem  to 
the  most  impure  species  of  food,  50. 
Their  manner  of  drinking,  ib.    Id 


her  plumage,  28&.287-    Her  eyes 
kindle  with  peculiar  delight  by  the 
side  of  a  crystal  brook,  288.    Her 
I      favourite  haunts,  ib.    Her  voice 
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E. 

Eaglc,  the ;  description  of  him,  ii. 

217.  Has  8  predilection  for  cedars, 

218.  Extraordinary  length  of  his 
wings,  ib.  His  amazing  swiftness, 
ib.  Efiectofthe  sound  of  his  wings, 

219.  He  continues  a  long  time  on 
the  wing,  220.  Hisflight  as  sublime 
as  it  is  rapid  and  impetuous,  221. 
His  nest,  222.    Marks  his  prey  at 
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«  grett  diitencs,  ik.  Attempt!  to 
.  tame  the  jroung  eagle  attended  with 
little  fuecetf,  lb.  Ascends  into  re* 
gions  fiur  beyeod  the  reach  of  human 
obsenration,  2SS.  His  si^texceed- 
in^7pieicuig,223,S24.  Acoording 
totheandents,  he  is  superior  tothirst 
mnd  nefer  drinks  vafter,  224.  He 
does  not  reftise  to  feed  upon  thecar- 
cases  of  the  slain,  224, 226.  Bald- 
ness  of  the  eagle,  225.  Tender  af* 
.  Ibcttooof  thefiemidefinrber  joiiBg, 

226.  Bears  them  upon  her  wings, 

227,  22&  The  eagle  symbolizes 
all  that  is  sublime  in  heaven  and 
excellent  on  earth,  228,  229.  The 
golden  eagle  was  the  ensign  of  the 
Persians,  long  before  it  was  adopted 
fay  the  Romans,  230.  These  pro- 
bably borrowed  it  from  the  AbbJ' 
aynan  armies,  ih. 

£Am.Biif  aa,  iiL  37.  Two  kinds  of 
car«ni^  in  the  eaat,  38,  39.  Dia* 
met«  of  some  of  thelarge  ear-rings, 
fbur  inches,  39.  Made  of  Taxtous 
kinds  of  metals,  of  wood  and  h^m, 
aaeordtng  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer, 
ib.    Some  of  them  hare  figures  and 

,  strange  dharaictefs,  prol»bly  the 
names  and  symbols  of  their  fidse 
gods,  ib. 

£ATiira,  manner  of,  among  the 
Arabs,  iiL  115.  Adopted  as  mttch 
for  the  sake  of  dispatdi  as  from 
necessity,  116. 

Edem,  gaiden  of,  L  7.  .  Signifies 
pleasure,  8.  The  name  of  several 
other  places,  9, 10.  Marks  of  its 
sttaation,  10.  Watered  only  by 
one  river,  17*  Divided  afterwards 
into  fbnr  streams,  ib. 

Edev,  a  idace  near  Damascus  in 
Mount  Lebanon,  i.  164.  An  epi- 
tome of  the  earthly  paradise,  ib. 

Eoojff,  land  of,  situated  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Arabian  gulf,  or 
the  Bed  Sea,  I  186. 

EoTPT,  a  iDountry  of  Afirica,  i.  149. 
An  immense  flat  plaid,  intersected 
with  stagnant  canals,  studded  with 
imd-waUed- cottages ;  seldom  re- 
freshed with  a  single  shower,  149. 
Wittered  from  the  river  by  ma- 
cMnery,  ib.  Three  months  the 
country  is  overflowed  by  the  Nile, 


vhidi  supplies  suffidfint  Bioisture 
for  three  months  longer,  149^  151. 

EKmoN,  a  city  and  lordship  of  the 
Philistines,!.  140.  WherO  Bedze- 
bub  was  worshipped,  ib. 

Elam,  settled  near  the  Persian  gulf, 
beytfid  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates,  i. 
82.  The  name  variously  used,  83. 

E1.I8HA,  one  of  the  sons  of  Javan, 
settled  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  i.  68.  Passed  over  into 
Gkeeoq,  and  gave  his  name  to  Ionia, 
69.  Hi$  d^cendants  occupied  the 
principal  isles  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, ib. 

EjfBAi.Mixo  ihe  dead,  iiow  perfor- 
med by  the  Egyptians,  iii.  248. 

Emims,  m  gigantic  race  of  men,  where 
settled,  i.  14. 

Ekcampivo,  manner  of  the  He- 
brewis,  in  the  wilderness,  iii.  356. 
Imitated  by  the  Giedu  and  ito- 
mans,  357* 

EirerKBS  erected  by  the  Hebrews  on 
their  towers  and  bulwarks  to  shoot 
arrows  and  hurl  stones,  iii.  382. 
Resembled  ^e  balistss  and  oatapul- 
tfe  of  the  Romans,  ib.,  383. 

ExTSRrAiirKS.  shewed  his  respect 
.and  kindness  tohis  guests  in  the  east 
by  cacusiog  his  servant  sprinklechem 
profusely  with  rose  or  orange  flower 
WAt^,  1 19,  120.  Sometimes  dis- 
missed them  with  costly  pnaents, 
120.  Sometimes  sent  them  after 
they  were  gone  to  their  respective 
habitations,  121. 

EnTsaTAiKiiENTs. — ^Amoug  the 
Jews,  aU  of  one  kind,  iiL  46. 
Among  the  Greeks,  of^  made  at 
the  expense  of  all  present,  ib.  Ma- 
terials of  Jewish  Hieals  at  first  plain 
and  simple,  ib.  Bread  of  wheat 
flour  preferred,  ib.  Barley  bread 
used  only  in  times  of  scarcity  and 
distress,  ih.  Sheep  and  oxen  sub- 
jected to  the  knife,  70.  The  young 
of  the  flock  4md  the  lierd  long 
spared,  ib.  To  eat  ike  lamb  and 
the  kid  considered  as  the  mark  of  a 
luxurious  appetite,  70,  71*  Butter 
and  hoQey  a  great  luxury,  72,  73. 
Honey  in  the  comb  peoUiarly  de- 
licious, 74.  Shoulder  of  iamb,  ib. 
Bread  and  water,  75.    When  a 
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penoamtket  a  fea8t,1ie  lends  round 
a  number  of  senrants  to  invite  the 
guests,  86.  The  day  fixed  some 
considerable  time  before,  87*  Cus- 
tom of  the  Jews  not  always  the 
lame,  ib.  Method  observed  in 
£gypt,ib.  The  guests  admitted  by 
tid[ets,88.  The  door  strictly  guard- 
ed by  the  servant  to  prevent  those 
that  had  no  tickets  from  entering, 
ib.  When  all  who  had  receiv^ 
tickets  were  admitted,  themaster  of 
the  house  rose  up  and  shut  to  the 
door,  89.  Saluting  the  guests  vari- 
ously performed,  ib.  In  Greece, 
the  guests  c(mimooly  placed  accord- 
ing to  their  quality,  94.  In  the 
h^ic  ages,  how  jdaced,  ib.  Con- 
duct of  a  Persian  when  he  comesinto 
an  assembly,  ib.  The  master  of  the 
house  may  place  a  guest  where  he 
pleases,  95.  Some  desired  their 
guests  to  choose  their  own  seats,  ib. 
At  Lacedaemon,  die  eldest  person 
had  the  precedence,  except  the  king 
called  another  first,  96.  TheGreeks 
washed  and  anointed  themselves  be- 
fore they  went  to  an  entertainment, 
ib.  Wa^ed  their  hands  in  Palestine 
bef<Nre  they  sat  down  to  meat,  97. 
Public  entertainments  in  the  east, 
not  all  conducted  in  the  same  man- 
ner, 103.  Great  magnificence  at  the 
feasts  of  the  later  Jews,  106. 

Erech,  dty  of,  built  on  the  lowest 
bend  of  the  common  channel  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  i  107. 

Espousals,  by  money  or  a  written 
instrument,  performed  under  a  tent 
or  canopy  erected  for  the  purpose, 
iiL  137. 

Etiquette,  in  the  court  of  Persia, 
when  the  king  appears  in  public,  iii. 
230. 

Euphrates,  the  last  of  the  four  ri- 
vers which  watered  the  countries 
around  Eden,  i.  17.  Unites  its  wa- 
ters with  the  Tigris;  separates  again 
into  two  channds,  ib. 

EviL-MERODACH,king  of  Babylon, 
his  kindness  to  Jefaoiakim,  the  cap- 
tive king  of  Judah,  iii.  105. 

Executioners,  in  andent  times, 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  sta- 
tion, iiL  300,  301. 


Executions  in  the  east,  often  very 
prompt  and  arbitrary,  iiL  297?  29& 
Often  in  secret,  298,  299.  The 
prophet  Elisha,  the  only  person  in 
the  inspired  record  who  ventured  to 
resist  the  bloody  mandate  of  his  so- 
vereign, 299.  Executions  often  in 
pi:d>lic,  without  the  gate,  ib.  Shock- 
ing custom  in  Morocco  mentioDed 
by  Windus,  300. 

ETES,seaIingup;  a  punishment  whidi 
deprives  the  criminal  of  the  li^t  of 
day,  iii.  319. 


F. 

Father,  in  the  east,  regarded  with 
indifference  or  tenor,  iiL  131.  His 
children  scarcdy  consider  him  as 
their  father  at  all,  and  take  little  no- 
tice of  an  insult  offiered  to  him,  132. 

Feasts  $  great  magnificence  di^day- 
ed  by  the  Jews  at  them  towards  the 
dose  of  thdr  national  state,  iiL  106. 
See  Meal»  and  Entertaimmenta. 

Feet  of  die  ancient  Romans  washed 
at'a  public  entertainment,  by  their 
servants  or  wives,  iii.  99.  In  Greece, 
the  ablution  was  generally  peifbrm- 
ed  by  women,  ib.  Sometimes  by 
femides  of  the  highest  rank,  ib* 
Customary  fiur  them  to  kiss  the 
feet  of  those  to  whom  they  thought 
a  more  than  ordinary  respect  was 
due,  ib. 

Females,  eastern ;  consider  them- 
selves degraded  when  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  other  sex,  iii.  27.  Wear 
their  hair  very  long  and  divided  in- 
to a  great  number  of  tresses,  ib. 
In  Barbary  they  wear  it  down  to 
the  ground,  ib.  Collect  it  into  one 
lock,  and  bind  and  plait  it  with  rib- 
bons, ib.  Wear  foreign  hair,  28. 
The  males  shave  all  the  habr  of  diehr 
heads  but  one  lock,  ib.  Eastern 
females  nourish  their  hair  with  great 
fondness,  ib. 

Fig-tree,  very  common  in  Pdes- 
tine  and  the  east,  L  347*  Ddi^ts 
in  a  rocky  and  parched  soil,  348* 
Contains  a  milky,  or  ht  oily  li- 
quor, ib.'  Very  fhiitftil,  ib.  Figs 
are  of  two  kinds,  ib.    Manoer  of 
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its  finictifiGfttion,  349.  The  time 
of  figs,  349,  350.  The  fig-tree,  ac- 
oorduig  to  the  andents,  bore  two 
corps  annually,  351.  The  fruit 
precedes  the  leaves,  ib.  One  species 
of  fig-tree  always  green  and  always 
bearing  fruit,  ib.  Our  Lords  cur- 
ong  the  fig-tree  explained,  352, 
353.  To  bark  and  kiU  the  fig-tree 
reckoned  the  greatest  caUunity,  ib. 

FiULET,  or  diadem,  which  the  ori- 
entals bound  about  their  temples  to 
prevent  their  locks  from  being  trou- 
blesome, iii.  12. 

Five,  a  punishment  to  which  per- 
sons guil^  of  slighter  offences  were 
exposed,  iiL  312. 

Flambeaux,  carried  before  the  mar- 
riage procession,  how  made,  iii. 
142.  Supplied  with  oil  from  a  cop- 

.  per  botde  which  the  torch-bearer 
carries  in  his  hand,  143.  Boman 
and  Jewish  marriage  sconducted  in 
much  the  same  way,  ib. 

Flocks  ;  the  sheep  which  compose 
them  very  fine,  il  368.  Immense- 
ly numerous,  368,  369.  Pas- 
tured in  the  desert,  or  thinly  inha- 
bited  country,  379.  Marked  on 
some  part  of  the  body,  38 1 .  Wa- 
tered twice  in  the  day,  388.  Num- 
bered in  the  evening;  sometimes 
both  morning  and  evening,  393. 
God*s  ancient  people  required  to 
^ve  the  tenth  of  their  flocks  and 
herds  to  religious  purposes,  ib. 
Sheep  obedient  beyond  all  other 
animals,  399,  400.  Answer  to 
their  names  like  dogs  or  horses, 
400,  401.  The  goats  of  the  Tur- 
comans feed  around  their  huts,  417* 
Have  names  like  the  sheep,  to 
which  they  answer,  400. 

Flt,  an  insect ;  the  Oestrum  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Asilus  of  the  La- 
tins, L  375.  Description  of  it,  375, 
376,  Its  puncture,  which  no  ani- 
maX  is  able  to  resist,  exquisitely 
painful,  376,  377*  PuU  to  flight 
every  animal,  377)  380.  Reckoned 
by  the  ancients  an  instrument  of  di- 
vine vengeance,  378.  Mr.  Bruce's 
description  of  it.  379,  380,  &c 

Fold,  sheep,  iL  388.  How  con- 
structed, 383,  418.  Door  of  the 
fold,  ib. 


Foof  Race  ;  hdd  id  great  estimti^ 
tion  by  the  Greeks,  iii.  334.  The 
course  or  stadium,  ib.  Terrace  for 
the  spectators  on  each  side  of  the 
course,  ib.  Entrance,  middle,  and 
extremity  of  the  course.  Entrance 
protected  by  a  cord,  or  railed  in  with 
wood.  Prizes  displayed  at  the  mid- 
dle; the  goal  fixed  at  the  extremity, 
334,  336.  The  runners  bound  to 
contend  within  the  measured  and 
determinate  limits  of  the  stadium, 
335. 

Fox,  the ;  lives  in  a  settled  domes- 
tic state,  ii.  138.  His  habitation, 
where  chosen,  ib.  Often  seizes  on 
the  badger's  hole,  139.  Knowa 
how  to  suit  himselif  to  circumstan- 
ces, ib*  Exceedingly  voracious, 
140.  The  mischief  which  Samson 
did  by  means  of  this  animal,  141- 
143.  Mr.  Burder*s  opinion  con- 
sidered,  143-140.  The  fox  cele- 
brated for  his  address  and  cunning, 
146, 147.  Manner  of  attacking  his 
prey,  147*  Herod  compared  to  th^ 
fox,  14& 

Feo<>,  die;  i.  467.  Aquatic  fVog 
one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  ib. 
An  emblem  of  Osiris,  in  Egjrpt, 
and  held  in  idolatrous  veneration 
there,  ib.  Produced  in  the  Nile 
and  in  the  lakes  which  are  fed  by 
its  waters,  ib.  The  frogs  of  Egypt 
not  produced  by  equivocal  genera- 
tion, 468.  The  plague  of  firags  ex- 
tended to  every  place  and  to  every 
class  of  men,  469.  This  plague 
extremely  grievous  to  that  people, 
ib.,  470.     Sure  proof  of  this,  470, 

471.  The  frogs  not  swept  away 
like  the  locusts  that  succeeded  them, 

472.  Reason  of  this,  ib.  Their  de- 
struction probably  fbllowed  by  pe- 
stilence, ib.  The  frogs  penetrating 
*-^  into  the  chambers  of  their  kings,*' 
explained,  473, 474.  The  frog,  an 
emblem  of  false  teachers  and  other 
agents  of  Antichrist,  474,  475. 

Fuel;  wood  extremely  scarce,  iii.  64. 
Cow-dung,  and  every  combustible 
matter  used,  ib.  These  are  collected 
into  heaps  to  dry,  and  become  very 
offensive,  ib.  Dung-hill,  a  com- 
mon retreat  of  the  mendicant,  65. 
Embracing  the  dung-hill,  a  species 
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of  wntdiedneM  perfaapf  wikiiown 
in  the  history  of  modem  war&re, 
ib.  Dung  used  for  fuel  only  when 
wood  cannot  be  had,  66.  Thorns 
and  other  fiiel  of  the  same  kind 
used  at  Aleppo,  when  haste  is  re- 
quired, 67«  Used  particularly  for 
boiling,  ib.  Every  kind  of  com- 
bustible matter  used  by  turns,  68. 
The  orientals  endeavour  to  con- 
sume as  little  as  possible,  69.  Con- 
trivance for  saving  f ud,  ib. 

FuKERAL  procession ;  how  conduct- 
ed among  the  Jews  in  the  east,  iiL 
259,  260. 

FcruiAGi,  a  species  of  veil,  wom  by 
some  of  the  women  of  Turkey,  iii. 
24.    Description  of  it,  ib. 


Qadara,  dty  of,  not  fkr  from  Qer- 
gesa,  a  very  rich  place,  L  134.  Be- 
longed to  ihe  diiB^ct  of  Decapdis, 
ib. 

Gadha,  or  gadhat,  a  species  of  tree 
in  the  sandy  deserts,  very  like  a  ta- 
marisk, L  312.  Supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  Juniper  or  Rothem  of  the 
Scriptures,  ib. 

Games  and  combats,  instituted  by 
the  ancients  in  honour  of  their 
gods,  iiL  323.  Persons  the  most 
renowned  contended  in  them,  ib. 
The  victors  crowned  with  laurel; 
praised  and  almost  adored  by  their 
country,  ib.  Returned  to  dieir 
homes  in  a  triumphal  chariot ;  and 
had  the  honour  of  entering  their  na- 
tive dty  through  a  br^ch  made 
fbr  that  purpose  in  the  walls,  324. 
The  games  also  intended  to  pre- 
pare the  youth  for  the  profession  of 
arms,  ib.  Certain  persons  appcMnt- 
ed  to  take  care  that  every  thing  be 
conducted  according  to  the  establish- 
ed Liws,  325. 

Gaadsk,  oriental,  its  general  cha- 
racter, ii.  485.  The  idea  borrowed 
from  the  garden  of  Eden,  485.  Al- 
luded to  in  the  fables  of  the  an- 
dents,  ib.  Gardens  originally  de- 
voted to  religious  purposes,  ib. 
Either  open  plantations  or  enclo- 
sures defended  by  walls  or  hedges, 


486.  Their  hedges  formed  of  ^ma 
or  of  thorns  and  rose  bushes  inter, 
mingled  with  pomegranate  trees, 
ib.  Very  difficult  to  penetnte,  487* 
Other  endosoies  fenced  with  loose 
stones  or  mud-walls,  488.  Their 
esculent  vegetables  often  planted  in 
die  open  fidds,  489.  Guarded  by 
a  watchman,  ib.  His  miserable  oot- 


shade  and  water  conveys  exquisite 
satisfaction  and  renovating  vigour, 
610.  Parties  ofpleasureresort  to  the 
Syrian  gardens  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, 51 1.  Feasts  given  in  gardens, 
iii.  114.  Strangers  admitted  and 
much  familiarity  allowed,  114. 

Ga&lavds  of  herbs  and  flowers,  the 
Greeks  adorned  with,  on  their  mar- 
riage day,  iii.  139.  The  hair  of  a 
R<mian  bride  too,  adorned  with 
flowers,  after  being  divided  into  six 
locks  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  139. 
The  practice  continued  in  E^^pt  to 
modern  times,  140. 

Gakuekt,  an  eastern  prince  gives 
bis  own,  which  he  has  wom  him- 
self, as  the  invest  token  of  respect, 
iii.  217* 
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Gabme  VT8  of  a  white  or  some  odier 
cheerfiil  colour  always  worn  at  an 
entertainment,  iii.  107*  The  ehief 
singers  In  the  temple  were  arraye4 
in  vestures  of  fitfe  linen,  ib. 

Gate  of  an  oriental  house,  eleyate4 
in  proportion  to  the  wealth  an4 
power  of  its  owner,  ii.  624.  A 
lofty  gate  one  of  Uie  insignia  of 
royalty,  ib.  Gates  of  their  cities 
secured  with  ^ickj^ates  of  iron  of 
brass,  553,  554.  The  entrance  dem 
fended  by  a  number  of  gates  on^ 
within  another,  §58. 

Gath,  a  dty  and  lordship  of  th^ 
PhiHstines,  I  189.  The  births 
Tpiact  of  Goliath,  lb.,  140. 

Gaza,  a  lordship  of  the  Philistines, 
In  the  southern  extremity  of  Pa* 
lesthie,  i.  137.  The  dty  of  Gaza, 
ite  capital,  stood  in  the  sqpith-west 
angle  of  Canaan,  ib.  Became  fa* 
mous  fbr  the  captivity  and  death 
of  Samson,  138.  Finidly  destroyed 
by  Alexander  king  oi  M  acedon,  ib. 

Generatiok,  equiyocal,  absurdity 
of,  i.  468. 

Genista,  or  Spanish  broom ;  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  rothem  or 
juniper  of  the  Scriptures,  i  813. 

Geboesa,  dty  of,  on  the  eastern  side 
ofthe  sea  of  Tiberias,  1.188.  Pro- 
bably built  by  the  Girgashites,  134. 
Capital  of  the  Gergesenes  or  Ga- 
derenes,  ib.  Famous  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  for  the  cure  of  two  de- 
moniacs, and  the  destruction  of  a 
large  herd  of  swine,  ib.  Belonged 
to  the  district  of  Decapolis,  ib. 

G ETHER,  the  last  son  of  Aram,  set- 
tled in  Albania,  i.  82. 

GiHOK,  L  15.  Waters  the  land  of 
Cush,  16.  Takes  an  easterly  di- 
rection, 17^ 

GiLBOA,  mountains  of,  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan, 
I.  187.  Remarkable  for  the  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  the  to- 
tal defeat  of  thdr  forces,  in  a  gene- 
ral battle  with  the  Phflistines,  ib. 

GiLEAD,  mount,  besides  that  mount 
Gilead  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  i.  183. 

— — ,  mount,  famous  for  the  in- 
terview  between  Laban  and  Jacob, 


L  162.  From  the  covenant  made 
between  them,  named  GalMd,  the 
heap,  and  Mlzpah,  a  beacon  or 
watch-tower,  ib.  Lies  on  the  east 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  ib.  Formed 
part  oi  the  kingdom  at  Og,  183. 

GixoLE,  an  in£spensible  artideof 
dross  in  the  east,  iii  18.  Ite  bset 
▼aiJous^  ib.  The  Jews,  according 
to  some,  wore  a  double  ghrdle,  one 
to  tuck  u^thdr  loose  garments, 
another  round  their  loins  under 
their  shirt,  ib.  Description  of  the 
upper  girdle,  14.  Carried  thdr 
money  in  thdr  girdles,  ib.  Wri- 
ters, beddesthis,  carriod  thdr  ink- 
horn  in  them,  Ib.  To  loose  the 
givdlc  and  give  It  to  another,  a 
token  of  great  confidence  and  af« 
ibction,  15.  A  mark  of  honour, 
and  bestowed  a»  a  reward  of  merit, 
ib.  A  girdle  made  of  costly  ma- 
terials and  ridily  adorned,  a  mark 
of  superior  stetion,  ib.   ' 

GiAGASHiTE,  fSunily  of,  settled  to- 
wards the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  L 
133. 

Gleakers  in  Palestine;  thdr  right 
to  glean  secured  by  law,  IL  469. 
Uncertain  whether  they  were  per- 
mitted to  glean  immediatdy  after 
the  reapers,  ib.  Gleaning,  a  oom« 
mon  practice  in  Israel,  467> 

Goad,  ox,  used  by  the  shepherds 
and  husbandmen  to  break  and  ha- 
bituate the  beeves  to  the  plough, 
ii.  394.  A  very  formidable  wea- 
pon, ib.,  895.  Description  of  it, 
452.  Refractory  oxen  often  re- 
dsted  the  goad  and  kicked  it  with 
thdr  feet,  ib. 

GoAV,  the ;  two  kinds  in  Palestine, 
ii.  35.  One  of  ihem  rctaiarkable 
for  the  length  of  theur  ears,  ib. 
General  diseription  of  the  goat,  25, 
26.  Milk  of  goatt,  when  sweet 
and  well  tasted,  35.  Their  chosen 
haunts,  36.  Flocks  of  goato  fewer 
than  flocks  of  sheep,  ib.  Hdr  of 
the  goat  made  into  stuffs,  37.  Goate 
wool  manufactured  into  stufiv  which 
almost  equal  silk  In  fineness,  38. 
Goats  milk  in  some  parts  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  inhabitants,  39. 
The  goat  the  symbol  of  the  Gre^ 
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ciaD  empive,  26.  One  of  those 
dean  beasts,  which  under  the  law 
prefigured  the  SaTiour,  44,  46. 

GoMER,  Japhet*8  first  bom,  where 
he  settled,  i  60. 

Goshen, land  of,  a  oountryof  £gypt, 
lying  on  the  Nile,  i.  142.  Allot- 
ted to  Jacob  and  his  family,  ib. 
Another  Croshen  in  die  land  of 
Canaan,  1 44.  Yen  near  Gibeon, 
145.  Cebbrated  ftr  its  rich  pas- 
tures, ib. 

GoirjiD;  description  of,  L  310. 
Gourd  of  Jonah,  the  Bidnus,  31 1. 
Created  for  the  special  purpose  of 
screening  him,  ib. 

Graiit,  various  kinds  sown  in  Pales- 
tine, ii.  456.  The  seed  time,  ib. 
The  harrow,  ib.,  457-  Harrow 
seldom  used  in  Palestine,  the  grain 
being  covered  by  the  plough,  457* 
Several  aromatic  seeds  sown,  ib. 
Rice,  how  cultivated,  ib.  The 
Israelite  forbidden  to  sow  his  field 
with  mingled  seeds,  ib.  A  parti- 
cular reason  for  this  precept,  disco- 
vered by  Maimonides,  ib.,  458. 
Seed-time,  attended  with  consider- 
able danger  to  the  husbandman, 
458.  The  practice  of  robbing  the 
sower  in  the  field,  very  andent,  459. 
The  danger  not  over  with  die  seed- 
time, 460.  Quantity  of  wheat  or 
barley  required  to  sow  an  acre, 
461.  Increase  of  their  fields,  ib. 
Grain  in  t|ie  first  ages  parched  or 
roasted  for  food,  iiL  48.  After- 
wards pounded  in  a  mortar  with  a 
pestle,  ib. 

Gjbapes,  ripe;  begin  to  appear  at 
Aleppo  in  September,  ii.  501.  In 
Barbary,  the  latter  end  of  July,  ib. 
Crushed  by  treading  in  the  wine 
press,  502.  Black  grapes,  spread 
on  the  ground  in  beds,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  to  dry  for  raisins,  ib. 

Grass  ;  public  entertainments  often 
given  on  it,  beneath  the  trees  on 
Sie  side  of  a  rill,  iiL  113. 

GnAdSHOPPBR,  the,  an  inoffensive 
animal,  or  slightly  hurtful,  i.  408. 
Their  noise  extremdy  disagreeable, 
ib.   A  burthen  to  old  age,  409. 

Greaves,  a  piece  of  defensive  ar- 

.  mour  for  the  legs,  made  of  metal, 
iii363. 


mourners^  272.  In  orcQnary  sor- 
rows they  neglected  their  hair,  ib., 
283.  In  a  sudden  and  violent 
paroxysm,  they  plucked  it  off* with 
their  hands,  272. 
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HAXxmr  or  diuioC  of  an  Indian 
prince,  description  c^y  iiL  237* 

Halak,  moont;  lay  on  the  road  from 
Canaan  to  Seir,  i.  144.  Contigu- 
ouB  to  Hermon  in  the  great  range 
of  Lebanon,  180.  RemarkaUe 
for  Its  smoothness,  ib. 

Ham,  the  youngest  son  c^  Noah*8  fii- 
mily;  after  thecoofiiston  of  tongnes 
proceeded  into  Syria;  established 
his  son  Canaan  in  Palestine ;  and 
went  with  his  son  Mizraim  into 
Egypt,  where  he  died,  i.  85. 

Hamathitb,  a  Canaanidsh  family, 
i.  136.  Their  country  and  prin- 
cipal dty  caOed  Hamath,  ib. 

Hamob,  the  father  of  Schechem, 
goes  to  Jacob  to  solicit  Dinah  for 
his  son,  iii.  128,  183. 

Hand,  applied  to  die  moudi,  by  an 
oriental  female,  in  token  of  respect, 
iiL  222. 

HAKDKsmcHEiF,  Carried  in  die 
hand  on  a  journey  to  wipe  die 
sweat  from  die  face,  iiL  20.  Em- 
broidered and  adorned  with  the 
needle,  ib. 

Hakd-maid,  or  female  slave,  given 
to  an  oriental  bride  by  her  parents, 
uL  146. 

Hands,  when  washed  by  persons 
themselves,  were  plunged  into  the 
water  up  to  the  wrists,  iii.  98. 
When  odiers  performed  this  office 
for  them,  the  wat»  was  poured 
upon  their  hands,  ib.  Hands, 
stretching  out,  to  the  conqueror, 
417. 

Hakoikgs,  under  whidi  Ahasuerus 
the  king  of  Persia  entertained  his 
court,  similar  to  the  si^endidawning 
of  the  Indian  emperors,  iii.  1 14. 

Habav,  Charan  or  Charrse,  city  of,L 
118.  Built  by  Terah,  and  named 
Haran  after  his  son,  ib.  Famous 
for  the  total  defoat  ot  Crassus,  ib. 

Habness  for  horses  made  of  various 
materials,  iii.  362. 

Habt,  the,  iL  164.  Meaning  of  its 
name  in  Hebrew,  ib.  Reorarkably 
sure-footed,  165.  Its  agility  and 
swiftness  extraordinary,  ib.,  166. 
Suffers  much  from  thirst,  166. 
The  hind  of  the  morning,  167* 
Diflteient  opinions  conceriiing  this 


title,  168.  Hind  goes  with  young 
eight  months ;  and  brings  forth  io 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  ib.  Care 
of  Grod  about  the  hind,  169. 
Brings  forth  her  young  widi  great 
difficulty,  ib.  Provisions  of  Pro- 
vidence to  facilitate  the  birth,  170. 
The  hind  has  no  sooner  brought 
forth,  than  the  pain  she  has  suffored 
is  forgotten,  ib.  Kapid  growth  of 
their  young,  1 7 1 , 1 72.  Under  the 
grevious  pressure  of  fomine,  she 
forsakes  her  fawn  in  the  open  field, 

173.  Classed  by  Moses  among 
die  dean  animals,  ib.,  174*  Naph- 
taU  compared  to  a  hind  let  loose, 

174.  Bochart*s  explanation  re- 
jected, 175.  The  deamess  and 
precision  of  Solomon's  recommen- 
dation ;  ^'  Bejoice  with  the  wifo  of 
thy  youth,"  ib.  The  ancients 
gready  delighted  with  the  hind,  ib., 
176.  Adjuration  by  die  hind,  177- 

Harvest,  time  of,  iL  463.  HeaU 
in  the  time  of  harvest  very  oj^res- 
sive,  ib.  Egypt,  fiivoured  with  a 
double  seed-time  and  harvest,  ib., 
464.  Safotv  of  the  wheat  and  rye 
during  the  plague  of  hail  accounted 
for,  ib.,  465.  Time  of  reaping  in 
Egypt,  465.  Hopes  of  the  bus- 
bwndman  sometimes  disaj^ioted, 
469.  The  harvests  exposed  not 
only  to  the  desolating  storm  and 
tempest,  but  also  to  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  locust,  471.  The  com 
when  reaped,  canied  on  asses  to 
the  summit  of  the  nearest  rising 
ground,  and  laid  in  a  heiqp,  ib. 

Havilah,  distinguished  fay  its  fine 
gold  and  other  valuable  products, 
L  11.  Lay  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhoodof  Eden,  12.  Part 
of  Arabia,  ib.  Pearis  and  gums 
found  diere,  13. 

Hawk,  the;  ahird  remarkable  for 
the  swiftness  of  her  flight  and  the 
rapid  motion  of  her  wings  in  flying, 
ii.  276.  Reckoned  by  the  ancients 
the  swiftest  of  the  feathered  race,  ib. 
The  symbol  of  the  winds  among 
the  Egyptians,  ib.  Consecrated  to 
ApoUo,ib.  Her  destroyer  punish- 
ed widideadi,ib.  CUssedbyMo* 
ses  among  the  uncleaii  biidS)  277* 
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H«r  mathodtofiwilitateliermoult. 
|iig«278.  Her  migration,  ib^  279. 
Cbrysoitom*!  opinion  refuted^  279. 

Hay  seldom  or  never  made  in  the 
east,  ii.  483,  484. 

Hatmak  of  the  Arabs,  a  species  of 
forced  cream,  iL  424. 

Hazor;  a  dty  of  Canaan  near  the 
waters  oi  Merom  in  Upper  Gali- 
lee, ii.  432.  The  regal  city  of  Ja- 
bin,  ib.  This  dty  reduced  to  ashes 
by  Joshua,  433.  liestored  by  the 
remains  of  its  andent  inhabitants, 
k  continued  till  the  time  of  Jere* 
miah,  ib. 

Hxad,  hands,  and  feet  of  criminals 
cut  off,  and  fixed  up  in  the  most 
public  pUoes,  iii  307.  Head  of 
an  enemy  carried  in  triumph  on  the 
point  of  a  ftpear,  453. 

Hbad-dile68  of  a  Moorish  lady,  iiL 
34.  The  hair,  when  pUited  and 
j^fumed,  is  collected  into  a  lock, 
33.  Updn  it  is  tied  a  triangular 
piece  of  linen,  34.  This  is  cover- 
ed widi  the  sarmab,  ib.  Upon  it 
is  bound  a  handkerchief  of  crape, 
gauze,  silk«.  or  painted  linen,  ib. 

HxADs  fif  fiacmies  slain  in  battle  laid 
in  heaps  before  the  royal  presence, 
iii.  454. 

Heap  of  stones  raised  by  surviving 
friends  over  the  griives  of  warriors 
dain  in  battle,  iii.  432.  Usual  in 
the  east,  to  distinguish  any  remark- 
able place  or  event,  ib. 

Hebrews,  andent ;  the  master  of 
the  family,  or  chief  person  in  the 
company,,  always  began  the  meal 
with  a  solcnm  bles^g,  iii.  102. 
After  the  meal  he  took  a  piece 
of  bread,  which  they  always  took 
care  t«  leave,  and  a  glass  filled 
with  wine,  and  gave  thanks,  ib. 
Form  of  words  uwsd,  103.  Culpa- 
ble neglect  of  miany  Christians,  ib. 
Went  to  the  tombstorecdvedreams, 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment 
of  events,  286.  Litde  skilled  m 
the  art  of  war,  340.  But  by  no 
means  destitute  of  personal  courage, 
341.  £very  man  a  soldier  £rom 
twenty  yean  old  and  upwards,  342. 

HsB&bN,  dty  of;  originally  called 
Kirjcth-arilM ;  a  place  of  great  an- 


tiquity, i.  125.  Situated  among 
the  mountains,  125.  Famous  for 
being  long  the  residence  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  burying-place  of  his 
family,  126.  One  of  the  dties  of 
refuge,  ib. 

Hedges  in  the  east,  iL  486.  Formed 
of  thorns,  rose-bushes,  and  pome- 
granate shrubs,  ib.  A  strong  and 
beautiful  fence,  487.  Thdr  spines 
very  sharp,  strong  and  entangling, 
488. 

Heels,  sitting  upon;  a  token  of 
great  humility  in  Asia,  iii.  289. 

Heiress  ;  among  the  Jews,  could 
not  marry  but  into  her  own  tribe. 


£ 


Dew  of  Hemumezeeedtng  copUms, 
ib. 
HiETH,  second  son  of  Casaaa ;  his 
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descendants  settled  tiboiit  Hebron, 
L  125.    Father  of  the  Hittites,  ib. 

HcwixO'Criminals  in  pieces,  a  mode 
of  punishment  in  the  east,  iii.  311. 

HiDDEXEL,  the  same  as  the  Tigris, 
L  16.  Separates  Assyria  from  the 
oonntries  lying  towards  Egypt  and 
Midian. 

High-Priest  among  the  Jews  not 
permitted  to  marry  a  widow,     1 25. 

Hip,  children  carried  astride  upon ; 
with  the  arm  rotind  the  body,  iiL 
167. 

HiviTEs,  family  of  the,  planted  near 
Sidon,  i.  134. 

Hindoo  Law  respecting  marriage, 
iii.  129. 

Hog,  the ;  excluded  from  the  land 
of  promise  ii  57*  Oh  account  of 
its  gross  habits,  held  in  great  ab- 
horrence by  the  Patridrdn,  57, 58. 
The  Qaderenes,  who  had  two  thou- 
sand swine,  were  a  Greek  colony, 
58..  Why  the  Jewish  people  re- 
gavd^  the  hog  with  such  strong 
and  uneonquerable  adtipatfay,  59, 
60.  The  precepts  concerning  dean 
and  undean  meats  now  abrogated, 
60,  61.  Parables  borrowed  ftom 
thift  animal,  62,  63.  His  disposi- 
tions and  habits,  63,  67.  His 
powers  of  annoyance  and  destnic- 
tion  great,  63.  He  gtows  in  a  wild 
state  to  a  rery  lai^  size,  63,  67. 
Rutting  season,  64.  Modfe  of  com- 
bat, ib.  His  usual  reri^nce,  ib., 
67*  EMspositioDs  of  the  wild  boar 
and  domestic  hog,  nearly  the  same, 
64.  He  delighto  in  the  foetid  mire, 
ib.  Classed  by  Ae  Jews  among  the 
vilest  animals  in  existence^  65.  Se- 
6tet«d  disgrace  on  its  keepers,  66. 
The.labours  of  this  animal  some- 
times rendered  usefol  to  man,  67. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  offered 
ahog  in  sacrifice  to  Ceres  and  Bac- 
chns,  ib<  The  hog  symboHxes  the 
cmd  enemies  of  the  church,  67, 
68.  Wild  beast  of  the  reed  pro- 
bably means  the  boar,  68. 

H0NST4  a  great  ddicacy  at  an  east- 
ern meal,  iii.  71*  Allusions  to 
butter  imd  honey  ft«quent  in  Scrip- 
ture, 72.  The  gifts  of  pro^erity, 
ib«,  73.  Locusts  and  wild  honey. 


Ae  fM  of  tho86  that  live  in  great 
shnpHcity,  73.  Batter  and  honey, 
still  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
delicades  whidi  the  east  affbrds, 
ib.  Honey  in  the  comb  possesses 
a  peculiar  ddicacy  of  flavour,  74. 

HoKET  of  Bees,  various  kinds  of, 
i.  285,  286.  Greatly  valued  in 
the  east,  396.  One  of  the  great- 
est delicacies  at  the  table  of  Solo- 
mon, ib.  AUnsive  Of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  Revelation,  ib« 

HoKOUB,  mode  of  conferring,  on 
the  favourite  of  an  oriental  sove- 
reign, iii.  222. 

H00K8  fixed  in  the  walls  of  oriental 
cities,  upon  which  criminals  wfsre 
thrown  and  left  to  expire  in  the 
noKMt  exquisite  tortures,  iiL  429. 

Ho&iTEs,  nation  of,  on  ihs  south 
of  Canaan,  inhabited  mbunt  Seir, 
before  the  time  of  £sau,  i.  141. 

HoBir,  a  hollow  silver  cone ;  worn 
by  the  Syrian  ladies,  whidi  rises  ob- 
liquely from  their  fbrdiead,  similar 
in  diape  to  that  wohi  by  the  other 
sex,  iii.  43. 

■  ■»n  .  ;  an  emblem  of  power  aild 
strength,  iiL  289.  Wom  over  all 
the  east,  238.  It  adorns  the  heads 
of  idl  princely  personages  in  orien- 
tal  mythology,  239.  Indian  scddier 
wears  a  horn  of  steel,  ib.  In 
Abyssinia  it  is  of  silver  gilt,  aboift 
fbur  inches  long,  ib.  Among  the 
Maronites  it  is  of  tin  or  silter» 
ib.,  note. 

Hornet,  a  larger  spedes  of  wasp, 
L  383.  Employed  by  God  to 
punish  1b8  enemies,  ib^  YarioiA 
opiaiona  respecting  it,  384.  The 
hornet  equal  to  file  work  of  des- 
thiction  assigned  to  it  in  scr^vtare, 
385. 

Ho&tE,  the  subject  of  admiration  and 
praise  in  all  i^es,  L  522.  To  tame 
him  reckoned  the  higher  honcfur, 
523.  His  extraordinary  qualities, 
ib.  Thepeople  of  Israd,  forbidden 
to  multiply  horses,  524.  This  pre- 
cept transgressed  especially  by  So- 
lomon, 525.  Where  his  horses 
were  purchased,  ib.  The  most  ce- 
lebrated breeds,  526.  Value  of  a 
solid  hoof,  ib.    Rapidity  d  thdr 
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tnoYementSt  526,  627*  Swiftnesi 
of  die  Turkoman  hones,  527. 
Fierceness  of  the  Assjrrian  horses, 
628.  Brought  from  Armenia,  Me- 
dia, and  Persia,  ib.  Nisian  horses 
inestimable  at  the  court  of  Persia, 
ib.  Appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
king  and  royal  family,  629.  How 
conducted  to  foreign  markets,  ib. 
Egyptian  horses  highly  valued  in 
Syria,  ib.  Cavalry  of  the  Pharaohs 
numerous  and  well  trained,  ib. 
Great  attention  paid  to  the  rearing 
of  them,  630.  Sdomon*s  steeds, 
chiefly  of  £gyptian  horses,  ib. 
Their  necks  adorned  with  small 
bells,  ib.  More  useful  in  the  field 
than  the  Syrian  breed,  ib.  Anallu- 
rion  to  the  hone  by  the  prophet  ex- 
plained, 531.  Surprising  swiftness 
of  the  Arabian  horses,  632.  These 
not  so  sure-footed  as  the  mule,  633. 
The  Arab  chidBy  concerned  about 
the  swiftness  of  his  hone,  the  Egyp- 
tian about  the  statdiness  of  his 
notions,  534.  Hones  consecrated 
to  the  sun,  534,  635,  536. 

Horses  brought  from  Armenia,  and 
remarkable  for  their  beauty,  reserv- 
ed for  die  sole  use  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  iii.  237*  Crown  royal  set 
upon  the  head  of  a  horse  led  in 
state,  ib. 

HoKSE-LEECH ;  its  Hebrew  name, 
i.  416.  I  to  cruelty  and  thint  of 
blood,  417-  Bochart*s  opinion  re- 
futed, 417«  418.  Ito  two  daugh- 
ten,  crudty  and  thint  of  Uood, 
418. 

Hottentots,  manner  of  drinking 
water  firom  a  pool  or  stream,  iii. 
117-  Seems  exactly  to  coincide 
widi  the  mode  adopted  by  the  three 
hundred  in  Gideon's  army,  ib. 

Houses,  oriental ;  fint  built  of  mud, 
ii.  514, 517*  Dwellings  of  the  Ka- 
byles,  614.  The  m^B;aUa  of  die 
anciento,515.  Houses  of  the  lower 
orden  in  Egypt  also  constructed  of 
nnbnmt  bricks,  baked  in  the  sun, 
and  only  one  story  high,  ib.  Houses 
of  the  higher  classes  of  stone,  and 
generally  two  and  sometimes  three 
stories  high,  ib.  Elegance  of  the 
houses  in  ancient  Palestine,  516. 


The  walls  of  dieir  buiUlings  con- 
structed of  wood,  ib.  WaDs  of 
fortified  cities,  pardy  constructed  of 
combustible  materials,  617*  Wood 
and  stone  preferred  in  Canaan  flmn 
the  earliest  times  fiir  the  walls  of 
their  houses,  ib.  Inconvenienoe  of 
mud  walled  houses,  518.  Houses 
at  Tozer  built  with  palm  branches, 
mud  and  tiles  bakc^  in  the  sun, 
519.  Mud  walls  covered  with 
p-  — 
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530.  Staircase,  how  conducted, 
ib.  So  contrived,  that  one  may 
go  up  or  come  down  without  enter- 
ing any  of  the  apartments,  531. 
A  door  hung  at  the  top,  ib.  De- 
scriptbn  of  it,  ib.    In  Egypt,  the 
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wbok  f!lB%  ilNp  in  tlw  tame 
j^Mrtmenty  but  each  in  a  aepaiate 
bed,  545.  In  winter  more  than 
one  ooctqsy  the  same  bed  in  Pa- 
lestine, ib.  The  houses  li^ed 
with  lamps,  546.  The  houses  of 
Egypt,  nerer  without  Is^ts,  ib. 
D&rent  ways  of  warming  their 
a^Nurtments,  549,650.  Their  ha- 
bitations carefully  decorated  with 
fiwrntuns,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  551. 
The  stain  and  dead  walls  ooyered 
with  vines,  ib.  The  orientals  en- 
deavour to  ^ade  their  dwdlings 
with  the  branches  and  foliage  of  a 
spreading  tree,  562.  They  8ur« 
rounded  their  houses  with  lofty 
walls  as  a  defence  against  plunder- 
ing bands,  552.  Monasteries  of 
mount  Sinai  and  of  St.  Anthony 
in  Egypt  completely  defended  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  in  this 
manner,  552,  553. 

HVLL,  grandson  of  Shem,  settled  in 
Armenia,  L  81. 

Humboldt,  his  curious  discovery 
in  Mexico,  iii.  286. 

HusBANDM AK»  Oriental,  prosecuted 
his  labours  in  the  field  almost  in 
a  state  of  nudity,  ii  455,  456. 

Husbands  in  the  east  purchased 
their  wives,  iii.  134.  The  practice 
still  continues,  ib.  135. 

Htjbva,  the  tseboa  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, ii.  135.  Called  tseboa  from 
the  dark  strips  or  streaks  with 
whidi  his  cobur  is  variegated,  ib. 
Bochart*s  interpretation  of  Jer.  xii^ 
8,  9,  considered,  135,  136,  &c. 

Hrnaus ;  see  Sen^h  or  Fiery  Fly- 
ing Serpent,  i.  449. 

Htke  or  blanket,  worn  over  the  tu- 
nic, iii.  9.  Its  length  and  breadth, 
lb.  A  complete  dress  to  the  Arab 
by  day  and  his  covering  by  n%ht, 
ib.  A  loose  and  troublesome  gar- 
ment,  10.  The  upper  garments  of 
the  Israelite,  ib.  Its  two  upper 
comers  joined  by  the  Arabs  with 
a  thread  or  wooden  bodkin,  ib. 
Outer  fold  serves  them  for  an 
i^MTon,  11.  The  lap  of  the  Is- 
raeHte,  ib. 

Hrssbp,  caste  of;  grows  in  die 
mountains  near  Jeruialemy  L  398. 

VOL,  jn, 


Under  the  law  used  in  poHfioitioii 
as  a  sprinkler,  299. 

1  J. 

Japhet,  the  eldest  of  Noah*s  sons, 
i.  57.    Where  he  settled,  60. 

Jabs,  long  earthen,  in  which  the 
orientals  keep  the  com  which  they 
reserve  £or  daily  use,  ii.  480,  481. 

Javav,  nation  of,  settled  in  the-south- 
em  parts  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  i.  65. 

Javelin;  a  weapon  used  by  shep- 
herds in  the  east,  ii  395. 

Javelivs  or  darta,  used  by  Ae  an- 
cients to  check  die  progress  of  the 
enemy  and  repel  his  distant  at- 
tacks, iiL  374.  Several  kinds  used, 
ib. 

Ibex  or  wild  goat,  ii.  177*    His 

,  dispoiititms  and  manners,  ib.  Dis- 
tinguished by  the  size  o£  his  horns, 
178.  These  horns  greatly  valued 
by  the  andents,  ib.  Manufactured 
into  bows  and  large  cups,  179.  Uti- 
lity of  sudi  large  horns  to  the  crea- 
ture itself,  ib.  The  ibex  reckoned 
a  beautiful  animal,  180.  The  fe- 
male celebrated  for  tender  affection 
to  her  young,  ib. 

Jebus,  &ther  of  the  Jebusites,  plant- 
ed next  to  the  Hitdtes,  i.  126. 

Jebboa,  a  species  of  rat,  confounded 
by  the  Arabian  writers  with  the  da- 
man israid  or  shaphan  of  the  He- 
brews, ii.  208. 

Jerusalem,  originally  Jebus,  capi- 
tal dty  of  the  Jebuske,  i.  127. 
Very  strong,  both  by  nature  and  art, 
ib.  Hdd  out  against  tiie  armies  of 
Israel  till  the  reign  of  David,  ib. 
Baffled  the  effiirtsof  the  most  power- 
ful empires,  and  for  atkne  resisted 
the  eflforte  of  Rome  herself,  199. 
All  her  prosperity  and  greatness 
owing  to  the  special  blessiBg  of 
God,  200. 

Jews  regularly  washed  their  hands 
and  their  foet  before  dinner,  iiL  98. 
After  meals  they  wash  them  again, 
ib. 

Illegitucacy,  reckoned  a  dishon- 
our in  ancient  Greece,  iiL  .158.; 

Infamy,  or  public  disgcaccy  to  whicb 
hi 
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«K  foniffittiiil  mposed, 
iiL  318. 

Ikvestituiie  with  office,  in  the 
East,  consisted  of  various  ceremo- 
nies, iiL  215. 

Jordan,  the  river  of;  the  largest 
gttfeam  in  Palestine;  and,  except  the 
Nile,  tbe  moet  conmderable  river 
eiilier  of  the  coast  of  Syria  or  Bat« 
bary,i»C2^1.  Its  breadth  and  depth, 
aocoi^tllBg  to  Dr  Shaw,  dSL  Its 
aiMttoc,  ih.  Expaadt  iMo  a  bmta 
liM  sheet  of  water,  namdd  Geane- 
MRetli,  ih.  DisembogiBBt  into  the 
Dead  Sea,  222.  Length  and  direc- 
tiow  of  its  ooune,  ifo.  The  width 
and  violence  of  the  euxrent,  ib. 
224.  Double  bonks,  ih.  Time  of 
ovetfiowing,  22S.  Inner  bank  co- 
vered with  bushes  and  trees,  the 
haunt  of  «ald  beasts,  22^.  The 
liver,  though  dimini^ied,  still  can- 
not be  passed  but  at  certain  places, 
234.  Overftowing  of  the  river  not 
caraaU  226,  227,  228.  Its  com- 
mon  receptacle  the  Dead  Sea,  228. 
Drakied  off  by  evaporation,  22$^ 

IsKKABi.,  the  son  of  Abiahaoi  by 
Hagar,ii.  160,  432.  In  temper 
and  nMomets  strong  resembling 
the  wild  ass,  160.  The  first  prince 
of  his  iunily,  and  the  founder  of  a 
powerful  nation^  1-60.     Ambilious 

'  of  supceme  andiarity,  be  could 
brook  no  rival,  ]t6i.  £ii^elled  from 
his  fiither*s  house,  he  chose  the  san- 
dy desert  for  his  abode,  and'seduced 
under  his  authority  aH  the  families 

.  in  his  neighbourin)od>,  ib*  He 
claimed  the  burning  desert  for  his 
ifllieritance,  432.    Refused  to  form 

•  allian«as,  or  to  Hve  at  peace  with 
Us  neighbours,  ib.  Retired  into 
the  deserts  when    afraid  to  risk 

•  their  attack,  ib.  His  descendants 
have  lived  in  the  same  manner,  ib. 
Modem  Arabs,  in  time  of  danger, 
retreat  either  into  the  desert  or  hito 
csfvemsy  ftom  the  punvit  of  Ibeir 

.    enemies,  434 

IsKAEX.,  tiie  chosen  people  of  €h)d, 
forbidden  to  contract  matrimonial 
ftlliftnyw  with  the  heathen  around 
then,  iii  196.  Degrees  of  affinity 
fixed  by  divine  auSiority,  within 


wliidt  the  O0^iigal  sAmin  was 
not  to  be  fonned,  i2d,  126.  De- 
grees  of  affinity  aknong  other  na- 
tions, 127.  DisregBgded  altogether 
by  the  Persians^  SbL 
Ju]>o-c,  among  4he  Jews,  sat  on  a 
trial ;  and  those  on  trial  stood,  iiL 
284.  Gave  their  verdict  by  white 
and  black  sea  s^lls  or  pcUdes, 


accessible  to  any  odier  creature, 
ib.  Kid  reckoned  a  great  deli- 
caey  by  the  Hebrews,  41.  To 
seethe  a  Idd  in  his  mother's  milk, 
41,  42. 
KuHdN,  the  river  of*  only  a  small 
streun  except  when  swelled  by  the 
rain  or  rndting  snow,  i.  219. 
Flows  down  the  plain  of  £sdra- 
elon,  and  passing  dose  by  the  side 
of  Cnanel,  fiOIs  into  the  sea  at 
Cayphay  219.    Does  not  run  with 
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aftdl  (ftment  ialotllesea,  eatept 
during  the  nuns,  220.  JTamous 
for  the  deittiictidii  of  Siseni's  ar- 
my,  220. 

Kksniiro,  a  maik  of  respect,  iiL  200. 
The  onentalt  Ids  the  hem  of  a  4sa- 
perior's  robe,  200,  234.  The  feet 
and  the  knees  of  the  ipreat,  200. 
Frequently  kisi  the  habd  also^  201, 
206»    Kiss  ditir  own  hand,  and 

•  put  it  to  their^rehead,  206.  Kisk 
the  beard,  207*  Intimate  aoqnaint- 
h&oes  somelimeB  kissed  ihe^  dioul- 
der,  207. 

KiTTiM,  denendaats  of  Setb,  the 
son  of  Jafan;  their  settlements, 
i.  67,  68. 


LacKdemokians  .not  allowed  to 
persist  long  in  the;  ptursuit  of  a 
flymg  enemy,  iiL  413^ 

Laks,  liie;  in  a  vin^rard,  a  large 
open  place  or  vessel,  which  recelveicl 
the  must  from  the  wine-press,  iL 
498.    In  v&y  hot  countries  con- 

.  structed  under  ground,  498. 
liAM  B,  shoulder  of,  a  great  delicacy 
in  the  East,  iiL  74,  75,    Roasted 
and  covered  with  butter  and  milk, 

-  74.  Its  superioE  exoeUemce  attested 
by  Chardin,  79.    ., 

Lambs,  the  most  acceptable  and 
esteemed  present  to  the  grandees 
of  Persia,  uL  196*  Note. 

Lamps  k^t  burning  all  night  long 

,  in  the  occupied  apartments,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  East,  iL   546. 

.  These  lamps  sustained  by  a  large 
caDdlesti(^    set  on  the   floor,  ib. 

.  Extinction  of  the  lamp,  the  symbol 
of  utter  destruction,  646.  Burning 
kunp,  the  qrmbol  of  prosperity, 
547. 

LiAKD  of  Eden  lay  on  the  single 
.  chanmel  common  to  the  fbur  rivers, 

,  Fison,  Oihon,  Tigris,  «nd  Euphra- 
tes, L   17.   This  also  the  probable 

>  site  of  ^e  garden,  which  lay  in  the 

.   easterly  part  of  Eden,  19. 

Langvaov,  the  whole  earth  origi- 
nally of  one,  L  44.  That  language, 

.  the  Hebrew,  47*    Confiranded  at 


Babel,  44.  Tbe  coafuslon  eoafined 
to  the  builders  of  the  tower,  45. 
Produced  by  labial  failure,  47. 
The  judgment  temporary,  ib.  The 
new  sounds  not  ao  numerous  as  ithe 
builders,  51. 

Lap,  shaking  die  ;  a  mark  of  strong 
disapprobation  in  Asia,  iii  242. 

Law,  putushraent  of;  by  which  a 
living  criininal  is  out  «sunder,'iiL 
305,  306. 

LxBAK ,  of  the  east ;  coagulalcd  sour 
milk  diluted  with  water,  a  com- 
mon beverage  in  those  regions, 
iL  425. 

LxBAKoifr,  the  most  remarkable  diiain 
of  mountains  in  Palestine,  L  164^ 
The  highest  point  of  all  Syria,  ib. 
Cbmmon  boundary  of  Judea  And 
Ass3rria,  ib.  Their  highest  ele- 
vation, whero,  ib.  Seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  tlnrty  leagues,  ib.  Tops 
always  coveted  in£b  snow,  155. 
H^ht  of  Lebanon,  ib.  Presents 
every  where  majestic  mountakis,  ib. 
Remarkable  scenery,  ib.  Imsnense 
prospect  from  the  Sanniii,  the 
highest  peak,  156.  Rou^messof 
the  roads,  steep  ascents,  aind  pred- 
pioes  of  the  interior  of  Lebanon, 
157*  Villages  on  the  steep  de- 
clivities, their  fate,  ib.  How  ar- 
ranged, ib.  Subterraneous  rivulets, 

158.  Almost  all  these  mountains 
formed  into  terraces  and  cultivated, 

159.  In  many  places  their  smn- 
mits  are  flattened  and  stretched 
into  vast  plains,  which  bear  luxu- 
riant crops,  159.  Intersected  b^ 
numerous  rivulets  of  excellent  wa- 
ter, 160.  The  declivities  and  nar- 
row vales  which  separate  them  ex- 
tremdy  fertile,  160.  These  moun- 
tains conost  of  a  hard,  calcareous, 
whitish  stone,  ib.  Temple  of  Sob 
lonxm  built  of  this  beautiful  stobe, 
ib.  A  quaity  of  sctstus  stdbes 
bearing  the  impressions  of  plants, 
fish,  and  shells,  and  purticnUrly 
the  sea  onion^  161..  A  Ymksj 
stone,  porous  and  sidt,  #hicb  ik)n- 
tains  many  small  volutes  and  bi- 

'  valves  of  the  MediterTannean,  fiMnd 
in  the  bed  of  the  torrent  of  Adiilon 
in  Piakstine.  |b.    Iton,  the  only 
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aunend  vliidi  abooBd*  in  tiiese 
moontains,  ib.  Copper,  lead,  and 
silver,  have  alio  been  discovered, 
ib.  Temperature  of  these  moim- 
tams  Taiioiis,  ib.  Lebanon  pro- 
duces very  delicious  white  wine, 
162.  Its  .sides  are  oovened  with 
trees  of  various  kinds,  and  moist- 
ened Willi  numerous  rills,  ib.  On- 
ly a  &w  «£  the  cedars  remam, 
ib.  Stationed  on  a  plain  of  nearly 
ft  league  in  drcnmferenee,  on  the 
summit  of  a  mount,  16i5.  The 
Sannin,  or  highest  peak  of  Leba- 
non, is  free  from  rocks,  but  perfect- 
1^  barren  and  desolate,  166.  Le- 
banon an  otgect  of  great  desire  to 
Moses,  ib.  The  storms  and 
tenqpests  from  the  summits  of  Le- 
banon often  very  severe,  167.  Just- 
ly considered  as  a  very  strong  bar- 
rier to  the  land  of  Promise,  168. 
The  chosen  haunts  of  various  beasts 
of  prey,  169.  The  hart  or  the 
dear  oocnjnes  the  base  of  die  moun- 
tains, 170.  The  upper  regions  of 
Ldianon,  though  incapable  of  cul- 
tivation, of  great  use,  171*  The 
approach  to  Lebanon  exceedingly 
nAk  and  beautiful,  172.  Its  wines 
.  excel  in  richness  and  flavour,  ib. 
Their  fragrant  odour,  either  na- 
tural or  fictitious,  174.  The  un- 
BvaUed  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its 
cedars  funish  the  inspired  writers 
with  many  of  their  noblest  figures, 
175.  Theglory  of  Lebanon,  what, 
177, 178. 

Lezs  of  wine ;  called  preservers  in 
Ae  east,  because  they  preserve  the 
strength  and  flavour  of  the  wine, 
ixL  86. 

Lbhabim,  settlements  of,  in  Lybia 
proper,  or  Cyrenaica,  L  99. 

Lkopabb  ;  often  associated  with  the 
lion,  ii*  103.  Description  of  him, 
ib.  Hk  ohown  haunts,  104, 107. 
His  dispositions  and  habits,  104. 
"EKtremely  swift,  ib.  Trusts  not 
to  it  alone,  but  em^doys  atrntagan, 
106.  Cannot  be  satiated  with  prey, 
ib.  The  ferocity  of  his  disposition 
sever  can  be  wholly  subdued,  ib., 
106.  The  Grecian  monarchy  re- 
INresented  by  a  leopard,  ib*  Heiday 


be  subdued,  never  tuned  oomideta- 
ly.ib.  Trained  fer  tiie  chase,  ib. 
How  conducted  aad  ezeresMd,  ib. 
Demarchais*  assertion  reftited,  107* 
The  leopard  a  soUtary  animal,  ib. 
A  syndKd  of  wordly  men,  ib. 

Lbttbr  sent  open,  considiBred  in 
the  east  as  a  mark  of  great  diare- 
spect,iiL241.  ThevaiioiiswsTsin 
which  letters  are  made  up,  ib. 

Lbttxrs  whidi  communicatod  the 
(krders  of  their  sovereign,  kissed  by 
his  sulijects  in  token  of  love  and 
reverence,  iiL  234. 

LsviATBAW,  various  meanings  of,  u 

490.  A  term  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  crocodUe,  490.  This 
terrible  animal  bears  a  strildng  re- 
semblance to  the  dragon  or  serpent, 

491.  Description  of  him,  ib. 
Overcome  with  great  difficulty,  492, 

493,  494, 495.  A  fierce  and  tru- 
culent devourer,  492.  Cannot  be 
completely  tamed,  nor  safely  trust- 
ed, ib.     His  sise  and  strodgth, 

494.  Mediod  of  taking  him,  ib. 
Satiated  with  prey,  he  leaves  the 
deq[is  to  sleep  on  the  diore,  495. 
Very  dangerous  to  distmbhim  then, 
ib.  Reason  of  his  being  woniap^ 
ped  by  the  Egyptians,  ib.  Never 
casts  his  skin,  496.  His  jaws  im- 
mense, andopen  with  a  great  and  ter- 
rible liiatus,  ib.  His  motions  are 
slow  on  land ;  swift  in  the  waters,  ib. 
His  teeth  numerous,  diarp,  and  of 
various  lengths,  ib.  497*  His  bite 
most  tenacious  and  horrible,  ib.  His 
scales  dose*  broad,  impenetraUe, 
and  cover  his  whole  back,  ib.  49S. 
Turns  his  face  to  the  sun  when  he 
goes  to  sleep,  499.  His  breath  re- 
sembles a  stream  of  li^it,  ib.  601. 
His  eyes  very  brilliant  and  acute, 
499.  His  body  strongly  compacted 
in  all  its  parts,  501.  TofrOlinthe 
way  of  that  dertroy er,  reckoned  an  ill 
omen,  ib.  The  stoutest  heart  is 
intimidated  when  he  a^^roadies, 
602.  His  skin  so  hard  that  it  can- 
not be  pierced  with  arrows,  603. 
He  regiurds  not  the  sling,  the  qisar, 
nor  the  military  engine,  &•  Hia 
back  covered  wiSi  hi^  and 
pdnted  piQtuber»QoeB,  604.    Hit 
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MsriBfltoadiileftfragnuitocloiir,  i 
^Ob»  He  iafesli  the  sea  coast,  the 
Oake,  and  ibe  river,  606,  607. 
Swims  with  great  force,  607*  Tos* 
^aesses  great  mtrepiditjr,  608.  No 
•ereatiire  so  large,  and  strong,  and 
voarageoiis,  hut  he  attacks  and 
conquers^  608,  609.  The  croco- 
dile wasthe  sTmbol  of  the  Ria- 
raohs,  610.  R^^Bided  by  the 
Bgypdans  as  ike  most  powerful 
defender  of  their  country,  ib. 

liEx  TALtowis,  a  punishment  simi* 

-   lar  to  the  injury,  iii.  318. 

liiLT,  beauty  of  its  Ibrm,  i  301.  Oc- 
cupied a  coospicuous  jdace  among 
the  ornaments  of  the  temple  and 
its  funutine,  302.  The  lily  men- 
tioned by  Solomon,  red,  skiid  dis- 
tilled a  certain  liquor,  ib. 

liTLisa  used  as  fud,  in  heating  their 
ovens  and  bagnios  in  the  east,  iii. 
6& 

liiNKV  fkbiicated  in  ancient  Egypt 
ofthe  finest  texture,  in.  2 14.  Note. 

JLiOK,  die;  description  of,  ii  69. 
His  great  strength,  ib.  70.  His 
courage  equal  to  his  strength,  ib. 
71.  Considered  as  diemost  p^fect 
modd  of  boldness  and  courage  in 
every  age,  72.  He  goes  in  quest 
^isii  prey^  ib.  When  stung  with 
hunger,  lus  fierceness  and  n^  ter- 
rible, 73.  Manner  -of  killmg  his 
^rey,ib.  His  voraolafus  greediness, 
74.  No  creature  so  tremendously 
liirious,  when  provoked,  ib.  His 
movements  at  odier  tnncs,  manner 
cf,74,7&-  His  roaring,  76.  The 
ttrror  whidi  it  inures,  76, 76,  77* 
.  ll^eriroarsbatwhenheisiBsight 
of  his  prey,  76.  Young  lion  said 
to  bray  VSke  an  ass ;  samfe  figure 
imkA  by  the  classical  poets  of  anti- 
quity, 78«  Calb  his  whelps  to  the 
prey  by  a  sound  which  resembles 
the  beUowing  of  a  calf,  ib.  After 
he  has  kiUed  his  piey,  ^8  Voice  soft- 
ens instantly  into  a  deep  and  hollow 
murmoff,.  79*  Description  of  his 
.  siouth,  79, 80.  Hi8teetfa,80,81, 
Bda  paw,  called  his  hand  in  scrip- 
ture, not  less  fbrdiidable  than  his 
teelh,  81.  Profane  wrilers  gave  it 
the  same  name,  81«  82.    D^crip- 


tionofit,  BL  A  eoBtaiy  animal, 
82.  His  chosen  haunts^  82,  83. 
The  young  lion  seldom  quits  the 
woods  and  deserts ;  but  when  old, 
he  approadies  the  frequented  places, 
83»  Very  revengefiil,  84.  His 
den^  the  oave  or  Uioray  brake,  ib. 
Slumbers  in  his  covert  ddring  the 
day,  86.  Often  descends  to  stra- 
tagon  and  ambuscade  when  hunt- 
ing, ib.  Leaps  upon  the  victim  at 
one  spring,  86.  His  incursions 
into  the  inhaHted  country,  common- 
attended  with  horrible  devastation, 
86,  87.  He  sometimes  depopu- 
lates entire  regions,  87)  88.  Fe- 
cundity of  the  lioness,  ib.  89.  £m- 
ployed  by  God  to  punish  wicked 
nations,  ib.  Often  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  superior  prowess  or  ad- 
dress of  man,  ib.  90.  Incident  in 
David*s  life,  ib.-.93.  Exploit  of 
Beniah,  ib.  Similar  instances  re- 
lated by  pro&ne  writers,  94.  Me- 
thods of  hunting  and  taking  the  Bon, 
ib.  9&.  To  destroy  the  lion  an- 
ciently thought  no  small  part  of 
a  warrior's  glory,  ib.  The  lion 
both  praised  and  pointedly  con- 
demned in  scripture,  ib.  96.  Roar- 
ing of  the  lion,  the  sjonbol  of  di- 
vine anger,  ib.  Also  the  symbol 
of  the  Redeemer,  97*  Symbolizes 
the  strength,  generosity,  and  terri- 
ble presence  a£  an  angel,  98,  99. 
The  strength  and  power  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  represented  by  the  sym- 
bol, 100, 101.  The  lion  also  sym- 
bolizes the  great  enemy  of  men, 
and  his  agents,  ib.  102. 

LoAYES,  oriental ;  very  small,  iii^  67* 
BakedasAey  are  needed,  and  eaten 
new,  62.  Sometimes  made  to  keep 
several  da3r8,  68.  Those  made  fi>r 
a  journey,  kept  a  conrideraUe  time, 
57,  68. 

Locks,  oriental ; .  made  of  wood,  iL 
664.  Bolts,  of  wood,  and  hollow 
within,  664.  1- 

Locust,  the,  L  400.  Ten  different 
names  given  to  this  insect  in  scrm- 
ture,  400.  Its  extraordinary  re- 
cundity,  ib.  401.  The  sound  of 
their  iqipraodi,  like  the  rushing  of. 

,    a  torrent,  ib.    Extent  and  corn- 
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r  oolnmii)  i^  Noise 
of  tiieir  browsing,  as  iht  raCding 
of  h«l,  or  {he  noise  of  an  anny  fo- 
,  laging  in  secret,  ib.  Bred  in  Sy- 
,    ria  by  too  mild  winters,  ib.    Gon- 

-  stantly  oome  ftom  the  deserts  of 
.  AnUna,  ib.  Time  and  manner  of 
'    their  breeding,  402.    Nerer  live 

above  six  months  and  a  half,  ib. 

-  Theb  eggs  not  to  be  destr^red  by 
.  lams  and'firoets,  hatdied  by  the  heat 

ai  ibM  sun,  ib.     In  the  month  of 

•  Jmie,  dieir  swarms  most  destnic- 
.  threand  insatiable,  ib.     Methods 

used  for  repelling  them,  403.  The 
most  powerful  destroyers  of  these 
insects,  ib.  Stench  emitted  from 
their  diead  bodies,  scarcely  to  be  en- 
dured, 9k  Produces  a  deadly  pes- 
tileaoe,404.  The  locust  one  of  the 
most  terrible  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  incensed  heaven,  405.  Place 
.  of  &eir  retreat  not  known,  406.  Ap- 

-  pear  in  ihe  months  of  April  and 
.  Jtfay,  407, 410.   Very  noisy,  408, 

•  40d.  Some  kinds  of  the  locust  very 
.  small  and  light,  ib.  Locusts  have 
;  no  leader,  yet  mardi  in  exact  order, 
>  &  410.    The  broods  ibllow  one 

another,  ekch  adding  to  the  devas- 
tations of  &e  finrmer,  411.    Eaten 
,  by  the  orientals,  both  ancient  and 
■  modem,  ib.-4t3«   The  locust  sym- 

-  bolized  the  Saracen  prinees,  ib. 
.  The  head  of  the  locust  bears  a  strik- 

-  ing  resemblance  to  that  of  a  horse, 
.  414.     Comparison  drawn^  ib.  ^15. 

LEn>iit,'the  eld^  sen  of  IViizraim, 
(.  the  father  of  the  Ethioipians  in  A- 
fiica,  i.  9L  l%eir  eountry  called 
.Xudid^the  Scriptilrcs,  ib. 

lAiAiteBB,  depirked  bgr  AgesOans, 
'  king  of  Spaxte,^  to  carve  for  the 

-  fusats  at  ft  pablicentertaihitoit,  iiL 
Hi. 

.if/'..-  •.  '    M.- 

Madat,  the  third  son  of  Japhet,  the 
.^firtfaear'of  tf\e  Medes,  i  7(L  Mh^ 
-«na  peopled 'M^edonia,  78^  The 
-Mossians  inEurope,  and  the  Sama- 
'^ntans  in  Ada,  his  descendants,  79. 

Ma<mz»czs  for  com  under  ground, 
vu  470^  .  Their  form,  ib.    Their 


Ibw    CMcedfld  inA  a 
cmvkkg  of  esrtii,  ftk 
Maoo«,  thesecoodsoni  of  Japlie^  oc- 
cupied   the   east    and    Bordi«cast 
shores  of  the  Emdne,  L  74.  From 
hhn  die  Caucasus  iook  its  name, 
75.    The  ftrtmdeifs  of  seme  of  the 
Scythian  nations,  79i 
MAimi:,  plaih  of^or  the  vale  of 
Hebron,  1. 120.    About  two  miles 
south  of  Hebron,  ISa.    Tery  fer- 
tile and  pleasant,  US, 
Maxdrakb,  a  ^edet  of  modao,  i. 
809.    Male  and  female;  desoSp- 
tion  of^  ib.  91#. 
HARBiAelr,  ftom  the  eariiest  times, 
reckoned  honourable  among    the 
Jews,  iii.  124.    Same  idea  enter- 
tained by  other  nations,  12A.  Mar- 
riageable persons,  among  the  Jews, 
not  permitted  to  enter  into  diat  ho» 
nouraUe  state  widxmt  restriction, 
ib.      Time  of    m^miage  not  ihe 
same  in  idl  countries,  127*128.  In 
Persia,  gidi  are  sometimes  mothers 
at  devm,  grandnsoihers  at  twenty- 
two,  and  past  cfaBA-bearing  at  thir- 
ty,  ib.    £videndy  Bttant  by  scrip- 
-  ture  and  reason  to  be  the  tmion  of 
one  man  with  one  woman,  iii^  129. 
*  The  parents  and  finni^  oonsnked, 
183.   Consent  of  the  damsd  ashed 
ib.    Ceremony  performed  in  a  gar- 
den, or  in  die  open  air,  140^. 
MAftBiAOB-feast,    iii.  145.    Made 
entirdy  at  Ihe  expenseof  the  bride- 
groom, lb.    Of  old,' oontianed  se- 
ven days,  ib.     No  labour  dlowcd, 
no  sign  of  mourning  or  sorrow  while 
Jit  contmued,  ib. 
MABmiA6Z<K3ontiacts'tinde  in  the  pri- 
mitive aget  with  littte  ceremony,  iiL 
>  182, 183.    Miitrimonttl  allianees, 
-  how  formed  by  ihe  orisntai  princes, 
138,  ^84.     Contraet  dsawn  up  by 
ihe  judge,  among  the  Arabs,  185. 
Ih  Persia,  the  contract  is  the  deed 
b^  whioh  the  wife  is  entitled  to  her - 
dower))  185.  Note;   Oontmclmade 
%  therhouse  of  the  womaii^  fkthcr, 
belbi^  Ihe  elders  or  g^vemoM,  136. 
The  liriicles  among  it%  Romans, 
irrjtten  on  tables,  and  sealed,  ib. 
"Manner  lof  contrtctmg  -or  espoos- 
Vig,  variousyibt. 
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MA^UBSiWMOfm  WUffWg  the  otkn- 
tab,  rcducod  to  » trt«te  vf  gl»(«t  9ub- 

of  toil  «id  btttiaf)«a  <kT<dv€4  upon 
tham^  ib.   Ompelled  still  to  £atch 

'  VBtei  fremlh»  w«U8»  ib.  In  F)4e8- 
tint,  the  maflckd  Wto  coimsonly 
expBQss  their  fubmianQB  t«t]>^  hus- 
bands by  kiviog  th«x  lAMirdft,  ib. 
ConditioD  of  tiie  wemeoal  Algiers, 

.  14a  Otf  tiifiTlu0«nm»W.Pa]£4tiii9, 
ib.  In  1^  far^  timoB  9i  Gse^^e, 
ihi,  Sarvik  canditbn  of  llie  Gibe- 
imitea^  very  severe,  fb^  Tbft  wo- 
men  in    anijient    Greeet  stiietly 

widows,  ilBu  Manned  women 
hm99  MoaB  Hheitj^  after  bringlbg 
ftetk  a  child,  150,  But  stUl  reck- 
oned imprapec  for  thcvi  to  ai>pear 
nhich  afa*ad,  Ul.  They  aoier 
Utile  from  paitarittOD,  ib<  The 
inimt  wafih^  in  cold  water  a»  soon 
aabom,  ibu  Hew  managed  aiSbort 
waids^  153,  Ckreat.  rejoicings  at 
the  bii^h  etf  &  son,  lb.  W^^y 
or  deformed  chBdcen  destroyed  .by 
tbe  JLasedononiaMB,  152*     Many 

-  expond  their  cfaiUxen^  ilw  How 
ths[  chiUian  of  land  were  treated 
is  £^pt,'153* 

MASCAy  the  riser  of^  has  its  source 
in  the  mountain  Masius^ona  of  the 
stveaafM  tiiat  water  Mesopotamia, 
i.82. 

Mash,  tlleinhccikanoe  of,  higr  hetsreen 
Hull  to  the  jaoTH^.  and  U«  to  the 
BOttth,  L  81. 

Master  of  the  feast,  in  primitive 

'  times,  carved  fdP«U  hi9  guests,  iut, 
lift..    This  servioa  ^per&inied  •  at 

.  Sparta.. Ky  some  of.  the>  chielmen, 
111. 

Mats,  oocaakmaUy  spread  on  the 

r  ground,  in  the  Ar^^n  tent<  on 
whieh  ^e  ininales  ekpt,  ii.  406* 

Mbaks;  ancient  Oreeka  and  Bo- 
mansy  sat  at  them,  i«u  90w  Ho- 
mcr*c  heroea  ranged  ia  aepavate  seats 
along  the  wall,  m^  ti  snudl  table 
before  eaoh,^  ib.  This  custom  still 
•obaenwd  in.  Cfain^  ftl.     The^re- 

•  dniing  postuse-aftiirwaida  intmdu- 
ced,  ib. 

Mev  and  women  notrpsrmittod  to  eat 
tagelhes  at  an.  eastacn  banqoety  iii. 


123U  'W0«iMUenta9rtaiivoii9Wi94ier 
in  their  own  apartments^  ib« 

Mesvitch,  the  i4x^  saol  of  J^pM, 
aetUed  in  Cai^adodaand  Armeoia, 
i.  7 1  •  The  progenitor  of  the  Mus- 
covatest  7"^* 

Mess  of  ipeat,  sent  by  prinees  to 
a^end  oi  favourite  servant  who 
cannot  QMiveniently  attend  at!  his 
table,  to  his   own  hoi^e,  iii.  1912. 

M4MTAi(Y"«ro^na  besto^byi^K 
general  in  presence  of  the  ajiiey, 
iii  4^0.  Those  who  l^^eiived  them, 
placed  next  his  person,  ib* 

M»i.TAiiY-gjixdle  i  surrounded  the 
other  aceoutvements  of  the  eastern 
warriorr ,  iii»  363.  The  sword  sus- 
poided  in  it,  ib.  Biels^y  embmid- 
ed,  ib.  Of  the  tot  neesssi^  to  a 
warrior,  864. 

Mii.iTABY-«hoes^  of  stout  weU  pre- 
paid leather*  plated  or  q>iked  on 
(he  sole>  iii.  3«6. 

Mii^s:*  eaten,  amtoE^  the  Arabs^  with 
thepahq^of  thehi^nd,  iii.  11& 

MiLLST  ;  a  grain  remarkable  for  its 
lriuiail»ess,.i.  8^7-  Gathered  in 
s^iit  the  middle  of  October,  ib. 
304r   made  into  breads  bow^  ib. 

MJtifi^o^  hoi«ie  of<»  ^  iwlidie  building, 
ortoiwnhatt,i.  12^.  Inthe<4tyof 
David,123;  PaiUyusedaaaeoiia- 
eil  yoom  and  partly:  as  an  armoury, 
139, 130,  A  idapci  pf  gieatsttength, 
129.     On  the  east  side  ofMoimt 

Msi.1^9  for  g^nding  eom  ^ned  by 
the  strength  of  h^es  (fr  asses,.  iii*48. 
Anpid^  son  wiought  by  tli^  han4, 
ib.     Slaves,  and  meat  con^nnwily 

•  wom 
ib,  I 
with 

.    48. 

copi, 

CQfft 

tbe< 

mn 

milK 

inti 

ace<» 

MiNQ 

with 

of  the  parents^  of  no  fofQf>  iii*  isi^. 
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Alttttl.To,  A  iplant  wliicli  grawt  on 
the  mm  of  the  odiaiMl  Siei^le 
«ee,  L  325.  Hdd  sacred  bj  the 
JOruidi,  ib.  Considered  as  sent 
from  heaven,  826.  Ceremonies  at 
cutting  it  down,  ib.  ParkhiU8t*s 
opinion  of  the  mistdto,  ib. 

MizpAH,  tower  of;  built  near  the  spot 
where  Laban  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Jacob,  L  182. 

MiKSTEELs  f  see  Hired  Mourners, 
ill.  207* 

Mode  of  drinking  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  iu.  116. 

Mole,  the ;  description  of,  iL  215. 
What  is  meant  by  the  idolater's 
casting  his  idols  to  the  mole,  218. 

Monastery  of  Mount  Sinai,  iL 
552.  Surrounded  with  a  very  high 
and  smooth  wall,  ib.  No  entrance 
but  by  a  window  near  the  tc^,  ib. 
The  pilgrims  drawn  up  by  a  rope 
and  pulley,  ib.  So  hig^  are  the 
walls,  they  cannot  be  scaled,  553. 
Monastery  of  St  Anthony  in  Egypt, 
of  the  same  construction,  ib. 

Monet,  large  sums  of;  paid  to  con- 
querors for  leave  to  bury  the  dead, 
iii.  430.  A  common  practice  in 
the  primitive  ages  to  redeem  the 
dead  body  of  it  warrior,  430. 

Moorish  women,  testify  their  satis- 
faction by  striking  their  fore>fingers 
on  their  lips,  as  &t  as  they  can,  iii. 
222. 

Morse,  the;  an  animal  which  in 
many  reqMCts  resemUes  the  hi^K>- 
potamus,  i.  484. 

Mortar  used  In  tiie  East,  how 
made,  ii  521. 

Moth,  the;  its  extreme  frail^^,  L 
396.  Allusive  of  the  feeldeness  of 
man,  397*  €dl  of  the  motii,  398. 
Treasures  consumed  by  the  moth, 
399.  Opposed  to  the  permanent 
nature  of  spgdtual  blesrings,  400. 

liOTHHR^  extraorteaty  afibetion  of 
diSdsen  in*  die  East  ibr  her,  iiL 
i-81.  To  defiUne  or  corse  her,  the 
last  insult  which  an  enemy  can  of- 
ftr,  and  seldein  forgiven,  132. 

MoitNT  cast  up  by  the  Gredcs  and 
Romans  against  a  besiegocl  dty,  iii. 
420.  Crowned  with  moveable  tow- 
-     CIS  of  wood,  420. 

•Mourner,   oriental,   distinguished 


by  the  slorenliiiM  ol  IdidMis,  h& 
dishevdled  hab.  Ins  untriuiMedl 
beard,  his  unwashed  feet,  iSL  289» 
Mournedhb  deeeased  rdatioD  seven 
days,  284.  Appeared  in  public 
without  shoes  when  lonxd  to  leave 
his  retirement,  285.  Visited  the 
grave  to  give  veot  to  his  grief,  ib. 
The  women  go  in  great  mmpaniea 
to  weep  at  the  tom^  ib. 

MotTRNsms,  pfofessionfi,  attend  the 
Eastern  ftineral  processions^  iiL 
256.  Music  introdooed  to  aid  theb 
voices,  257*  The  mourning  wo- 
men in  Egypt  described,  257- 
Their  noise  and  tunnilt  began  im* 
mediately  after  the  person  expired, 
258.  While  tiie  funeral  procesibn 
moves  fbrward,  with  the  violent 
wailings  of  the  women,  the  male 
attendants  engage  in  tievout  sing- 
ing, ib.  ThU  sort  of  moomiog,  » 
kind  of  art  among  the  Jews,  ib. 

Mouse,  the ;  a  small  and  dimbiutive 
creature,  iL  209.  Placed  by  the 
Jewish  naturalist  among  the  r^ 
tiles,  ib.  The  cause  of  very  great 
calamities  in  the  East,  ib.  Pales- 
tine often  overrun  bymiee,  210. 
Other  oountrias  desolated  by  the 
same  scourge,  ib.  Golden  mioe 
oflSved  by  the  Phih^ittes  to  Je* 
hovah,  ib. 

Mud-fence,  often  very  low,  a  re- 
treat to  venomous  reptiles,  iL488. 

Mulberry,  abounds  in  Syria  and 
Mount  LdtMUxm,  L  334.  Yanous 
opinions  about  the  original  term, 
335. 

Mule,  the;  invention o^L  559.  As- 
cribed to  Anah,ib.560.  ProcMaAm 

r  ofmulesdisconragedinJudca,561. 
Use  of  them  not  prohibited  when 
procreated,  562.  Mules  mere  an* 
dent  in  Givece  than  in  Palestine, 
ib.  Bochazt's  opinion  conndeied, 
563^  564.  Mules  empkiyed  in 
many  servile  offices,  666.  With 
the  pattenee  and  peneverance  of 
tile  ass,  they  inherit  the  swiftness 
of  the  horse,  ib.  •  Permitted  to  eon- 
tend  in  Greece  for  tiie  prise  in  the 
ehanotraoe,  ib*  666.  Midesg^ceat- 

-   ly  valued  in  the  East,  567. 

Music  and  dancing  £rom  time  im- 
memorial have  enlivened  the  orien- 
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ropeet  in  l3ie  Eait  for  peisanf  of 
disdnotioii,  3B3. 

Mu«TABD  tree,  i.  319.  Cavfl  of  the 
unbelkvcss  repeUed,  920.  The 
descriptioa  of  our  Loid  vindicated, 
U>.321. 

MYRTI.E,  i  316.  Joined  in  scrip- 
ture with  &e  eedar  and  shitoi 
tree,  318.  Decriptioai  of,  3).  319. 
Ernbtem  of  the  lowly  and  ^zestsed 
state  of  the  church  of  Ismd,  819. 

N. 

Kaxz.8,  or  large  pegs^  fixed  in  the 
walls  of  the  oriental  houses  upon 
which  their  utensils  were  suspend- 
ed, iL  547.  Not  driven  into  the 
widls  with  a  mallet,  but  fixed  there 
when  the  house  is  building,  648. 
Large,  with  square  heads,  like 
^oe,  and  bent  at  the  ends,  so  as  to 
make  than  cramp  irons,  ib*  Com- 
monly placed  at  the  windows  and 

■  doors,  ib.  XHsposed  in  other  parts 
of  the  room,  ib.  Of  no  small  im- 
portance in  all  their  apartments, 
649*  The  some  hooked  wooden 
pins  used  for  stretching  the  cords 
of  their  tents,  405. 

Nakes,  particular;  given  by  ori- 
ental princes  to  their  ^svourites,  iiL 
119.  A  new  name  fiwquently 
taken  from  some  remarkable  oc- 
currence, 220.  Custom  of  the 
Koosas,  an  Afincan  tribe,  ib.  Se- 
neca Indians  give  their  own  name 
to  their  favourite,  as  the  hi^liest 
honour  they  ca&  bestow,  221. 

NAPHTVHni,  posertftiona  ei^  the 
country  of  Marmorica,  between 
Lyfasa  pvc^pec  and  Egypt,  u  92. 
^KOKB  of  priscmen,  feet  of.  the  Vic- 
tors, set  upea^  iai*  434.  More  hu- 
mane conquerors  put  their  haiid 
upon  thebr  nedc,  43d. 

KxKouDiM,  a  species  of  br^  used 
in  PaleHine,  IiL  68.  In  our  tratw- 

.  Itttion,  cmdkndb,  ib.  Buxturf 's 
opinioa  isjeeted,  ib*  MrHarmer's 
preferred,  59i 

Newt,  a  sfedee  M  small  lizard^  i. 
391.  IntaMded  by  the  wise  man, 
Pwvi.  vuu  28y  301.    Furmshtd 


wifthfaaadi,  and  loves  todweHia 
king's  palaces,  ib. 

Nix^,  the ;  supposed  by  the  li^yp^ 
tians  U>  possess  uncommon  sanc- 
tity, i  467.  Bedroned  the  defence 
of  ihtk  country,  ib.  The  source 
of  their  enjoyments,  and  te  con* 
stent  theme  of  their  praise,  468. 
The  river  is  broad  and  deep,  505. 
At  certain  seasons  overflows  its 
banks,  and  covers  the  whole  suftKe 
of  lower  iEgjrpt,  ib.  Forms  lakes 
of  considerable  depth  and  extent, 
ib.  The  waters  jusUy  polluted  by 
the  frogs,  which  were  sent  to  plague 
the  land  of  Egypt,  468.  Its  banks 
richly  clothed  with  reeds,  486. 

NiMROD,  the  youngest  son  of  Cush, 
and  the  grandson  of  Ham,  i  95. 
His  artifice  to  obtain  supreme 
power,  ib.  Kenowned  above  all 
his  associates  for  skiU,  mtr^idity^ 
and  success  in  the  chase,  96.  Guilty 
of  rebellion  against  his  great-grand- 
father Noah,  97.  Subdues  the 
Cudutes,  ib.  Took  possession  of 
Babel,  ib.  Built  Babylon,  Ereeh» 
Accad,  and  Culne,  ib.,  98. 

NiVEYEH,  dty  of,  built  by  Adiur, 
i.  111.  The  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  ib. 
Larger  than  Babylon,  112.  Cele- 
brated for  her  extent,  the  number 
of  her  inhaUtants,  the  height  and 
breadth  of  her  walls,  her  turrets, 
ib.  Deemed  impregnable,  ib.  De- 
stroyed by  Astyages  khig  of  the 
Medes,  113. 

Noah,  and  his  sons  settled  in  Ae 
pUin  of  Shinar,  L  30.  Before  the 
dehige  he  Ined  in  the  ndg^bouf*  ' 
hood  of  ]^ttMUse,  32.  The  s^. 
cond  father  of  our  family;  he  mkde 
.gieat  impftwementa  in  a^ieulttm, ' 
iL44& 

NoBLEa,  some  of  them,  havieari|^t 
ta  a  seat  «t  puhhc  entertainmcBts 
in  the  ooorta  of  jeastem  kingsy  tiL 

.  105.  Othera  admittad  by  Sfwelal 
fovour,ib.    1  . 

NoiiENQLATQB,  amoDg  theOre^o^  > 
a  penoB  whiose  office  it  was  tp'  cell 
every  guest  by  his  name  to  hi^  pib- 
perpIaoe,atapublioenterta3nneDt;  > 
Mi.  94.  Among  the  JcftSy  te  nias- 
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tit  a  ib^iut^ 
the  part  of  nomandate,  §6. 
Nod,  coitntsy  of,  i  21.  ;  Adyming 
to  Edan,  te  plaaa  of  Caia'a  exile, 
in  Awhii  Feteaa,  towaidB  its  eait- 
•  em  exftEemity^  23* 
Noas-jtird,  aaomament  paodiar  to 
.  the  Kart,  iii  37*     ThoMara  rings 
.  of  gprid  or  alver,  worn  aometimes 
In  the  right,  aaaictimei  in  the  left 
Mslril,  which  is  baiad  low  doani  in 
the  middk,  ib.  3&    Some  remains 
of  it  to  be  found  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, ib.    AEahian  fenaks  wear  a 
large  ling  in  the  middle  eartyage 
of  Ae  nose,  40. 


Qax,  m  tree  greatlf  priied  by  the 
dricotals,  L  324,  335.  Its  shade 
ecBsaned  them  fiom  the  heat, 
Se&  The  wood  fioniied  the  sub- 
stance of  their  idals,  ib.  The  tree 
itadf  hdd  saerod,  and  even  war- 
shipped  by  idokters,  ih. 

QrFX]U)S]i,  right  of  calling  him 
to  aocount,  churned  by  the  person 
injured,  or  his  nearest  rdatian,  ML 
891.  Excsdse  of  jiMtioe  often 
-  ptaripitate  and  twmiltnary,  292. 
Tlie  aeenser  tbatma  dust  upon  the 


Qmicse«  of  ^M  anvy  under  the 

dommcndor  ki  chief;  iii»  386. 
Oil,  now  presented  in  tiie  east,  to  be 
hamt  in  henourof  the  dead^  i£L 
287. 
Q«La  andpeiAimesy  witb  which  ^e 
-psmms  of  Ac'OrieBtals  ase  ssent- 
todviii.41,42,97'  ''  ^ 
QiwwteBHTs    and^  perfkpoes^  paie- 
sented  as  marks  of  respecS  in  the 
caityiii.  2LL    Mt  Haimsc^  opiN. 
■ifitt  .>of    Nebaflbadiins<»*B   coii- 
.idnot  ihi  orderiiig  an  cMation  and 
Iflwaat  jodamet  cS^  b»  presented  ito 
Daniel,  considered,  iiL.2i2,  2i8. 
Quu  B^ia?:  dew^tlQit  of  i«  sakmn 
Ihanquetat  the  Pessiui  mamti  in, 

QuvBs,  mount  of  ;  on  the  eastt^de 
-of  Jscnsakid^  i  m^    Sidca  sn- 


dcatadividir  groQoi,  and  oivans, 
aMLaiicbedyaidts,l9&  F«Mus 
for  bemg  the  ussal  xataeaifc  of  the 
Saviour*  when  he  riaitcd  Jems^ 
km,  and  the  tjfot  from  where  he 
aananded  into  heaven,  ih. 

OLiYE-tree,  very  common  in  Judea, 
i36ft.  OrtwokhKb,wMQrcnI* 
tivMed,  ib.  Description  of  tha  lat- 
ter, ft.  Im  flowem  and  firuik,  U>. 
mu  Ttm  wild  afire  smdkv  m  all 
Its  pailB,  ib.  Chiedy  fMsed  for 
its  (nl,  ib.  Mr  Sharpens  difficulty 
removed,  ib.  362,^363.  The  oUve 
remarkably  luxuriant  in  Egypt, 
9>.  More  oil  used  these  than  m 
any  other  part  of  the  wodd,  394. 
O&rea  abound  in  Syria,  and.  par- 
tkukriy  in  Judea^  ib.  The  (dive 
one  of  the  moat  valuabk  gifts  of 
God,  366.  Reaaon  that  Noah's 
dove,  waa  dirsded  to  adect  like  olive 
leaf,  ib.  The  olive,  ^  cboten 
sign  of  poMe,  366.  C!handkr's 
(^inkm  couoidBiod,  H^  867. 

Oltvbs,  before  the  invantiao  of 
mils,  trodden  Ukegsapea,  by  tiie 
het  of  men,  n.  692.  Tha  olitve 
was  somethnes  beatsn  off  the  tree, 
sowetime»  shaken,  694.  Beating 
the  oUve  with  long  poks,  still  prac- 
tised m  some  parts  oflta^,  696. 
Huitftilboth  to  the  pknt  and  to 
tha  oil,  ib»  OinnioQ  of  Haamer 
probabk  9  that  thie  owsiers  gatJMT- 
ed  tks  divas  by  beating,  and  the 
poor,  who  were  peimittiid  to  take 
the  gkaaings,  by  shaking,  ih. 

OvsvXRS  of  the  wmyy  a  deputation 
sent  bf  the  PeasiaM,  ta  meat  those 
khom  they^aae  hivi«ed  to  aifeast, 

OpitrM^.apipected  panenp  in  the 
-JSast  lowed  to  awafiow.laigafnan^ 

titles  di,  totander  theoL  unfit  lor 

bsninass,  iih  919. 
OralTions,    mihtaiyy    among    tfie 

Gteakv  dnd>  Rooums,  and  otheann* 

tions  of  tmtiffukyy  m.  497,  498. 
Obto  vitLS,-  in  soBto  oountriea,  drink 

and  dUoDOM^  befoia  .eating,    iii. 

112. 
OiuMEiAi.,  trial  bys  iiL  99k    Water 

of  ^ealMisy,  ib.    Anaottg  the  Hin- 

dMi  conduotaA  itt  maiqF  difibmit 
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vm^BOU    Trial  fagrOMhs^aOI, 

300^ 
OftTBiCH',    the;   a  osnneodiig  link 

between    the  quedraped  and  the 
.  Ibwl,  it  238.     Her  fieathan,  ib. 

234,   !335.      Her  eoomioUB    size 
>  and   weight,    234.      Cannot  %^ 

hdtis  wdl  fitted. fox  ztnming,  ib. 

Inhabits  the  sandy  deserts,  235. 

•  240.    Kxtifmely  vigilant  and  ehy, 

-  S85w  Her  fiigfat  mere  rmffid  than 
'  ti]e  swiftest  Arabian  oourser,  235, 
.  236.   Agility  and  stateliness  of  her 

motioiis,  and  ihs  richacss  of  her 

-  pjumage,  beautifblly  displayed  in 
hei  fl^ht,  ib.  How  the  Arab 
eaptnres  the  ostrich  an  horseback, 
ib.  237.  Her  nest^  ib.  The  num. 
her  of  her  eggs,  ib.  Very  Wont 
in  ber  fedkigs,  238.  Buffen's 
opinion  considered,  ib.  Fbrsakes 
her  esgs  and  her  young  ones  on 
ihe  £ghteet  alarm,   239.  Incon. 

'  siderate  and  foofish^  purticnlaiiy  in 
the  choice  of  food,  ib.  240.     Her 

■  strong  attachment  to  the  barren 
wildaness,  often  alhided  to  in  scrip- 
tore,  241.  The  various  intona- 
tions of  her  voice^  ib.  242.  The 
ostrich,  even  in  a  domestic  state,  a 

-  i«de  and  fiefce  animal,  243. 
Ovrnv;  various  kinds  used  by  the 

orientals,  iii.  54.  Oven  made  in 
the  ground,  ib.   Bread  ph^ed  about 

-  tlie  ^es  of  it,  ib.  Arabs  about 
MoontCaimeliiseastonepitoher,ib. 

'  Mc«iiodsofbakingwi«hit,!b.  Some- 
times th^  use  asluiflew  eartken  ves- 
^1,  vesembHng  a  firying  pan,  55. 

'  AiioH>ef  pwuhi^oen deicribedby 
Je>oraey50«  Ovendeesribedby^Mr 
«^U:lson,  56.  Aaiaaing  deocterit^ 
of  the'  Arabian  women  at  baking 
wWi  this  oven,  ib(  S^  Ovens  ori- 
illiBsUy  desigMd  to  serve  one  fa- 

<  inily  each,  50. 
Owx.,  ^e  9 '  disthigtdiiied  by  several 

.  tiaihes  In  scripttirey  0.244.  Buf- 
Ibn'saceottiitof  theawL,ib.   Hom- 

•  ederid,  diescription  of,  245.  ITAn- 
•^supby  various  opinions  about  the 

-  Eheaniftg  of  'it,  ib.  Bodmrt's  pt^l 
fenniA^  ib.  Yaiisuph  associated 
with  the  lAVen,  24Gi. 

Ox,  the ;  one  of  tlhe  most  "sahnble 


and  nsefiil  gifts  t^fcnan,  H.  L  De- 
scription of,  1,  3.  His  servioMf.l, 
2.  Constitilted  no  inamsidenUtt 
portkn  of  weMi  in  the  first  ages, 

2.  Highly  vidned  in  the  east, 

3.  Rayful  disposition  of  the  young 
OK,  4.  The  ox,  a  heavy  and  slug- 
gi^  animal,  5«  CapaUe  of  being 
taught,  6.  His  want  of  refiection, 
ib.  Red,  the  pKevsiling  cdoura- 
Biong  the  herds,  7-  The  xed  hei- 
fer in  the  law  of  Moses,  ib*  8. 
Buming'ef,  prefiguied  the  strffer- 
ingssoad  deaUi  of  Christ,  0.  His 
find,  collected  by  a  particuUr  ac- 

.  tion  of  the  tongue,  9.  ^ebudiad- 
nezzar  forced  to  eat  grass  like  an 
ox,  10.  In  Egypt,  the  bufilo 
herds  immerse  their  whole  frame 
in  the  l<nie,  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  10.  How  regaled  in  seasons 
of  plenty,  11.  Fed  most  luxu- 
riously when  employed  in  tracing 
out  the  corn,  11.  Men  of  all  ages 
and  countries  much  indebted  to 
die  ox,  12,  13.  To  whom  the 
honomr  of  taming  the  ox  is  to  be 
ascribed,  ib.  14.  Yoked  in  the 
plough  and  the  waggon,  12,  14. 
Oxen  and  miriea  the  most  common 
draught  cattle  in  ancient  €(reece, 
15.     The  o:t  also  taught  to  carry 

.  the  heavy  burden,  ib.  16.  Used 
for  the  saddle,  ib.  The  oxea  of 
Gnzerat ;  tiheb  rate  of  tmveliing 
with  a  hackney,  16.  Yoked  to 
the  carriages  of  wealthy  Hindoos 
in  some  pavts  of  India,  ib.  Their 
price,  17*     JEIvctywhoecHiqiloyed 

'  in  threshing  edt  JthJecam, ilk  Their 
'flesh  when  yoqng;  vedcencd  one 
of  the  '  greatest  deUcadei;  in  the 
East,  ib.  18^    The  fuiLl^rowB^x, 

1 »  principal  part  of  hray  |Miidic  en- 
tiertiunment,  iKi  Maay  orientals 

.  abstained    allogetiier'  ftom.iesh, 

IS^    Then:  great  inconsistency,  20. 

OscEir,  employed,  m  Jndear  to  draw 

i;^  water  fite  the  wells  t^  water 

theiir  fields,  L  150/ 


PALAKauiir,  a  kind  of  i>«dvhi  which 
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in  t&AHi  piiaee  jgoes  dnmd,  iti. 
236. 
Fa&xstiwx,  in  goMnl,  a  mduntaSn- 
001  eountry,  L  147*    Divided  by 

•  Mtf  chttm  of  mountains,  ninning 
north  and  soath,  ib.  Diversified 
with  hills  and  valleys,  aboanding 
in  fbontains,  divided  by  rivers, 
fltraams,  ^and  brooks,  150.  Gene- 
lal  fiBrtility  of  it,  280.  SoU  ge- 
neially  much  richer  than  the  very 
best  part  of  Syria  or  Phemeia, 
281.  Vegetable  piodnctioM  of 
the  best  qatHHtjy  ib.  Milk,  ho- 
ney, and  wine  once  prodooed 
in  abnndance  in  the  rodiy  and 
moimttinous  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, 282,  283.  Well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  284. 
Plots  of  arable  ground  scattered 
over  the  valleys,  285.  The  lot  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  a  goodly  he- 
ritage, ib.  General  fertiMty  of  Pa- 
lestine confirmed  by  Tacitus,  Jus- 
tin, and  other  writos,  287*  How 
so  small  a  country  could  maintain 
so  great  a  population,  accounted 
for,  286,  289.  Surrounded  by  de- 
'  serts  of  immense  extent,  292t  Se- 
veral wildernesses  within  its  proper 
limits,  293.  Their  character  ex- 
pbuned,  293,  294.  Wilderness 
where  our  Lord  was  tempted,  a 
most  dismal  and  solitary  place,  ib. 

SIALIC  tree,  very  common  in  Jttdea, 
and  in  the  surroundmg  regions,  i. 
336.  Fonnerly  much  cultivated 
in  Palestine,  ib.  Propagated  chief- 
ly from  young  shoots,  337'  Fable 
ci  the  Phsenix,  Bx  Description 
of  the-pakn  tree,  338;  Paki  ho- 
'  ney,  iW  Beauty  of  tiiie  pahn  tsce, 
339.  Resists  every  attempt  topiess 
'  OT  bend  it  dowttwards,  ibi,  341. 
'  The  Christian  compared  to  it,  ib., 
SiO.    A  symbol  of  the  Redeemer, 

•  ib.)  341.  For  this  .reason  palm 
isees  were  engraved  on  the  walls 
'  aBddooi8efthetemple,3^.  Palm 
branches  carried  in. solemn  protes- 
sioiis,  before  kings  and  princes,  and 
by  conquering  armies,  ib.  Rea- 
sons for  this  custom,  343,  344. 

Pakic,  fear ;  instances  of,  among  the 
orie»iR%iitv416,'4ia 


PAxmifS,  teneitrial,  aieiif,  L  5^  8. 

Parcitts,  in  Iht  Erat,  dahned  die 
rig^t  to  oonftol  the  affbrtions  oS^bmr 
fiSl  grown  sons,  and  to  dispose  of 
them  in  marriage,  iiL  12&  Their 
rig^  not  abscdute  in  Israel,  129^ 

Partridge,  the ;  ii  316.  Its  He- 
brew name,  ib.  Bochact*s  opioion 
considered,  317«  Manner  in  wfaidi 
the  Arabs  hunt  the  partridge,  317. 
Difoenoe  between  the  red  par- 
tridges of  France^  and  the  red  par- 
trie^  of  Egypt,  ib.^  A  male  and 
female  partridge  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, an  emblem  of  a  wdl  rejgn- 
hled  family,  ib.  In  Judea,  the 
male  sat  as  well  aa  Ike  femafe,  318. 
The  h^»es  of  the  partridge  often 
disappointed,  31& 

Passengers  invited  to  join  the  com- 
pany at  a  feast,  and  share  in  tfmr 
enjoyments,  iii.  114. 

Patbrusim,  descendants  of  Patiires, 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt,  or 
Thebais,  L  92. 

Peacock,  the;  not  in^odnoed  into 
Palestine  before  the  reign  of  Solo- 
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PxTiTiOK  to  «  piitiee  kiised  iij  the 
ornntals,  befose  they  piesent  U,  iiL 
285« 

PHAUio^  the  cirih  divided  in  his 
tkne,  about  one  hundred  years  after 
the  flood,  L  94.  The  rilver  age  of 
the  poets,  iK 

PBiLiSTivsa,  desoendaats  of  Miz- 
laim,  i.  137*  Invaded  Phenieia, 
and  ezpdkd  the  Canaanites  from 

.  five  dtieiontheeeaooastyib.  Their 
ponesdons  divided  into  five  loid- 
sh^pi,  ib. 

Phut,  ason  of  Ham ;  setiled  on  the 
western  border  of  Cyrene,  L  93. 
Extended  his  possessions  into  the 
vesteni  parts  of  Mauritania,  93. 

PiEVBO  deUa  VaUe  ;  his  descriplaon 
of  an  Assyrian  hMly  in  ftdl  dress, 
iiL  42,  43. 

PiaEOK,  young ;  always  jdned  with 
the  turtle  in  Uie  Mosaic  laws  re- 
^MCthig  sacrifice,  iL  283.  Offered 
in  sacrifice  by  Abraham,  ib.  See 
Dove,  280. 

Piexoif-hoiises  numerous  in  many 
countries  of  the  east,  ii.  290. 

PiaoK,  nwex  of,  i.  10.  Its  course, 
11.  Compasses  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah,  ib.  Tidces  a  westerly  di- 
rection, 17* 

Pit,  casting  criminals  into ;  a  mode 
of  punishment  in  the  east,  iiL  310. 

Plants,  gramineous  ;  extremely 
perishable  in  the  East,  iL  482. 
Wonderful  rapidity  of  their  growth, 
ib.483. 

Plough,  Syrian,  very  simple  and 
li^t,  iL  460..  Often  no  more  than 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  ib.  Drawn 
by  asses  and  cows,  ib.  In  Per- 
sia, drawn  by  one  ox  oidy,  or  an 
ass,  ib.    Plough-share,  ib.     He- 

'  sembles  the  short  sword  used  by 
andent  warriors,  451.  How  guid- 
ed by  the  husbandman,  ib.  The 
dosest  attention  required,  ib.  The 
furrows  extremdy  shallow,  but  re- 
markably strai^t,  452.  The 
plough  sometimes  used  in  measur- 
ing land,  453.   Manner  of  plough- 

.  ing  in  Greece,  ib.  Lievelling  the 
surface  of  the  field  after  the  opera- 
don  of  ploughing  was  finished^  ib. 
454. 


PoLTGAKY  inconsistent  widi  saq»- 
tnre,  iiL  130.  Introduced,  very 
early,  ib.  Suffered  by  Moses,  131. 
Polygamy  in  all  ages,  and  wherever 
pemdtted,  a  teeming  source  of  evil, 
ib. 

PoBfEOBAKATE,  a  kind  of  j^le  tree, 
L  344.  Description  of  its  £ruit,  ib. 
Hddinhigh  estimation  by  the  Jews, 
345.  Three  sorts  of  pomegranates 
used  in  Sjrria,  ib.  Thdr  juice 
mixed  with  wine  forms  a  delicious 
and  cooling  beverage,  346.  Opi- 
nion of  Mr  Harmer  oonddered,  ib. 
Parkhurst's  opinicm  reelecting  the 
brazen  pomegranates  in  Sermon's 
temple,  347- 

Poor  and  destitute  parsons,  niien  the 
oriental  banquet  is  finished  and  the 
guests  are  removed,  come  in  and 
eat  up  the  fragments,  iiL  123.  Not 
uncommonly  admitted  to  the  tables 
of  the  great,  when  they  give  a  pub- 
lic entertainment,  iiL  218,  219. 

Porch  or  gateway  of  an  eastern  house, 
furnished  with  benches  on  each  side, 
where  the  master  of  the  family  re* 
cdvesvidts,  and  dispatches  business, 
ii.  622.  Doorof  theporchverysmall, 
523. 

Portions  of  what  remained  from  an 
oriental  feast  sent  to  relations  and 
acquaintances,  that  hi^pened  to  be 
detained  from  their  pubUc  banquets 
from  whatever  cause,  iiL  121. 

Pot,  earthen,  used  in  the  east  for 
boiling  their  victuals,  iiL  69.  Pla- 
ced in  a  hole  dug  in  their  dwellings 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  about 
a  half  above  the  middle,  ib.  The 
hole  has  an  aperture  in  one  side  for 
receiving  the  fuel,  70. 

PoTTAOS,  eaten  by  the  Arabs  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  iiL  115.  Mr 
Harmer*s  sense  of  Solomon's  pro- 
verb untenable,  ib.  Dr  Runel's 
view,  ib. 

PouKDiKG  in  a  mortar,  a  punish- 
ment still  used  among  the  Turks, 
iiL  307- 

Presents,  a  common  mark  of  es« 
teem  in  Asia,  iii.  188.  No  access 
to  the  great  without  them,  ib. 
Of  different  kmds  and  value,  189, 
100.    The  person  who  refUaes  a 
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umilt  to  tiie  giver,  ib.  Picmts 
ttikomonlf  iHade  to  an  eaitern 
poDoe,  at  his  deyatiim  to  ihe 
tfaroiie,  191.  Fraiuenlly  made  to 
persons  of  consideration  in  the 
East,  19S.  Fnxn  sabjecto  to  their 
princes,  tokens  of  loyalty  alid  at- 
tachment, 193.  Sent  even  to  per- 
sons in  private  station,  with  gi«at 
psrade,  ib.  194.  In  Perria,  taxes 
are  commonly  levied  under  the 
form  of  presents  to  the  monarch, 
195.  Gifks  often  constdesed  as  a 
■pedes  of  tribute,  ib.  Employed 
to  pervert  judgment,  196.  By  way 
of  subsidies,  197. 

Pbisbts  of  every  rank,  amoBg  <he 
Jews»  not  permitted  to  marry  ahar- 
lot,  a  pro&ne  voman,  or  one  put 
away  ftom  faer  husband,  iiL  12it< 

PbutcSssbs,  eiMrtem;  treated  with 
a  respect  proportioned  to  the  hom- 
age given  to  their  lords,  iiL  238. 
D'Arvienx's  description  of  the 
march  of  an  Arabian  princess,  ib. 

Prisons  in  Jerusalem^  .ai.  313. 
Prisoners  sometimes  confined  in 
their  owQ  houses,  ib.  Sometimes 
in  a  part  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  great  officers  of  state,  ib. 
Dungeon  in  the  prison  at  Jerusa- 
lem, a  dieadftil  place,  314. 

Public  tables  at  Sparta  regarded  as 
schools  of  temperance  and  pru- 
dence, iii.  118* 

Punishment  by  stoning,  common 
among  the  Jews,  iiL  302.  De- 
cription  of  it,  ib. 

PURPI.B,  the  most  sublime  of  all 
earthly  colours,  iii.  4.  Chiefly 
dyed  at  Tyre,  ib.  Diffisrebt  opi- 
nions ahont  the  eolouring  matter, 
ib.6. 


Q. 

tQuAiL,  the;  a  bird  somewhat  less 
than  a  pigeon,  and  larger  than  a 
sparrow,  iL  318.  The  Hebrew 
name,  ib.  Remarkable  for  her 
foolish  security,  ib.  Diiferent  va- 
rieties of  this  bird,  319.  OpinM>ns 
of  Lod^  examined,  ib.  222.  The 


peo^liB  of  Iseael  twice  tup^kd  with 
quails,  ib.  These  quails  minu9u- 
lously  brought  into  the  desert, 
323.  The  agent  employed,  a 
mighty  wind,  324.  C<Miperatnm 
of  the  east  and  Jouth  winds  is- 
phuned,^326,  326,  &G.  They  were 
scattered  round  the  camp  in  aanf* 
ing  numbers,  329-33%  The  im- 
n^ense  numbers  of  these  birds  at- 
tei^  by  profime  authors,  334, 
335.  No  act  of  creation  necessary 
to  supply  the  many  thousands  oi 
Israel,  ib.  Why  Jehovah  pnnidi- 
ed  the  tribes  when  he  sent  them 
the  second  supply,  336-338. 
QuSSTXOBs,  hard;  jHoposed  by 
those  who  desii^  to  make  proof 
of  another's  wisdom  and  learning, 
iii.  119. 
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vouied  by  th6  ravens,  a  punish- 
ment greatly  dreaded  in  the  Bast, 
261.    The  raven  gave  his  name  to 

-  a  prinoe  of  Midian,  262.  He  pre- 
fiers  the  flesh  of  animals  to  every 

-  other  species  of  food,  263.  His 
vile  and  disgusting  habits  and  ap- 
pearance, ib.  He  is  hated  by  aQ 
the  world,  ib«  964.  Yet  the  ob- 
ject of  divine  care,  ib.  265.  He 
was  the  first  messenger  sent  ^mt  by 
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he  retunied  to  the  ark,  discussed, 
266,  267.  The  most  probable 
ot>imon  ta,  &at  he  did  not  return 
into  tile«d^  268,  260.  Chosen 
by  God  to  provide  for  bis  servant 
£]ijdi,ib.-.272.  VThere  they  found 
the  provisions,  27^  The  ceremo- 
nial precept  aaspeod^  in  favour  of 
the  prophet,  274.  The  reason  for 
employing  ravens  on  thb  occasion, 
ib. 

Reapers  in  Palestine  use  the  sickle 
in  cutting  down  their  crops,  ii. 
466.  SMietimes  they  pluck  it  up 
by  the  root  with  the  hand,  ib. 
<io  til  the  field  very  early  in  the 
monaog,  and  return  home  betimes 
in  the  afternoon,  487*  Carry  their 
provisions  with  them,  ib.  Followed 
by  their  ownchildseki,  and  others, 
who  glean  after  thcttl^  ib.  Great 
si]n{4ifcity  of  maonera  in  Israel  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  468,  Wo- 
men lent  tiieir  aid  in  cutting  down 
and  gathering  in  the  harveat^ib. 
The  Ziraieet,  or  song  of  thanks^ 
ib.  SuperinteBdant  ef  the  lei^rs, 
ib.  469. 

Beclining  at  meals,  a  custom  in- 
troduced from  PersHi,  iii.  91. 

Rbed,  or  cane,  grows  in  innnense 
numbera  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
i.  392.  Of  the  Jordan,  the  lakes 
Tiberias  and  Samochonites,  321. 
Employed  in  constructing  the  fiat 
terraces  of  their  houses,  303.  A 
sweet  smelling  reed  grows  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  .ib.  Much  es- 
teemed for  its  fragrance,  304.  The 
sweet  calamus  of  Moses,  and  the 
sweet  cane  of  Jaremiah,  304. 

Behoboth^  city  of,  budt  by  Adiur, 
on  the  Tigris,  about  the  moudi  of 
the  Lycas,  i.  113.  No  traces  re- 
m^,  ib. 

Rephaxms,  a  gigantic  race  of  men 
i.  141.  Settled  on  the  norA  east 
of  Canaan,  ib. 

Bephat,  the  second  son  of  Gomer, 
his  setaements,  i.  62. 

Besek,  dty  of,  between  Nineveh 
andCalah,L  113.  Stood  on  the 
Tigiro,  ib.  A  city  of  great 
strength  and  exteat,  ib. 


Bc«Efc¥o«BB  of  waler^  provided  in 
Arabia^  for  the  use  of  travellers, 
m.  76.  Those  found  by  NidNhr, 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  aqoare, 
and  from  five  to  seven  feet  high, 
ib.  Near  which  lay  a  piece  of 
a  ground  shell,  or  a  little  scoop  of 
^ood,  for  lifting  the  wiabev,  ib. 
See  Fountains  and  Wells. 

BbtikuS  of  an  oriental  prinoe  wiien 
he  i^oes  abroad,  iiL  231. 

Bewaui>s  given  to  the  soldiers  of  a 
victorious  arm^,  according  to  Uieir 
merit,  iii.  469. 

BiDDLES,  proposing  a  part  of  the 
amusement  at  an  oriettUEd  foast)  iii. 
119*  The  person  who  e|:pouiided 
the  riddle  honoured  with  a  leward, 
119. 

BiBEiis  eaq>ected  t#  dismount,  i^en 
they  meet  a  persoi  of  more  ele- 
vated rank,  iii.  208* 

BtKos  worn  round  the  legs  by  the 
ladies  of  Ana,  which  make  a  tink- 
ling as  they  go,  iii.  39.  Move  up 
and  down  as  thqr  walk,  40.  Worn 
also  on  ^e  foet  imd  the  toes,  43. 

BiTEii  of  Egypt,  not  the  Nile,  i. 
487,  488. 

Bhikocolura,  a  town  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Palestine  and  Bgypt,  fa- 
mous for  Uie  immense  numbers  of 
quails  in  its  neighbourhood,  iL  324. 
825.  Manner  in  whidi  the  inha- 
bitants catch  them,  324. 

BoBE,  presented  by  a  Grecian 
bride  to  her  bridegroom,  on  the 
thiid  day  aft»  their  marriage,  iii. 
146. 

BoBES  of  office,  in  the  East,  very 
gorgeous,  iii.  215. 

Bock,  castmg  a  criminal  from  the 
top  of;  a  punishment  among  the 
Giteeks  and  Bomans,  iiL  306. 

Books  of  Lebanon  adorned  with  the 
cedar,  the  oak,  and  other  trees,  L 
153.  Pile  of  desolate  rocks  aud 
precipices  along  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  154.  Another  chain 
of  rocks  still  loftier  and  more  rug- 
ged, extends  westward  from  As- 
phaltites  towsffds  the  desert,  ib. 

Bomans,  ancient,  washed  before 
meals,  iii.  99.  Water  supplied  to 
the  guests  at  a  pubfic  feast,  by  the 
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tttcBdantSf  ih.  Thdr  hands  were 
waihed  after  they  had  taken  their 
places,  ib.  Always  began  their 
feasts  with  prayer,  102.  Ended 
them  in  the  same  manner,  ib. 

Roof  of  eastern  bouses  always  flat, 
ii.(^l.  How  constructed,  ib.  Sur- 
roonded  by  a  wall  breast  high,  582. 
Some  terraces  guarded  only  l^  bal- 
lustiades,  or  latticed  work,  ib.  The 
roof,  a  place  where  many  oflkes  of 
the  femUy  were  performed,  and  bu- 
siness of  no  little  importance  done, 
ib.  Booths  erected  on  the  roof, 
in  th^  feast  of  tabernacles  at  Jeni- 
sakm,  633.  Inhabitants  of  Judea 
sleep  in  summer  on  the  tops  of  their 
houses  in  arbours  made  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  in  tents  of 
rushes,  ib.  ChMetof  wicker  work, 
ib;,  634.  In  Persia,  they  spread 
thdr  beds  on  thereof  on  which  they 
repose,  <  without  any  other  covering 
ihan  the  vault  of  hearen,  ib.  The 
arbour,  or  wicker  closet,  very  dis- 
agreeable in  the  rainy  reason,  635. 
PhMed  in  the  comer,  ib.  Walk- 
ing  upon  the  roof  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  536.  One  may  pass  along 
the  roofs  of  a  dty  from  one  end  to 
another,  and  escape  into  the  coun- 
try without  coming  down  into  the 
street,  ib.  Partition  waUs  on  the 
roof  only  breast  high,  535.  Ter- 
race of  the  bazars  a  common  road 
for  foot  passengers,  537.  Bridge 
thrown  over  where  a  street  inter- 
venes, ib.  The  roof  may  be  unco- 
vered without  danger  or  inconve- 
nience to  those  within,  ib.  540. 
Various  devices  to  cool  the  apart- 
ments, 543,  544. 

Room  where  an  entertainment  was 
going  on,  perftimed  by  burning 
myrrh,  frankincense,  and  other  o- 
dours,  iu.  108. 

Rose  ;  meant  of  the  wild  rose  in  scrip- 
ture, L  299.  A  bulbous  rooted 
plant,  in  the  o^nnion  of  others,  ib. 
A  very  beautiful  and  odoriferous 
flower,  ib.  The  ddight  of  the 
orientals,  300.  Its  application  to 
religious  su^ects,  301. 

Roses  and  o&er  odoriferous  heibs, 
used  to  perfume  oil,  iiL  97* 


RoBX-waftcr  qprinUed  praliiady  on  a 
company  when  they  are  ready  to 
separate,  as  a  valedictory  mark  of 
the  entertainer's  regard,  iiL  119. 
In  some  places  this  was  done  at  the 
beginning  of  an  entertainment,  ib. 

RuNNXiis,  while  they  watted  for  the 
signal,  practised  various  motions^ 
small  leaps,  and  little  excuiskms, 
iiL  328. 


& 


the  apostle  John,  considered,  203. 
The  forms  of  salutation  wear  a 
much  more  rdigious  air  than  with 
us,  ib.  The  oriental  uses  freedom 
with  his  equals,  and  even  with  las 
superiors,  which  would  be  reckoned 
improper  in  Europe,  204.  The 
most  abject  snbmissioo  required  by 
a  conqueror,  205.  The  first  cere- 
mony after  the  guests  arrived  at 
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the  hofise  t^  enteitainmeiit,  vL  89. 
Perfimned  by  flie  master  of  the 
house,  m  one  appointed  in  his 
place,  ib.  Various  fbims  of  salu- 
tation, ib.  Hqw  a  person  of  rank 
and  opulence  recdves  a  guest  in 
Hindostan,  ib. 

Samaria,  hill  of;  a  fine  large  in- 
sulated eminence,  enclosed  hj  a 
broad  deep  valley,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  four  hills,  one  on  each 
dde,  cultivated  in  terraces  up  to  the 
top,  L  196. 

Samaiua,  city  of,  built  on  the  top 
of  a  hin  of  die  same  name,  L  190. 
One  day*8  journey  from  Jerusalem 
ib. 

Samabiiar  ;  a  bird  greatly  resem- 
bUns  the  voodpedcer,  L  403.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  destroyers  of 
the  locust,  ib.  No  person  allowed 
to  kill  them,  ib. 

Sandals,  worn  in  the  east,  whidi 
were  merely  soles  fastened  with 
straps,  iiL  18.  Some  had  the  sole 
of  wood,  the  upper  part  of  leather, 
fastened  to  the  wood  with  nails,  ib. 
Some  of  these  were  made  of  rushes 
or  the  bark  of  palm  trees,  ib.  AH 
of  them  were  open  both  ways,  ib. 
Those  of  a  violet  or  purple  colour 
most  valued,  19. 

Sarmah  ;  thin  flexible  plates  of  gold 
or  silver,  of  a  triangular  shape,  cut 
through  and  engraven  in  imitatbn 
of  lace,  an  ornament  covering  the 
lock  into  which  the  Jewish  ladies 
collected  their  hair,  iiL  34. 

Saw,  punishment  of,  by  which  a  liv- 
ing criminal  is  cut  asunder,  iiL  305, 
306. 

Sawick  ;  com  parched  in  the  ear,  iiL 
61.  Made  as  well  ofbarley  and  rice 
as  of  wheat,  ib.  Meat  used  in 
Egypt  by  the  poor,  62. 

Scarlet;  in  robes  of  this  colour 
the  Jewish  nobles  and  courtiers  ap- 
peared on  great  and  solemn  occa- 
sions, iiL  4. 

ScoRPioy,  the;  one  of  the  most  loath- 
some objects  in  nature,  L  418. 
Description  of  it,  ib.  419.  Its 
poison  of  variable  malignity,  ac- 
cording to  the  country  nHbich  it  in- 
fests, ib.  Restless  during  the  sum- 
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mer  months,  and  of  a  most  mali- 
cious disposition,  420.  Its  extreme 
irascibility,  ib.  Symbolizes  the  a« 
gents  of  Satan  and  the  disciples 
of  Antichrist  in  scripture,  421. 
Sting  of  the  scorpion  causes  an  ex- 
cruciating pain,  ib.  Considered  by 
some  as  a  species  of  serpent,  422. 
Compared  to  an  egg  in  scripture, 
ib.  Scorpions  greatly  infest  Pales- 
tine and  other  eastern  countries, 
423. 

ScouRGiKO,  a  very  common  punish- 
ment among  the  Jews,  iiL  317, 
31& 

Seat  by  a  pillar  or  column,  reckoned 
a  particular  marie  of  respect  in  the 
East,  iiL  229. 

Seat  to  sit  on,  a  marie  of  distinction 
in  Asia,  iiL  209. 

Seavs;  in  prinutive  times  used  at 
meals,  iii.  91.  Afterwards  ex- 
changed for  beds,  ib. 

Seba,  the  first  son  of  Cush,  settled  in 
the  south  west  parts  of  Arabia,  L 
82. 

Second  marriages,  during  the  lifb  of 
the  first  wife,  greatly  (^poaed  by 
ladies  of  superior  rank  in  the  East, 
iiL  156. 

Seir,  a  mountain  on  the  south  of 
Canaan,  L  185.  TidunbyEsau 
fhnn  the  Horites,  ib.  The  whole 
tract  probably  called  mount  Hor 
before  the  conquest,  ib. 

Seleocia,  dty  of;  buik  by  Sdeucus 
Nicanor,  about  fbrty  miles  aboveBa- 
bylon,  L  102.  Principal  cause  of 
the  decline  and  fiiU  of  Babylon,  ib. 

Semiramis  ;  the  Queen  of  Babylon 
nursed  by  doves,  iL  282.  The  wife 
of  Ninus,  and  contemporary  with 
Abraham,  284.  Various  opimoas 
concerning  hor,  ib. 

Sepvlchres  of  David  and  his  fiuni- 
ly,  iiL  261.  Sepuldnes  of  weiahhy 
Hebrews,  extensive  caves  or  vaults, 
excavated  in  the  native  rode,  ib. 
Sepulchres  of  the  kings,  ib.  262. 
Maundrel*s  description  of  them, 
ib.  263.  Honour  of  seposing  in 
them  supposed  to  be  in  proportion 
to  their  height  in  the  nx^,  264. 
Tombs  in  Persia,  ib.  Tombs  of 
Telmissiis,  ib.  205.  The  Gre- 
Mm 
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d&n  sorot  the  tarcophagus  of  the 
Romans,  ib.  Tombs  of  Macri,  ib. 
Tombs  of  Petra,  Note,  ib.  Their 
mouths  closed  with  square  slabs  of 
stone,  266.  Tombs  of  Tiberias, 
ib.  Of  Naplose,  the  ancient  Sichem, 
267-  Tombs  of  the  lower  orders 
constructed  of  stone,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  their  cities  and  villages, 
ib.  Made  so  large  that  persons 
might  go  into  them,  ib.  These 
different  sorts  of  tombs  and  sepul- 
chres constantly  kept  clean  and 
white,  268.  The  bodies  placed  in 
niches,  or  little  cells,  cut  into  the 
sides  of  the  caves,  ib.  Difficulty 
in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  re- 
solved, ib.  269.  Jewish  tombs  also 
closed  with  a  large  stone,  ib.  A- 
domed  with  significant  devices,  ib. 
Superstitious  practices  of  the  ancient 
Jsraelites,  when  the  funeral  cere- 
mony was  finished,  270.  Frantic 
behaviour  of  the  Persians  when  they 
celebrate  the  death  of  Hossein,  ib. 
Note. 

Seraph,  the,  or  fiery  flying  serpent, 
i.  449.  A  native  of  £gypt  and 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  ib.  The 
only  serpent  provided  with  wings, 
ib.  Opinions  of  learned  men  re- 
specting this  serpent,  450.  Exist- 
ence of  winged  serpents  attested,  ib. 
Serpents  without  wings,  why  cklled 
flying  serpents  by  the  modem  A  rabs, 
451.  Another  interpretation  of  the 
original  phrase,  ib.  The  seraph,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews,  emits  an 
offensive  odour,  ib.  Objection  a- 
gainst  the  seraph  being  the  same 
with  the  hydras,  obvkted,  452, 
453. 

Serpents  ;  greater  part  amphibious, 
L  464.  Among  these  may  be  class- 
ed the  boa,  ib.  Ancients  acquainted 
widi  this  fact,  ib.  4657  Trae  Hy- 
dros, ib.  Sea  serpents  equal  in 
size  to  land  serpents,  466.  Sea 
serpents  venomous,  ib. 

Servants  in  attendance  at  a  public 
entertainment  commanded  to  anoint 
the  heads  of  the  guests  with  precious 
unguents,  as  a  token  of  respect  by 
the  entertainer,  iiL  108* 

SsRViTtTDE,  a  punishment  by  whidi 


the  criminal  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  slave,  iii.  317- 

Sesamum,  a  plant  cultivated  in 
Arabia,  L  308. 

Shaphan,  the  sajne  as  the  daman 
israel,  a  larger  species  of  mouse,  iL 
206.  Description  of  the  daman, 
ib.  207*  Arabian  writers  confound 
the  daman  israel  with  the  jerboa, 
a  species  of  rat,  208.  Earnestly 
opposed  by  Mr  Bruce,  3>. 

Shayeh,  valley  of;  about  two  fiir- 


ness,  ID. 
Srem  and  his  family  not  engaged  in 
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smtmnitited  by  a  dagger ;  partly  a 
defenrive  and  partly  an  ofietisive 
Weapon,  ib.  The  magen,  a  thort 
buckler,  merely  fot  defence,  367* 
More  highly  valued  by  the  ancients 
than  all  their  other  armour,  369. 
They  delighted  to  adorn  it,  ib. 
Preserved  it  with  jealous  care,  and 
reckoned  the  loss  of  it  in  the  day 
of  battle  one  of  the  greatest  calami- 
ties,  ib.  Shield  often  polished  and 
anointed  with  oil,  371. 

Shikar,  land  of;  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris,  i.  35  ;  contiguous  to  Cush 
and  Elam.     Extent,  36. 

Shirts,  worn  only  by  persons  of  easy 
circmnstances  in  the  east,  iii.  16. 

8Hi9tA-TR£E,  L  327.  Probably 
the  Acada,  ib.  The  boards  of  the 
tabernacle  of  this  tree,  328.  lu 
wood  very  hard,  beautiful,  durable, 
and  fragrant,  ib. 

Shoes  used  by  the  natives  of  Asia, 
iii.  18.  Not  easy  to  ascertain  their 
precise  form,  ib.  Difference  be* 
tween  the  sandal  and  the  shoe,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talraudists,  ib.  The 
use  of  shoes  traced  to  the  patriar- 
dial  age,  19.  Idle  conceit  of  Gro- 
tius,  ib.  No  covering  for  the  foot 
can  ejcdude  the  dust  in  those  coun- 
tries,  20.  Shoes  or  sandals  put  off 
before  the  Orientals  sat  dowii  to 
meat,  99.  Must  be  taken  off  when 
oriental  subjects  approach  the  royal 
presence,  236. 

Shoulders,  children  carried  astride 
upon,  iii.  157* 

Shovel,  an  instrument  used  in  win- 
nowing the  grain  afler  it  is  threshed, 
iL476. 

SHusham-,  city  of,  capital  of  Susiana 
in  the  province  of  Elam,  i.  83. 

SiDOK,  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  i  120. 
Gave  his  name  to  the  dty  which  he 
built,  ib.  City  of  Sidon  greatly  ce- 
lebrated for  its  strength,  extensive 
commerce,  wealth,  luxury,  and  skill 
in  the  arts,  121.  Older  than  Tyre, 
lb. 

Siege,  manner  in  which  the  Hebrews 
conducted  one,  iii.  418.  How  con- 
ducted by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
ib. 

SkOHT,  deprivation  of,  a  very  com- 


mon  puni^ment  in  die  east,  iiL 
320. 

Stonet  used  by  kings  and  persons 
of  rank,  iii.  228.  Thdr  name  and 
titlJB  engraved  on  it ;  used  instead 
of  the  sign-manual,  ib.  Difference 
between  delivering  the  seal  of  em- 

-  pire  to  a  royal  gUest  aAd  a  subject, 
229. 

Sihara,  a  round  shield  used  by  the 
J^ews,  iii.  367. 


great  severity,  and  very  often  with 
the  most  revolting  cruelty,  168. 
Yet  thdr  condition  by  no  means 
reckoned  so  degrading  as  in  modem 
times,  in  the  west,  ib.  The  oriental ' 
slave  often  the  heir  to  his  master, 
ib.,  1 69.  Oflen  rises  to  the  highest 
honour^  Of  the  state,  ib. 
Sliito  and  Stone;  a  weapon  well 
known  among  the  eastern  shep- 
herds, ii.  395.  Managed  with  great 
dexterity  by  the  natives  of  the  Ba- 
learean  islands  and  by  the  Acha- 
ians,  iii.  381.  Discharged  bullets 
of  various  kinds,  ib.     No  kind  of 
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armour  a  sufficient  defence  ogaiost 
them,  ib.  The  nice  aim  of  the 
Achaians  and  Benjamites,  38^. 

Snail,  the;  herHehrew  n^me,  i.4ld. 
Manner  in  which  she  moves,  416. 
Wastes  herself  by  her  own  motion, 
ib. 

Snow,  used  for  cooling  wmes,  iii.  86. 
Snow  of  Lehanon  celebrated  for  its 
cooling  power,  ib.  Carried  two  or 
three  days'  joqrney,  ib.  Covered 
with  Btr^w  to  keep  it  from  melting, 
ib. 

Sopoj^,  the  principal  city  of  the  pkin 
which  is  now  the  bottom  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  i.  207.  Gomorrah,  next 
to  it  in  importance,  ib.  The  vale 
in  which  they  stood  originally  called 
Siddim,  205.  Suffered  a  complete 
and  permanent  change,  ib.,  206. 
Situation  of  the  cities  cannot  be  an- 
certamed,  207'  Bela,  the  6fth  and 
least  of  them,  s^ved  by  the  inter- 
cessipn  of  Lot,  ib.  Named  Zoar, 
from  his  argument,  ib. 

SoLTMAN,  manner  in  which  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  him,  when  he  |u- 
cended  the  throne,  iii.  235. 

Son  never  sits  in  the  presence  of  his 
parents  in  Persia,  iii.  158, 

SooTHSAYSAS  attended  the  oriental 
armies  to  inspect  the  sacrifices  and 
presage  the  success  of  the  battle, 
iu.  409. 

Spa&roW)  the ;  no  description  of  this 
bird  necessary,  ii.  350.  Its  Hebrew 
name  Tsippor,  ib.  Common  to 
birds  and  fowls  of  every  wing,  but 
often  used  to  signify  the  sparrow, 
351.  Interpreters  unable  to  deter- 
mine  iq  what  parte  of  Scripture 
Tsippor  ought  to  be  translated  spar- 
row, 1352-354.  The  sparrow  not  a 
mountain  bird,  354.  Frequented 
the  exterior  buildings  of  the  temple, 
355.  Is  fond  of  society,  ib.  Builds 
her  nest  in  the  roofs  of  our  dwell- 
ings,  356.  Wild  sparrow  never  re- 
pairs for  shelter  to  die  human  dwell- 
ing, 357.  The  domestic  sparrow 
does  not  remain  in  a  state  of  widow- 
hood, ib.  The  object  of  providen- 
tial  care,  358,  359. 

Speab,  or  pike ;  one  of  the  principal 
offensive  weapons  used  by  the  an- 


cients, iii.  373.  Head  and  trans- 
verse point  at  the  bottom  of  metal, 
the  body  of  wood,  ib.  Stuck  up- 
right in  the  ground  when  the  war- 
rior was  reposing,  ib.  Two  kinds 
of  spears  used  in  battle,  374.  Car- 
ried in  the  hand,  a  mark  of  honour 
in  some  countries,  227* 
Spices  ;  great  quantities  used  by  the 
Jews  at  theu:  funerals,  iii.  253. 
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mark  of  great  contempt  in  Asia  and 

other  parts,  iiL  242. 
Spoon  not  used  in  the  east  in  eating 

tiieir  victuals,  iii.  115. 
Spring  the  time  of  commencing  mi- 
litary operations  in  the  east,  iii.  401. 
Staff  of  considerable  length  with 

which  the  shepherd  keeps  his  cattle 

in  order,  ii.  392.     Used  in  num- 
bering and  tithing  the  cattle,  ib., 

394. 
Standard-beaber  ;  not  properly 

applied  to  the  Saviour,   iu.  397- 

Mr.  Harmer's  view  of  Song  vL  4, 

10,  rejected,  398. 
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Stonks,  large ;  used  in  battle  by  tbe 
prinutiTe  nations,  iii.  380. 

Stork,  the ;  celdirated  for  her  ami- 
aUe  di^iositions,  H.  250.  Her 
pons  attention  to  her  parents,  ib. 
Classed  by  Moses  among  the  un- 
dean  animals,  251.  Feathers  of 
die  stork,  ib.  Construction  of  her 
nest,  ib.,  252.  Her  chosen  haunts, 
H).    Very  numerous  in  Canaan, 

253.  Her  annual  migration,  ib., 

254.  They  collect  in  immense 
numbers  before  they  set  off,  ib. 
How  they  know  the  time  of  their 
migration,  255.  Her  ffig^t  ex- 
tremely rapid  and  lofty,  ib.  Har- 
mer*s  opinion  respecting  Ae  He- 
brew name  of  the  stork  considered, 
ib.  Their  return  to  the  south 
marked  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  their  flight  towards  the  north 
the  approach  of  spring,  256.  The 
stork  chosen  by  the  prophet  to  sym- 
bolize tbe  Roman  emperors  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus,  and  the  desolations 
they  brought  on  Jewry,  257. 

Staakoers,  a  variety  of;  admitted 
to  the  oriental  banquet  in  the  fields 
and  gardens,  and  much  familiarity 
allowed,  iii  114. 

Strakglino  ;  a  punishment  fre- 
quent in  the  east,  iii  303.  De- 
scription  of  it  by  the  Jewish  wri- 
ters, ib.,  304. 

Btratagems  of  war  used  by  the 
Hebrews  and  Arabs,  iii.  386, 387, 
368. 

Streams,  diverting  into  other  chan- 
nels, and  stopping  up  the  wells, 
measures  of  defence,  iii.  405,  406. 

Streets  of  cities  in  the  east,  often 
greatly  incommoded  with  dust  in 
windy  weather,  and  with  mire  in 
time  of  rain,  ii.  518.  Commonly 
narrow,  522.  The  same  street  oc- 
cupied by  people  of  the  same  trade, 
ib. 

I  made  by  conquerors  in  the 

cities  of  a  worsted  enemy,  iii.  443. 
Great  diversity  of  opinion  respect- 
ing this  custom,  444.  True  mean- 
ing of  it,  443,  444. 

Stripping  the  dead  bodies  of  ene- 
mies on  the  field  of  battle,  iii  428. 
Inhuman  conduct  of  the  Greeks  to 
the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  429.     { 


STirFFS  in  tbe  east  £dlmeited  of  va- 
rious materials,  iii  1.  Wool  ge- 
nerally used  in  their  finer  fabrics, 
2.  Hair  of  goats,  camds,  and  even 
of  horses,  used  for  coarser  purposes, 
ib.  Sackcloth  of  black  goats'  hair 
manufiu^ured  for  mournings,  ib. 

SuMMER-bouses,  distinguished  from 
winter-houses,  ii  561.  In  Barbaxy 
they  are  little  white  houses,  diaded 
with  a  variety  of  fruitful  trees  and 
evergreens,  ib.  Summer-haoses  in 
Persia,  562.  Houses  often  named 
after  their  principalembdlisliments, 
ib. 

Sun,  horses  of,  in  Hindostan  peur- 
trayed  green,  to  represent,  pcHiaps, 
the  permanence,  and,  according  to 
their  views,  imnnital»lity  of  his 
rule,  iii.  32,  note. 

Supper  in  the  east,  the  principal 
meal,  iii  45. 

Suppliant,  a  banner  ddiveied  into 
his  hand  a  sure  pledge  of  protection 
in  the  east,  iii  442.  Mr.  Har- 
mer*s  opinion,  443. 

Susiaka,  province  of,  near  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  contained  a  part  of  the 
country  of  Eden,  i  84. 

Swallow,  the ;  a  bird  which  courts 
the  presence  of  mankind,  ii  310. 
Permitted  to  construct  their  nests 
neartheaharof  Jdiovah,ib.  Note 
of  the  swallow,  31 L  Her  annual 
migration,  ib.  In  some  countries 
she  continues  all  the  year,  312. 

SwiNEvHERD,  exceedingly  demised, 
ii.  65.  None  of  die  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  Homer  excq»ted,  men- 
tion him  at  all,  while  they  celebrate 
the  keepers  of  other  cattle,  66b  A 
striking  illustration  of  tiie  miser- 
able condition  of  the  prodigal  son, 
ib. 

Sword,  the  most  ancient  weapon, 
except  the  bow,  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, iii  371*  Hung  in  a  belt  put 
round  the  shoulders,  and  reaching 
down  to  the  thigh,  372.  Turks 
sometimes  fonght  havisg  a  naked 
sword  between  their  t^th,  372. 
Hung  from  the  neck  of  a  sckUer  in 
testimoi^  of  his  submissien  to  his 
enemy,  441,  442. 

Sycamore  ;  a  tree  common  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  i  328.    The  wood 
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vety  ooane  and  spongy,  ib.  Buds 
late  in  the  spring,  329l  Strikes  its 
large  and  direrging  roots  deep  into 
llie  soil,  ib.  Connecting  link  be- 
tween the  fig  and  the  mulberry,  ib. 
Description  of  it,  330.  Reason  of 
its  being  so  highly  valued  in  Egjrpt, 
330,331.  Its  fruit  agreeable,  332. 
Produces  fruit  seven  times  a-year, 
ib.  The  figs  have  litde  hold  of 
the  tree ;  easily  gathered,  ib.  A 
particular  officer  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  sycamore  plantations  in 
Judea,  ib.  The  fruit  continues 
immature  till  rubbed    with    iron 

■■  combs,  333.  The  tree  rendered 
fruitfid  by  scarifying  the  bark,  ib. 
The  tree  largeand  spreading ;  some- 
times  shooting  up  to  a  consider- 
able height  with  a  very  thick  stem, 
334. 

SrMPOSiARCH,  or  governor  of  the 
feast,  iiL  109.  His  qualifications 
and  oflke,  ib.  Received  a  crown 
for  his  trouble,  110. 


Tablcs  at  an  entertainment,  how 
placed,  iii.  92. 

Tabor,  a  mountain  of  a  conical  form, 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  i.  190. 
The  top  a  plain  area,  fertile  and 
pleasant,  of  an  oval  ^ure,  about 
one  fiirlong  in  breadth  and  two  in 

'  length,  i  190.  This  area  is  en- 
closed with  trees  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept the  souths  ib.  Exhibits  many 
remains  of  ancient  walls,  trenches 
and  other  fortifications,  ib.  Pro- 
spect most  extensive  and  beautifid, 
ib.  On  this  lofty  summit,  by  the 
constant  and  universal  suffrage  of 
antiquity,  our  Saviour  was  transfi- 
gured, ib. 

Tasshish,  second  son  of  Javan,  set- 
tled in  Cilida,  L  65.  Tartessus  in 
Spain  built  by  his  descendants,  66. 

Temple  of  Dagon ;  description  of, 
iL  642,  643. 

Tent  ;  the  common  abode  of  the 
Syrian  shepherds,  iL  404.  Common 
Arab  tent  how  supported,  ib.,  405. 
Its  covering  of  black  hair-doth. 


404.  Ofanobloog%iure,40d.  Di- 
vided  into  sepuate  apartments  by 
a  curtain  or  carpet,  ib.  Kept  firm 
and  steady  by  stretching  down  their 
eves  with  cords,  ib.  In  these  home- 
ly dwellings  the  Arabian  shepherds 
and  their  fiimilies  sleep  on  the  bare 
ground,  ib.  Married  persons  have 
each  a  portion  of  the  tent  to  them- 
selves separated  by  a  eurtuo,  ib. 
Women  of  distinction  in  remote 
times,  had  a  tent  fbr  their  own  use, 
ib.  Curtains  curioudy  adorned,  sus- 
pended over  the  doors  of  the  tents 
occupied  by  their  chieftains  and 
princes,  ib.  Household  fomiture 
in  these  tents,  406.  They  have  no 
i^perture  but  the  door  fxom  which 
the  smoke  can  escape,  409.  Many 
of  the  fixed  inhabitants  in  the  cities 
and  the  villages  retire  to  tents  In 
the  summer,  410,411.  Tentsof  va- 
rious colours,  412.  Entertainments 
frequently  given  imder  tents,  411, 
412.  Princes  have  two  tents,  one  for 
themselves  and  one  for  their  family, 
together  with  a  tent  of  aud^ce, 
417.  Sitting  at  the  door  of  the 
tent,  416. 

Tebah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  by 
the  divine  command,  left  his  coun- 
try and  proceeded  to  Haran,  on  his 
way  to  Canaan,  i.  118.  Ended  his 
days  there,  ib. 

Testudo,  or  tortdse;  a  defensive 
invention  for  sheltering  the  soldiers 
from  the  weapons  of  their  enemies, 
iiL  423.  Description  of  it,  423, 
424. 

Thirst,  killing  by ;  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  punishments  which  can  be 
inflected  in  the  torrid  zone,  iiL  312. 

Thorns,  crown  of,  put  upon  die  Sa- 
viour's head,  iiL  309.  Opinion  of 
Hassdquist  respecting  the  tree  which 
furnished  this  instrument  of  cruel 
ignominy,  ib. 

Thrashikg  Floor  ;  how  foaaedy 
iL  47}.  For  the  most  part  in  the 
open  air,  ib.  Method  of  thrashing 
out  the  grain  various,  472.  Instru- 
ment used  in  that  operation-  472, 
473.  Oxen,  or  other  beasts  of  bur- 
den, employed  to  tread  out  the  corn 
with  their  feet,  474.  The  ox  hot  to 
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be  nnizzled  when  employed  in  the 
floor,  475*  The  operation  by  oxen, 
how  conducted,  475,  476.  Dissd- 
vantages  of  this  meUiod,  ib.  The 
image  of  thrashing  often  used  in 
Scripture  with  great  force  and  beau- 
iji  477-  Cloud  of  very  small  dust 
over  the  floor,  ib.  The  orientals 
often  pass  the  night  at  their  thrash- 
ing  floors  in  the  fields,  47&  Thrash- 
ing and  winnowing  of  com)  a  time 
of  great  festivity,  ib. 

TiBEmiAS,  Lake  of,  called  also  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  I^ake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  i.  202.  Ito  breadth  and 
length,  ib.  Abounds  in  fish,  ib. 
Country  on  both  sides  very  beauti- 
ful and  fertile,  ib.  Celelvated  for 
a  fountain  named  Capernaum,  203. 
This  lake  honoured  with  the  pre- 
sence of  our  Lord,  and  the  scene  of 
some  of  his  mightiest  woriu,  204, 
20a. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  a  feast,  iii. 
88.  The  names  of  the  guests  in- 
scribed  upon  them,  ib.    See  Enter' 

TiR48,  the  seventh  son  of  Japhet, 
settled  in  Thrace  and  the  opposite 
country  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Euxine,  i.  79.  His  original  settle- 
ments,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lesser 
Asia,  oppo^te  Thrace,  or  the 
Troad,  80. 

TouABKA ;  third  son  of  GQmeT-«-4iis 
settlements,  i.  62. 

ToATuns,  instruments  of,  in  an  east- 
»n  prison,  iii.  316. 

Towel  used  in  the  east  to  wipe  the 
feet  after  washing,  considered  as  a 
badge  of  servitude,  iii.  100.  The 
incomparable  condescension  of 
Christ,  101. 

ToWEli,  built  in  the  midst  of  the 
vineyard,  ii.  499.  The  farm  of  the 
vin^ard,  containing  all  the  ofllces 
and  implements  required  in  the 
making  of  wine,  ib.  Still  used  in 
the  east,  ib. 

Tqwebs,  moveable ;  built  of  wood, 
and  placed  upon  the  mounts  which 
were  raised  against  a  besieged  city, 
iii.  420. 

Tbachovitis,  a  mountainous  re- 
gion,  stretching  towards  the  south 
on  the  east  of  Canaan,  L  182. 


^gypt,  2^9,  290. 

Taiumpjsal  processions  in  celebra- 
tion of  their  victories,  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  e^t,  iii.  451,452,  453. 
Highest  military  honour  among  the 
Romans,  456.  Description  of,  457. 

TBOO?t!,  Hebrew  ;  how  divided,  iiL 
350.  In  early  times  served  with- 
out pay,  ib.  Grecian  soldiers  too 
were  all  maintained  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, ib.  The  Carians,  the  first 
that  served  for  hire,  ib.  Foreigners 
permitted  to  serve  in  the  Jewi^  ar- 
mies, ib.  At  first,  they  consisted  all 
of  foot,  351.  Infantry  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Greek  and  Koman 
arnues,  351.  Jewish  cavalry  sel- 
dom very  numerous,  352. 

T&UMPET  used  by  the  ancients  to 
give  the  alarm  of  war ;  to  gather 
the  soldiers  together,  prepare  them 
for  the  battle,  give  them  notice  of 
its  commencement,  and  animate 
them  to  the  fight,  iii.  350. 

Tubal,  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhet, 
settled  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  the 
father  of  the  Spanish  nation  and  of 
the  Sytbians,  i.  73. 

Tunic,  the  principal  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish dress,  iiL  9.  Nearly  the  same 
as  the  Roman  stola,  ih-  iVIade 
nearly  in  the  form  of  our  present 
shirt,  ib<  With  sleeves  of  various 
length,  and  sometime  without  any^ 
ib.  Girded  round  the  waist  orun- 
der  the  breast  with  the  girdle,  ib. 
Collared  at  the  ne(:k  and  fringed  at 
the  bottom,  ib. 

TuBBAN,  a  long  narrow  web  of  li- 
nen, silk,  or  muslin,  folded  about 
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the  Spherical  cap,  wora  by  the  ori- 
entals, iu.  12. 

Tdetle,  the ;  a  species  of  dove,  ii. 
307.  In  what  she  differs  from 
other  doves,  ib.  Her  voice  hoarse 
and  plaintive,  ib.  Why  pleasing 
to  the  husbandman,  ib.  Migra- 
tion of  this  bird,  308.  She  never 
admits  a  second  mate,  300,  301, 
309.  An  emblem  of  national  im- 
becility, 309. 

Ttmpakum  or  drum ;  an  instrument 
of  torture  among  the  ancients,  iii. 
822. 

TrRE,  city  of,  capital  of  Fhenicia, 
I.  122.  Founded  by  the  Sidonians 
before  the  destrtiction  of  Troy,  ib. 
Soon  became  the  mart  of  the  whole 
earth,  ib.  Preeminent  in  riches  and 
splendour,  ib.  Height  of  its  walls, 
ib.  Its  two  harbours,  ib.  Distance 
from  Sidon,  ib.  Its  inhabitants  emi- 
nently skilled  in  arts  and  sciences, 
123.  Ruined  by  their  pride  and 
luxury,  ib.  Taken,  first  by  the 
Chaldeans,  afterwards  by  Alexan- 
der ;  and  finally  destroyed  by  An- 
tigonus,  124.  The  total  destruction 
of^  iii.  426.  , 


U. 

Ukicobn  ;  its  name  in  Hebrew,  ii. 
191.  Heem,  variously  rendered, 
ib.  An  animal  of  considerable 
height  and  strength,  ib»  Furnished 
with  horns,  ib.  Very  fierce  and 
intractable ;  hostile  and  dangerous 
to  man,  192.  Little  inferior  to 
the  lion  in  strength  and  fury,  ib. 
The  young  reem  joined  with  the 
calf;  and  skips  like  that  creature, 
193.  The  reem,  not  the  unioom, 
ib.  Seasons  for  this  opinion,  194. 
Neither  the  rhinoceros,  nor  the 
urus,  195.-198.  Must  be  dassed 
among  the  goats,  198.  Various 
opinions  and  arguments  of  writers 
in  reference  to  this,  189, 200.  The 
reem,  the  white  goat  of  the  desert, 
200.     Proofs  of  this,  201-204. 

Ub,  city  of,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  i.  11 7.  The  resi- 
dence of  Chesed,  and  the  cradle  of 


the  Chaldeea,  lb.  Site,  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  dty  of  Nisibis, 
ib. 

Urns,  lacrymal;  made  of  various  ma- 
terials, iiL  287.  Tears  of  mourners 
.  collected  with  a  piece  of  cotton  and 
squeezed  into  them,  288. 

Uz,  the  eldest  son  of  Aram,  the 
builder  of  Damascus ;  gave  his  name 
to  the  surrounding  country,  i.  81. 


Vanquished,  arms  of;  reduced  to 
ashes,  iiL  455*  The  sword  and  the 
head  of  the  spear,  which  being  of 
metal,  were  converted  into  imple- 
ments of  industry,  45G. 

Veils,  worn  by  the  females  of  Asia, 
of  difierent  kinds,  iii.  24.  In  very 
remote  times  not  always  worn,  23. 
Constantly  worn  by  fdl  the  Syrian 
women  in  modem  times,  when  they 
go  abroad,  24.  To  lift  up  the  veil 
of  a  virgin  reckoned  a  gross  insult, 
25.  To  take  away  tlie  veil  of  a 
married  woman,  one  of  the  greatest 
indignities  she  can  receive,  ib.  Or- 
dinary Aleppo  veil,  a  linen  sheet, 
ib.  Conceals  all  but  one  eye,  ib.  A 
modest  woman  cannot  lay  aside  or 
even  lift  up  her  veil  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  sex,  26.  In  Barbary* 
the  courtezan  appears  in  public 
without  her  veil,  27* 

ViAXDS,  in  Persia,  distributed  by  a 
domestic,  iii.  103.  Way  in  which 
the  distribution  is  made,  ib. 

Victors,  in  the  ancient  games,  how 
honoured  and  rewarded,  iii.  337- 
338.  Thecrowns  in  different  games, 
338.  Candidates  rejected,  331. 
The  christian's  crown,  339. 

Villas,  built  in  gardens  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  inhabitants  in 
spring  and  summer,  ii.  499.  These 
often  very  elegant  structures,  500. 

Vine,  the  species  numerous,  L  354. 
The  wild  vine,  ib.  Its  fruit  very 
bitter  and  dangerous,  ib.  The  sorek 
or  choicest  vine,  355.  Its  size,  354. 
Leaves  of  the  vine  stripped  by  the 
cattle,  350.    A  law  of  Moses  ex- 
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liUitted,  ib.  Haimer^t  diffidilty 
answered,  357*  Many  vines  in  an- 
cient Egypt,  ib.  Theuse  the  peo- 
ple there  made  of  the  leaves  and 
fruit,  358.  The  destruction  of  their 
vines,  a  great  loss  to  the  Egyptians, 
ib.  The  grapes  of  Egypt  much 
smidler  than  diose  of  Canaan,  ib. 
Size  of  the  latter,  ib.,  359.  Grapes 
of  Canaan  of  different  kinds,  359. 
Frequent  allusions  in  Scripture  to 
the  juice  of  the  red  grape,  360. 

Vinegar,  offered  to  Jesus  to  quicken 
his  painful  feelings,  and  in  derision 
of  his  kingly  power,  itL  81. 

ViNBTARD,  the;  iL  497-  Situa^ 
tion,  ib.  The  vines  supported  by 
low  walls,  ib.  Method  o£  making 
the  vines  run  over  the  wall,  498. 
Entwined  on  trellisses  round  a  well, 
ib.  Wine-press,  ib.  Tower,  499. 
The  vineyard,  a  scene  of  joy  and 
singing,  500.  Time  of  the  vintage 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  501. 
Grapes,  pomegranates,  and  figs, 
ripen  at  the  same  time,  ib.  Juice 
of  the  grape  expressed  by  treading, 
502.  New  wines  in  some  places 
poured  on  the  old  lees,  504.  The 
grapes  cut  down  by  a  sharp  sickle 
or  hook,  ib.  Our  translators  vindi- 
cated, 507-50& 

Viper;  one  of  the  deadliest  ser- 
pents,  i.  423.  Sometimes  rendered 
cockatrice  in  our  translation,  424. 
Brings  forth  its  young  alive,  hatch- 
ed  from  eggs  perfectly  formeid  in  the 
belly  of  the  mother,  ib.  When  the 
effg  is  crushed,  the  young  viper  is 
disengaged  and  leaps  out  prepared 
for  raisdiief,  ib.  Colour  and  con- 
sistency of  its  eggs,  ib.  Its  bite 
followed  with  certain  and  speedy  de- 
struction, ib.  Paul*s  preservation 
miraculous,  425.  Its  poison  affected 
by  various  circumstances,  ib. 

ViROiNS,  among  theGredcs,  not  al- 
lowed to  marry  without  the  consent 
of  their  parents,  iii.  128.  In  Per- 
sia,  a  virgin  may  relase  her  consent 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  marriage,  ib. 

Voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
voice  of  the  bride ;  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  iii.  123. 

Votaries  and  worshippers  of  some 


fiUst  godt  stigmitiied,  in  diflAvent 
parts  of  the  body,  iiL  163.  The 
marks  employed  on  these  occasiona, 
various,  164.  Votaries  of  Anti- 
christ mariced  in  three  different 
ways,  164. 

W. 

Wafers  ;  thin  cakes,  baked  on  the 
outside  of  a  stone  intcher,  used  as 
an  oven  in  the  east,  iiL  55.  Ex- 
tremely thin,  54. 

Walls  enclosing  the  houses  in  the 
east,  very  lofty,  iL  552. 

War  ;  ceremonies  used  by  the  He- 
brews and  others  before  engaging  in 
it,  iiL  392.  Sacrifices  offer^  and 
vows  made  after  they  had  resolved 
to  begin  it,  ib.,  393.  Martial  feast 
prepared  for  the  whole  army,  393. 
Foiagers  appointed,  394. 

Warriors  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
interred  in  complete  armour,  vL 
431. 

Watchxen  employed  to  patrol  the 
dty  by  night,  iiL  555.  Obliged  in 
Persia  to  indemnify  those  who  are 
robbed  in  the  streets,  556.  Parts 
of  the  night  made  known  by  the 
cries  or  small  drums  of  the  watch- 
men, 557* 

Watch-tower,  in  fortified  cities, 
where  the  watdmian  took  his  sta- 
tion in  a  time  of  danger,  iL  557. 
Built  over  the  gate  of  the  dty,  ib. 
The  surrounding  country  examined 
from  the  roof,  ib.  Its  chambers  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  watch- 
man and  others,  558.  Defended 
by  two  pair  of  gates,  ib.  Chamber 
near  the  gate  opening  into  the  pas- 
sage, ib.  Warder  at  the  outer  gate, 
ib.  Staircase  leading  from  tbecbam- 
ber  near  the  gate  to  the  zoom  above 
•  the  gateway,  ib. 

Water  ;  to  provide  a  suffident  quan- 
tity and  prepare  it  for  use,,  and  deal 
it  out  to  the  thirsty,  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  cares  of  an  oriental  household- 
er, iiL  ^6,  A  cup  of  cold  water 
no  contemptible  present  in  the  east, 
76-77*  Beservoirs  of  water  provid- 
ed in  Arabia  for  the  use  of  passen- 
j^ers,  7fi*    In  Egypt,  the  same  at- 
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tendon  tnanlfested  to  the  comfort  of 
traTellert,  ib.  Public  buUdiDgs  tet 
apart  in  some  of  their  cities,  where 
the  passenger  is  supplied  with  water 
free  of  expense,  ib.  Bread  and 
water  sometimes  brought  by  the  Yil- 
lagers  in  Palestine,  without  asking, 
to  refresh  the  traveller,  ib.,  77* 
The  Hindoos  offer  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  passengers,  in  honour  of 
their  gods,  78<  To  supply  the  fa- 
mily with  water,  the  business  of  the 
females,  ib.  The  proper  time  for 
drawing  water,  79>  The  women 
also  draw  water  for  trarellen,  their 
servants  and  their  cattle,  ib.  Young 
women  of  high  rank  carry  their  pit- 
chers  upon  their  shoulder,  ib. 

Wat,  preparing  the ;  a  token  of  re- 
spect to  princes,  iii.  224-226. 
Strewed  with  flowers  and  branches 
of  trees,  233.  Covered  wilh  rich 
silks,  ib. 

Weddimg-oahmekts,  prepared  for 
all  the  guests,  iiL  144.  Hung  up 
in  the  anti-chamber  for  them  to  put 
on,  ib.  Not  to  put  them  on,  an  in- 
suit  offered  to  the  bridegroom,  ib. 

Wedlock  ;  ceremony  of  confirma- 
tion, iiL  137*  The  bridegroom, 
after  it  was  over,  received  by  the 
attendants  with  great  joy  and  accla- 
mation, ib. 

Wells  ;  shepherds  often  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  digging,  ii.  386. 
A  work  of  great  importance  in  the 
east,  ib.  Strife  about  them,  ib., 
387.  Covered  with  a  stone,  387. 
The  cover  often  secured  with  a  lock, 
ib.  Some  of  these  wdls  furnished 
with  a  trou^  and  flight  of  steps 
down  to  the  water,  388.  The  wells 
often  very  deep,  389.  Sometimes 
yield  to  the  proprietor  a  large  re- 
venue, 390.  Water  sold  at  a  great 
price,  ib.  To  stop  the  wells,  rec- 
koned an  act  of  hostility,  ib.,  391. 
Near  the  fountains  and  wells  the 
robber  and  assassin  commonly  took 
his  station,  391. 

White  ;  a  colour  greatly  used  among 
the  ancients,  iii.  2.  Garments  in 
the  native  colour  of  the  wool  greatly 
esteemed  by  all  ranks,  3.  The 
emblems  of  knowledge  and  purity, 
gladness  and  victory,  ib. 


WixD-Ass,  opinions  of  natural  histo- 
rians concerning  it,  ii  149.  De- 
scription of  it,  ib.  Its  Hebrew 
name ;  different  opinions  as  to  its 
meaning,  150.  Extraordinary 
swifmess  of  the  wild-ass,  ib.,  151. 
How  taken,  151.  His  chosen 
haunts,  152.  His  food,  the  salt 
or  bitter  leaf  on  the  sandy  waste, 
ib.,  155.  A  gregarious  animal, 
153-154.  Very  temperate  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  155.  Suf- 
fers occasionally  from  famine,  156. 
In  less  trying  circumstances,  he 
expresses  his  uneasy  feeling  by  ft-e- 
quent  braying,  157*  To  five  with 
the  wild-ass  in  the  desert,  reckoned 
by  the  orientals  the  lowest  degree 
of  wretchedness,  ib.  Extreme 
wildnessofthis  animal,  158.  Many 
wild  asses  broken  to  the  yoke  in 
Persia  when  young,  159.  Ishmael 
and  his  posterity  compared  to  the 
wild-ass,  160-163.  Violence  of 
its  lust,  163. 

Wtld  Beasts  ;  criminals  made  to 
6ght  with  them  in  the  theatres  at 
Rome,  iii.  321. 

Windows,  which  look  into  the  street, 
very  high  and  narrow,  ii.  525.  De- 
fended by  lattice  work,  ib.  Very 
much  resemble  pigeon  holes,  526. 
Another  kind  of  window,  large  and 
airy,  ib.     Their  use,  ib. 

Wine,  different  sorts  of,  produced  in 
Syria,  iii.  79.  Sweet  wines  much 
esteemed  in  the  east,  ib.  Common- 
ly selected  for  the  table  of  kings, 
80.  Their  inebriating  quality,  ib. 
Medicated  wine,  given  to  oriinlnals 
to  stupify  them,  and  diminish  the 
sense  of  pain,  81.  Red  wines, 
most  esteemed  in  the  east,  ib.  Tin- 
ged, when  too  white,  with  safi^on 
or  Brazil  wood,  ib.  Artificial  li- 
quors, or  mixed  wines,  very  com- 
mon in  ancient  Italy  and  the  Le- 
vant, ib.  Odorous  gums  used  to 
give  their  wines  a  warm  bitter  fla- 
vour, ib.  The  cones  of  pines  used 
in  Greece  for  the  same  purpose, 
82.  Wine  never  mingled  with 
water  at  their  meals,  ib.  Mixed 
wine,  its  meaning  among  the  He- 
brews, ib.  Perfumed  as  a  spiced 
wine,  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  ibi- 
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The  Jews  tometimey  widoUtdl 
their  wine  with  the  jtuoe  of  the 
pomegiBnate,  83.  The  orientals 
kept  thetr  wioe  in  earthen  jan^  84. 
Strained  it  through  a  doth,  ib. 
Yetsels  in  which  their  wine  is  kept, 
changed,  to  improve  it,  ib.  AU 
recent  wines  must  be  kept  <m  their 
lees  for  a  whUe,  to  increase  their 
strength  and  flavour,  85.  Cooling 
wines  with  snow,  ib.  Snow  brought 
ftom  Lebanon,  two  or  three  days 
journey,  for  this  end,  86.  Some 
drank  their  wine  before  others  after 
meat.  111*  The  Romans  did  not 
put  down  their  wine  till  after  the 
first  course,  ib. 

WiiTE-PREBB,  in  which  the  grapes 
are  trodden,  not  a  moveable  imple- 
ment in  the  east,  it  496.  A  hoUow 
place  made  in  the  ground  and  lined 
with  masonry,  498.  In  peaceful 
times,  constructed  in  the  vineyard, 
506.  In  time  of  war  removed  into 
the  nearest  dty^  ib.,  507* 

WiKWOwiHo  Grain;  how  per- 
formed, ii.  476. 

Winter-chambers,  small,  iL650. 

^  Chimney  and  hearth  raised  about  a 
fbot  fh>m  the  floor,  ib.  Charooal 
in  a  pan  placed  there,  551. 

Wolf,  the,  character  of,  strongly 
drawn  in  the  Scriptures,  iL  125. 
His  habits  and  dispositions,  1 25- 
132.  Weaker  than  the  lion  and 
the  leopard,  but  scarcely  less  cruel 
and  rapacious,  125.  Character  of 
the  wolf  familiarly  known  to  the 
andents,  126,  127.  His  ravenous 
temper  prompts  him  to  destructive 
and  sanguinary  depredations,  127* 
Jomed  with  the  lion  in  executing 
judgment  on  wiekedmen,«b.  Crud 
and  rapadous  princes  compared  to 
the  wolf,  128,  129.  The  wolf  is 
an  enemy  to  aU  society,  1 29.  Some- 
tames  admits  associates,  ib.  The 
predatory  expedition  for  which  they 
associated  being  finished,  they  se- 
parate, and  eadi  returns  in  silence 
to  his  den,  130.  The  wolf  diooses 
to  conceal  his  movements  under  the 
veil  of  night,  ib.  Then  he  is  more 
fierce,  and  eager  for  the  diase,  ib. 


In  Seriptcoo  he  is  every  where  op- 
posed to  sheep  and  goats,  131, 132. 
Strong  enough  to  carry  a  sheep  in 
his  mouth,  and  at  the  same  time 
outruft^e  diepherds,  132.  Whole 
c(Hmmes  sometimes  obliged  to  arm 
fbr  the  destruction  of  wdves,  133. 
The  &lse  teacher  often  compared 
to  the  wolf  in  Scripture,  ilv  Often 
sdected  as  the  symbol  of  tyrannical 
rulers  and  Uoody  persecutors,  134. 

Women,  Arabian;  many  of  them 
handsome  and  beautiful,  ii.  412- 
414.  Have  very  fair  compIexiODs, 
413.  In  general  very  brown  and 
swarthy,  414.  Some  of  the  Turco- 
man ladies  very  beautiful,  428. 

Wood  of  £phraim ;  a  morass  covered 
with  trees  and  bushes,  L  323.  Fa- 
mous fbr  the  death  of  Absalom  and 
the  rout  of  his  army,  322. 

Wool  ;  fireed  from  its  impurities,  by 
washing  the  sheep,  ii  418.  Mode 
of  doing  Uiis  uncertain,  ib.  In 
times  very  remote  not  shorn  but 
plucked  off  with  the  hand,  419. 

Worm  whidi  struck  Jonah's  gourd 
a  spedes  of  maggot,  i.  312.  Of  an 
extraardinary  size,  ib. 

Wrestlers  in  the  Grecian  games ; 
how  pr^Mured  for  the  combats,  iiL 
831.  Aim  and  design  of  the  wrest- 
lers, 332.  Wrestled  standing,  ib. 
When  both  fell,  Ae  contest  con- 
tinued on  the  sand,  ib. 

Z. 

Zama,  the  dty  of  l%em,  i.  37.  The 
residence  of  Noah  af^r  the  flood,  ib. 

Zemarite,  a  Canaanitish  family, 
probably  setded  near  the  river  Eleu- 
theros  on  the  coast  of  Phenida,  i. 
136. 

Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra;  her 
exquisite  beauty,  iL  413. 

ZiON,  mount,  on  whose  summit  stood 
the  dty  of  David,  and  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  rested,  L  196.  En- 
dosed  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalera, 
197*^    On  the  south  of  the  dty,  ib. 

ZuziMS  or  Zamzummtms,  a  gigan- 
tic race  of  men,  occupied  a  country 
due  east  frofxi*  Canaan,  L  141. 


THE  END. 
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